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report. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 186S. 


County of Galway Election Petition. 


To the Right Honourable the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Dublin, 11 th June 18/2. 

In the matter of a Petition presented to the Court of Common Pleas by 
Captain the Honourable William le Poer Trench, candidate at the last Election 
for the County of Galway, against Captain John Philip Nolan, who was 
returned at the last Parliamentary Election for said county, by which Petition 
(a copy whereof I transmit herewith), it was prayed that it might be deter- 
mined that the said William le Poer Trench was duly elected, and ouirht to 
have been returned, or that the said John Philip Nolan was not duly elected 
or returned. 

The trial of this Petition took place before me at Galway, in the said 
county, upon the first day of April last, and was continued, from day to day, 
until the 2 /th of May, in presence of the parties, their counsel and agents, 
and having heard the evidence which was given and counsel for both parties, 
I did then, at the conclusion of said trial, determine, and do accordingly 
certify, that the said John Philip Nolan was not duly elected to serve in 
Parliament for the said County of Galway, and ought not to have been 
returned, and that the said John Philip Nolan had been by himself and 'his 
agents guilty of undue influence at such election, within the meaning of <c The 
Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, 1854.” 

_ I further determined, and do certify, that intimidation and undue influence, 
within the meaning of the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, did extensively 
prevail in the said county at and previous to such election. 

I further certify that the persons whose names I have set forth in the 
Schedule number “One” to this Certificate annexed, were guilty, at and 
previous to said election, of undue influence within the meaning of the pro- 
visions of said Act. 

And I do further report to Mr. Speaker that the Roman Catholic clergymen 
whose names have been set forth in the Schedule number “ Two ” to this 
Certificate annexed, being the persons of the same name included in Schedule 
“ One,” by threats and denunciations of temporal injury, and spiritual punish- 
ment, uttered during or immediately after Divine service, and from the altars 
of their respective places of worship, and otherwise, as detailed in the evidence, 
intimidated and unduly influenced great numbers of the Roman Catholic 
electors of such county to vote for the said John Philip Nolan, or to refrain 
from voting against him. And further, it was proved that numbers of such 
electors who had promised to vote for the said William le Poer Trench after- 
wards had been compelled to vote for the said John. Philip Nolan, or to 
refrain from voting for said William le Poer Trench, and had avowed they 
were so compelled by said intimidation and undue influence. 
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And I further report that, although I have found and reported that the Most 
Reverend John MacHale, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, and the 
Most Reverend John MacEvilly, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Galway, were 
guilty of undue influence, it was not proved that the said Most Reverend 
John MacHale, Roman Catholic Archbishop of Tuam, or that the said Most 
Reverend John M'Evilly, Roman Catholic Bishop of Galway, sanctioned or 
had taken part in such denunciations as before mentioned. And the Most 
Reverend the Roman Catholic Bishop of Galway proved that any such 
denunciations in a Roman Catholic chapel, and more especially if made 
against any person by name, are in direct violation of the ordinances of the 
Roman Catholic Church in force in Ireland, as enjoined by certain Synodical 
decrees furnished to the court, and which are placed upon the notes of evidence. 

And I have further to report that the Reverend Patrick Loftus, one of the 
clergymen whose names appear in said Schedules, was proved by the 
testimony of several faithworthy witnesses to have, in connection with such 
election, denounced from the altar of his church, in the presence of his 
congregation on the Sabbath, the wife of a gentleman an elector for said 
county, and resident in his parish (both he and his said wife professing the 
Protestant religion), and to have made other statements material to the inquiry, 
which the said Reverend John Loftus denied on his oath ; and I, being satisfied 
of his wilful untruth, was then of opinion and so declared, and am now of 
opinion, that in his evidence before me he committed perjury. 

And I have further to report to Mr. Speaker that the Reverend Peter Conway 
mentioned in said Schedules is the same Reverend Peter Conway mentioned in 
the fifth resolution of the Report of the Select Committee appointed to try 
and determine the Mayo Election Petition 185/, which Report was brought 
before me during the inquiry. 

And I have further to report that a system of intimidation prevailed through- 
out said county, for many weeks preceding said election, to prevent voters 
recording their votes for the said William le Poer Trench, and that such inti- 
midation was exercised, amongst other ways, by means of nocturnal visits to 
the houses of voters, and threats there uttered, and by the posting, and sending 
through the post office, threatening notices and letters to voters, and wives of 
voters, with a view to intimidate such voters from voting, as they had pre^ 
viously promised and intended, for the said William le Poer Trench. 

And I further report to Mr. Speaker that on the day of the polling, at some 
of the polling places in said county, especially in the towns or Tuam, Ought- 
erard, and Ballinasloe, violent mobs were organised and did attack voters who 
were proceeding to the poll, to vote for the said William le Poer Trench, and 
returning therefrom, and that the lives of voters and agents for the said 
William le Poer Trench were endangered by such mobs, and that in one part 
of such county the high road was cut across to prevent voters reaching the 
poll. 

And I have further to report that the Reverend Patrick J. O’Brien, parish 
priest in the archdiocese of Tuam, who was the proposer of the said John 
Philip Nolan at said election, publicly announced on the morning of the 
polling, at the polling place in Tuam, to a gentleman of the Protestant per- 
suasion, who had there voted for the said William le Poer Trench, that “ there 
would not be a hair of his head disturbed ” — that nothing would be done to 
him — “that they were all renegade Roman Catholics, who would be ex- 
coriated.” 

I have further to report that the voters throughout the county were, on the 
day of polling, systematically conducted to the booths by the Roman Catholic 
clergy, who interfered actively in such polling, and were in so doing acting as 
the agents of the said John Philip Nolan. 

And I certify that such acts and practices of the said Roman Catholic 
clergymen in the several ways and on the occasions to which I have referred, 
and, as otherwise fully detailed, not only in the evidence for and on behalf of 
the petitioner, but upon the examination and cross-examination of the wit- 
nesses. 
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nesses, lay and clerical, produced to give evidence for the said John Philip 
Nolan, was inconsistent with the free exercise of the franchise by the electors 
of said county and subversive of freedom of election therein. 

And I have further to report to Mr. Speaker that, during the course of the 
trial, efforts were made to intimidate witnesses who had either given, or were 
about to give, evidence before me on such trial, in con sequence of which I 
was obliged to commit to prison two persons, viz., Michael Roach and Patrick 
Barrett, for contempt of Court; the said Patrick Barrett being the person 
named in the evidence who was engaged actively, previous to such election, 
insulting and intimidating electors, in the interest of said Petitioner, in language 
so obscene that a witness who deposed thereto refused to state it otherwise than 
in writing, as appears on the notes. 

And further that, in one case, a witness who was in Court and about to 
be called before me by the Petitioner’s agent, was addressed by two Roman 
Catholic clergymen, the Reverend James Staunton and Reverend Patrick 
Lavelle, on the subject of the evidence he was about to give, and particularly 
told by the said Reverend James Staunton that “ there were two ways of 
telling the truth,” and otherwise cautioned, as appears on the notes of evidence, 
and the said witness was some days afterwards severely beaten on the high 
road, and was produced before me to make affidavit of the treatment lie had 
so received, but in consequence of the then late period of the inquiry I was 
unable to do more than remit the case to the ordinary tribunals. 


And I further certify that it appeared to me on the trial of such petition that 
certain questions of law required further consideration by the Court of 
Common Pleas before finally determining the matters referred to me, and that 
accordingly I should postpone granting this my Certificate until the determination 
of such questions by said Court of Commou Pleas pursuant to “ The Parlia- 
mentary Elections Act, 1868.” 

And I further certify that I submitted sucb questions to said Court in a 
Case prepared bv me for the purpose, and that, said Case having come on before 
said Court for argument, the Court, after hearing counsel for said \\ imam le 
Poer Trench, and for said John Philip Nolan respectively, pronounced their 
judgment and determined thereon in answer to said questions to. the following 
effect videlicet: “That the electors who constituted the majority of said 
respondent were fixed with sufficient knowledge of the disqualification of the 
said John Philip Nolan and should have acted on such disqualification, and 
refrained from voting for said John Philip Nolan. And further the said Court 
adjudged and determined that the said Honourable ^ llham le Poer Trench, 
there being no disqualification on his part, was entitled to be declared duly 
elected for said county.” 

And I beg to refer to copies of said Case, and said Judgment or Determination, 
which I transmit herewith. 

And I further certify that, haying regard to said Judgment and Determination, 
I have accordingly determined, and do determine that the sard Honourable 
William le Poer Trench was entitled to be declared duly elected for said county 
of Galway as representative in Parliament for said county. And I do accord- 
ingly certify that he was so elected. 

And I beg further to state that the copy of the evidence given at the trial 
as taken down by the shorthand writer of the House of Commons, and as 
furnished by him to me, accompanies this my Certificate. 

Given under my hand this 1 1th June 1872, 

William Keogh, 


Second Justice of Her Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas 
in Ireland, and one of the judges for the time being 
on the rota for the trial of Election Petitions m 
Ireland. 
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Schedule “ One ” in 

Captain Jolin Philip Nolan. 

Sebastian Nolan, Esquire. 

The Most Reverend J olm MacHale, Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Tuam. 

The Most Reverend Patrick Duggan, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Clonfert. 

The Most Reverend John M'Evilly, Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Galway. 

The Reverend Patrick Loftus. 

The Reverend Bartholomew Quin. 

The Reverend James Staunton. 

The Reverend Patrick Lavelle. 

The Reverend Peter Conway. 

The Reverend John Kemmy. 

The Reverend Thomas Considine. 

The Reverend John O’Grady. 

The Reverend John Deely. 

The Reverend Jerome Fahy. 

The Reverend James Furlong. 

The Reverend Patrick Cannon. 

The Reverend Patrick Lyons. 


the foregoing Certificate referred to. 

The Reverend Patrick Kilkenny. 

The Reverend Thomas Kerrins. 

The Reverend Timothy Keevil. 

The Reverend Coleman Galvin. 

The Reverend Michael Byrne. 

The Reverend Eugene White. 

The Reverend Thomas Walsh. 

The Reverend Patrick ,1 . O’Brien. 
The Reverend P. Melvin or Mullin. 
The Reverend James Madden. 

The Reverend William Manning. 

The Reverend Malachi Greene. 

The Reverend Patrick O’Meara. 

The Reverend Patrick Coen. 

The Reverend Francis Forde. 

The Reverend William McGauran or 
McGovern. 

The Reverend Francis Kenny. 

The Reverend John McKeaguc or 
McKeirgue. 


Schedule “ Two ” in the foregoing Certificate referred to. 


The Reverend Patrick. Loftus. 

The Reverend Bartholomew Quin. 
The Reverend James Staunton. 
The Reverend Peter Conway. 

The Reverend Thomas Considine. 
The Reverend John O’Grady. 

The Reverend Jerome Fahy. 

The Reverend James Furlong. 
The Reverend Patrick Cannon. 
The Reverend Timothy Keevil. 
The Reverend Coleman Galvin. 
The Reverend Michael Byrne. 


The Reverend Eugene White. 

The Reverend Thomas Walsh. 

The Reverend J ames Madden. 

The Reverend William Manning. 

The Reverend Malachi Greene. 

The Reverend Patrick Coen. 

The Reverend Francis Forde. 

The Reverend William McGauran or 
McGovern. 

The Reverend Francis Kenny. 

The Reverend John McKeaguc or 
McKeirgue. 


William Keogh, Election Judge. 


To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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COMMON PLEAS. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. In the matter of the Election 
Petition for the County of Galway between the Honourable William Le Poer 
Trench, Petitioner; Captain John Philip Nolan, Respondent. 


Case for the Determination of the Court of Common Pleas. 

I hereby certify that the above Petition to which I refer, came on for trial 
before me, at Galway, on the 1st of April last, and that said trial having been 
continued from day to day at the conclusion thereof, on the 27th day of May 
instant, it appeared to me requisite, that before finally determining as to that 
portion of the Petition which prayed that the said Petitioner might be declared 
duly elected, and that he should have been returned, I should, under the 12th 
Section of said Act, reserve certain questions of law for the consideration of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and that I should accordingly postpone the granting 
the Certificate directed by the said Act until the determination of such ques- 
tions by the said Court. 

I came to the conclusion as a matter of fact, that the said Respondent had 
previously to the said election, by himself and his agents committed the offence 
of undue influence upon the electors, in order to induce and compel such 
electors to give their votes for him or to refrain from voting against him at said 
election contrary to law, and against the provisions of the statutes against such 
practices made and provided, and especially against the provisions of the statute 
17 & 18 Viet. c. 102, s. 5. 

It was proved before me that the number of the electors on the registry for 
such county was 5,346, but that making allowance for double entries and deaths 
the real number of electors available to vote at the time of such election, which 
took place on the 6th of February in this year, did not exceed 4,686 ; of these 
2,823 voted for the Respondent, and 658 for the Petitioner. The Respondent 
was declared by the Sheriff duly elected. 

It was further proved before me that such undue influence had been practised 
upon the electors of the county, and had been carried out in pursuance of 
arrangements made by the said Respondent and his agents previous to such 
election, and especially during the months of November and December of the 
last year, and the month of January of the present year. 

It was also proved that certain of the prelates of the Roman Catholic Church 
had, by letters written to and read at public meetings, and by resolutions adopted 
at meetings and conferences of the Roman Catholic clergy at which they presided, 
and which resolutions were printed, published, and made known throughout the 
county by the Respondent and his agents, aided and assisted in the exercise of 
such undue influence. It was also proved that many of the Roman Catholic 
clergy discharging ecclesiastical duties in said county had, by their speeches at 
public meetings held in various parts of the county, commencing on the 19th 
of December of last year, and continued through the month of January in the 
present year, and by denunciations and threats of temporal injury and spiritual 
punishment, uttered during and after Divine service, and in the presence of 
their congregations, had intimidated and unduly influenced the electors of such 
county, and that the said Respondent had made himself liable for their acts. 
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It was also admitted upon both sides, on such trial, that at least nine-tenths 
of the electors were members of the Roman Catholic Church. 

I was satisfied that, by the foregoing and other acts of intimidation proved 
against the Respondent and his agents, the status of the said Respondent as a 
candidate qualified to be elected was destroyed, and that he was disqualified to 
be elected for the said county by such acts, committed by him and his agents 
as hereinbefore described, and that such disqualification existed previous to the 
day of nomination for such election, and that the knowledge of such acts, and 
especially of such intimidation and undue influence, had become generally 
known through and amongst the great body of the electors throughout the 
county, and especially amongst those who afterwards voted for the said 
Respondent. 

It was further proved before me that large numbers of the electors who had 
previously declared their intention to vote for said Petitioner nad been com- 
pelled to vote for said Respondent, or to refrain from voting for the said Peti- 
tioner, and had avowed they were so compelled by such intimidation and undue 
influence. It was proved that the exercise of such intimidation and undue 
influence had become publicly known amongst the electors of such county 
previous to the day of nomination. 

It was further proved before me, that on the 3rd day of February, “ being 
the day of nomination, the said Petitioner” caused a notice to be posted at and 
in the immediate vicinity of the place of nomination for said county, and to be 
advertised in several of the newspapers published in the county, and to be 
extensively posted in the different polling-places for such county, cautioning 
the electors that said Respondent was disqualified from being elected for the 
said county, as set forth in said Petition. 


It was further proved that at each of the different polling-places, and of the 
respective polling-booths, the said Petitioner had persons stationed with copies 
of such notices, with the view of serving them on the electors, previous to their 
recording their votes at the poll. 


It was further proved that these notices were served at each of the polling- 
places (with one exception) on some of the electors, previous to their votine- 
the numbers of such services varying considerably in different polling- places’ 
but not amounting m the aggregate of personal services to more than a few 
hundreds ; and furthermore, it was proved that attempts were made to serve 
numbers of such notices on the voters, as they came lo the poll, who either re- 
-"1 “, recelve °f wel ' e prevented receiving them by the confusion in 
the booths, sometimes by the Agents of the Respondent, and frequently by 
the members of the Roman Catholic clergy, who were engaged conducting the 
electors to the poll. In the excepted booth to which X hSve refeTed theVer- 
son placed to serve the notices did not do so until after the electors had polled 

Rm™to atTso 101 " 1 ^ ° n<i ° f ^ AgentS ° f the ReSp ° ndent thatwas tlle proper 


the * w Priced that numbers of those notices were scattered about on 
mld tables of tl,e polling-booths. They were all in the English 
English'^ and WaS pr0red that maa) ' of the Motors could not speak 

«„!.l Wa el 0 ! 1 .? e fore S° in g facts, contended before me on behalf of the Peti- 
tioner, that the status of the said Respondent being destroyed thereby the 
Petitioner was the only candidate before the Constituency eligible to receive 

duly dected * dedared dCCted ’ and that 1 Sh “ ld declare hL 

.. 14 ’ contended on the part of the Respondent, that notwithstanding 
the said Respondent being found ineligible, yet that the votes given to him were 
not thrown away, as the electors were not bound to act upon bis ineligibility 
even though made known to them by sufficient notice/until so declfred by 
, ' om I >eteu * lego! I?!™™ 1 > and furthermore, that even if they were bound 

to act upon such mehgibility, though not so previously found, knowledge thereof 
was not suffictently brought home to a sufficient number of dectes to ffispTace 

the 
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the majority of the said Respondent, and to justify me in declaring said 
Petitioner duly elected. 

I therefore request the opinion and determination of the Court of Common 
Pleas upon the following questions : — 

1st. Were the electors, who constituted the majority of said Respondent) 
fixed with sufficient knowledge of the disqualification of the said Respon- 
dent, and should they have acted upon such disqualification, and refrained 
from voting for said Respondent. 

2ndly. Was the Petitioner, there being no disqualification on his part, 
entitled to be declared elected for said county. 

31 May 1872. William Keogh. 

Received, and filed in Election Petition Office, this 31st May 18/2. 

C. G. Burke, Master. 


I certify foregoing to be a correct copy. 

C. G. Burke, Master, C. P. 


Common Pleas, Tuesday, 11th June 18/2. 


In re the Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868, and the County of Galway 
Election Petition. 


Honourable William De la Poer Trench, Petitioner; John Philip Nolan , 
Respondent. 


The Case, stating certain questions of law for the determination of the 
Court, having been called on for argument on the sixth day of June instant 
(the day duly appointed for the purpose), Serjeant Armstrong, with whom were 
Mr. Murphy, q.c., and Mr. Persse appeared as counsel on behalf of the 
Petitioner; and Mr. Macdonagh, q.c., with whom was Mr. MacDermott, 
appeared as counsel on behalf of the Respondent. Whereupon, on reading 
said Case, and on hearing counsel, the argument was adjourned until the 
seventh day of June instant (the succeeding day), on which last-mentioned 
day the argument having concluded, the Court reserved judgment, and on 
this day doth adjudge and determine, in answer to the first question submitted 
to them, that the electors who constituted the majority of said Respondent 
were fixed with sufficient knowledge of the disqualification of the said Respon- 
dent, and should have acted on such disqualification, and refrained from 
voting for said Respondent. 

And, in answer to the second question submitted to them, whether the 
Petitioner (there being no disqualification on his part) was entitled to be 
declared duly elected : 

The Court doth adjudge and determine that the Petitioner, there being no 
disqualification on his part, was entitled to be declared duly elected for said 


county. 


C. G. Bourke, 

Master Common Pleas, Ireland. 
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In the Common Pleas. 


The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 


Election for the County of Galway, holden on the Third day of February One thousand 
Eight hundred and Seventy-two, being the day of nomination ; the Sixth day of February 
One thousand Eight hundred and Seventy-two, being the day of polling; and the Eighth 
day of February, the day of the declaration of the poll. 


The Petition of Captain the Honourable William Le Poer Trench , of the Regiment 

of Royal Engineers, of 32, Hyde Park Gardens, London, whose name is subscribed. 

1. Your Petitioner was a candidate at the above election. 

2. Your Petitioner states that the election was holden on the Third day of February 
One thousand Eight hundred and Seventy-two, when Captain John Philip Nolan and 
your Petitioner were candidates, and the returning officer has returned Captain J ohn Philip 
Nolan as being duly elected. 

3. The said Captain John Philip Nolan, both before and during the said election, by 
himself and his agents, corruptly provided meat, drink, and entertainment for divers 
persons, in order to his, the said Captain John Philip Nolan, being elected at such election, 
and did also, by himself and his agents, wrongfully provide meat, drink, and entertain- 
ment for divers persons, electors of the said county of Galway, for the purpose of corruptly 
influencing such persons to give him their votes at such election. 

4. The said Captain John Philip Nolan, both during and after the said election, did by 
himself and his agents, wrongfully provide meat, drink, and entertainment for divers 
persons on account of their having voted at said election, and for divers other persons 
on account of their being absent at said election. 

5. The said Captain John Philip Nolan, both before, during, and after the said election, 
was accessory to the giving of meat, drink, and entertainment, both to electors and other 
persons for the purpose of his being elected at the said late election, and for the purpose of 
corruptly influencing persons to vote at the said election, and did pay by himself and his 
agents the expenses incurred in providing meat, drink, and entertainment for divers per- 
sons for the purpose aforesaid, and was also accessory to the providing of meat, drink, and 
entertainment for divers persons on account of their being about to vote at the said election, 

• and did pay, or cause to be paid, expenses incurred in providing meat, drink, and enter- 
tainment for divers persons on account of their having voted at said election. 

6. In the aforesaid respects, and also in other matters, the said Captain John Philip 
Nolan was guilty of corruptly treating, both by himself and his agents, in relation to the 
said election. 

7. The said Captain John Philip Nolan did, by himself and by other persons on his 
behalf, and by great and organised mobs, make use of, and threaten to make use of, force, 
violence, and restraint upon divers electors of the said county of Galway, in order to induce 
or compel said persons to vote at the said election, or to refrain from voting, and did 
threaten the infliction, by himself and jother persons, of injury, damage, harm, and loss 
upon divers electors, in order to induce and compel such persons to vote, or to refrain from 
voting, at the said election. 

8. The said Captain John Philip Nolan did, by himself and his agents, practise in other 
manner intimidation upon divers persons, electors of the said county of Galway, in order to 
compel and induce them to vote, and to refrain from voting, at the said election. 

9. In the matters aforesaid, and in divers other matters, the said Captain John Philip 
Nolan was, by himBelf and hiB agents, guilty of undue influence and intimidation in relation 
to the said election. 

10. And more especially the said Captain John Philip Nolan was guilty of such intimi- 
dation and undue influence by and through certain Roman Catholic clergymen acting for 
and on behalf of the said Captain John Philip Nolan, who both by addresses from the altar 
during Divine service and by other means, threatened loss and damage, and in other 
manner practised intimidation upon several of the electors, members of the Roman Catholic 
persuasion, in order to induce them to vote, or to refrain from voting, at the said election. 

11. That 
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11. That immediately preceding and upon the Sixth day of February One thousand 
Eight hundred and Seventy-two, large mobs, consisting of friends and supporters of the 
said John Philip Nolan, assembled together in various parts of the said county, armed 
with sticks and divers others weapons, and did, by the general intimidation and terror 
which they caused and exercised, prevent many people from voting who would otherwise 
have voted for the Petitioner ; and did cause many people to vote for the said John 
Philip Nolan who would otherwise have voted for the Petitioner, and were anxious to do 
so if they could without risk to their persons and lives. 

12. That on the said Sixth February stones were thrpwn at, and blows struck, and 
physical violence offered to, the supporters of Petitioner, in order to intimidate the electors 
who intended to vote for him, the Petitioner, and by these means very many persons were 
prevented from voting for the Petitioner who had intended and promised to do so, and 
many of them were compelled and coerced to vote for the said J ohn Philip N olan. 

13. That the said election and return were procured and obtained by the improper 
exercise of the spiritual influence of the Roman Catholic Clergy of the said county, applied 
and exerted in and throughout said county,’ and by denunciations directed by several of the 
Baid clergy against the supporters of the said Petitioner, and threats of temporal and spiritual 
ruin directed oy said clergy against the supporters and intended supporters of the Petitioner. 

14. That in addition to such public intimidation as aforesaid, many of the said Roman 
Catholic Clergy privately exercised private undue influence and intimidation upon the 
electors by threats of temporal and spiritual evil, against those electors who should support 
the Petitioner. 

15. That the said election and return were procured and obtained by extensive and 
general violence and intimidation directed against the supporters of the Petitioner so as to 
deter and to terrify, and which did in fact deter and terrify, persons from voting for the 
Petitioner, and to compel them to vote for the said John Philip Nolan. 

16. And your Petitioner says that by reason of the wrongful acts of the said Captain 
John Philip Nolan and his agents aforesaid, and by reason of each of them, the said 
Captain John Philip Nolan was disqualified and incapacitated from being elected as a 
representative for the said county of Galway, and his election and return were illegal 
and void. 

17. That said John Philip Nolan did before* during, and after said election, by himself 
and his agents, provide and furnish divers banners, ribbons, scarfs, cockades, and like 
marks of distinction for divers voters, who voted for said John Philip Nolan at said 
election, and also provided and furnished divers bands of music for the purpose, and with 
intent unduly to influence said election, and unduly to control the free action of divers 
voters thereat, and also paid divers sums of money for said banners, ribbons, scarf's, 
cockades, and like marks of distinction, and said bands of music. 

18. Your Petitioner did upon the Third day of February One thousand Eight 
hundred and Seventy-two, being the day of nomination, cause a notice to be posted iu 
the vicinity of the place of nomination for the said county, and to be advertised in several 
of the newspapers published in the said county, and to be extensively {mated throughout 
all parts of the said county, which notice was in the words and figures following 


“ County Galway Election, 1872. 

“ To the Electors of the County of Galway. 

“ Whereas Captain John Philip Nolan, a candidate for the representation of the 
county of Galway, at an election now about to be held for the said county has, on 
divers occasions, by himself, his agents, and other persons on his behalf, been guilty 
of treating and undue influence in relation to the election aforesaid, in such manner 
and form as the said offences are defined and described in an Act of Parliament 
passed in the 18th year of Her present Majesty, and known as ‘ The Corrupt Practices 
Prevention Act,’ and in the several statutes now in force relating to the said offences. 
And whereas bv reason of the said acts of treating and undue influence, and by 
reason of each and singular of them, the said John Philip Nolan is incapacitated and 
disqualified from being elected as a Member of Parliament for the said county : 
Now take notice, that all votes given for the said John Philip Nulan at the said 
election will be thrown away, and wholly null and void. 

“ Janies B. Concanon, 

« Conducting Agent for Captain the Honourable William Le Poer 
Trench, a candidate for the representation of the county of 
Galway at the approaching election.” 

19. That on the Sixth day of February, being the day of polling aforesaid, your Petitioner 
caused a copy of the said notice to be served on each of the electors before voting for the 
said Captaiu John Philip Nolan, or upon a sufficient number of the said electors to have 
r reduced 
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reduced the poli of the said Captain John Philip Nolan below that of the Petitioner had 
such electors refrained from voting for the said John Philip Nolan. 

20. That a large number of duly qualified electors of said county duly voted for 
Petitioner at said election. 


Wherefore your Petitioner prays that it may be determined that he, the said 
William Le Poer Trench, was duly elected, and ought to have been returned 
or that the said John Philip Nolan was not duly elected or returned, and that 
the election was void. 


James B. Concanon, 

Agent for the Petitioner, 

19, Middle Gardiner -street, I)ublin. 


JVm. Le Poer Trench. 


Received 10th February 1872, C. G. Burke. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 

Taken before the Right Honourable Mr. Justice Keogh, oil the Trial of the Galway 
County Election Petition, at the Court House, Galway. 


First Day. — Monday, Is/ April 13/2. 


Trench 
Nolan - 


Petitioner. 

Respondent. 


Wr Sel,ieant Arm “ r °" ! Mr - M "P h ’J, Q.C., and Mr. Per.se, appeared as Counsel for the Peti- 

Mr. J ames B. Concannon appeared as Agent. 

Mr. Macdonogli, q.c., and Mr. McDermot appeared as Counsel for the Respondent. 

Mr. Thomas Higgins appeared as Agent. 

Mr. David Ferguson officiated as Registrar of the Court. 

Writ'eV ££.**(££?“ ^ ^ 8 "'° m “ tta De ‘’“ fa ° f Shorthand 

Mr. Edward Taker was Usher of the Court 

Mr Macdonoyl, referred the Court to Rules 5 and 6 adopted by Committees of the House of Com- 
mons for the trial of Electron Petitions r-That Counsel for the Petitioner skonld not go into mattors 
not referred tom the opemng statement without special permission from the ComuSttee so to do • 
and that Counsel for the Petitioner should state full particulars as to their allegations of treating and 
undue mfluence. The learned Counsel submitted that these Rules (which he said had been adirted 
m the Drogheda case, tried before his Lordship) should be applied in the trial of this Petition. " 

Mr. Justice Keogh stated, that although he desired to follow as closely as possible the procedure 
and practice of the formerly-existing Election Committees of the House of Commons, the special 
reasons (such as distance from the locality, and the like) upon which the rules to which Mr Mac 
donogh had referred were founded, did not apply, now that the trials of Election Petitions were con- 
ducted in the localities themselves. He remarked that it was to be presumed that Counsel for the 
Petitioner would open their case fully, but without being rigidly tied down to minute details; and 
he said that although he would not seek to fetter Counsel in their conduct of the case, he would take 
care that the fullest opportunity should be afforded to the sitting Member of meeting any allegations 
which might be brought forward. J ° 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 


Second Kay. — Tuesday, 2nd April 1872. 


entoed Pefli0n againat 4116 Eetum ot Johl1 PMU P Mim . “ad the Respondent’s objections were 

. Keogh stated that the poll books under seal of the Hanaper Office were within the pre- 

cincts of the Court. He further stated that, with reference to the Rules which had prevailed in the 
House of Commons, he had before him the Report of the trial of the Mayo Election Petition in 1857 
241 — 1. A 
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in which case no rule had been made by the Committee as to giving the names of persons or of 
places with respect to whom, or in which, undue influence had been alleged to have been exercised • 
that having been a case specially of undue influence. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong was in part heard to open the case on behalf of the Petitioner, and stated 
that Captain Trench not only submitted that the sitting Member had been unduly returned, but also 
claimed the seat. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Half-past Ten o’clock. 


Third Day. — Wednesday , 3rd April 18/2. 


Mr. Serjeant Armstrong was further heard to open the case of the Petitioner. 


Mr. Charles O’Loughlin, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


Mr. C. 1. You reside in this county ? — Yes. 

O’Loughlin. 2. Is your father Crown Solicitor? — He is. 

~ “ 3. Are you a Catholic ? — I am. 

3Apnl 4. And your family ? — Yes. 

' ‘ 5. What is your usual place of worship ? — 

Dunmore chapel. 

6. Who is the parish priest there? — Father 
Duffin. 

7. Is Father Loftus the curate ? — Yes. 

8. Had you been employed in any capacity on 
behalf of Captain Trench prior to the late elec- 
tion ? — Yes, I was canvassing agent for Captain 
Trench. 

9. Had you been so previous to the 14th of 
February ?— I had. 

10. The 14th of January was Sunday? — It 
was. 


11. Were you at your place of worship. Dun- 
more chapel, on that day ? — I was. 

12. At what service were you? — Twelve 
o’clock. 

13. Did Father Loftus officiate as priest at that 
service? — He did. 

14. Did he make any statement from the altar 
referring to you by name ? — He did. 

15. What did he say ? — These were the words : 
he said, “ Cha. O’Loughlin had the audacity on 
Thursday .last to canvass my voters.” 

16. Were these the words by which he intro- 
duced your name? — Yes. 

17. Where was he when he referred to you so 
by name ? — On the altar. 

18. Was it after mass? — It was after he gave 
holy communion. He turned round, and began 
to speak about the election. 

19. Were these the first observations with 
which he introduced any thing with reference to 
the election ? — Before that he said that every one 
in the parish was for Nolan, except a few in this 
town. 

20. Did he name the few in the town?— Yes, 
he was speaking of Mr. Griffith, and he said there 
was no such person as Mr. Griffith, but there was 
Mrs. Master W. Griffith. 

21. What did he say with reference to that 
lady further? — He said that she wore the breeches, 
and that he could not get a tailor in the parish to 
fit her. 

22. Is Mr. Griffith the agent there of Mr. 
Deering? — He is. 

23. Mr. Deering has a large property ?— He 


24. Did he say anything further that you heard 
with reference to that lady ?— No, he did not ; 


but he was still speaking about the election, and 
he said that anyone who would vote for Captain 
Trench would go down to their graves with the 
brand of Cain, and their children after them. 

25. Was this said previous to the introduction 
of your name ? — No ; it was said afterwards. 

26. After he had introduced your name? — 
Yes. 

27. Will you repeat again, after he had been 
speaking, the way in which lie introduced your 
name ? — He said, “ There is Cha. O’Loughlin, 
the blackguard who canvassed my voters.” 

28. Do you recollect his saying anything with 
reference to St. Stephen’s-day as to you ? — Yes; 
he said that I went round on Christmas-day to 
spoil our meeting on St. Stephen’s-day, that they 
had in Dunmore. 

29. Had there been, in point of fact, a meet- 
ing held in Dunmore on St. Stephen’s-day? — 
Yes. 

30. Where was it held ? 

31. Mr. Macdonogh.'] Were you present at 
it? — No, I was not, 

32. Mr. Murphy.'] Was there a crowded con- 
gregation. there at this time, when he used these 
words which you have mentioned ? — There was ; 
the chapel was crowded, and there were roars of 
laughter. 

33. Had he his vestments on at the time? — He 
had. 

34. Did he say anything afterwards that you 
heard which you particularly recollect? — Yes ; 
he said, " I do not see any of them.” That was 
after he had spoken of myself and my brother. 

35. What did he say about your brother ? — 
He said that my brother and I were the only 
supporters that Captain Trench had. 

36. He said that you and your brother, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Griffith, were the only persons sup- 
portin g C aptain Trench ? — Yes. 

37. What did he say then ? — He said, “ I do 
not see any of them smiling down to-day from 
their pew,” pointing to our pew; and he said that 
. he would fill it on next Sunday with all the chil- 
dren of the town, and that we could turn round 
to Mr. Lynes (that is the Protestant clergyman) 
or anybody that we wished. 

38. Was the pew to which he pointed the 
usual family pew of yours in the church? — It 
was. 

39. Were there any of the ladies of your family 
there that day ; your mother or sisters? — No. 

40. But is that the church which they usually 
attend?— It is. 

41. Your 
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41. Your mother and your sisters? — Yes. 

42. "Were you at the same church on the 4th 
of February ? — I was. 

43. Who officiated on that day at the service 
which you heard? — Father Mullarty. 

44. Mr. Justice Keogh.] What day of the week 
was that? — Sunday, 

45. Mr. Murphy.] Do you recollect his making 
any allusion to the coming election ? — He said 
that he hoped that every one in the parish would 
vote for Captain Nolan, and that any one who 
would not, would be an emissary of the Devil. 

46. Did he say anything further ; do you re- 
collect his using the word “ jumper” at all ? 

Mr. Macdonough.] I object to that. 

Witness.'} No, I do not recollect that. 

47. Mr. Murphy.} Did he say anything fur- 
ther in reference to Captain Trench ? — I do not 
recollect. 

48. When was it that the Reverend Mr. Mul- 
larty said this ; at what part of the service ; was 
it after the celebration of mass, or when ? — After 
he gave holy communion. 

49. Had he his vestments on at the time ? — 
He had. 

50. Was it from the altar that he spoke ? — 
From the altar. 

51. Was there a large congregation there, 
then ? — There was. 

52. Did he speak so as to be heard distinctly 
by the congregation, in a voice loud enough ? — 
He did. 

53. Either before coming in to service that 
day, or after leaving it, did you see any flag on 
or above the church ? — I did, hanging. 

54. Was it before you came out from the ser- 
vice that you observed it first 1 — It was when I 
was going m to service. 

55. Where was it displayed from ? — From the 
belfry window. 

56. Were you able to see any of the devices on 
it, or to read anything on it ? — Yes, I was. 

57. Tell me first what you read on it? — 

“ Nolan, Galway the harp and the Irish wolf- 
dog. . 

58. Were these the only two devices which 
you were able to recognise on it, the harp and 
the Irish wolf-dog? — “Nolan, Galway,” first. 

59. Were there any other words which you 
were able to read? — “Nolan, Galway;” the 
harp and the Irish wolf-dog. 

60. Do you recollect the day of polling ? — I ao. 

61. Where were you on that day ? — I was in 
Dumnore up to about 10 o’clock. 

62. Did you see Father Loftus in Dumnore 
that day ? — I saw him that morning about eight 
o’clock, or between eight and half-past eight 
o’clock. 

63. Where were you when you saw him ; were 
you in your own house ? — I was standing at my 
father’s gate. 

64. Was Father Loftus accompanied by any 
persons when you saw him? — Yes; I saw him 
coming up the town, and he walked a little 
before a crowd of people carrying a flag, and two 
men were carrying it on poles. 

65. Was there a crowd then following them ? 

A large crowd following them and he was 

shouting for Nolan; and he came opposite my 
father’s hall door and he stood for a few minutes, 
and the crowd, called for three cheers for iNolan; 
and he took off his hat and waved it and cheered 
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for Nolan, and said that they would hunt the 
Trenches before them that day like chaff, and he 
marched down the town again with the mob and 
the flag- 

66. Did he stop again opposite your father’s 
house, or did he only stop the one time that you 
have mentioned? — That was all. 

67. Was he in front of the mob ? — He was in 
front ; he was not a yard from the front. 

68. Were the two men with the flag close to 
him ? — Quite close to him. 

69. Could you go near at all to guessing what 
number was in that crowd ? — There were over 
100, I should say 150; it was a very large 
crowd. 

70. When he halted opposite your father’s 
house, did the crowd following him also halt ? — 
They all halted. 

71. Did anything occur to yourself on the 
night of the polling? — Yes; I was attacked. 

Mr. Mucdonogh.} Was it after the elec- 
tion ? 

Mr. Murphy.} Yes; on the night of the 
polling. 

Mr. MacAonogh.} Was the election over 
before that ? 

Mr. Murphy.} It was, of course. 

Mr. Macdonogh.} My Lord, I object to 
anything after the polling upon this Peti- 
tion. There is no averment in the Petition, 
as I read it, of matters occurring after the 
election ; the matter alleged is intimidation 
to procure a return. The matter was over 
then. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.} I do not know what 
it is, but it may be evidence. It does not 
follow that because it is immediately after 
the election it may not be connected with it, 
for a variety of reasons which will occur to 
you at once ; besides which the election is 
not over until the declaration of the poll is 
made. 

Mr. Macdonogh.} Not in strictness, my 
Lord, as your Lordship says it may be evi- 
dence in another way. 

72. Mr. Murphy (to the fFztness).] What hap- 
pened to you on the night of the polling ? — I was 
attacked that night. 

73. Where ?— In the town of Dunnore. 

74. In what part of the town were you when 
you were attacked ? — In Hill-street I was at- 
tacked. 

75. Was it by more than one person, or by a 
crowd ? — By a large crowd. 

76. 'Where did the attack first commence ; can 

you remember in what shape it did commence ; 
were you first assaulted, or were there shouts or 
cr i es ? — One man shouted forth, “ There is 
O’Loughlin, let us at him.” He kept shouting, 
and people were rushing out, and they were 
gathering large mobs, and I kept walking away 
from them. Then I was obliged, from the stones 
thrown and mud, to go into a house, and the door 
of the house was broken in, and the windows were 
broken in. I summoned the parties to the petty 
sessions and to the assizes here, and I convicted 
four of them. . 

77. How did you escape from that house i — 
An escort of the police came into the house. 

78. Did they coiue in while the violonce was 
still going on, after the door had been broken ? 

A 2 
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Five policemen were there, and they did not 
n ' think it safe to go into the house until they went 
up to the barrack for a reinforcement. 

79. How many constables attended, in order 
to escort you out of the house ? — I think it was 
nine ; nine or ten. 

80. On what day did you appear before the 
petty sessions after that; about how long after 
that; was it in Dunmore? — I appeared on the 
8th, I think. 

81. Was it in Dunmore ? — In Dunmore. 

82. Was there any crowd assembled at the 
petty sessions? — There was a crowd there. 

. 83. Were you interfered with in any way then, 
either coming to it or going from it?— When I 
was going into the court 1 was hissed. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I object to this. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Prima facie it is not 
evidence. 

Mr. Murphy.] It is a continuation of the 
same proceedings. 

Mi-. Justice Keogh.] I do not think that 
this is evidence until you connect the sitting 
Member in some way with it hereafter. 
Anything occurring at the petty sessions 
court is not evidence. 

. Mr. Murphy.] It was not anything occur- 
ring at the jietty sessions court, except in 
the same way as the attack. 

Mr. Justice Keogli.] That was the nigh* 
before, or something of that kind ; but I do 
not think that anything which occurred at 
the petty sessions is evidence. 

. Mr. Murphy.] We only, my Lord, bring 
it forward as referring back upon the attacks 
made at the church previous to the elec- 
tion. 


Mr. Macdonogh.] Your Lordship has ad- 
mitted the previous evidence of what occurred 
on the night of the poll, and immediately 
alter the election. If they wish to prove 
what occurred at the petty sessions they 
should produce the record of the petty ses- 
sions. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I think that they 
can do that if _ they like, but not as to what 
the mob did, in hissing or anything of that 
Kind. Hissing, or disturbing, or applauding 
about courts of justice in Ireland is so com° 
mon that I do not think that it is a matter 
°*®* r . lc * evidence as regards an investigation 
01 tins kind coming home to anybody. 

84. Mr .Murphy (to the Witness).] On your 
way to the poll did anything occur to you ; do 

uiwlint 0 ^ 160 * *k a * -T" 1 do- "When I was going 
up that day one of the horses stopped, and while 
Aey were trying to get him on 1 was attacked 
with stones and dirt, and I was struck; and I 
got a summons for it. 

80. Was that from a crowd ?— From a crowd ■ 

“ as w ? ™* « om S ™ oar way to Tuam there 
was a mob of about 200 people Hoed all along the 

and slates. ^ ^ thr0 ™« atones ' bottles, 

tbf ™ ° l4 a ”?. of tlieae tokei13 of regard which 
they were sending out reach you ?— They did not 
■each me, because I held up my band, and I ™ 


protecting myself, and threw off some of the 
stones. 

87. They reached you, I suppose, when thev 
reached your hand ? — Y es. They took the stones 
out of the ditch, and put them across the road. 
Some of them were about one hundred weight. 

88. Was that to prevent the car from goimr 

on ? — Yes. ° ° 

89. It was a sort of barricade across the road • 
did they place many of these stones across the 
road?— They did. For about 50 yards the car 
could scarcely go. 

90. Were you able to recognise any of the 
persons who were among this crowd. I know 
several of them who were in the crowd. We 
would not be able to go to Tuam that day, only 
that we had an escort of both police and Lancers. 

91. Had you a portion of the escort in front of 
you in going?— Yes, we had the resident magistrate 
m fi’ont, and three or four Lancers, and at every 
car there was a Lancer on each side, and behind 
there were three or four Lancers. 

92. Was it during the time that you were so 
surrounded by the escort that you were pelted in 
the way that you describe ?— Yes. 

93. Give me the name of any person whom you 
recognised or saw as a leader in that crowd, one 
or two on the road at the time ?— There was no 
one on the road, except one or two, and the Lan- 
cers got at them, and they ran back. 

94. In the field, just tell me some of those 
Z° u recognised?— I saw two or three of 

Mr. McDonnell’s boys there. 

95. Who is Mr. McDonnell ?-He is a gentle- 
man at Dunmore, a large merchant in Dunmore. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 

**?*"** 7» » 

^ have not suffered any serious injury ? 

deed’ Y ° U Were not hi the infirmary ?— No, in- 

— No Y ° U ^ n ° me<Jical doctol ' attending you ? 

iOO. Your beauty has not been spoilt; are you 
married ?— No, I am not. y 

. 10 J- Then you do not understand what wear- 
ing the breeches is, do you ; will not you submit 
with pleasure to that tender domination; now 
let me ask you as we have your private condition, 
what is your political occupation ; are you a 
voter ?— I am not. 

102 . You were not prevented from voting?— I 
was not. • ° 

JS* m Z° U a PP roac hed the poll ? — I did. 

™ h ° ? ound y° u car ?-I got the car. 

105. That is as the agent of Mr. Trench ?— 4s 
the agent of Captain Trench. 

106. I believe that he had all the cars in the 
County t — He had some cars. 

107. He had a great many cars, had not he ? 

— 1 do not know; I know that I employed some 

Dunmore° W many?_ ~ 1 em P lo yed the cars in 

109 How many did you employ yourself?— 

I think about five I employed ; I did not employ 
ployed Ut J)arties came t° me to get em- 

110. And you retained them, did you ? I did 

not retain them. 

111. Did 
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111. Did all the five cars start with you that 
morning ?— Some of them did. 

112 . How many of them did? — I think that 
there were four. 

113. Were there voters on the cars?— There 
were voters and police on the cars. 

114. And yourself as agent? — And myself as 
agent. 

115. At what hour did you reach the polling 
place ? — I think it was very near 2 o’clock be- 
fore we got there ; we had to go round, and did 
not think it safe to go through the town ; we had 
to go round, we did not go direct. 

116. And they voted? — They voted. 

117. And in your presence ? — And in my pre- 
sence. 

118. That was in the early morning; now we 
will keep to the day of the polling a little ; about 
what hour did you leave Dunmore to go to the 
polling place ? — We did not leave Dunmore until 
the Nolan party left, for they had the whole town 
and street blockaded. 

119. They were so numerous, all the voters 
were against you ; on your oath were they not ? 
— It seems that they' were. 

120. Having read “Nolan and Galway," put 
aside those; have you any objection to the harp, 
or the Irish wolf dog? — Not the slightest. 

121. And you did not think it any harm to 
have the harp, or the Irish wolf dog ; you had not 
the slightest objection ? — I did not. 

122. On that day of the polling it was that 
you saw Father Loftus, and a great number of 
people, and the two flags at about 8 o’clock ? — I 
only saw one flag. 

123. And that was about 8 o’clock in the 
morning ? — Yes, about that. 

124. And I suppose you knew several parties 
in the crowd? — I knew several parties in the 
crowd. 

125. And you knew the voters? — I knew some 
of the voters. 

126. Were not there voters amongst that 
crowd ? — No. 

127. Are you sure of that ? — I am certain ; 
there might be one or two strangers that I did 
not know. 

128. Where were the voters if they were not 
there? — They were down the town. 

129. Did you see them all go off? — I did. 

130. You were standing at your father’s gate, it 
appears ? — Yes. 

131. And the Reverend Father Loftus had an 
opportunity of seeing you ? — Indeed he had, and 
did see me. 

132. And the crowd then called out for three 
cheers for Nolan ? — Yes ; I know the man who 
called out. 

133. That is opposite the house of the agent 
for Captain Trench ; close to the house ? — I was 
the agent for Captain Trench. 

134. I know you were, and you were standing 
outside and the Reverend Mr. Loftus saw you ? — 
He did. 

_ 135. And on that occasion no mischief was 
done to you ? — No. 

136. You have mentioned an expression which 
I do not exactly understand, but which I will 
make intelligible if I can. “ He said that they 
would hunt the Trenches before them that day 
like chaff ;” I suppose that you are a great master 
of figurative language ? — Indeed, I am not. 

137. Do you not think that he meant that they 
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would beat them at the poll like lightning? — I Mr. C. 

do not know. " O'Loughlin. 

138. We will go back to your earlier evidence, 

and dispose of it, I hope. May I ask you, was 3 April 
your pew in the church in a gallery? — It 1872 . 
was. 

139. Then the altar is below ? — It is. 

140. At a considerable distance from you ? — I 
do not think that. 

141. Is your pew in front of the gallery, or 
the rear ? — It is the front pew. 

142. Who was in the pew with you on that 
day when you told us that Father Loftus was 
speaking? — Matthew Jennings was in the pew. 

143. What is he ? — He is a clerk. 

144. Is he here? — He is. 

145. Are you apprenticed to an attorney ? — I 
am not. 

146. Are you in the habit of writing notes ; 
are you a stenographer ; do you know what that 
is ? —I took notes that day. 

147. Did you take them in the chapel ? — Not 
in the chapel. 

148. Have you the notes? — I have not got 
them here. 

149. What did you do with them ? — After mass 
being over I went up and I wrote down what 
was said, and I wrote to Mr. Concanen. 

150. I am not asking you what you wrote to 
anybody else, because that is not evidence, but I 
am asking you what you did with your notes ? — 

The very minute after I went out of the chapel 
I went off, and I wrote what was said and sent it 
to Mr. Concanen. 

151. Have you ever seen it since ? — I have 
not seen it since. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] You shall see it 
now ; it is a very convenient time to have 
it. 

Mr. MacdonoghJ] It is not a convenient 
time. 

152. To the IFftMess.] I suppose that you, 
having been canvassing agent for so long, knew 
on that day when in the chapel, the 14th of 
January, the day that you thought to take the 
notes, and did take the notes, that your only 
chance was a petition, did not you ? — 1 did not. 

153. Did Mr. Concanen tell you to take the 
notes ? — He did not. 

154. You did it of your own accord? — I did it 
of my own accord. 

155. When you were first speaking of Mr. 

Loftus’s statements yourself, what were the words 
which you uttered on this table ? — What I swore 
that he said was, “ There is Cba. O’Loughlin 
had the audacity on Thursday last to canvass my 
voters.” 

156. When you were examined before, by my 
learned friend Mr. Murphy, did you not insert 
the words, “ There is Cha. O’Loughlin, the 
blackguard ” ? — He said it twice ; be said, “ Cha. 
went on Christmas Day and thought to spoil our 
meeting on St. Stephen’s Day.” 

157. That is another matter; I will come to 
that in a moment, but when you gave your evi- 
dence the second time did you not insert the 
words “ There is Cha. O’Loughlin, the black- 
guard, who had the audacity on Thursday last to 
canvass my voters? ” — Yes, he said that. 

158. Was it then that the people were in roars 
of laughter? — They were in roars of laughter 
when Ee said that, and before. 

A 3 159. Did 
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Mr. C. 159. Did you laugh at it yourself? — I laughed 
O’Loughlin , at it. 

. a- I 160. And really all the congregation were 

1 0*2 amused at it? — The whole congregation. 

161. And, I suppose, that they were still 
further amused when he talked about Mrs. 
Griffith ? — Indeed they were. 

162. And you laughed heartily about it, did 
you not? — I did. 

163. Are you quite sure about the expressions 
which you say he used as to anybody who would 
vote for Trench ? — Quite certain. 

164. But you do not recollect that he used the 
word “jumper ”?■ — No, he did not. 

165. Then now you know that he did not use 
that word ? — I know it. 

166. What distance were you away from him, 
do you suppose, when he was speaking ?— About 
from this to the end of the court, or a little 
further. 

167. What interval of time elapsed from the 
time you heard him speak until you wrote down 
the word ? — The very minute that mass was over 
I walked up to the house and wrote it down. 

168. What interval of time do you suppose 
elapsed ? — I had not a watch with me. 

169. In or about ; I do not fix you to the par- 
ticular time, a minute or a second, but about how 
long was it ? — Half-an-hour. 

170. Did you make more than 'one copy of it? 
— No, indeed I did not. 


at the election ?— No, nothing of the kind ; he was 
not. 

193. Are you sure of that? — Yes. 

Mr. Macdonogli.] Then I was misin- 
formed. 

194. Mr. Justice Keogh (to the Witness).] You 
mentioned the statement made by Mr. Loftus that 
anybody who voted for Captain Trench would 
have the brand of Cain, and so on. You say that 
he had his vestments on at the time?— He had. 

195. At what period of the mass was it ? — After 
he gave the holy communion. 

196. Was it before the close of the mass?— 
It was in that chapel after giving the holy com- 
munion. 

197. It was before the close of the mass?— It 
was. 

198. And from the altar ?— And from the 
altar. 


Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

199. Do your understand Irish yourself ?— No 

I do not. 5 

200 . Is that what you wrote down on the day 
which you sent to Mr. Concanen (handing in a 
Paper to the Witness.) '! — Yes. 

Mr. Murphy.] My Lord, I beg to read 
this. 


171. Was your brother Henry an agent also 
of Captain Trench ? — He was. 

172. Is he a professional man? — No, he is 
not. 

1 73. Whnt business are you of? — I farm. 

174. On your own account ? — Yes. 

175. Then you ought to take to husbandry 
and get married ; were you ever an agent at an 
election before ? — I was. 

176. You began very young : when was it? 

For. Mr. Mitchell Henry. 

177. When there was no contest? — Yes. 

178. Were you agent at the time when Lord 
Dunloe stood for the county? — No. 

179. Mr. Mitchell Henry began with you, he 
initiated you, is that so ? — I was employed for 
Sir Rowland Biennerhasset for the town. 

180. That is the best thing I have heard of 
you yet ; I ask you was your brother Henry also 
an agent? — No. 

181. On this last occasion, at this election, was 
not he ?— Do you mean for Captain Trench ? 

182. Yes ? — He was. 

183. Was Henry a voter ? — No. 

184. Was your father a voter? — He was. 

185. Had he any other children to be em- 
ployed?— No. 

186. Then the two sons were employed as 
agents ; _ how much were you paid ? — I have not 
been paid yet. 

18 1 . That pleasure is to come ; how much do 
ou expect ? — My cousin employed me, Mr; 
ames Concanen. 

188. You will have a liberal paymaster,, you 
depend upon it ; how much do you expect ? 

— That I cannot tell. e 

189. You will take all you can get* will not 
you ? — Of course. 

190. And so will your brother Henry, will not 
ne i I do not know about my brother ; I answer 
for myself. 

191. Did your father vote? — He did. 

192. Was your brother fined 10 s. for an assault 


Mr. Macdonogli .] I beg your pardon; you 
may use it as fresh matter. 

Mr. Murphy.] You have asked him about 
it. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh (to Mr. Macdonogli).] 
You asked him as to what was the document, 
and when it was made, and what was in* it. 
They are entitled to read it. 

201. Mr. Murphy.] “ I hereby state that I was 
present on Sunday, the 14th January, at last 
mass, when the Rev. Mr. Loftus, in the course of 
Ins discourse to the congregation on the approach- 
es election, spoke thus : ‘ Charles O’Loughlin, 
the blackguard, had the audacity to canvass voters 
on .Thursday last, and that he went around on 
Christmas Day to prevent people from our meet- 
ing on St. Stephen’s Day. Any man that would 
vote for Captain Trench would go down with the 
brand of Cain to their graves, and their children 
after them. Speaking of Sir Thomas Burke — ” 
I shall not read that now, my Lord; my learned 
friend can see it if he likes. “The Reverend 
gentleman then spoke in Irish, with the chalice 
->Is hand.” Is that the fact? Did he speak in 
Irish ? — When he was coming down from the altar 
he returned thanks for Mr.- Hancock for the kind 
manner in which he acted ; and he said something 
in Irish. 

202. You did not understand Irish? — I did 
not. 

203. Did any one furnish you with what pur- 

ported to be a translation of what he said that day 
in Irish ? — I was told- 

204. Mr. Macdonogli.] You were asked by my 
learned friend whether somebody had not told 
you the meaning of the Irish words ? — Yes. 

205. Who was that person ? — A boy of my 
own. 

206.. Is that a farmer’s boy?— A boy who works 
for me. 

2.07. What is his name?— Pat Monaghan. 

208. Can 
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208. Can lie write? — He can. 

209. Was Pat Monaghan in the chapel with 
you?— He was in the chapel that day. 

210. Was he in the pew with you ? — No. 

211. Did you see him in the chapel that day ? — 

I did. 

212. What part of the chapel was he in? — He 
was in the body of the chape!. 

213. Did you ask him to come out with you? 
— No. 

214. Did he go up with you to where you 
wrote? — He did not. 

t 215. "When was it that he told you the meaning 

in English of the words in Irish? — Two days 
afterwards. He wa< working for me, and I had 
two or three men working, and they were dis- 
puting among themselves about what was said. 

216. Then you did not hear what the meaning 
of the Irish words was for two or three days ? — I 
did not. 

217. Was that the paper which you produced 
to-day, as having been sent with your endorse- 
ment upon it, and your certificate to Mr. Con- 
canen that day ? — That is the paper. 

218. And you sent it to Mr. Concanen, your 
cousin, within half an hour after you were in the 
church ? — I did. 

219. By post? — By post. 

* 220. And by that time you had not learned 

the meaning of the Irish Words ? — I had not. 

221. And you did not know then.’ meaning for 
two days? — I did not. 

222. Until the boy in the field told you? — Not 
in the field. 

223. I do not care where it was? — I heard 
three men speaking amongst themselves. 

224. It appears quite clear; you wrote it down 
all on the same day, of course ? — Yes. 

225. And in half an hour after leaving the 
chapel ? — In half an hour after leaving the chapel, 
it might be more ; it could not have been three- 
quarters of an hour. 

226. Was it this boy who told you that Father 
Loftus spoke in Irish. Just look at the paper 

r yourself. You have written, “ He spoke in Irish 
and cursed Mrs. Griffith, saying that the curse 
of the congregation on all that she would handle 
or go through.” Is not that it, on your solemn 
oath (handing the paper to Ike Witness) ? — That is 
my writing. 

227. And that was what you were told that 
he said in Irish, was not it? — It was. 

228. So that you wrote the translation in 
English two days before you knew what the 
translation was ? — I will explain that. 

229. Do, if you can ? — When I heard it first 
I was not sure that those were the words, because 
there were great contradictions as to what he 
said ; but he told me two days afterwards posi- 
tively that that was what he said. 

230. Did you tell me a few moments ago that 
you never knew what he had said in Irish until 
two days after you sent this paper off? — I did 
not know it ; I could not positively know it 

231. There was great contradiction as to what 
Father Loftus said? — As to what he said in 
Irish. 

232. Who had the contradiction ? — Several ' 
parties. 

233. "Who was it with you that they had the 
contradiction? — I heard them the Monday after, 
and on the Tuesday, and they were all speaking 
about it, and the people in the chapel were hit- 
ting their breasts at what was said. 
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234. Was there any contradiction on the Sun- 
day as to what the Reverend Father Loftus said, 
on your oath ? — I never heard it. 

235. Then you heard no contradiction about 
what he said in Irish on the Sunday- ? — I heard 
it after that. 

236. You heard it on the Tuesday, but you 
heard no contradiction or discussion about what 
he said in Irish on the Sunday ; is not that the 
fact ? — I heard parties speaking about it coming 
up from the chapel, when I was walking along. 

237. But they did not tell you what he said 
in Irish ? — I only heard what they were saying ; 
when I was coming up from the chapel I heard 
parties speaking about the curse. 1 wrote that 
then, and in two days afterwards I heard the 
same thing. 

238. Was it after you overheard the people as 
you were going up from mass that you wrote 
down this ? — It was. 

239. What is the meaning of the two marks at 
the back of this paper? — I do not know. 

Mr. Serjeant A rmstrong.] If you look 
you will see that that was on the paper 
before it was used. 

TFitaess.] On my oath, at the time when I 
wrote that I never thought that it would be 
brought here, or that there would be a Peti- 
tion, but I ’had another reason for writing it. 

240. Mr. Macdonogh.] Were these two marks 
there when you wrote on this paper ? — I will not 
swear. 

241. When you came to the table to-day, did 
you profess to give to his Lordship the entire of 
what was said by Father Loftus in that chapel 
on that day ? — Everything that I recollected. 

242. When did you see this paper last? — I did 
not see it until it was handed here now. 

243. Mr. Macdonogh.] “ I hereby state that I 
was present on Sunday, the 14th of January, at 
last mass, when the Rev. Mr. Loftus, in the 
course of his discourse to the congregation on 
the approaching election, spoke thus: ‘ Cha, 
O’Loughlin, the blackguard, had the audacity to 
canvass voters’ (not “ my voters ”) on Thursday 
last; and that he went around on Christmas 
Day to prevent the people from our meeting on 
St. Stephen’s Day. Any men that would vote 
for Captain Trench, would go down with the 
brand of Cain to their graves, and their children 
after them. Speaking of Sir Thomas Burke, he 
said he was in delirium tremens since the 13th of 
last month. The rev. gentleman then spoke in 
Irish, with the chalice in his hand, and cursed 
Mrs. Griffith, saying that the curse of the con- 
gregation was on all that she would handle or go 
through.” On your oath, is there one word of 
Mrs. Griffith wearing the breeches ? — No ; I 
thought that there was no occasion to write that. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Let me see that 
paper. — (The same was handed to his Lord- 
ship.) 

Mr. Macdonogh. I wish to have a copy 
of it. 

Sir. J ustice Keogh.'] You must give a copy 
of it to Mr. Macdonogh. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong'.] Certainly, my 
Lord. 

Mr. Murphy.] My Lord, there was a por- 
tion of it read by my learned friend, Mr. 

a 4 Macdonogh, 


Mr. C. 
CfLoughlin. 

3 April 
1872. 
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Mr. a 
O’Loughlin. 

3 April 
1872. 


Macdonogh, as to which I was not at liberty 
to examine the witness until cross-examina- 
tion, namely, as to what was spoken in 
Irish. 

244. (To the Witness.) Did he speak at any 

ime in Irish?— He did. . 

245. During the time that he was speaking m 

Irish, were you able to recognise or to hear the 
name of Mrs. Griffith?- 1 could not swear that. 
All I know is that the people were hearing his 
address. ...... 0 

246. They were not laughing at that time r 
No, they were not. 

247. Coming from the church to your own 
house, was it then that you heard the people talk 
about what he had said about Mrs. Griffith ? It 
was. 


248. Was what you gathered up from them 
then, to the effect of what you have written 
down there ? — Upon my oath it was. 

249. And was it two days afterwards that you 
heard that confirmed by this man Monaghan ?— 
By Monaghan and another man. 

250. Mr. Justice Keogh.] When you speak of 
Mrs. Griffith, do you know what is her religious 
belief? — She is a Protestant. 

251. She does not attend chapel then ?— No. 

252. What is Mr. Griffith ? — A Protestant. 

253. You said that Mr. Loftus said, “Mi's. 
Master W. Griffith.” What is Mr. Griffith’s 
name ?■ — William. 


[The Witness withdrew. 


Patrick Monaghan, sworn; Examined by Mr. Persse. 


Patrick 

Monaghan. 


254. Are you a Servant Boy in the employ- 
ment of Mr. O’Loghlan of Dunmore ?— I am not 
a servant ; I work for him ; 1 am not a servant 
boy. 

255. What are you?— I work for him. 

256. You live at Dunmore? — I do. 

257. Do you go to chapel generally on Sun- 
day ? — I do. 

258. Do you remember the 13th of January 
going to chapel ? — I think I do. 

259. What clergyman was it who said mass on 
that Sunday ? — Father Loftus. 

260. Do you remember Father Loftus saying 
anything in Irish, or making any address to the 
congregation in Irish, on that occasion ? 

I do. 

261. Do you understand Irish yourself? — I do. 

262. Will you tell me whether you remember 

his saying anything about Mrs. Griffiths ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to this as a 
leading question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the question 
put was not a leading question. 

263. Mr. Persse (to the Witness.).] Will you 
repeat, in Irish, the substance of what he said in 
reference to Mrs. Griffiths ; it is not necessary to 
say exactly the words, but as well as you remem- 
ber, the substance of what Father Loftus said ? 
— As well as I recollect it, he said (speaking in 
Irish) ; that is all he said at the time he was per- 
sonal, but he was speaking. 

264. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Repeat in Irish what 
he said? — I will repeat it. ( The Witness spoke 
again in Irish). That is as near as I can go 
to it. 

265. Mr. Persse.] What is the English of that, 
to the best of your skill? — There is some of it 
that could not be given in English, but the other 
part of it is, that anything that she should handle 
or go through would have bad luck, I think. 

266. What do you say that you cannot 
English? — {The Witness spoke again in Irish). 

267. Is it a curse ? — 1 think it is a curse. 

Mr. Thomas Joseph Reid, an Interpreter, 
was Sworn. 

The Witness repeated to the Interpreter 
the words in Irish. 

The Interpreter.] “ May the curse of the 
congregation” (he does not know whether 
it was “ curse ” or something else) “ be on 


anything that she will handle or go 
through ;” that is as near as he can recol- 
lect. 

Patrick Monaghan, cross-examined by Mr. 

MacDermot. 

268. Have you a very good memory? — Well, 

I have. 

269. You understand both English and Irish, 
do you not ? — I do. 

270. Did you hear everything that was said by 
Father Loftus on that day ? — I heard the greater 
part of it, I think. 

271. Was there any part of it that you did not 
h ear ? — I do not think there was. 

272. Are you quite sure that Father Loftus 
ut the curse of the congregation on Mrs. Grif- 
ths; is this Father Loftus iu court {pointing to 

a person in court)? — Yes. 

273. Are you quite sure that he put the curse 
of the congregation on Mrs. Griffiths ? — That is 
what I am after saying. 

274. Will you swear that he did ? — I will 
swear that he repeated what I said, as near as I 
can get. 

275. The Irish words that have been trans- 
lated by Mr. Reid, “ the curse of the congrega- 
tion,” will you swear that he put the curse of the 
congregation on her ? — Either itself or the other 
part that I told him. 

276. What is the English of the other part?— 
I do not know. 

277. Will you swear that he put a curse upon 
her? — I will. 

278. What is the curse ? — That is the curse. 

279. You say that you do not know it? — I do 
not. 

280. Do you know what is meant by a curse: 
— 1 do. 

'281. Will you undertake to say what is the 
curse which he used on that day ? — It is either 
the curse of the congregation or the other part, 
but I cannot English it. 

282. Then you are not sure that he spoke 01 
the curse of the congregation ? — I am quite sure 
that he spoke of the curse of the congregation. 

283. Will you undertake to swear that he said 
anything of the curse of the congregation ?— I 
will not. 

284. What is the Irish of the word “ curse ; 

is not the Irish of the word “ curse,” moulth ? — 
I think so. „ 

285. Do 
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285. Do you know Irish at all ? — I do. 

286. Do you swear that, you clo not know 
whether the word “ moulth” is a curse ? — I know 
it is a curse. 

287. Did he use the word “ moulth ” at all on 
that day? — I do not think he did. 

288. 'Did you not say to Mr. Reid a moment 
ago that you thought he used the word “moulth” 
on that dav ? — I did not. 

289. "Were yon talking about that the moment 
you left the chapel ? — There were several people 
talking about it. 

290. Were you talking of it ? — I was, I think. 

291. Are you sure of anything? — I am ; I am 
sure that I was talking about it at the chapel. 

292. When did you tell it first to Mr. 
O’Loughlan ? — I think on the Tuesday i'ollow- 
ing. 

293. Did you know at the time you told him 
that he had written off an account of it to Mr. 
Coneanen? — No. 

294. Did he ever tell you that he had ? — No, 
he did not. 

295. Will you tell me now the English transla- 
tion which you gave to M r. O’Loughlan ; will 
you tell me the exact words which you gave to 
M r. O’Loughlau? — I and two more men were 
together, and we were talking about it. 

296. Give me a direct answer to my question 

(which is plain) as long as you like ; tell me 
exactly the words which you repeated to Sir. 
O’Loughlan? — The two 

297. "Do not mind the two men; what were 
the words which you told him ? — We were talk- 
ing about it. 

298. What were the words which you told 
him ? — As near as I remember it was “ the curse 
of the congregation, or so, on anything that she 
would handle or go through.” 

299. What is the Irish of the words “ the 
curse of the congregation,” taking those two 
words by themselves ? — “ Moulth au pupple,” I 
think. 

300. Did you swear to me a few moments ago 
that he never used the word “ moulth ” at all ? — 
I said I was not sure. 

301. On your oath will you say that he did not 
use the word “ moulth ” ? — 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong remarked that 
the clergyman in question was sitting laugh- 
inf at the witness, and in the most marked 
way interfering with the man’s evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh directed the clergy- 
man in question to leave the court until the 
examination of the witness was over. 

Mr. McDonogh applied that the clergy- 
man might be permitted to remove to an- 
other part of the court where the witness 
could not see him. 

Mr. Justice Keogh adopted the suggestion, 
and directed the clergyman in question to go 
behind the witness. He said that no cause 
could be served, but would rather be mate- 
rially damaged by all such attempts at in- 
terference, and that if it became necessary, 
no matter what might be the consequences, 
lie would expel from the Court any person 
whether peer or peasant, on whose part he 
discerned the slightest interference with any 
. witness. 

302. Mr. Macdermot (to the Witness),] Did 
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you swear to me in the heaving of his Lordship, 
that the word “ moulth ” was not used ? — I could 
not say distinctly. 

303. Did you say to me that it was not used ? 
— I said I did not think that it was used. 

304. If you now say that you do not think 

that, it was used, what made you tell Mr. 
O’Loughlan that the words used were “ Moulth 
au pupple ” ? — The elder man than me was tell- 
ing me at the time 

305. I ask you why you told Mr, O'Loughlan 
that the words used were the“ curse of the con- 
gregation ? — I did not tell him at all : we were 
talking among ourselves, and he was in the same 
yard, and then he asked what it was at the latter 
end, and we up and told him. 

306. Did you tell him? — Both of us was telling 
him together. 

307. Did you tell him ? — Yes we both of us 
was telling him. 

308. Did you tell him ? — I did not tell him in 
person. 

309. Did you tell him in person?— I am not 
sure which of the two told him. 

310. M ill you undertake to say that you told 
him in person ? — I will undertake to say that we 
were both together at the time, and we were 
speaking Irish among ourselves. 

311. Did you tell hint in English that the 
words used were “ the curse of the congregation ” ? 
— I do not know whether it was I that told him 
or the other man. 

312. Will you undertake to say that you told 
him at all ? — I was telling him. 

313. But did you tell it to him; you told me 
a moment ago that you did tell him ; you say 
now that you will not undertake to say that you 
did tell him ; which is true ? — Both me and the 
other man were telling him. 

314. Did the other man tell him that the words 
used were “moulth au pupple”? — Both was 
speaking together. 

315. Did both of you say it to him ?— Both of 
us said it to him. 

316. Did you say it to him ? — Well I do not 
know which of us said it to him. 

317. Did yon say to him that the words used 
was “moulth au pupple ”? — I am not sure that 
it was “ moulth au pupple ” or “ the curse of the 
people.” 

318. Did lie use any words signifying curse ; 
tell me any Irish word for “curse” except 
“ moultli ” ? — Several. 

319. Tell me any one except “moulth”?— 
That is it. 

320. Do you know any other word for curse 
except “ moulth ” ? — I do not know. 

321. Do you not say that you think that the 
Reverend Mr. Loftus did not use the word 

moulth ” at all? — I will not say whether it was 
it or “ lao.” 

322. What is “ lao ” ? — Melt.” 

323. So that he might have said the word 
“ lao ” to her ; how long was he speaking in Irish 
— He was speaking a good while, but he was not 
long speaking at the time he cursed ; only three 
or four words. 

324. Was Mass over at the time? — It was not. 

325. And the people. I suppose, were heating 
their breasts ?— Yes they were. 

326. Were you beating your breast?— I was 
not. 

327. You were not horrified at it ? — I was not. 

B 328. Were 
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328. Were you laughing? — I was not. 

329. Have you an ambition to be a petty 
sessions’ clerk ? — I have not. 

330. Had you been looking for the office ? — I 
Tvas going to get it at one time. 

331. W ere you not trying to get it ? — I was not. 

332. Who was going to give it to you ? — I 
was not going to be a petty sessions’ clerk. 

333. Were you going to be a summons server? 
— Yes. 

334. Who was going to give it to you ? — The 


man that was in it died and I thought to get it 

335. From whom ?— From Mr Keilly and Mr 
O .Loughlan. 

336. Who is Mr. Reilly ?_Ho is a magistrate. 

337. When were you looking for it?— Last 
summer; it was last June or so. 

338. You are a very intelligent fellow, I be- 
lieve; a smart fellow, and fit to serve summonses » 
• — I think so. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. John Blake, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


7 ™ r '» n 3 , 39 ‘ T ot L are a resident in the county of 
J. Blake. Galway? — Yes. 

~ 340. And a Catholic ? — Yes. 

341. And I believe you are on the grand panel 
of the county ?— Yes. 

342. What is the name of the chapel which 
you attend ?— -Craughwell. 

343. Who is the clergyman there; do you 
know the Rev. Bartholomew Quinn ? — I do. 

344. Is he the parish priest, or a curate ?— A 
curate. 

345. Is he long stationed there?— Not verv 

long. 3 

346. Who was his immediate predecessor?— 
The Rev. Mr. O’Flanagan. 

About ,10w lon g is it since the Rev. Mr. 

U blanngau left it; is it since this agitation be- 
gan about the election?— He left it before the 
election. 

348. Is it since last summer that he left it 
les. 

349. Did you attend that chapel of Craugli- 
well on any Sunday before the election ?— I 
did. 

350. I allude to a particular Sunday upon 

which something was alleged to have been said 
by the Rev. Father Quinn ; were you there 011 
that occasion?— I was there there almost every 
•Sunday. J 

351. Did you hem- him from the altar on any 

of those Sundays say anything in reference to the 
conduct of people at the coming election ? — I 
did. 0 

3o2. Will you have the goodness to state the 
substance, as far as yon can with accuracy (as 
no doubt yon mil), of the words which you heard 
him announce from the altar j yon are not ex- 
peoteil to give the precise words, but as iar as 
yon can yon are hound to give ns tire substance 
of course; first, could you give us the Sunday? 
— I could not. 3 

,, P° y°, u kn ow whether it was the 14th or 
Q -i ^-n Whafc da y ifc was? ~I could not say. 

304. Will you give us the words?— On one 
occasion he said, “Any man who votes for 
Captain Trench should be shunned as if he had 
small-pox or typhus fever.” 

305. Did he on that occasion say anythin" 
more as to how that person would be regarded in 
his ! eligious character ?-I do not recollect his 
-aymg anything of that sort. 

her ? ke wken ke used those words 
Idtar* ■ ty P kus fever a ud small-pox ? — At the 

357. Was he in his vestments ?— He was. 

JJJ* 3 aa ? du «?g Divine service?— It was. 
Yes° y " VVaS 16 address ™o the congregation? 


360. The usual congregation ? — Yes. 

361. Did you, upon any other occasion, hear 
him make use of any language in reference to the 
election from the altar ?-Yes, I heard him speak 
about the election 011 different occasions. 

362. Will you be good enough (I do not care 
so much for the dates as for the substance of what 
he said), to recal to your recollection what he did 
say.'— Un one occasion he commenced his dis- 
course by saying, “ This is notan ordinary elee- 
non, it is not a contest between Captain Trench 
and Captain Nolan, but a contest between faith 
and, (1 think the word was) “ infidelity ;” but I 
am not very sure, it was some such words as that. 
1 do not recollect anything else. 

363. Did he say anything else as to the statns 
or position of the Catholics who would vote for 
Captain Trench ?— Not that I recollect. 

_ 364. Upon, any other occasion did ho address 
lus congregation in reference to the election ?— 
1 do not recollect any. 

365. Do you recollect his saying in what way 
Catholics would be regarded who would vote for 
Captain Trench. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

366. Mr. Serjeant A rmstrong (to the Witness).! 
Do you recollect his saying anything as to how 
they would be regarded by the Catholics or the 
tiling clergy ?— I do not recollect his saying any- 

367. Did he on several occasions use this lan- 
m Fivme service from the altar ?— 


368. Is that the church which Mr. Thomas 

Joyce was m the habit of attending ? Yes 

369. You have been in the habit of attending 
there ; have you observed that Mr. Thomas 
Joyce s seat was in the sacristy of the church ?— 
1 Knew it was in the sacristy. 

Yes° He iS a • Roman Catholic, is he not?— 

37 L 1 suppose that you knew that he was a 
supporter of Captain Trench ?— Yes. 

372. Was his seat continued in the sacristy 

after he avowed his support of Captain Trench ? 
— * “ ev £ ku f w put out of the sacristy. 

373. You do not know that?— No. 

374 . Upon how many different occasions did 
you hear this reverend gentleman, Mr. Quinn, 
speak from the altar on the subject of the elec- 
tion ; was it twice or three times. 

Mr. Macdonogh remarked that the Witness 
had already stated that it was on two occa- 
sions. 

375. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Witness).! 

You 
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You do not fix in to two or three : was it on 
three occasions ? — It was certainly on two 
occasions. 

376. Are you able to say one-third? — No, I 
am not able to say that it was on a third. 

Cross-examined by Mr. JMacdonogh. 

377. I understand from you that this was your 
parish chapel? — Yes, Craughwell. 

378. How far is it from, your residence? — 
About two miles. 

379. You are a regular attendant at Divine 
worship ? — Yes. 

380. And I presume the members of your 
family also ? — \ es. 

381. You were asked a question about the 
Rev. Mr O’Flanagan ; can you fix the time when 
he left the parish ? — I cannot fix the exact time. 

382. It was in the summer of last year, in 
1S71 ? — It was in 1871, 1 think. 

3S3. I understood you to say that, it was in the 
course of the summer '! — It was since the'summer. 

384. But you cannot fix the time for me ? — 
No. 

3S5. Can you at all tell me whether the ex- 
pressions which you heard used on that occasion 
were in the course of last summer, or last 
autumn ? — What I heard ? 

386. What you heard ; what you stated ? — 
Since last summer I heard them. 

387. Could you at all go near the dates? — 
Since Christmas. 

385. It is not to he expected that you can fix 
it more nearly. Of course you did not take down 
any part of them in writing? — No, I did not. 

*389. Is this clergyman a young man? — lie 
appears to be. 

390. I do not know him? — Neither do I per- 
sonally. 

391. Could you at all say whether what you 
are stating to his Lordship is the substance, as it 
struck you, or do you give the words as well as 
you can remember ? — With regard to the typhus 
fever and the small-pox, I believe those were his 
exact words, as far as I can recollect. 

392. Do you happen to know that the great 
majority of the voters of this county are Roman 
Catholics ? — I think so. 

393. There is no doubt about that, I believe ? 
— I think not. 

394. A very considerable body of highly re- 
spectable Catholic gentry are in this county ; is 
not that so? — Yes. 

395. May I take leave to ask you whether the 
great majority of the tenant farmers are not 
Roman Catholics ? — They are. 

396. I take it for granted that you have been 

very frequently at elections in this county since 
you reached your full age ? — Not very fre- 
quently. . , 

397. Were you at the election at which Lord 
Dunloe stood, when Sir Thomas Burke and Mr. 
Gregory were returned ? — It was when Lord 
Dunloe stood for the county. 

39S. Were you at the Loughrea meeting? 
No. _ . 

399. Did you receive the missive or circufor 
from Mr. Daly, a gentleman of rank in this 
county ? — I received a circular. 

400. Have you got it about you?— I nave 

not. . 

401. You did not preserve it i— iSo. 
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402. You did not think fit to go ? — I could 
not go. 

403. You know that words are very difficult 
to be remembered, are they not ? — Yes : I find it 
very difficult. 

404. I rather think that your’ experience in 
life will tell you that two persons of the. highest 
credit, supposing we take gentlemen as respect- 
able as yourself, hearing a conversation might, 
both intending to tell the truili, slightly vary ; 
might not that be so ? — It would be quite pos- 
sible. 

405. Could you undertake to say that what 
this reverend gentleman said on that first occasion 
was not this : that any voter who voted against 
his conscience should be shunned as if he had 
the small-pox or typhus fever ; could you posi- 
tively say that that was not what Father G’Fla- 
nagan said? — I should have thought that he 
said “ Captain Trench.” 

406. I am sure that, what you tliiuk, or believe, 
must be true, but you do not recollect it? — I do 
not recollect the word “ conscience ” being used 
in what I heard stated. 

407. May he not have used the words, that any 
man who would vote against his convictions and 
his conscience for Captain Trench ought to be 
shunned ? — What I stated just now was that any 
person who voted for Captain Trench should be 
shunned as a man having small-pox or typhes 
fever. That is what I understood him to say. He 
may have spoken on other occasions about convic- 
tions, of course ; but upon this particular occa- 
sion, I think that those words which I have stated 
were the words which he used. As well as I 
recollect those were the words. 

408. Was he mentioning the circumstance that 
Captain Nolan had the advantage of being in a 
Roman Catholic county a Roman Catholic?— 
Not that I recollect. 

409. W hen he made use of the expressions as 
to anv one who would vote for Captain Trench, 
when he was speaking of the particular contest, 
and saying that this was not an ordinary election . 
that it was not between Trench and Nolan, but 
between faith and infidelity ; did you not under- 
stand him to mean between the Roman Catholic 
faith and what he would consider any heretical 
faith ? — Yes, that is what I understood ; I should 
say so. 

410. Had he spoken at any length upon that 
latter occasion ? — Not very long. 

411. Do you remember his mentioning the 
subject of education in which the Roman Catholic 
clergy felt the deepest interest? — Yery likely he 
did ; I do not know. 

412. I will try if I can refresh your memory : 
did he not express to the people the deep interest 
in this great public question which the Roman 
Catholic clergymen have so much at heart, 
namely, the education of their children in early 
youth, and teaching them their own religious 
belief: do you remember his saying that? — I do 
not. 

413. Do you remember his speaking about the 
propriety of supporting Mr. Gladstone, who had 
done wliat the reverend gentleman thought was 
so desirable to abate the inequality of the 
churches ? — I do not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


b 2 
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Mr. Charles G. Cottinghasi, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


Mr. C. G. 
Cottingliam. 


414. You reside in this county ? — Yes. 

415. I believe that your father is coroner of 

3 -Ipril the county ? — Yes. 

' 1872. 416 - You are a member of the Catholic 

Church ? — Yes. 

417. Is your usual place of worship Movcullan ? 
• — No, Oughterard. 

418. Do you occasionally go to Moycullan? — 
Yes ; I went there from the 1st of January up to 
the election. 

419. Do you recollect being there up to the 
21st of January ? — I was there every Sunday, 
from the 1st of J anuary up to the election. 

420. Do you recollect on the 21st of January 
seeing Father Ivenny officiate there?— I do not 
recollect the date. 

421. But you recollect on one occasion seeino- 
Father Kenny officiate ?— Yes. 

422. Is he the parish priest of Moycallan 
Church?— Yes. 

423. Do you recollect his making any allusion 
to the coniine: election? — Yes. 

424. Do you recollect anything he said in 
reference to Captain Trench, and those who would 
vote for him? — Yes, he said that an v one who 
voted for Captain Trench should render an 
account for it. 

425. Did he say anything further about the 
account, or now it should be cast up ? — He said a 
great deal about Captain Trench and his family, 
and Ins father. 

42(5. What did he say about them ?— He said 
that his father- was one of the great enemies of 
the Catholic faith and religion, and that they 
would not have that house over them if Captain 
Irench’s father could. 

427. Did you hear him say that more than 
once ?— I think I did. 

428. Did you hear him say that any one who 
voted would have to account for it, more than 
once? — I would swear that I did. 

42 ®' P°. y° u recollect his saying anything about 
any Catholics who would not note for Captain 
JNoIan ?— No, I do not ; I do not think I do. 

430. At what time was it that he said that 
they would have to account for it ; was it while 
he had the vestaents on, or after he had taken 
them off?— While he had them on, from the 
altar. 

431. Did you hear him say anything about the 

means of getting to the poll, about cars or any- 
thing of that kind ?— Yes. J 

432. What did he say about that ?— He ap- 
pomted an hour for all the voters in the parish to 
meet at Mogcallanat 10 o’clock, and said that he 


1 j a , u “wfc, »uu sam mat ne 

wild accompany them into Oughterard, and that 
they were to go on and meet the Iullemane 
tenants (that was part of Father Conway’s parish), 
a m ti?', 6 }' ' vel ' e 1111 t0 on together. * ' 

•j.,' >= say how they were to travel ?— He 

" a d that Iie hoped that any one who had a horse 
or a car would bring it himself, and asked all the 
people about the place to bring their carts, and 
said that they would get 7 s. 6 d. a day. 

4 ^ 4 ' ^hen he said that any person who would 
vote for Captain Trench would have to account 
lor it, I asked you before did he say how they 
would have to account for it, or where, or when ? 
—I do not remember ; he said something, but I 
am not clear upon it. 


4 35- What was it he said to the best of your 
recollection ; give us what was said at the time 
that he used the words, that the people would 
have to account for it?— It was in Irish that he 
spoke ; I think it was “ the other world.” 

436. You think that there was something about 
the other world in it? — Yes. 

437. Do you know the name of the curate of 
of Father Kenny'? — I never met him; I think 
Kearney is his name. 

43S. Did you ever hear him making any 
allusion to the election on any day in the church? 
—Yes, the curate did; but I do not know him 
personally. 

439. Did you hear him make any allusion to 
the election or to Captain Trench ?— Yes ; he 
spoke of it, but lie said that he did not think that 
there was occasion for him to say much, as Father 
Ivenny said quite enough. 

440. Did he say anything besides when lie 
said that there was no occasion for him to say 
much, as Fatliey Kenny had said quite enouo-h • 
what, was the little that he did say, or did he say 
anything after that ? — I do not remember what 
he said ; lie said that there were parties, or a 
party coming into the parish to canvass for 
Captain Trench, and if they persisted in doing so 
consequences would be more serious than they 
expected. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macilermot. 

441 You say that you attended at this chapel 
troin the 1st of; January to the time of the 
election i — Yes. 

ff 1 2 * 4 - That was not your usual chapel ?—No. 

443. Did any other member of your family at- 
tend there during that time?— Ho; I do not 
tliuHc there was any other members of my family 
attended there during that time. 

444. I suppose that you very accurately ob- 
served everything that was said by the priest 
during the tunc that you attended the service ?— 

1 paid pretty good attention to it. 

445. Did you pa,y any special attention to it ? 
-IN 0, indeed, nothing special. 

446. Could anything have been said, probably 
without your hearing it ?— lie said a great many 
tumps that I did not mind much. 

447> Would you not have minded it more if 
you had had to give an account of it ?— At the 
time I did not think that I would have to give an 
account of it. 0 

448. What brought you there ?— I went there 
on business. 

449. What was the business?— I am baronv 
constable. 

. H 2, w lon S have you been barony con- 
stable ?— For two or three years, I think. 

451. What business brought you there?— It 
was the practice there for years to receive the 
cess from some of the people who had to come a 
long distance, and they requested me, when I 
was appointed, not to change the system, but to 
go there on Sundays for their accommodation. 

452 And was it for the purpose of collecting 
cess that you went there every Sunday ? — It was. 

453. 1 ou swear that ? — I do. 

454. Had you no other object?— No other 
object. 

455. To 
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455. To whom did you first give information 
about those words, -c render an account for it ? — 
I told it to a cousin of mine, Mr. O’Flaherty. 

456. Which Mr. O'Flaherty? — George E. 
O’Flahertv. 

457. Was that with a view to the election 
petition ? — I did not think that there would be a 
petition at the time I told him. 

458. When did you tell him? — It was, I 
think, about three weeks or a month before the 
election. 

459. How soon did you tell him after the 
words were spoken ? — I think I told him, in a 
few days, but I could not say exactly ; I know' 
it was not very long. 

460. Were you greatly struck by the words? 
— 1 was, because I heard different remarks passed 
upon them after the mass. 

461. Was it after mass that you heard the re- 
marks? — No. 

462. Did you take a note of the words? — No. 

463. Do you know Irish ? — Yes. 

464. Were the words used in Irish ? — He gene- 
rally speaks it in English first and then in Irish 
afterwards, or in Irish first and in English after- 
wards. 

465. Did lie speak them in English and in 
Irish ? — He generally does. 

466. Did he speak in both on this occasion? — 
I cannot swear that he did. 

467. You do not recollect very accurately 
whether he spoke about the next world in Irish. 
Did he speak it in Irish? — Yes, I think he did. 

468. Will you give me the Irish phrase? — 
The Witness spoke in Irish. 

469. Can you translate that?—" They must 
account for it in the next world.” 

470. Will you swear that he said those words? 
— Yes ; I will not swear positively that he said 
those words which I translated “ the next world” ; 
bui I think he did. 

471. Yoifc will only swear positively that lie 

said that they would have to account for it — 
Yes. _ . 

472. Have you been acting as agent m this 
election for anybody ? — Y es ; for Captain Trench. 

473. When were you first employed by him ? 
— I could not give you the date now. 

474. You must give me some idea of the time : 
do you remember when the Loughrea meeting 
was held : — Sometime in J anuary, I think. 

475. Where you employed by him at Christmas 
time or in December? — I will not swear ; I could 
tell you if I bad letters. 

47(3. You must try and form a conjecture; 
just remember the time of Christmas when men 
look for votes ; were you engaged at that time ? 
—I do not think I was; 1 think it was about 
January. 

477. About the beginning of January.-' — I am 
not quite sure, but I think so. 

478. Were you his agent at the time when 
you were attending at this chapel to receive public 
cess ? — I was. 


479. Did you think that as his agent you were Mr. C. G. 

employing yourself usefully in watching what Coitinghom. 
was said ? — 1 think I had a right to do it. — * 

480. You had a right to do it as his agent ? — 3 April 

Yes. l872 - 

481. You thought that as his agent, you had 
a right to watch what was said ? — Yes. 

482. You did occupy yourself in watching 
what was said? — I did for the last two or three 
Sundays that I was there. 

483. Was that with a view to a petition? — 

It was for the last two Sundays that I was there. 

484. Were you told to watch ? — I was. 

485. And you were watching: was it after you 
were told to watch that you heard him say the 
words that they would have to give ail account 
for it ?— No. 

4S6. So that after you were told to watch you 
did not succeed in detecting anything wrong ? — 

No. 

487. Who told you to watch ? — Mr. Concanen. 

488. Do you mean Mr. James 13. Concanen, 
my friend opposite? — Yes. 

489. Did he tell you to take notes of what 
was said? — No. 

490. Will you undertake to say that you were 
not canvassing for Captain Trench as long back 
as last November? — I do not think I was. 

491. At all events you have nothing worse to 
say against those gentlemen than what you have 
told us ? — No. 

492. I suppose that you know the people of 
that district very well? — Very well. 

493. I believe that it is a very Catholic district, 
is it not ? — Yes. 

494. As a matter of opinion, if neither priest 
nor landlord interfered, which would the people 
rather vote for, Captain Nolan or Captain Trench? 

— 1 think that if they were not interfered with. 

Captain Trench would have a good share of them. 

495. Just attend to me. You were canvassing; 
supposing that the landlords did not express any 
desire on their part for Captain Trench, and that 
the priests did not express any desire on their 
part for Captain Nolan, and supposing that they 
were told by tlie landlords and priests that they 
did not care a straw which they voted for, and 
that they might vote for whom they liked, what 
do vott think would be the result ? — I know that 
the” people in Oughterard, my own parish, would 
vote for Captain Trench. 

496. Under your investigation? — I will not 
speak for the Moycullen people. 

497. Who is the landlord in Oughterard ?• 

There are a good many landlords. 

498. Are those people Catholics ? — They are. 

499. Why do you think that those people would 
vote for Captain Trench ? — Because Captain 
Nolan has no favour there. 

500. Is that on account of the Port-a-Carron 
eviction ? — Yes. 

501. Was that the reason?— Yes; 1 think that 
was a very fair reason. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Thomas Clinton Davies, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Persse. 


502. Are you in the habit of attending 
Craughwell Chapel ?— Yes. 

503. Do vou recollect attending there last 
January ? — I do. 

504. Who performed mass on the Sundays on 
which vou attended ? — F ather Quinn. 

241—1. 


505. Is Father Quinn the curate of the parish ? 

— Yes. T. C.Duvies. 

506. Did Father Quinn make any allusion to 
the approaching election? — He did. 

507. Did he make any allusion to the Catholics 

B 3 who 
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Mr. who were about to vote for Captain Trench ? — 
T.C. Davies. He clid. 

"T 508. Will you tell us what he said in reference 

t° that? — He said that those who would vote for 
' Captain Trench ought to be shunned, as if they 
had the typhus fever or small-pox. 

509. Did he say anything as to the estimation 
in which they would be held by other Catholics ? 
— No, I did not hear him. 

510. Did he use any expression in reference to 
such Catholics about to vote for Captain Trench, 
implying that they would consider? — 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh allowed the objection. 

511. Mr. Peruse (to the Witness.)'] Did he say 
how they would be considered by the other 
Catholics ? — What he said was this, “ Those who 
would vote for Captain Trench ought to be 
shunned as if they had the typhus fever or the 
small-pox.” That is what he said as well as I re- 
member. 

512. You know Mr. Thomas George Joyce of 
Rahassan. He and his family used to sit in the 
sacristy of the chapel? — Yes; they were in the 
habit of hearing mass in the sacristy. 

513. Has that been changed; do they now 
occupy the sacristy ? — No. 

514. When did they cease to occupy it? — I 
think a short time before the election. 

51 5. Are you aware that Mr. Thomas Joyce 
was a supporter of Captain Trench ?— I am. 

516. Have you observed whether the pew 
which Mr. Joyce used to occupy in the sacristy 
is there now ? — No, I have not been in. the 
sacristy for the last year. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

517. Then you have not been in the sacristy 
since April 1871 ? — No, I think not. 

518. Have you been at that chapel since that 
frequently? — Yes, several times. 

519. Do you sit in the gallery?— No, in the 
body of the chapel. 

520. Of course Mr. J oyce knows better when 
he ceased to occupy a seat in the sacristy than 
you can possibly know ? — Of course. 

521. Can you give me the time when you 
heard Father Quinn the curate, speak upon the 
subject of the election ? — It was about the middle 
of January, I think, as well as I can remember. 

522. Might it lie early in January? — No, 
about the middle; about a fortnight or three 
weeks before the election. 


523. Are you a voter ? — No. 

524. I presume that you not being a voter, did 
not pay very marked attention to what was said? 
— Well, I could not but hear; I did hear what 
was said. 

525. You could hear it? — Yes. 

526. How near were you to the gentleman 
when he was speaking ? — About 10 or 15 yards 
from him, I should say. 

527. You have no memory of anything else 
but that single sentence? — Oh yes, I have. 

528. You have stated all that you heard?— 
Not all. 

529. Would you kindly give me the precise 
name of that chapel ? — Craughwell. 

530. Do you know that that is not Mr. Joyce’s 
chapel at all ? — W ell, yes, I heard so. 

531. You heard what? — It was not his parish 
chapel. 

532. Do you know which his chapel is?— I 
think a cliapel in Reveveagh. 


Re-examined by M r. Persse. 

533. You have stated to my learned friend 
Mr. Macdonogh, that you had heard some other 
matter stated by the Rev. Mr. Quinn ; you must, 
if you please, state everything which he said, as 
well as you recollect, in reference to the election? 
— On the first occasion he said that this was not 
a contest between' Captain Trench and Captain 
Nolan, but a contest between faith and unbelief. 
Then he said on the following Sunday, “ I Heard 
persons say they would vote for Captain Trench, 
and use all the influence in their power for Captain 
Trench. If those persons do not retract I will posi- 
tively denounce them at the altar on the following 
Sunday.” Then he went on to say that those 
who would vote for Captain Trench ought to be 
shunned as if they had the typhus fever or 
small-poX. 

534. Mr. Macdonogh.’] Does your memory 
improve as your age advances? — That is for his 
Lordship to see. 

535. May I beg leave to ask the precise words ? 
— ( 'The shorthand writer read the last answer but 
one.) 

536. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witness).] It was 
a contest between faith and unbelief ? — Yes. 

537. Did you not understand by those words 
that it meant a controversy or a contest between 
the Roman Catholic faith and any heretical faith ? 
— Yes, that was it. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Edward Davies, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


Mr. 

’ -E. Davies. 


538. I believe that you are the brother of 
Mr. Thomas Davies ? — Yes. 

539. Are you a Catholic by religion? — Yes. 

540. Are you in the habit of attending at 
Craughwell Chapel ? — Yes. 

_ 541 . Do you know the Rev. Mr. Quinn ? — 
Not personally. 

542. But you know the gentleman that I refer 
to?— Yes. 

543. He is one of the officiating priests there ? 
— Yes. 

544. Were you in attendance at that chapel 
in- the month of J anuary last ? — Almost always. 

545. Do you recollect his addressing the con- 


gregation from the altar in reference to the ap- 
proaching election? — Yes. 

546. Did that occur on more occasions than 
one? — I think it occurred on two or three 
occasions. 

547. Those were all in January ; we will take 
them as far as we can in. order of time. On the 
first occasion will you state the substance of all 
that he said, to the best of your recollection ? — 
He said that any one who would vote for Captain 
Trench should be looked upon and shunned as if 
they were infected with small -pox or typhus 
fever ; I am not sure whether he said more than 
that on that day. 

548. Upon 
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54S. Upon any other day do you recollect his 
saying anything else about the character of the 
contest ? — I could not. hear what he said about 
it ; but he said that there were some persons in 
the parish who had promised to support Captain 
Trench, and that they would use all their in- 
fluence for Captain Trench, and he told those 
persons if they did not retract before next Sun- 
day, he would denounce them from the altar. 

549. Was it from the altar that he used this 
language ? — Yes. 

550. Was it during Divine service ? — Yes. 

551. Was he in his sacerdotal vestments? — 
Yes. 

552. Was there a large congregation? — Very 
large. 

553. I suppose there generally is. The people 
are mostly Catholics, i believe, in that neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes, a great number of them are 

554. Have you stated now all as to which 
your memory serves you, or does any other mat- 
ter dwell upon your recollection ? — Nothing else 
about the election. 

555. Do you know whether there were voters 
in the chapel on the occasion or not? — I believe 
there were some. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McDermot. 

556. You say that it was during the service. 
I presume that you mean the time after what is 
called the communion: the post-commuuion ? — 
Yes. 

557. Is that not the time when clergymen 
usually make observations to their flocks ? — Yes. 

558. Before they read the prayer for the com- 
munion ? — No, afterwards ; it is before they give 
the benediction. 

559. Have yon been long attending that 
chapel? — I have for the last twelve years. 

560. Is not that the very time at which they 
have always given every description of admoni- 
tion to their flocks? — Yes. 


561. You were not surprised at their address- 
ing their flock at that particular time ? — Not at 
all ; that is the usual time. 

562. I believe, as a matter of fact, that if they 
postponed their observations until they had taken 
oft' their vestments, their flock would be gone, 
would it not ? — I believe they would, unless 
they told them to remain. 

563. Was it upon the same occasion that the 
reverend gentleman said that they should be 
shunned as if they had typlir.s fever, and that he 
should denounce those who had promised their 
influence from the altar? — I cannot say whether 
it was upon the same occasion or not; I know 
he said both. 

564. Will you state whether it was on several 
occasions, or on the same occasion? — I cannot 
say. 

565. You are in the daik about that? — Yes. 

566. Have you got a vote ? — No. 

567. Has your father a vote ? — Yes. 

568. I suppose you are supporters of Captain 
Trench? — Yes; he supported Captain Trench. 

569. Were you employed iu any way during 
the election? — No, indeed. 

570. Was your brother? — No, none of ns. 

571. Were you canvassing for him ? — No. 

572. Did you make any note of the observa- 
tions that were made by the reverend gentle- 
man? — I did not. 

573. Did your brother make any ? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

574. To whom did you first tell those observa- 
tions of Father Quin from the altar?— r I told 
them to my mother when I went back. 

575. When did you first tell it to any agent of 
Captain Trench’s? — I never told it to any agent 
of Captain Trench’s. 

576. Did your brother tell it? — I do not know 
whether he did or not ; I never told it. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Marcus Lynch, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


577. You are a Deputy Lieutenant of this 
county ? — Of the county of the town. 

578. You reside at Bamash, near this town ? 
— Yes. 

579. You are a Catholic ? — Yes. 

580. Do you recollect being at Atheury church, 
attending your service, some time previous to the 
election ? — I do. 

581. Do you recollect hearing the Beverend 
Mr. O’Grady speak at the altar in reference to 
the approaching election ? — I recollect the priest 
speaking; I believe his name was Father O’Grady, 
but I am not quite certain. 

582. Do you know the name of the parish 
priest at Athenry church ? — I am not certain of 
it ; I think it is Father O’Grady, but I am not 
certain. 

583. What was it that he said in reference to 
the coming election ? — He first said that he ad- 
dressed the congregation because he was in bad 
health, and there was going to be a public meet- 
ing in a few days afterwards, and he was not 
certain on account of his health of being able to 
attend there. Then he spoke of a gentleman 
who had been supported for a long time by the 
priests of the county turning against them. 

584. Did he mention that arentleman by name ? 

241—1. 


— I do not recollect ; I am speaking* now from 
memory. I took no notes, and I can only speak 
to the best of my belief. 

585. Will you continue your statement ? — 
Then lie continued to say that the Protestants in 
the reign of Elizabeth had demolished a Treat 
many churches about Athenry. As well "as I 
remember, he continued then to say that the 
Catholic clergy had acted as defenders of the 
liberties of the people; that there were a great 
number of them (I think he mentioned the num- 
ber of 1,200) then or about that reign, who had 
been put to death, not in Athenry, but altogether. 

586. In the Island of Saints generallyl sup- 

pose? — I do not know whether it was in the 
Island of Saints, or in Ireland or in England, 
but in the British dominions. He said that 
about .that number were massacred for the sake 
ol their religion, and that thev were massacred 
by the same faction to which Captain Trench 
belonged, not the family, but the same faction, 
co-religionists. Then he said a good deal more. 
I cannot follow exactly all that Tie said, but he 
concluded by giving the congregation to under- 
stand in his own words, that the sacrifice which 
those men had made of their lives would be thrown 
away if they voted for Captain Trench, and he 
B ^ ended 


Mr. 

E. Davies 

3 April 
1S70. 


Mr. 

31. Lynch. 
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Mr. 

M. Lynch. 

3 April 
1872. 


ended by saying that the blood of those massacred 
priests would be ou the head of any person who 
did not vote for Captain Nolan. 

587. Was that the only occasion on which you 
had the benefit of hearing the reverend gentle- 
man alluding to the election ? — That was the only 
occasion. 

588. Did you hear him say anything that you 
recollect more than what you have stated? — No; 
I do not recollect his having said any more. He 
spoke, I should think, from about 20 minutes to 
half an hour ; it was not during the mass, it was 
after he had taken off' the vestments, he spoke from- 
the altar. 

589. Were the congregation still assembled or 
had they broken up ? — The congregation was 
still assembled. I think he told them before he 
took off the vestments that he was going to speak 
about the election, but 1 am not certain. I know 
the congregation stopped there until he had taken 
off the vestments. 

590. Have you now told us all that you can 
recollect that was said by him in reference to the 
election on that occasion ? — Yes. 

591. Did ho say anything in reference to the 
Catholic gentry of the county? — Yes, I think he 
did. 

592. Mr. Macdonogh.] Do not mention it un- 
less you are sure ? — 1 said I thought he did. 

593. Mr. Murphy.'] Do you recollect his say- 
ing anything in reference to the Catholic gentle- 
men of the county ? — 1 did not remember it till 
you called it to my recollection, but now I have 
a recollection that he did. 

594. What was it as well as you can recollect? 
— I cannot be accurate, because I did not take 
particular notice of it, and it is several months 
ago. 

595. But some portion of it you know. An 
allusion to ycur own class and body I suppose, 
would strike you as somewhat remarkable. Will 
you give, as well as you can, the substance of 
what'you recollect, of any allusion made to the 
Catholic gentry of the county of Galway ? — 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question, 
unless the W itness had a recollection of it. 

Witness.] I said I thought that to the best 
of my recollection, he did make some such 
allusion ; but having read so many reports 
of meetings and speeches, I do not think 
that I am capable of stating with sufficient 
accuracy here upon my oath what he did 
say. I have a recollection that he did make 
an allusion to the Catholic gentlemen of the 
county. I think he did, so far as I recollect, 
but what I am going to say may have been 
taken from some speech which 1 had read. 

596. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You must not do 
that. You must only give us what you are able 
to state as having occurred on that occasion to 
the best of your recollection ?— All that I can 
speak of positively I have given an account of. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

597. It is not unnatural that a person who has 
read a great many speeches, might confound the 
recollection of a speech with the recollection of a 
discourse which lie had heard ? — If I were to 
speak of it here, I think that I would say pretty 
confidently that I did hear it. 

598. Would you be good enough to tell me 
whether the gentleman who you think was Mr. 
O’ Gray, was an elderly gentleman?— Yes; I 


think I can answer pretty positively that he was 
Mr. O’Grady. I heard that he was. 

• 599. When he spoke of 1,200 priests who had 
lost their lives, do you remember his speaking of 
a long trail of time, and a long period beginning 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and covering the reign 
of Henry the Eighth ; do you remember his 
historical reference to that 1 — No ; I only remem- 
ber that he spoke about the reign of Elizabeth. 

600. But the substance was, that several priests 
(no matter what the number was) had in former 
times suffered for their fidelity to their faith ?— 
Yes. 

601. That was with the view, I presume, of 
suggesting to the people that there should be 
reciprocity of feeling towards the priests; that 
as they had died for the people, so the people 
should endeavour to uphold them ? — 

Mr. Justice Keogh remarked that this was 
more a matter of observation than for exami- 
nation. 

Mr. Macdonogh stated that he would not 
press the question. 

602. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witness).] You 
made use of an expression which, in consequence 
of your turning aside your head I did not catch. 
You said that when he was talking of the num- 
ber of priests who had been put to death, he said 
that it was the same faction, and not the family. 
Then you used some other words which I did not 
catch ? — Go-religionists. 

603. I hope you will not feel offended (for you 
know I would not offend you) if I ask you this; 
I am sure that, you voted according to your con- 
scientious feelings? — I did not vote, because I 
would have had to go several miles into Conna- 
mara to vote. If I did vote, I would have voted 
for Captain Nolan ; but I did not vote, because I 
should have had to go a long distance. 

604. But you would have voted for him ?— 
Certainly. 

605. And of course from conscientious feel- 
ings? — Certainly, I would have voted for him. 

606. And not under any improper influence of 
any kind ? — Certainly ; I promised him my sup- 
port before in case Mr. D’Arcy retired, and in 
consequence of that, I would certainly have voted 
for him if I had thought my vote was necessary 
at all. 

607. You knew that Captain Trench, the 
gentleman opposed to us, and Mr. D’Arcy and 
Captain Nolan, were in the field ? — Yes. 

608. And it was with the full knowledge of 
that that you promised Captain Nolan?— With 
the full knowledge of that. 

609. You were quite prepared to go and vote, 
if you found it necessary ? — Certainly. 

610. But you know, of course, that it was un- 
necessary, for that the great majority of the voter's 
of this Catholic county was for Captain Nolan? 
— I knew that there was a large majority ; in 
fact that there was no doubt whatever about the • 
number of votes which would be recorded on each 
side, and it was inconvenient for me at the time. 
I believe I should have had to go to Clifden to 
register one vote. 

611. Were you in the town of Galway during 
the election at all ? — Yes, during the whole 
time. 

612. I am happy to say that during the whole 
of this election, not a single life was lost ? — I do 
not know ; I heard there were some at Tuam. 

613. The hearing was erroneous; there were 

not. 
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not. However, for a Galway election, I suppose 
it was as quiet a one as ever you saw ? — As far 
as tlie town goes, it was as quiet as any contested 
election I have ever seen. 

614. You are quite aware, as a gentleman of 
education, that it there were any obstruction or 
interruption of voters at the poll, the officer could 
adjourn the poll from time to time ? — I suppose 
he could ; I am not aware of the law. 

615. That is the law ; there was no interruption 
of the poll? — None in Galway, that I could see. 

616. Did you sec the voters coming up? — I 
did ; I saw a great number of voters coming up. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

617. As you were asked a good deal about it. 
did you see the voters coming up to the poll ? — I 
was in this court-house during the polling ; I can- 
not say positively that I saw any particular man 
coming up ; but I believe that some did come up 
while I was actually in the court-house. 

618. You were asked with respect to its being 
a very quiet election ; do you mean to say, that 
in your opinion there was no intimidation prac- 
tised prior to this election. 


Sir. Macdonogh objected to this question as 
not arising out of his cross-examination. 

Air. Murphy argued that the question 
arose out of the cross-examination. 

Air. Macdonoyh was heard in reply. 

Air. Justice Keogh ruled that the question 
could not be put. 

619. ^>lr. Murphy (to the I GVn <?.«).] Did you see 
who escorted the voters chiefly to the poll in 
Galway ? — When I said that 1 saw the voters 
coming up I meant to say that I saw them coming 
in ears into the town, and then I think that there 
were generally priests with them; I saw a good 
number of priests with them. 

620. Were they generally accompanying the 
voters that you saw ? — I saw the voters on cars, 
and I think, to the best of my recollection (I did 
not take particular notice of them), that I saw 
two or three cars coming in one after another with 
voters, and [ think I remarked generally a priest 
with them. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned till To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 


Mr. 

3/. Lynch. 
3 April 


c 
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Fourth Day. — Thursday, 4 th April 1872. 


4 April Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.— My Lord, I desire to have two witnesses called on their subpoenas not 
1872. m the expectation that they will answer at present. There are two gentlemen who have been duly 
subpoenaed, and whose attendance we deem of importance. I do not expect that either of them win 
now answer upon his subpoena, for this reason we have received from one of them personally and 
from the wife of the other, apologetic letters attributing the absence to sickness. My Lord I will 
at present have them formally called upon their subpoena, but I will not ask your lordship for the 
extraordinary intervention of an attachment; I, however, wish to be in a situation to enable Mr 
Concanen to say that they have been called on their subpoenas. One gentleman is Mr. John 
Farren, of Netterville Lodge, and the other is Mr. Thomas Kelly, proprietor of the Loufflirea. 
Journal.” ® 


(Mr. Farren and Mr. Kelly were called on their subpoenas, but did not answer). 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong . — My Lord, I am now in a position to say that an attachment will be 
moved for unless these gentlemen appear. 

Mr. Justice Keogh .— Certainly ; and you can state at the same time that very serious powers, and 
le under the statute, which I shall exercise ; and also powers of 


of a novel kind, are given to ine , ......... * ...... „ ai»o powers a 

adjournment which can be exercised with the view of procuring the attendance of persons. Quite 
irrespectively of the interests or views of the parties, I am charged with a special authority to report 
to the House of Commons, and I am quite prepared to take that course. The parties shall have 
benefit of all the powers which the Act of Parliament confers. 

Mr. Macdonogli . — We quite concur. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong . — I have great hopes, my Lord, that there will be no necessity for it. 


Mr. Charles Blake, sworn ; 

Mr .C. Blake. 621. You are a gentleman, resident, I believe, 

at Tuam? — Yes. 

622. Are you a magistrate of the county? — 
No. 

623. Did you vote or give your active support 
to either side at the last election ?— To neither 
side. 

624. Are you a Roman Catholic? — 1- am. 

625. Are you the proprietor of any building at 
Tuam which you were asked to let ’for the pur- 
poses of the election? — I am. 

626. What is it ? — I used it in former times. 
It was afterwards an auxiliary workshop. 

627. I believe you were asked to set it to Mr. 
Trench for his purposes ? — I was asked by one 
of his agents. 

628. Did you set it ?— I did not. 

629. Do you recollect the night before the 
election ? — I do. 

630. In what state was the town of Tuam 
upon that night? — Not very wild or wicked in 
any way. 

631. Was the band out ? — The band went out 
at a very late hour of the night, which they never 
did before. 

632. Was there any party tune which they 
played ? There were the usual tunes which they 
played. 

633. What were they ?— O’Toole and St. 
latncks Day, and a variety of tunes; 
they played as many as they knew how to play. 

634. Was there any breakage of glass upon 
that night ? — There was. 

635. Where ?— At the house immediately op- 
posite where I reside, first; in my house there are 
large plate glass windows, and on the return of 
the band from the presbytery where they had 
been playing for between 20 and 30 minutes, my 
windows were broken. 


Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

636. Your plate glass was broken ?— My plate 
glass windows. 

637. How far is that from where the priest 
resides?— More than 500 or 600 yards. 

638. Do you recollect the day after that seeing 
what was known as the Dunmore Mob in Tuam, 
a mob from Dunmore ? — I do. 

639. Was that a very large mob? — Yes. 

640. Had they flags with them ?— One flag. 

641. Did they break any glass in your 
house ? — T es, one of that mob, but of course I 
could not say who- One third of the large panes 
were broken that day, and these were palisades. 
I reside a little off the street, and I found several 
stones immediately under the windows which hit 
the ivy and the frame-work of the windows; they 
were underneath ; there were five or six stones. 

642. They had not taken effect on the glass ? — 
I believe so. 

643. But there were stones which under ordi 
nary circumstances would not be there ?— Cer- 
tainly not. 

644. Had you done anything that you knew 
of save abstaining from taking a part in the elec- 
tion to make yourself obnoxious ? — Not that I am 
aware of. I took no part whatever on either 
side. I refused the three gentlemen who applied 
to me on various occasions. My answer invaria- 
bly was that I was a man of business, and had a 
great deal of business transactions on both sides, 
and. that I thought it more prudent and more 
judicious that I should not vote on either side. 

645. Upon the day of the pole was there any 
insult or abuse offered to you or vour family ; — 
Plenty of it. 

646. In the town of Tuam ? — In the town of 
Tuam. 

647. That was at the polling place? — Yes. 

648. J ust give his lordship some idea of what 
you 
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you and your family suffered in that way ? — It 
appeared to me that one boy of the name of 
Slatterie was either sent or directed by some one, 
I cannot say who directed him, but he kept 
abusing and making use of the most offensive 
language for over three hours, although there 
were several policemen opposite my door at the 
time, where there was a depot. I suppose the 
stipendiary magistrates were in charge, still this 
fellow made use of the most frightful language, 
and he was backed by men that I never expected 
would have backed him ; aud then they abused 
me. Those were men belonging to a Mr. Cloren, 
a baker in Tuam. 

649. Do you recollect anything happening to 
the traces of your car or carriage ? — No, I do 
not ; but I recollect that one of my carts was re- 
turning from the town of Headfort from deliver- 
ing some beer at Mi-. St. George’s, aud at Castle 
Hackett. and at other places along the road, and 
one of Mr. Cloren’s men, whose name I forget, 
called upon the mob to cut the traces. 

650. Were you hearing it ? — I was. The mob 
refused to go, but allowed the cart to come into 
my yard, and no harm was done to it. 

651. Were you at the railway station on that 
day? — Yes; for we had a railway meeting at 
which the late Mr. Cowan attended, and he 
deputed me, as one of the directors, when I told 
him that I was not going to vote for either side, 
he asked me as a favour to attend there, and see 
that the trains got off in due course, and that 
every facility would be given to those that went 
by them. 

652. And did you do so? — 1 did. 

653. You attended there for that purpose ? — 
I was there from seven in the morning. 

654. Was there a mob there? — No; not 
then. 

655. Did the voters, Mr. Trench’s friends, 
who came to the station there, go by the ordinary 
road to the polling place? — No. 

656. How did they go? — They went, at my 
instance, along up the railway, and I will tell you 
why I asked them to do so. 

657. Mr. AJacdonogh.'] State the facts, if you 
please ? — I saw every one of the men who got 
leave to come into Galway to vote, and they all 
got their tickets — at least Mr. Nolan’s agent got 
tickets for them. 

658. Who was he? — A man of the name of 
Mullen. He paid for them, I presume. I know 
that he got a list of every one of those gentle- 
men, and the priests and all were paid for by 
him. 

659. Why did you send Mr. Trench’s voters 
along the line instead of by the ordinary road? — 
Three trains left that morning, one a special 
train, to enable the farmers going to Galway to 
vote — an application was made by Captain Nolan, 
or liis friends, to Mr. Cowan to give them a 
special train, and on consultation with the other 
directors, we thought it more advisable to give 
the train, but to let every man who wished to go, 
go by it ; and we declined giving a separate train 
for either side, and the ordinary train went in 
about half-an-hour after that train — only 22 
voters or parties were received ; a few of Captain 
Trench’s went by both trains, but the large 
majority in the first train, 19 or 20 of Captain 
Nolan’s men, went by it, and at a quarter to nine 
the second train started, and not more than eight, 
I think, went by it. Then that train returned, 
or was supposed to return, from Athenry at a 
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quarter to eleven — it did not not arrive until 
just eleven o'clock — and we were led to under- 
stand — 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I beg your pardon. 

660. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] Do not mind 

that. I found that the voters were to come by 
it, and they did not, but some gentlemen came by 
it, or acquaintances, who said 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] We do not want to 
know anything about the acquaintances. 

661. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Did you ob- 
serve anything which induced you to advise Cap- 
tain Trench’s friends to go along the line of the 
railway? — Yes ; I saw men most, cruelly beaten 
in my presence — one man’s arm I thought was 
broken — lie was, I believe, a man of Lord Clan- 
earty’s, I forget bis name — and I thought it my 
duty to send for Dr. Turner from the workhouse 
to see him ; the man went on. I got half a pint 
of whisky for him, and got him removed ; his 
wrist was very much injured, and the poor man 
was bleeding very much. I thought it better for 
the gentlemen who were not aware of what was 
going on in the town to go along the line. I 
advised them strongly to do so, and I begged 
Mr. Hill, the stipendiary magistrate, with an 
escort of police, to go up with them, and to take 
them up by Dean Seymour’s lawn, and then they 
were all ri ght. 

662. Do you recollect about what tune the 
voters and the priests came into the town that 
day to the poll? — I could not say positively, 
because I remained at the railway until quarter 
past eleven, at which hour the train started, and 
immediately after that train started I said that I 
would not go unless I knew that our train would 
arrive before three o’clock. 

663. Was it after that that they came in? — 

I could not say. 

664. Did you see them, as a matter of fact, in 
the town ? — I heard tremendous roaring, and 
saw a tremendous crowd round Daley’s hotel, 
and I saw a crowd which I did not know. 

665. Did you see any of the priests with that 
party ? — No, because I got frightened, and I was 
advised by Sir Thomas Kinven, who had just 
come down from voting, who said, “ your life 
will not be safe if you attempt to go down the 
street,” and I did not. 

666. Did you see any emblems ? — I saw green 
ribbons and laurels, and a variety of other 
things. 

667. Did you see any of the priests in green? 
— I saw laurels on some of tlieir hats, but not at 
that time. 

668. During the day of the poll, did you see 
any of the priests either with green rosettes or 
green ribbons? — I did not see any green ribbons, 
hut I saw laurels in their hats. 

669. Did you see any of them on horseback ? 
—No. 

670. Do you recollect the day on which Mi’. 
Denis Kinven died : I think you went to Castle 
Hackett that day. — I did. 

671. Did you meet Father Conway on your 
way? — I did. 

672. Did he say something to you ; had you 
some conversation ? — W e had no conversation. 

673. Did he speak to you? — He called upon 
me to stop. 

674. Mr. Macdonogh.] What was the day? 
— After the election. 

675. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] A very few 

C 2 days. 
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days, I believe? — I suppose about a week, it 
mio-bt be more, but I cannot state positively. 

676. Whereabouts did you meet Father Con- 
way? 

Mr. Macdonogh .] My Lord, I respect- 
fully object to this evidence. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh.~\ Upon what ground? 

Mr. Macdonogh .] That this was a week 
after the election ; the matter was completed, 
and the seat of the Member cannot be 
imperilled by any idle declaration. 

Mi'. Justice Keogh.'] Surely it must 
occur to you at once that if they should fix 
the agency of any particular individual, his 
declarations afterwards, referring to any- 
thing which took place at the election would 
be the same as the acts of the agent of the 
sitting Member at the election. Indepen- 
dently of that, you know perfectly well that 
under this Act of Parliament I am charged 
with a special power, and a special duty, 
and it may become my duty to make a 
special report to the House of Commons, 
and I could call any witness in the county 
to tell me anything which occurred which 
bore upon the state of the county at and 
previous to that election ; and matters 
occurring afterwards, and declarations made 
by parties may be most germain to this 
inquiry. I do not say that I am disposed 
at this stage of the proceedings to shut out 
that evidence. 

Mr. Macdonogh .] My Lord, where 
agency has ceased, and the business is over, 
I submit that no agent has power. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I cannot know that 
until I hear what it is. You shall not suffer. 
You are not here now with a jui*y. I will 
take care that you are not prejudiced in any 
way, as far as any man can take care, by 
anything by which you are not ultimately 
bound. I can hear all the acts at an election 
without agency being proved in the first 
instance. There is a special Act of Par- 
liament. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] My Lord, now that this 
high authority of the House of Commons is 
vested in a legal tribunal, I think that that 
tribunal will proceed according to the rules 
of evidence at Common Law. That appears 
to be the opinion of the best writers upon 
the subject. There is a great deal of force 
in what your Lordship has secondly said, 
and I yield to your Lordship. I have per- 
fect confidence that your Lordship will not 
finally deal with anything but legal evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Certainly not. You 
must ultimately make it evidence, but there 
is a special Act of Parliament which in these 
inquiries makes a most important alteration 
in the law, and declares that I shall hear 
evidence of bribery, treating and intimida- 
tion, or undue influence before agency is 
proved. It is quite an exception to the 
Common Law, and is made by statute. 

677. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Witness .) 
Will you have the goodness to tell us what 
Father Conway said, and what his gestures 
were. Give his Lordship as near a description 
as you can of what occurred. Were you on your 


way to Castle ITackett, or returning ? — I was on 
my way to Castle Hackett. 

678. Was the death of Denis Iverwen a matter 
of notoriety in the neighbourhood? — Indeed k 
was, and of great regret. 

679. Will you state the aspect and language 
of the Reverend Father Conway? — I do it with 
great reluctance, my Lord. 

Mi'. Justice Keogh.] But it is your duty. 

Witness.] Of course I am on my oath, and 
I must tell exactly what occurred. 

680. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Of course. You 
could be compelled by this court, and I would 
compel you if there was the least reluctance. 
You are bound to do so. — On my way to Castle 
Hackett I first met a brother-in-law of mine, Dr. 
Turner, who had been sentfor at the moment when 
Mr. Kerwen was perceived to be ill ; araan on horse 
was sent for him, and he was on his return toTuam. 
I said, “Dr. Turner, what has happened; how 
did it happen ” ? He said “ Go on, Charles, that 
madman is before you, take care of him, he is 
always abusing me on the road.” I really did 
not know the meaning of it, or who the madman 
was, or anything of the sort. I called out to my 
servant, “ Boyle, take care, there is some 
deranged man coming along, keep wide of him, 
and pass him by quietly.” I all this time did 
not know who was coming. At length when I 
went about three quarters of a mile further on, 
I saw a post car coming and three gentlemen on 
it, one of whom I recognised to be the Rev. Mr. 
Conway, the other two were perfect strangers to 
me. I never saw them before. I said to my 
servant, “ Keep wide of this cai', and get by it as 
quietly as you can.” After passing the cart, 
going about five yards beyond it, I saw the Bev. 
Mr. Conway (for I was looking back that way) 
saying, £ Stop, stop, stop,” standing up in the 
car, and he certainly made use of language which 
I did not expect. 

681. Mr. Justice Keogh.] What was the lan- 
guage ? — The language was, “ He is down, he is 
down ; I will put you and more of you down.” 
I got exasperated and I got flurried, and really, 
my Lord, I made use of language which I am 
very sorry to have done. I said “ Oh ; under 
such circumstances I was in hopes you were 
going to say something kind ; but,” I said, 
“ you are a scoundrel and a rascal to make use 
of such language under such circumstances.” 

682. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Did he say 
anything to that? — No, he did not; he sat down 
very coolly, and desired the man to drive on. I 
then drove on about a quarter of a mile further 
on, and I met another .acquaintance of the late 
Mr. Curwen, Mr. Robert Henry, and he was 
going on the same mission as I was. I g°t in *° 
the taxed cart with him, and I told him what had 
occurred. He was the first person that I met. 

683. Will you give us 6ome of the particular's 
of the abuse heaped upon your family on the 
polling day. I believe your wife is a Protestant? 
— She is. 

684. Just give us some of the flowers of rhe- 
toric which were levelled against you? — This 
young boy of about 22 or 23 years, named Slat- 
terie, was there ; he commenced abusing roysen 
in the first instance. I went out, and heard them 
shouting up the street, and I went as far as my 
own gate ; and then and there he commenced 
abusing myself- Mrs. Blake was in the window* 
and she saw it, and she came out and tried to 

induce 
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induce me to go in, and then he called her all 
the names that I am ashamed to say : he called 
her a black Protestant, and said that I was no- 
thing Letter ; that I should go down to church 
at once, and jump ; that I was a jumper ; there 
were a variety of things of that sort. 

685. Were expressions of obscenity made use 
of? — There were a great deal of nasty words. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] It is unnecessary to 
give them now. 

Witness.] He continued it on for nearly 
three hours — going away for about a quarter 
of an hour, and coming back again. 

6S6. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Do yon know 
whether that man was in the habit of attending 
mass in the chapel at Tuam. Have you ever 
seen him there ? — I have seen him at mass since 
and before. He was originally a fellow who was 
in the workhouse at Tuam, and he was hound 
out to a trade, and he took very good care to tell 
me so ; that his time was up, and that he cared 
nothing about me now. 

687. I suppose lie has the use of his ears? — 
Very well. 

688. And lie could hear anything which was 
said from an altar denouncing people ? — If it was 
said, he could. 

Mr. Macclonogh.] My Lord, I must object 
to Serjeant Armstrong asking such ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] My Lord, it 
was merely that he could hear. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] We must assume 
that every man hears until the contrary is 
proved. 

689. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the TFifaess.] 
— Was there any peculiar expression used to 
yourself, which you have no objection to repeat? 
— Several expressions by this fellow and by others. 

690. Just state a few of the others — the 
members of the mob ?— Not by very many, but 
three or four of the foremost ones called upon 
the mob to break in and go into my brewery, and 
take out all the sour water and beer that was in 
there, aud throw it down the river, and words of 
that sort, and a variety of other expressions or 
names. 

691. Previously to the election, had you ever 
been molested or insulted in this way ? — Never ; 
not for years. 

692. And do you attribute this annoyance to 
the disturbance attending the election? — Cer- 
tainly. Up to the day before I never saw any- 
thing more peaceable, nor people less inclined to 
insult me. The first time that I saw an insult 
given was the day previous to the election, when 
I saw the ringleaders in this mob attack one 
gentleman, in the neighbourhood of Tuam, Mr. 
Kilkelly. I thought that I had some influence 
with them, and I called upon them. I called 
upon the ringleader, a man of the name of' 
Hannon. I said : “ Hannon, what are you at ? 
Why do you insult Mr. Kilkelly? To my own 
knowledge neither of us is going to_ vote, and 
there is no use in insulting a man who is going to 
do vou no harm." He said: “ You know that of 
your own knowledge ? ” “ I do,” I said ; “ and I 
have it from himself that he is not going to vote 
at all ; and if he is going to vote, it is in Galway 
that he should vote and not here.” Because he 
lives in Galway, and they did desist then. 
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693. Who is Mr. Kilkelly? — A gentleman Mr .C.Blahe. 

residing about five miles from Tuam. Anril 

694. Is he a Roman Catholic? — He is. Then 1 g_ 2i 
they turned round, and they hooted him, and 
shouted, and if he had not had a race for it, I 
believe he would have been badly treated. 

Another gentleman, living quite opposite to me, 

a Mr. Keeley, they hunted into his own house, . 
and abused him, shouting at him: “ This is the 
gentleman whose windows were broken that 
night " ; and I felt it my duty to speak to the 
stipendiary magistrate. I said, e * From the 
treatment which I saw given to Mr. Keeley a 
while ago, I think it would be advisable to place 
some person there to watch him at night ” ; and 
I believe that upon my suggestion they had 
police there when his windows were broken. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mncdonogh. 

695. Are you a Poor-Law Guardian? — I am. 

I have been Vice-Chairman of the Tuam Union 
for 23 years. 

G96. Slatterie was in the Union Workhouse. 

— He was. 

697. Do you remember when he was put out? 

— I could not say : but I certainly must say that 
when he told me, “ I am out of my time now,” it 
must be fully either three or four years ago. 

698. What was the meaning of his saying, “ I 
am out of my time now ? ”■ — He was bound to 
a shoemaker, and the guardians assisted him to 
be bound, because he was an orphan boy. 

699. He was put out of the workhouse? — No, 
he was not put out, because he was regularly 
bound. 

700. What is he now ? — A shoemaker. 

701. I suppose he is in very humble circum- 
stances ? — I believe so. 

702. You never employed him? — -Never. 

70 J. When was it that you detennined not to 
vote on either side? — My determination was 
made up shortly after the previous election of 
Mr. Mitchell Henry and Captain Nolan. Captain 
Nolan called upon me at my house, and asked 
me would I vote for him. I made no confidence 
at all about it. I said, “ I will vote for you, and 
will bring every influence that I can to bear for 
you.” 

704. I ask you when you made up your 
mind ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] He says that he 
made up his mind after the previous election 
of Mr. Mitchell Henry and Captain Nolan, 
and he then proceeded to say that he had 
previously promised Captain Nolan, and he 
was going on to add something. If you 
begin on the enquiry, the witness is entitled 
to explain. He said that he had made up 
his mind after an election, and then he con- 
sidered it necessary to explain his answer, 
and he was proceeding to explain it, and is 
entitled to do so. Mr. Blake is a most ex- 
perienced juror, and he knows all about ex- 
plaining an answer and giving an answer ; no 
man knows it better, for 1 have often had 
the pleasure of seeing him in the box under 
other circumstances. He is now giving you 
an answer, and I do not see why he should 
be stopped. 

705. Mr. Seijeant A rmstrong (to the Witness).] 

Continue ; what occurred between yourself and 
Captain Nolan ? — Captain Nolan called upon me 
a few davs before the election. I had promised 
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Mr .C.Blake. to vote f° r hi 01 l° n g previous to this. I took no 
— very active part up to that time, and on either 
4 April the Friday or the Saturday, or some day during 
1872. the previous week, he asked me if I had. any 
objection to come in, and to be one of his friends 
on the day of the nomination. I said, “ Captain 
Nolan I feel a great reluctance to do so, but how- 
ever under the circumstances I promised to vote 
for you and I will do so.” The nomination day 
was to be on Monday. On the Sunday Captain 
Nolan and his brother and I were at his office in 
Tuam up to half-past 5 o’clock, and I saw my 
friend and his friend, Mr. Higgins who was my 
private solicitor, and we had a great deal of con- 
versation ; but he went on by car to Galway to 
make arrangements for tire nomination the next 
day. At half-past five I went home to my dinner, 
promising Captain Nolan to go in by the 9 o’clock 
train in the morning. I started for Tuam. When 
I got to Atheury I met Mr. Andrew Comin, a 
friend of Captain Nolan’s, and I heard that 
Captain Nolan had resigned. Had he gone on 
with his appeal he would have polled a very 
large majority over Mr. Mitchell Henry. I got 
so annoyed and vexed that I went back with 
Mr, Higgins by the next train, and did not come 
on to Gahvay. When he canvassed me at the 
next election, I said at once, “ Captain Nolan I 
will not and cannot vote for you.” He said, 
“ You promised me formerly.” I said, “I did, 
but what guarantee should I have that you 
would not do the same thing as you did before ? 
I do not think that you treated either your com- 
mittee or your friends well by resigning without 
consulting them.” We parted then, and he 
asked me on going away out of my parlour would 
I promise not to go against him. I said, “ My 
present determination is not to vote on either 
side, but,” I said, “ I will make no distinct 
promise at present.” 

706. Mr. M acdonogh.~] That is a pretty clear 
explanation, and nothing can be more satisfactory 
to me ? — I am glad of it, it is the fact. 

707. I have no doubt that it is the fact. Then 
you had made up your mind not to meddle at all 
on either side at the next election ? — I had, and 
I distinctly refused both Captain Trench and 
Mr. D’Arcy. 

708. Each of whom had called upon you? — 
Yes, several times. 

709. In fact you felt annoyed that Captain 
Nolan should have resigned without consulting 
you, you having taken an active part for him ? — 
I felt a little jealous. 

710. You have now given to his Lordship the 
reason why you totally declined to intermeddle 
in the last election ?— I have. 

711. And you never intended at any time to 
vote for Mr. Trench ? — Never ; that is to say I 
had refused him, both by letter aud personally, 
and I told him my reasons, namely, that it would 
not be advisable for me as a business man to 
interfere on either side. 

_ 712. Did you know Father Thomas ? — I knew 
him very well up to a certain period. 

713. You do not know him now? — We are 
not on speaking terms. 

714. Did you know that he had promised 
Captain Nolan on this occasion? — Oh, yes, of 
course he must, he was one of his principal 
supporters ; he made no secret of it. 

715. How long is it since you and Father 
Thomas quarrelled? — I cannot say exactly. 


is over a year. It is since about October twelve- 
month. 

716. Did you tell Captain Nolan that if he 
gave up Father Thomas you would support him? 
— No ; I told Captain Nolan, “ I am very glad, 
captain, you came alone, for really the company 
that you have chosen to canvass the town I do 
not approve of.” 

717. That is Father Thomas ? — And others. 

718. Did you give him to understand that if 
he would abandon Father Thomas you would 
assist him ? — I did not, indeed. 

719. Nor anything to that effect? — No; for I 
never had any intention of voting for him from 
the former election. 

720. Did you know that Mr. Michael Roche 
was assisting Captain Nolan? — I heard it; and 
I think that I saw him accompanying him and 
the other gentleman about the town.” 

721. What is Mr. Michael Roche? — A 
farmer. He has purchased a small property 
near Tuam, from Mr. Higgins. 

722. Are you and he on terms ? — No, indeed. 

723. I am afraid that you have had the mis- 
fortune of quarelling with a great many people ? 
—I have had the misfortune of quarrelling with 
him because he behaved most ungentlemanly 
to me, and, perhaps, if you will follow it up, I 
will tell you how it was. 

724. Did you ask Captain Nolan to give up 
Michael Roche?— I do not think that T made so 
much of him. Michael Roche is not of so much 
importance that I would ask a gentleman to give 
him up, for I do no not think that he would be 
of any benefit to any side on which he would 
be. 

725. Did you tell Captain Noland anything 
to the effect that you wished him to give up 
Michael Roche ? — I told him previous to this last 
election, at the former election, that I thought 
that he ought to have chosen his company, and 
that he was doing more harm than good. 

726. Are you a very irritable gentleman ? — 
No, I am not. 

727. Why have you the misfortune of differ- 
ing with so many people 9 — There is not a man 
in Galway that has disagreed with fewer, I 
think. There are some gentlemen that you 
must differ with. 

728. I believe that Father Conway and you 
are not on the best terms? — We are not at 
present. We were very good friends up to a 
couple of years ago. I have dined in his house, 
and a very hospitable fellow he is. 

729. He is a hospitable, good, pleasant fellow ? 
— No doubt of it. 

730. And an educated gentleman ? — I presume 
so ; he would not be a clergyman if he was 
not. 

731. What is about the date of your quarrel 
with Father Conway ? — It is nothing connected 
with the election. 

732. I only want the time. I will not inquire 
into the circumstances. — About June twelve- 
months. 

733. June twelvemo nths you quarrelled with 
Father Conway, and October twelvemonths you 
quarrelled with the ot/j er fellow ? — It might be 
earlier than that ; and I had a previous quarrel 
with Father Conway. 

734. How many years ago? — Four or five 
years ago. 

735- And you made it up ? — Yes. 

736. And you dined with him again ? — No. 

737. But 
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737. But lie dined with you? — I am not 
aware that he did. - 

738. You made it up? — I did, at the inter- 
ment of my brother, and he behaved like a. 
gentleman on the occasion. He put out his 
hand and shook hands with me. 

739. And you behaved liked a gentleman, I 
have no doubt ; you forgave him, and he forgave 
you ? — I did. 

740. How many other persons besides Bather 
Thomas and Father Conway had you differences 
with ? — There is another gentleman, who is now 
residing in Mayo. 

741. Who is he? — A man who was acting 
with Father Thomas, in Tuam, the curate under 
the archbishop. 

742. We will call him a colleague ? —Yes ; his 
name is Father Stephens. 

743. When did you quarrel with Father 
Stephens? — About November or December 
twelvemonths. 

744. That unfortunate year was a quarrelsome 
y ear ? — It was ; and I can tell you why I did 
quarrel, if you like ? 

745. I take it for granted that you have told 
us the whole of what occurred on the occasion 
when you met Father Conway on the car? — I 
think I have, as nearly as I can recollect. I am 
very sorry that any such thing should ever have 
occurred, and I beg to apologise to lather 
Conway for having made use of the remark 
which 1 did to him. 

746. That is very handsome and very like a 
gentleman? — I was exasperated; and 1 was in 
grief at the moment for 1 had lost one of my best 
friends. 

747. There were two other gentlemen on the 
car? — There were. 

748. And vou cannot give me any idea of who 
they were '—I cannot ; I heard afterwards that 
there were two gentlemen who were selling wines. 
I cannot say whether they were or not 

749. You told Serjeant Armstrong that for a 
lone time past vou had not been badly treated in 
the way you have described, by your windows 
being broken. I suppose that on some former 
elections windows were also, broken ? — They 
were ; but my father was then living, and I was 
not the proprietor. 

750. And his windows wore broken then i — 
They were ; a great many. 

751. At what election was that; do you 
happen to remember ; was it at Lord Dunlo’s . 

752. At what election was it? — It was so long 

ago that I canuot exactly recollect, but I think 
it was at an election between Sir Thomas Burke 
and Lord Dunsandle. . 

753. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] It is fully 
thirtv vears ago? — Yes; and more. 

754. ' Mr. Macdonogh.] Sir Thomas Burke 
was the popular candidate then t — I rather 
?hmk it was Sir John Burke, Sir Thomas s 

755. Was not he the popular candidate? — 
I do not know ; I think that they were whatthey 
call pretty even. 

756. Was not Sir John declared the sitting 
Member?— He was for a few days ; be was put 
out on petition, I think. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

757. I do not wish you to have the reputation 
in your county of being a quarrelsome man ; 
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what did you quarrel with Father Conway about Mr.C'.BZafe. 
the last time before this election ? — By having rT~q 

been told that he called me out at the altar at 4 l8 ^ 
Headfort, because I did not agree with him in ' 
giving indiscriminate out-door relief to paupers. 

I was told by several that he did. 

75S. Is wliat you call calling you out what is 
vulgarly called denunciation? — It is something 
tantamount to that. 

759. Was it after that that you met him at 
your brother’s interment ? — It was. 

760 And he stretched out his hand? — Yes; 
and performed the religious ceremony at the 
grave yard, he being the parish priest. 

761. What happened between yourself and 
Father Thomas which prevents your speaking 
now ? — It has nothing in the world to do with 
the election. 

762. What about Father Stephens?— Just the 
indentical same thing. It was on one point that we 
fell out, and I felt it my duty and the duty of 
two other gentlemen, one of whom is a relative of 
mine and the other is married to a connection of 
mine, to go and complain of both those gentle- 
men to tlie archbishop, and Father Thomas was 
present, when we laid our case before the arch- 
bishop. 

763. You have been asked by my learned 
friend whether you are a very quarrelsome man. 

1 think you had better state the fact what it was ? 

— It was caused by a little convivial society which 
which was got up in Tuam partly at the instance 
of Mrs. Bernard, the present Bishop Bernard’s 
wife. Mrs. Bernard and her two sons, and I was 
called upon to be one of the committee consisting, 

I think, of eight Catholics and four Protestants 
in the neighbourhood, and we thought it no harm 
and did not think it of any consequence, and we 
got up a subscription, and we advertised this sing- 
in" party to Father Thomas, and I believe that it 
displeased Father Thomas, and he came out and 
made use of very strong language. 

764. At the altar? — Yes. 

765. Was this a musical society to give con- 
certs ? — It was for amusement. 

766. Had it a charitable object in view ? — It 
hardly paid the expenses, because we got our 
singers from Dublin. 

767. Have you any reason to think that these 
circumstances had anything to do with the insult 
offered to you at the last election by the breaking 
of your windows ? — I cannot say. 

768. According to the best of your judgment 

you believe that "these anuoyanees at the last 
election, were because you stood aloot . 1 do. 

769. Mr. Macdonogh.] Did you say you were 

not present at the chapel irhen Father Comvay 
denounced you?— I never was at mass m Headfort 
to my knowledge. . _ T T i i •* 

770. You did not hear him .'— No, I heard it 
from others. 

771. You were not present also when rather 
Thomas spoke of you at the altar?— No, I was 

772. It was only what you heard? — I heard it 
from my family. 

773. Mr. Seneant Armstrong.] When Father 
Thomas was brought face to face before His brace 
the Archbishop and you made your complaint, 
did he deny that he had denounced you ■•'—tie 
did not, and he also admitted that it was by his 
directions dint Mr. Stephens had spoken as well 
as himself, and it was at that that I felt hurt. 

774. Did the arehbishop reprimand him, or 

C 4 what 
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•Mr .C.Biahe. what did he do? — He has done nothing yet, I do 
— — not know what he will do. 

^1872! 775. Mr Justice Keogh.~\ Was the language 

which was used to your family, and were the 
attacks upon you on the day of the election ? — 
Yes, the day of polling. 

776. Wa3 it previously to that, or subsequently, 
or was it confined to that day ?— Nothing was said 
or done to me until the night previous to the 
polling, and then they broke the windows and 
nothing was said then except shouting as they 
always do and I did not mind that. I never an- 
ticipated that they would break my windows when 
I took no part in the election. 

777. Was the abusing Mrs. Blake and yourself 
on the day of the polling? — It was. 


778. Was any reference malic in tile coumJ 

that abuse to the election; you have told us th 
language which was used? — There was. 8 

779. What ?— Calling out that I was opposite 

Nolan, and that I was a frenchman, and a varint, 
of other epithets. * 

780. Has that abuse been continued since the 
election, I mean the abuse referring to vonr 
having been a supporter of Captain Trench or 
an opponent of Captain Nolan’s, has it continued 
since or was it dropped after the election ?— It 
gradually dropped, but it continued very much 
even m going- along the roads I would be shouted 
at, and a variety of things of that sort by little 
boys, but I did not mind, 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Laurence Walsh, sworn; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


L. T Vahh ~J 8 1‘ 4 RE y° u in t,ie em pl°7 of Mr. Trench, of 
' Clonfcrt ? — I am. 

782. You act as his bailiff, I believe? — Yes. 

783. Is the church of Gurteen the place which 
you usually attend for worship ? — Yes. 

784. Do you know the Reverend Mr. John 
Deely who officiates there ? — I do. 

785. Is he the parish priest, or the curate?— 
I cannot say. 

786. Were you there on the 21st of January 

last ? — I was. 3 

787. Do you recollect, -when mass was over. 

Father Deely calling on the people to do any- 
thing ?— Ido. 3 

/88. What was it that he called upon them to 
do then? — He said he was ready to take the 
names of any voters who he was satisfied would 
vote for Captain Nolan. 

789. Where was he when he said that?— He 
was. on the altar. 

790. Had he his vestments on at ths time, or 
had he taken them off?— I think they were off. 

791. Did any of the people come forward to 
him then ?— Every man shouted out his name 
to him; 

792. Did he do anything when they called out 
their names ; did he take them down ?— He did 
afterwards. 

793. After they called out he took down their 
names ? — Yes. 

794. Was anything done as the names were 
taken down : did Father Deely call out, or say 

anything, when the names were given in? I 

cannot retnember whether he did or not. 

795. Was there any cheering in the chapel ?— 
Ihere was; there was an excitement. 

796 Was anything said to you there by Father 
Ueeiy r I believe so ; I think that he mentioned 
my name. 

797. Was your name mentioned by him ’ 

No. J 

798 ‘ . was said?— It was said that there 

was a bailiff in the parish and not out of the 
parish, and I believe that I was the person 
said , tIiat I was a lying, spying 

bailiff. That was on the 14th. ^ 0 

799. On the 14th also had names been taken 
down m the chapel ?— No. 

800. But that wes said on the 14th ?— Yes. 

801. Was there anything more said that 'you 

tke 14 th? — Not that referred to me. 
tfcp L , 8 P Gakin g. ^out the election on 
the 14th?— He was telling people to vote for 


Captain Nolan ; he was recommending people to 
vote for Captain Nolan. 

803. Was he saying anything about Captam 
■trench ? He was saying that Captain Nota 
was preferable to him to be returned for the 
county. 

_804. Tell me all that you recollect him to have 
said about the election on that day, the 1.4th?— 
I did not take any particular notice of what he 
was saying except the slander which he uttered 
on my self as I thought. 

8.05. On the 21st, the day that the namer 
were taken down, were you asked to give in your 
name ?— No. 3 

806. Did you give in your name to him?— 
No. 

807. M hen the other names were taken down, 
was anything said about you?— No; I walked 
out of the chapel. 

808. What was done to you when you walked 
• T went on the road for a few yards, and 

I was hooted along the road. 

809. Where did you malic for?— I made for 
home. 

810. Did those who were hooting you follow 
you ? — A part of the way. 

811. Where there many following you, hooting 
you?— I believe that there we a good lot; a 
bulk on the road. 

812; How far is your own house from the 
chapel ? — About tivo miles. 

81 i 3 ‘ ^ ar on tke wa y did this bulk of 

people follow you ? — I suppose about 150 yards, 
or so ; a couple of hundred yards. 

814. Did you remain in your bouse for some 
time after you got home ? — I did. I was in my 
house during the night. 

815. Did any persons come to your house 
during the night ? — They came quite close. My 
house is very near the road, and a large number 
of people came, about my house at night, on the 
load, and remained for about an hour hooting 
and groaning at me. 

816. Is that your handwriting (handing a 
paper to the Witness) ? — I cannot say without a 
glass. 

Mr. Justice Keogh. ] Get your glasses. 

Mr. Concanen handed a pair of spectacles 
to the Witness. 

817. Mr . Murpliy'\. Is that your handwriting; 
read it over to yourself {the Witness read the 
paper) ; did you write that ?— I did. 

818. Can 
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818. Can you recollect on what day you 
wrote it ? — I do not recollect now, without look- 
ing at it. 

819. Look at the date of it ; January 27th ? 
—Yes. 

820. Was what you wrote in it true ?— It was; 
but some of it may not be very clear to others 
as to what I meant by “ hooted and groaned 
from the chapel.” It was on the road outside the 
chapel. 

Mr. MacDermot. 1 My Lord, I object to 
any use being made of this paper. This 
appears to be a document which, of course, 
the Witness might refresh his memory with, 
provided that it was of a contemporaneous 
date. It appears now to be dated the 27th 
of January. It was made six days after 
the second Sunday. We must have some 
rules of evidence. 

Mr. Murphy .] My Lord, with every 
respect, in a case of this kind, the rules of 
evidence cannot be applied in the same 
manner as in a simple case between plaintiff 
and defendant. Of course, where a plaintiff 
brings forward witnesses to establish his 
case, in an ordinary issue between parties, 
the witnesses whom he brings forward are, 
in the first instance, properly and reasonably 
looked on as his witnesses, and the wit- 
nesses for the defendant are looked on as 
the witnesses for that party. Of course it 
is well known that, on cross-examination by 
either party in such case, you can cross- 
examine a man as to anything which he has 
said or has wiitten. You cannot do that 
on direct examination, in an issue between 
the parties, until you have shown the wit- 
ness to be in some degree adverse. But, 
my Lord, with very great respect, in an 
investigation of this kind, an investigation 
of a public nature, not so much between 
the parties themselves, the rules of evi- 
dence are not to be applied in the same 
way. A witness coming forward is not to 
be supposed to be the witness of either 
party, or in the interest of either party. 
If that rule is applied in an investigation 
of this kind, bringing up every man from 
different parts of the country, who is sub- 
jected to observations made from the altar 
of his own chapel, it is idle and absurd to 
say that a man of the rank of the Witness 
on the table can be a willing witness, when 
a gentleman of the position of the last 
Witness with great reluctance gave evi- 
dence of what had occurred in his presence ; 
and, my Lord, with very great respect, if 
this man shows hesitation and imperfect 
recollection now, I am perfectly entitled to 
show what he wrote, I say substantially 
contemporaneously, because “ contemporane- 
ously ” does not mean instantaneously, and 
I am entitled to do that in order to test 
his accuracy on behalf of the gentleman 
who is Petitioner here, but I say chiefly on 
behalf of the public, for whom you are 
holding this investigation. 

Air . Justice Keogh.'] I think you are 
entitled to a considerable latitude, and I 
think that if a witness shows any reluct- 
ance, you are entitled to refresh his recol- 
lection in every way more than you would 
be in an ordinary case between party and 
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party : but I do not think that you are MrX. Walsh, 
entitled to ask in general terms whether ~~ — ~ 

everything which lie wrote was true. I + "£ nl 
think you are quite entitled to put the 1 /2 ‘ 
document into his hand, and tell liim to 
read it, and to scrutinise his recollection in 
every way afterwards. (To the Witness.) 

Take your time to read that paper with 
your glasses on, and then you can answer 
the questions which may be put to you. 

821. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] Now, 
you have read it over ? — Yes. 

822. And now keep it in your hand ; it is in 
your handwriting. Do you recollect any day 
that you were speaking to Mr. Trench, your 
master, about the election ? — I do. 

823- You were talking about supporting the 
Captain. Just keep that letter in your hand, 
and keep it open; you kuow it is your hand- 
writing, and it will not hurt you. Do you recol- 
lect the Sunday after that being at mass? — 

After what ? 

824. After the day that you were talking to 
the master ? — Yes, I did. 

825. At a place called New Inn? — Yes. 

826. You recollect that time very well ? — I do. 

827. Do you recollect being at mass the Sun- 
day after that ? — I do not know whether that 
was the 21st, or not. 

828. I do not mind whether it was the 21st, 
or not; but do you recollect being at mass the 
Sunday after the day that you were speaking to 
him at New Inn? — I do. 

829. Up to the day that you were speaking to 
the master at the New Inu, had you heard 
anything at all from the priest about the elec- 
tion ? — N o. 

830. Did you hear anything from the priest 
on the Sunday after that ? — I did. 

831. Was’ it from the altar that you heard 
it? — Yes. 

832. Was anything said about yourself by 
him on that Sunday? — That is the day that the 
slander was uttered by the priest I believe 
that I may mention that he alluded to it, but he 
did not do it in my name. 

833. Keep that document open in your hand. 

Now tell me the words which he used on that 
day, the scandal that you say was uttered, 
which you thought applied to yourself He 
said that I was a base, lying, and spying bailiff; 
a man that was a bailiff, and was ashamed to be 
called one. 

834. Was that the Sunday before the names 
were taken down? — It was. 

835. On that Sunday, the day that you were 
called those names, or those words were uttered 
which you thought applied to you, were you 
hooted ? — No. 

836. It was on the next Sunday that you were 
hooted 1 — Yes. 

837. Was it on the night of the next Sunday 
that the people came to your house ? — It was 
the night of the next Sunday. 

838. Were you put in terror by the people 
who came to vour house that night.* 1 — I was. 

839. Did you, after that, take any part in can- 

vassing in the election, or in voting for Captain 
Trench? — No. . 

840. Had you made any promise before as to 
how you would go ? — I promised him the day 
that I met him at the New Inn. 

841. Was it in consequence of what was said 

D t0 
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M r.L.Walsh. to you ou the Sunday, and the way you were 
— - treated by the people who followed you, aud 
4 g came about your house, that you withdrew that 
' promise? — It was because I considered if I was 

safe I would not go to Tuam. 

842. Did you vote at all at the election, then ’ 
—No. 

843. If you had not been referred to in (lie 
way you mentioned from the altar, and hooted, 
would you have voted for Captain Trench?— 
That is a question which I would like to avoid 
answering, if I could. 

844. Were you put in terror by those people? 
— Yes. 

845. Had you pramised him the day that you 
met him at the New Inn ? — I had. 


Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

846. Did you canvass for Captain Trench be- 
fore the night that the mob came to your house ? 
— No. 

847. So you neither canvassed before or after- 
wards ? I delivered messages from our agent, 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, to four voters. 

848. With the exception of carrying those 
messages, you never canvassed, and never went 
about with him for votes ? — No, never. 

849. On the 14th, the first Sunday on which 
® 0* 31 serration was made about the spyino- 

bailiff, your name was not mentioned ?— No. ° 

. 85 °- Were you known by the people at the 
time? Were you in the habit of attending at 
that chapel ? — Yes. 

851. I suppose that all the people, or most of 
them, m the chapel, knew you? — Yes, they did. 
rr, 852 ; , T1,e Y knew tliat you were a bailiff of Mr. 
Trench s? — Yes, they did. 

853. And you were not hooted or followed on 
that day ? — Yes. 

854. He recommended them on that day to 
vote for Captain Nolan, and said tliat he was a 
better man for the people than Trench’— He 
did. 

855. What is your own opinion upon that? 
—I do not like to tell you. 

856. As a matter of fact, forgetting for the 
moment that you were the bailiff of Captain 
lrench ■ That is what I could not forget. 

857. Which do you think the people who 
were not bailiffs lor Captain Trench’S pity con- 
sidered to be the better candidate. Captain Nolan 
or Captain Trench ?-I think they were rather 
m favour of Captain Nolan. 


„ 8 , 58 ' .Would you have been ill favour of Capfaj, 

Jl olan if yon had not been a bailifF» I " 

like to tell. 0 •# 

859 You must tell. Your master will not 1. 
a bit displeased, I am sure. If you had not h ee , 
a bailiff would you have been in fav ou , !i 
Court™ N ° ““ ?_1 ,0 ° k fW ' th<! Protection of ft, 
860. You will have no protection from ft. 
Court here. Of whom would you have been ft 
favottr rf you had not had the good fortune tobt 
a bailiff f — \\ ell, I think I would have voted for 
neither. U1 

w 'u^Y would you have voted for neither! 
— V\ ell, I think neither was a fit man to represent 
the county. r 

862. Was that the reason why you promised 
your vote to Captain Trench ?— No ; I could not 
refuse it. 

863. Though you thought him not to be a fit 
man to represent the county ?— I could not refuse 
Captain Trench, he was my employer, and I 
could not refuse him a favour. I would not vote 
for either of them if I was left to myself, aud not 
interfered with at all. 

864. Then you were not left to yourself?— I 
was asked to vote for Captain Trench. 

865. On the second occasion you say that the 
priest spoke from the altar, and said that he 
would take the votes of any persons who were 
satisfied to vote for Captain Nolan. At what 
period of the mass did lie say that ?— The mass 
was over. 

866. He (lid- not ask you to give your vote on 
that day ? — No. 

867. And you walked away ? — I did. 

868. How far were you from the church before 
anybody hooted you ?— About 50 yards. 

869. And then they accompanied you about a 
couiile of hundred yards ?— Yes, they did. 


Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

870. You say that Captain Trench was your 
employer ; when he asked you, I suppose that you 
agreed to vote to oblige him ? — I did. 

871. He was a good, kind master to you ?— He 
was. 

872. And you say that if you had been left lo 
yourself you would not have cared a blackberry, 
I suppose, about either party ? — I do not believe 
I would. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. M. J. 
Conolly. 


Mr. Michael Joseph" Conolly, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Persse, 


873. I believe you reside near Ivilconnel, it 
this county ? — Yes. 

874. Do you attend the chapel at KilconneD 
— I do. 

875 - is the name of the priest ?— The 
Hev. Vv llham Maifning. 

876. Did yon attend Kilconnel Chapel in the 
month of January last?— Yes. 

877. Did you attend there about the 14th of 
January? — I was there on every Sunday. 

878. Do you remember the Rev. Mr. Manning 

making any allusion to the then approaching 
election?— Yes. ° 


879. Will you tell me the substance of what 
he said on the first Sunday that he made any 
allusion to it ? — I really could not tell you exactly, 
because I took no note of the thing at the time. 


880. But as well as you remember the sub- 
stance ?— On the first Sunday, that is, the 14th 
ot January, he spoke to the people, and said 
there was to be a meeting in Ballinasloe, I think, 
on that day, and that the parties from the different 
parishes were to go; that whatever part belonged 
to the Kilconnel parishioners who were going in 
to attend the meeting should go on to Caltra and 
join the Caltra people after prayers, and that he 
would go in with them. 

881. Did he allude to any individual in the 
parish ; any Catholic ? — He named no Catholic, 
but he made some allusions to a certain party in 
the parish, one of his parishioners, as- he said, 
he heard was an agent of Captain Trench’s, and 
he intended voting for Captain Trench ; that he 
was sorry to.believe it, and did not wish to believe 

it. 
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it. but he was credibly informed of it, and if such 
was the case he hoped that he would relinquish 
the office and have nothing more to do with 
them. 

882. If he did not relinquish the office, what 
did F ather Manning say should be done to him ? 
— Nothing that I remember. 

8S3. Do you remember his saying anything in 
case he did not discontinue so to act, about any 
unpleasantness that would occur ? — No, I do not 
remember any unpleasantness which would occur 
to him. I remember (I cannot say that it was 
upon that occasion) that he said, that as to any 
Catholic who voted for Captain Trench the finger 
of scorn would be pointed at him, but as to any- 
thing happening to the particular person he did 
not." On one Sunday (1 cannot say whether on 
that particular occasion or not) he said that any 
Catholic voting for Captain Trench would have 
the finger of scorn pointed at him by his fellow- 
Catholics. 

884. Did he say anything about how his 
fellow-Catholics would look upon him? — They 
were not to associate with him : that he should 
not be considered worthy of associating with his 
fellow-Catholics. 

885. Do you know the meaning of a renegade ; 
have you heard that expression? — Yes. 

886. Was such an expression as that used? — 
He may have used such an expression. 

887. Do you recollect his having used that 
expression? — Well, I cannot exactly say that I 
recollect it. 

888. Or any similar expression ? — Xo; I could 
not really swear that he used the word “ rene- 
gade.” I could not swear now from my recollec- 
tion that he really used the word “ renegade.” 

889. Do you know a man of the name of 
Kelly, a bailiff of Lord Clonbrock’s? — Xo; not 
to my knowledge. I may kno-.v him by eyesight, 
but 1 am not acquainted with him. 

890. Did you hear Father Manning mention 
his name ? — Y es ; on one occasion I heard him 
mention his name. 

891. What did he say in reference to Kelly? 
— He was speaking about some bailiffs who were 
canvassing on the part of landlords, and he men- 
tioned Kelly as an instance of a bailiff of Lord 
Clonbrock's who he heard in the previous week 
had gone to some of the Clonbrock tenantry in 
the neighbourhood to canvass them on behalf of 
the landlord. I believe that the tenants were 
not inclined to vote for Captain Trench, and the 
man was not inclined to leave the house without 
a decided answer, but they would not answer 
one way or the other. He said such conduct on 
the part of the bailiff was most reprehensible ; 
that Lord Clonbrock himself could not act in a 
more imperative manner if he had gone to the 
houses. He also said that he hoped it might not 
occur again ; but if the man did go to the houses 
he asked them no more than to give him a cold 
water bath ; if he went to the houses that he 
would uot pity him. 

892. Do you remember his applying any 
epithet to Kelly, or calling him any name ? — I 
could not swear to that. 

893. Did he say anything about his having 
been in Portumna some time previously ?— He 
did on one Sunday : on some Sunday he said he 
had been to Portumna. 

894. Did he say that anything had happened 
to one of Captain Trench’s agents there ?— Yes ; 
Mr. Kelly. 
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895. What did he say in reference to him ? — 
He said that on the day before, to show the ani- 
mosity that Trench and his adherents were held 
in, one of his agents, the day of the meeting at 
Portumna, had been more than insulted, and had 
been torn to pieces very nearly by the mob. 
He said Kelly would have been injured, and he 
took him to some hotel, I think Taylor's Hotel 
in Portumna. 

896. Did he make any allusion to any ancestor 
of Captain Trench's ; did he say anything about 
Captain Trench’s grandfather? — The family of 
Trench, and all the ancestors of the Trenches 
were generally spoken of. 

897. Did he say anything about a woman being 
flogged ? — Yes, there was an allusion I think on 
some Sunday. He was a Trench. I do not 
know in what relation he stood to Captain 
Trench. 

898. What did he say about a woman being 
flogged? — I believe that he adjudicated some 
punishment on a woman. He was in the army, 
and I believe she was a sergeant’s wife, or a sol- 
dier’s wife, or something of that kind ; that she 
committed some theft, and that he sentenced her 
to be flogged, and he saw the threat carried into 
execution. 

899. Who saw it? — Captain Trench’s ancestor 
either saw it, or imposed it, I forget which ; I 
think he said it was in Cork, or some place, that 
she was flogged. 

900. Ditl he say in what condition she was 
when she was flogged. Was she dressed or un- 
dressed ? — Partly undressed. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

901. I think I understood you to say that you 
were every Sunday at chapel? — Yes, 1 think 
so. 

902. But you did not take down in writing 
any recollection of what you heard f — Xo. 

903. It did not make much impression upon 
you, I daresay ? — I felt rather jealous that I had 
been spoken of myself from the altar, at least, I 
took it as being myself that was mentioned. 

904. You did take it. as being a personal allusion 
to yourself? — Yes. 

905. Surely you were not an agent of Captain 
Trench's ? — I was. 

906. I did not know that ? — I was asked by 
his conducting agent to give all my assistance, 
and I said that 1 would not by Captain Trench 
himself- 

907. By Mr. Coneanen? — Yes. 

908. And accordingly you did ? — Well I would 
have done it if I could have done it, but I found 
it was useless to attempt it. 

909. What agency did you fill? — Merely to 
try any votes that 1 could get in the country. 
If I knew any person that would be likely to 
vote for Captain Trench ; in fact, to get votes in 
the neighbourhood. 

9 10. "To canvass for him? — To canvass for 
him. The words of Mr. Coneanen were to give 
all the influence I could, and ascertain if I knew 
any one who would vote in the neighbourhood. 

911. Is there a large number of voters in that 
locality ? — Yes, a good number of voters. 

912* I take it for granted that they are chiefly 
Koinan Catholics ? — -Principally. 

913. Do you happen to know who this bailiff 
of Lord Clonbrock’s was ? — Xo. 

d 2 914. Did 


Mr. M. J. 
Conolly. 

4 April 
1872. 
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914. Did you inquire into tlie circumstance? 

— Never. , , v .. 

915. You did not take the trouble ?— JN ot in 

the least. ,, » , . 

916. But you hare a recollection 01 what 
Father Manning said he had heard about this 
bailiff Kelly, of Lord Clonbrock’s, entering the 
house, and canvassing by the direction ot the 
landlord, and that the tenants were not inclined 
to vote ? — They would not give me an answer 
one way or the other. 

917. And that he would not leave the house i 

918. And that Lord Clonbrock himself could 

not be more imperative? — He could not be more 
imperious. . . • . _ 1 

919: Had you any communication with -Lord 
Clonbrock? — None. 

920. You know that. Lord Clonbrock s tenants 

voted for Captain Nolan, do you not?— I have 
heard so. „ , 

921. Do not you know that the bailins and 

the landlords were going about the country to 
get the tenants to vote? — Personally I am not 
aware. . 

922. Have you the least doubt about it? — 

"Well, I have no doubt that they went round and 
asked them. . 

923. That is to say they rendered assistance r 

Yes, I suppose so. I have heard so but I have 

no knowledge of it myself, not the least ; they 


did not come to me. 

924. Can you see Mr. Manning here ?—{Ajter 
looking round the Court) — Yes. 

925. Were the vestments off when he was 
speaking? — Yes, after prayers all the vestments 
were off 

926. The first expression which he used was 
when he addressed the people in relation to the 
meeting at Ballinasloe? — I could not tell you. 

927. At all events, he did refer to that meet- 
ing? — Yes. 

928. And he said whatever part of the 
parishioners intended to go to the meeting, they 
ou oh t to go by a particular route so as to meet 
another body of men 9 — Yes, so as to meet the 
Caltra parishioners, and he would go with them 
into Ballinasloe to attend the great meeting 
which was held in Ballinasloe. He requested 
them to behave orderly, and not to get intoxi- 
cated on that day also. 

929. First, that whatever portion thought fit 


to attend, they should go to a certain place, any 
then he begged them to behave in an orderld 
way ?— Yes, that they should join the Caltra 
Contingent. 

930. And then he suggested that they should 
behave in a peaceful manner, soberly and or- 
derly? — He did. 

931. Did he name the agent whom he had 
succeeded in rescuing from this mischief which 
was likelv to happen to him? — Yes. 

932. When he was mentioning the degree of 
animosity (to use your expression) in which the 
Trench’s were held? — Yes. 

933. What was the name ?— Edward Kelly. 

934. Was that the same Kelly that was the 
imperious bailiff ? — I am sure not. 

935. What is the Christian name of that latter 
Kelly ,thc agent ? — Edward was tlieTrench’s agent. 

936. What was Lord Clonbrock’s agent?— I 
do not know at all. 

937. You got no votes, I suppose, for Captain 
Trench ? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Persse. 

938. You told my learned friend, Mr. Mac- 
donogh, that you found it useless to endeavour to 
do anything for Captain Trench. Will you tell 
us why you found that so useless ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Persse supported his line of re-exam- 
ination. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the witness 
could be asked whether he had any reason 
for not canvassing, he having been employed 
as an agent. 

939. Mr. 2 J ersse (to the Witness).") What was 
your reason for desisting from canvassing ? — I 
found it useless to canvass because votes could 
not be had. I even told his conducting agent 
that had the election taken place a month earlier 
than it did, Captain Trench’s chance would have 
been a much better one. 

940. Why did his chance deteriorate ?— It 
was growing smaller by degrees then and beau- 
tifully less. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.) These general pro- 
positions are of no use. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Edwaed Kelly, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


E. Kelly. 


941. You reside in this country and are a 
Roman Catholic, I understand? — Yes. 

942. Were you in any way engaged in the 
last election on behalf of Captain Trench? — I 
was acting for him. 

943. Will you be good enough to read that 
letter ( handing a. letter to the Witness)-, I believe 
that is ycur own handwriting ? — It is. 

944. Will you just read that letter to your- 
self ? — ( After reading the letter). Well, I do not 
care if I read it in open court. 

Mr. Macdonogh applied to see the letter, 
but would not undertake to read it in open 
court. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong declined to give 
Mr. Macdonogh the letter unless he would 
read it aloud. 


Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that as the letter 
had been put into the Witness’s hand, it 
might be handed to Mr. Macdonogh. {The 
letter was handed to Mr. Macdonogh). 

945. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
ness).) Were you appointed as an agent to 
endeavour to get votes ? — I got a letter from Mr. 
James Concanen to that effect asking me to act. 

946- Did you act at all? — I did my uttermost 
as much as 1 could, but that was very little. 

947. In what part of the county were you 
acting ? — In the Barony of Leenane. 

948. What parish church do you attend?— 

• The parish chapel of Garawn. , 

949. What is the name of the clergyman 
there ? — The Rev. Father Manning. 

950. Did you ever hear him make any allusion 

to 
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to the election from the altar during the month 
of January last? — All I heard Father Manning 
say after the post communion was this : he took 
the missal, and read a passage from it, “Give 
to Gsesar what is due to Csesar, and to God what 
is due to God !” and he drew an inference from 
that to teach the people to give their rents to the 
landlords, and their votes to whom they liked. 

951. Did he take down any names? — I did 
not see him take down any names. 

952. Had he any list or paper and pen at the 
time in his hand ? — 1 did not see it. 

953. Did he name any particular voters at 
all? — Not to my knowledge. 

954. Did you yourself experience any per- 
sonal violence whilst you were endeavouring to 
canvass ! — I did. I did not experience any per- 
sonal violence, but frequent offers were made to it. 

955. You are a stout man, able to defend 
yourself to a certain extent ; will you explain to 
his Lordship what happened? — On the 15th 
January, which was Fair day in Portumna, a 
man came in in Taylor’s Hall, and said, “ Was I 
an agent of Trench’s ?” I said, “ Whatever was 
it to him ? ” They began jostling, and I would 
have been struck but for the Reverend Father 
Manning. 

956. Was Father Manning there? — He was. 

957. Were there other people with this man 
who jostled you ? — Yes, about five. 

958. Did you know them ? — I knew but one 
of them. 

959. The rest were strangers to, you ? — Yes. 

960. Were you assailed elsewhere at any other 
time ? — I was threatened at frequent times to be 
assailed, but I received no personal injury. 

961. Had you in any way to defend yourself? 
— I had not. If I had I would have defended 
myself if it was necessary. 

962. Had you arms about you ? — No sir, all I 
had was those arms ( stretching out his arms). 

963. Take the letter in your hand again. — 
( The letter being handed to the Witness.') — J ust 
read the first page of that again quietly to your- 
self. — (The Witness read the letter.) 

964. Did you threaten to use a revolver ? — If 
I had it ; if I had any arms I would use them to 
protect my life. 

965. Did you tell them so ? — Yes. 

966. You "said that to the fellows who assailed 
you ? — Yes. 

967. How often was there an attempt to annoy 
you in that way? — Not very often in that way, 
because I do not think that I would be afraid of - 
a great many of them. 

968. You would be able to take your own 
part. Did they make any attempt upon the 
harness of your car and horse ? — They said that 
they would cut it, and the ears off my horse if I 
attempted to vote for Captain Trench. 

969. To what extent did Father Manning 
interfere to protect you ? — He interfered in every 
possible way, and brought me into the parlour, 
and said, “ You may thank me now, or else I 
think you would have got a good thrashing.” 

970. " Whose house was that ? — Taylor’s Hotel 
in Portumna. 

971. Did those fellows desist from their insults 
on Father Manning’s intervention? — They did. 

972. Where was it that the threat was made 
to cut your harness and cut the ears off your 
horse?-— In Portumna. 

973. Did you know the fellows who used that 
language ? — I did not. 
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974. Are you well acquainted with that neigh- 
bourhood ? — Perfectly. 

975. And generally speaking with the popula- 
tion there? — With the population. 

976. Did you before tire election and about 
that time of which you speak observe strangers 
whom you never noticed before? — No. There 
are a great many people along the Shannon side 
whom I do not know. That is when you leave 
Kellar’s Mills and on beyond Rosmore, there are 
a great many' strangers coming in that I do not 
know. 

977. Where do you live ? — I live at Ledpark, 
near Tuam. 

978. .How far is that from Tuam ? — About six- 
and-a-lialf miles. 

979. Did you go home that night? — I did not. 

980. Where did you stay ? — I stayed in the 
hotel. 

981. Was that for security ? — Mr. Taylor told 
me not to go, for if I did I would be the worse 
for it. 

982. Do you know anything as to whether 
Lord Westmeath’s pew was opened or not ? — I 
saw it crushed. 

983. Will you describe what you mean by 
that? — It is a frame pew with five bannisters 
like forming the back, and those five bannisters 
which formed the back were broken, but the 
frame is not broken ; the frame is crushed. 

984. The frame was brushed, but the ban- 
nisters were broken ? — Yes. 

985. Do you mean that the upright boards 
were put out of the perpendicular? — 1 took very 
good care to examine this pew on last Sunday, 
after I went to mass. I paid no great attention 
to it the day it was crushed. When I saw it 
last I saw new-planed boards, that is bannisters 
put into the back of the pew mended in its usual 
way, standing as it always was. 

9S6. But you say that you saw it crushed at 
one time and the boards were lying down ? — The 
bannisters were crushed out of it. 

987. And what became of the boarding? — I 
did not pav much attention to it. 

988. Was it displaced in any way ? — It was 
out of its place. 

989. What you call the pannelling ? — It was 
torn out of its place and pitched down, so that 
the men in the behind pew could not kueel in it. 

990. Did you, on any other occasion, beyond 
hearing that about Caisar and God which you 
heard, hear anything said by any priest at the 
altar ? — I did not. I was not at mass for the two 
Sundays before that. 

991. " Have you a vote yourself? — I have. 

992. Did you vote ? — I did. 

993. Where did you vote ? — I voted ‘at Lough- 
rea. 

994. Were you present at any of the large 
meetings which were held ? — I was at Portumna. 
At no other meeting. I had to go into the fair, 
and I went there. The 15th of January was 
the fair day, that is how I recollect it 

995. Was there a great gathering ? — Yes, a 
very large gathering. 

996. Were there many priests there ? — Not 
over many ; about six or seven, I think. 

997. Was the band there? — No. 

993. Have you a pew ? — I have. 

999. Where was it ? — In Garawut Chap el. 

1000. Did anything happen to it ? — Not any- 
thing. 

D 3 Cross-examined 


E. Kellj . 

4 April 
1872. 
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E. Kelly. 

4 April 
1872, 


Cross-examined by Mr. Maedermot. 

1001. How long were you acting as bailiff or 
agent or assistant of Captain Trench ? — I was 
led to believe that I was appointed from the 
commencement. 

1002. And you continued it down to the time 
of the election ? — I continued it up to the 3rd 
of February. 

1003. I understood you to say that during all 
that time you did not receive any personal in- 
jury ? — Ho. 

1004. N or was your horse injured, nor your 
car injured ? — No, only threatened. 

1005. Did you vote ? — I did. 

1006. For whom did you vote?— For Captain 
Nolan. 

1007. You altered your mind, then ? — I did, 
mainly through my wife’s influence. 

1008. On this day that you were in the 
chapel, on which the Reverend Father Manning 
said that Ciesar ought to receive what belonged 
to Cfflsar, and that the people should be allowed 
to vote as they liked, and should pay the rent to 
the landlords, did you consider that a fair view 
of the case ? — Yes, I did. 

1009. Do you think that the landlords ought 
to be satisfied with the rent ? — They ought to 
get a little more than the rent. I think they 
ought to be complimented somehow. 

1010. Do you not think that a vote ought to be 
given to somebody else, 1 ' if the person having the 
vote thought it ought to be given to somebody 
else ? — Well, I think that if a landlord wishes a 
tenant to vote, he ought to vote for him. 


1011. For the sake of good living ? Yes 

exactly. 

1012. Supposing that a good living was o-iven 
to the tenant, ought he to consider that in the 
nature of a reward ? — He ought to try before the 
election comes on, if he has a good landlord. 

1013. Supposing that you had a good living 
and there were a great number of non-electors 
interested, that a great measure was going to be 
passed, such . as the disestablishment of the 
Church, for instance; do you think that you 
ought to vote for the landlord because he gave yon 
a good living, against your conscience ? — I would 
not vote against my conscience on any account. 

1014. Is it your conscience that you ought to 
vote for a man always who would give you a 
good living ? — No, it is not. My conscience is 
that I ought to vote what is right, but I certainly 
think that the landlord is entitled to some 
compliment from the tenant. 

1015. That is not what I asked you. Do you 
consider that a landlord would have a right to 
a vote, against the tenant’s belief? — If the 
tenants were left to themselves, I would let them 
go and consult among themselves, and I think 
the landlord would have a fair chance of it. 

1016. Do you think so? — I do indeed. 

1017. Did you think that at the time of the 
late General Election for the Church Bill, if the 
tenants had been left to themselves they would 
have voted for the landlords ? — I am a bad poli- 
tician. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Constable J oun Keating sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


J. Keating. 


1018. Were you stationed in this county on 
the 14th of January last? — Yes. 

1019. What place of worship did you attend 
on that day ?— Claregalwav Chapel. 

1020. Who was the reverend gentleman 
officiating there on that day? — The Reverend 
Thomas Walsh. 

1021. After the service was concluded, did 
you hear anything said in reference to the 
election ? — I did. 

1022. Will you tell us, as near as you re- 
collect, what it was that he said? — He said that 
Captain Trench ought to be put in the trench. 

1023-24. A very good pun. What next? — And 
those of his parishioners who would vote for him 
should and would be put in the trench : and woe 
be to the men — woe be to the parties from this 
parish who would dare to give him their votes. 

1025. Did he repeat that more than once ? — 
He did. 

1026. How often did he repeat that? — He 
did not repeat the entire of it more than once ; 
he repeated it secondly. 

1027. What did he say when he repeated it 
secondly ; how did he vary it ? — I do not think 
he varied the words when repeating it secondly. 

1028. Repeat it now just as you recollect, 
what he said ?— On the second occasion he said 
that the parties out of this parish who would 
vote for him should be put in the trench. 

1029. Was he on the altar when he was saying 
this?— He was. 

1030. Had he the vestments on or off? — They 
were on. 

1031. Do you recollect his saying anything 


further about the people who would vote for 
Captain Trench or Trench, where they would go 
to, or what would become of them ? — He said lie 
enemies of the Roman Catholics were long enough 
with their feet on our necks, and that the person 
who would now vote for Captain Trench would 
still be giving an opportunity to the enemies of 
the Roman Catholics to keep their feet on our 
necks, and that the Roman Catholics who would do 
that were sacrificing their eternal salvation. That 
is as near to the words as I can give it to you. 

1032. Was this said in a loud tone ? — It was. 

1033. Was the gentleman in an excited state 
when saying it? — Yes; very excited. 

1034. Did you attend the same place of 
worship on the next Sunday ? — I did. 

1035. Who officiated on the next Sunday?— 
The same gentlemen. 

1036. Was the subject of the election intro- 
duced on that day ? — He spoke in Irish on the 
next Sunday. I could not understand the Rev. 
Mr. Walsh’s Irish; he speaks very quickly; but 
I knew the subject, that it was the same subject 
as on the previous Sunday, when he spoke in 
English. 

1037. You were able to make out that much 
of it, that it referred to the election? — I am 
aware of it. 

1038. Do you mean that you understand the 
Irish so far as to enable you to understand that? 
— Yes. 

1039. Did you see any persons interfered with 
just about that time in consequence of the part 
they were taking ? — On that Sunday about the 
election ? 

1040. Yes; 
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1040. les; about the time previous to the 
election ? — I do not recollect. 

1041. Were you witness Yourself to a-.y 
assaults : — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M action or/ It. 

1042. May I take leave to ask you what is 
your rank in the force ?— A constable. 

1043. W here were you stationed at that time? 
— At Loughgeorge. 

1044. How far had you to go to the chapel ? 
— It is about an English mile. 

1045. I suppose that from time to time there 
used to be very large congregations ?— Yes ; 
good congregations. 

1046. Where were you on the day of the 
polling? — At home in Loughgeorge. 

1047. W here were you on the day of nomina- 
tion ? — At Loughgeorge. 

1048. 1 ou stick to Loughgeorge. Were you 
not. moved at all in the county? — No; not 
during the election. 

1049. You had to keep that particular place in 
charge ?• — The reason I was at home I believe 
was this : I was unwell for 10 or 15 days, and 
I had not resumed duty at the time that the men 
were ordered for election duty. Probably that 
might be the reason that I was not ordered for 
election duty. 

1050. Did you take no notes of what you 
heard the clergyman say in the chanel ? — No*. 

1051. Did vou take them out of the chanel? — 

I did. ' 1 

1052. I guessed that a policeman would take 
notes. I do not mean bank notes, they would 
not look at those, but notes in writing that vou 
took down? — Yes. 

1053. Shall I trouble you for them ? — Shall I 
tell you what I have done ? 

1054. Do not tell me what you have done. 
Have you notes? — I have what I wrote after 
going home. I intended to report it that 
evening. That is what I wrote after going 
home {producing a paper); it was a confidential 
report which I made of it. 

1055. Did you take notes of what you heard 
in the chapel ? — I made a report. 

1056. I am not asking you of making a report. 
Did you take notes? — No, I did not, in the 
sense of the word. I believe I did not take 
notes ; it was from memory that I took this 
down. 

1057. I am not asking you about vour 
memory at present, at all. To prevent con- 
fusion, when you went home on the Sunday, you 
did not sit down and take notes of what you "had 
heard ? — No, I did not. 

1058. Is Mr. Walsh here ? — I do not see him. 

_Mr. Serjeant Armstrong stated that Mr. 

W alsh had been subpeenaed. 

1059. Mr. Macdonough (to the l fitness).'] 
■W hen he talked of this pun upon the name of 
Captain Trench, did the people laugh? — No. 

1060. You would not laugh, I "know. You 
do not look a man who would laugh ? — I did not 
laugh. 

1061. But any one who voted for Trench 
should be put iu a trench?— In the trench. 

1062. You saw no merriment excited bv 
that? — No, on the contrary; the people seemed 
rather to be in awe of the manner in which he 
spoke. He was very excited. 
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1063. Di<l you understand when he- was sav- 
ing that " the enemies of the Homan Catholics 
were long enough with their feet upon out- 
necks,'' that that referred to the period before 
Catholic emancipation ? — Well. I did not. 

1064. \ ou do not know what it referred to, I 
suppose, though you are an intelligent man? — I 
have no idea as to the period that he referred 
to. 

1665. lou are not an Irish scholar? — No. 

1066. And this gentleman has a rapiditv of 
utterance? — Yes, he has. 

1067. Which prevents the people from clearly 
knowing what he says, just as when you hear a 
foreign language, unless it is spoken ealmlv and 
gently you cannot so well pick it up ? — No'. 

1068. You know a little Irish ? — I do. 

1069. And it it is spoken very leisurelv, I 
dare say you would make out some’ of it? — Yes; 
it spoken leisurely I could understand it. 

1 (, “0. But between the circumstance of the 
language being strange to you to a certain ex- 
tent. uud his rapidity of utterance, vou could 
not make out what he said? — No. I "would not 
be able to swear to it, as to the subject, after 
hearing him speak in Irish. 

1071. On the occasion when he was speaking 
in English he was excited ? — He was. 

1072. And lie was using the same rapid mode 
of speech ? — Yes. 

1073. How far were you from him ? — Well, I 
think I was not more than six or seven yards 
from the altar, where I sat ; from five to seven 
yards. 

1074. And when you said that you saw no 
assaults, you meant, I presume, to apply that 
answer to the whole period of the election : vou 
saw no assaults at all ? — No. 

1075. None, whatever ? — No. 

1076. Nor any rioting? — Nor no rioting? 

1077. Is there a large number of voters in 

that locality of Loughgeorge ? — There are a 
pretty good number of voters. I believe there 
are a good number. I cannot exactly say about 
how many, but I know that in many town-lands 
I could nearly tell you the number. The Rev. 
Mr. Walsh had a list of them ou that day, though 
he did not read the entire of it. " ’ ° 

10 1 8 . Can you tell me about how many voters 
there are in the town-lands with which' vou arc 
familiar — Y\ ell, I think there may be 30, per- 
haps, in the surrounding town-lauds about Lough- 
george. 

1079. I presume that they are all Roman 
Catholic voters; that there are no Protestants in 
the neighbourhood in that class of life ?— As 
small farmers ? 

1080. Yes ? — Well, I think not. 

1081. Did you see the agents of Mr. Trench 
busy about that locality? — No ; I did not know 
any of his agents. 

1082. You did not see oue of them ? — I do not 
recollect seeing any of them. 

1083. Did you see persons like bailiffs? — No. 

I may tell you that I have been only a short 
time in Loughgeorge, and I was net acquainted 
with the people, otherwise I might have known 
the agents, if they were his. 

1084. But had you seen, at the public-houses, 
any persons like bailiffs, trying to get people in 
to drink there ? — No. 

1085. In the course of Father Walsh’s obser- 
vations in the chapel, did he say that certain 
bailiffs were endeavouring to coerce the tenants 

D of 
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of Lord Clanmorris to vote against their wishes ? 
— I believe he did. 

1086. "Will you let me ask you upon which of 
the occasions to which you referred when you 
gave your direct evidence to Mr. Murphy oppo- 
site, it was when Mr. Walsh spoke of this attempt 
at coercion ? — I believe it was on the 14th. 

1087. And you had that perfectly in your 
memory, I presume, when you were giving your 
evidence ? — No. 

1088. Not until I brought it to your memory 
had you given your evidence before you came on 
the table to Mr. Concanen ? — A portion of it. 

1089. Not the whole? — No. 

1090. Why did you give only a portion ? — He 
never asked me for my evidence in full. He 
asked me a few questions. 

1091. When was it that he was writing down 
your evidence? — Never knew him to write down 
my evidence ; but I saw him taking notes one 
day. 

1092. When was that. When were you first 
in his office ? — At the time of the assizes. It 
was first in the streets, and, secondly, he spoke 
to me in the Court-house. 

1093. Did he then take you to his office ? — 
No. 

1094. He took some notes of your evidence? 
— He took some notes of my evidence. 

1095. Now that I have refreshed your memory, 
tell us what Father Walsh said about the coer- 
cion of Lord Clanmoms’ tenants against his 
Lordship’s orders? — He said that Lord Clan- 
morris allowed his tenants, I think, to vote for 
whom they chose, and some other landlords, he 
said ; but my recollection is that he said that 
there were parties (I do not think he said 
“ bailiffs ”) who were striving to canvass them 
for Captain Trench. 

1096. When speaking of the coercion prac- 
tised by bailiffs, did he not say that he was 
speaking of the coercion of bailiffs even against 
the will of their own landlords, and that bailiffs 
of Lord Clanmorris were canvassing the tenants 
against his Lordship’s express permission given to 
the tenants to vote ? — I believe not. 

1097. You do not differ from me about the 
word “ bailiffs ?” — I cannot exactly say whether 
it was “ bailiffs ” or “ par-ties.” I cannot say the 
exact words which he used. 

1098. But you did understand him to say that 
he was mentioning the circumstances of coercion 
practised upon the tenants, did you not ? — I do 
not think that he mentioned it as coercion. 


1099. What did he mention it as ? — Well y 
persuasion, I think. 

1100. Gentle persuasion ? — I do not know. 

1101. Persuasion of whom? — Of the tenant 

1102. Though Lord Clanmorris had oiv e j 
permission to them to vote as they pleased ?- 
He said so. 

1103. But you do not undertake to o-ive us 
accurately the words ? — No. 

1104. Perhaps you cannot undertake to o-ive 
us accurately the full substance of all he said ?- 
I could not. 

1105. And I presume that the reason that you 
cannot give us either the very words or the sub- 
stance, is very much to be attributed to that 
same rapidity of speech ? — No, it is not. 

1106. Then it is owing to some imperfection 
in your own intellectual powers, I suppose ?— It 
is owing to this, that a portion of the subject had 
not that same interest tnat the other portion had. 

1107. Therefore, a policeman listening to a 
conversation and. listening to this same portion, 
would have a more peculiar interest for that 
than the other ? — It had. 

1108. And yet it ivas all about the election, 
every word of it ? — Every word of it was about 
the election in that part. 

1109. Did Mr. Walsh, in the course of his 
observations upon any of the occasions which 
you have mentioned to his Lordship, complain of 
drink being given by Captain Trench’s bailiffs or 
agents, or persons canvassing for him among the 
tenantry ? — I do not recollect that he did. 

1110. Will you swear that he did not?— I 
would not swear that he did not, because he may 
have done so, in Irish, without my understantt- 
ing him. 

1111. May he have done so in English ?— He 
scarcely could. I do not think that he could. 

1112. But you will not swear that he did 
not ? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

1113. Did you write that down that evening 
{handing a paper to the Witness )? — That evening. 

1114. Did you send a copy of your report — 

Mr. Macdonogli objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 

1115. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).'] But 
you wrote that down that evening? — I did. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


After an adjournment, 

John McLoughlin, sworn; Examined by Mr. Persse. 


1116- Do you generally attend mass at Closh- 
doughton chapel? — Yes. 

1117. Did you attend there last January? — 
I did. 

1118. What clergyman usually says mass 
there? — Father Coen. 

1119. Do you remember Father Coen on any 
Sunday taking a list of names ? — No. 

1120. Do you remember his telling any of the 
people to go out and leave the chapel ? — No. 

1121. Do you know a man of the name of 
Farthey Hinds?— Yes, I do. 

1122. Do you remember his being in chapel 
any Sunday in J anuary ? — I do ; I was not to 
the fore. 


1123. Were you in chapel ? — I was. 

1124. Did you hear any one ask Farthey 
Hinds to put down his name ? — No, I did not. 

1125. What, did you see done to Farthey 
Hinds ? — I did not see anything done. 

1126. Did you see him leave the chapel?— I 
did not. 

1127. Did you see him outside the chapel?— 
I did not. 

1128. Did you see him inside the chapel?" 

Yes- 

1129. Did you see him go out of it ? — No, I did 
not; I went away before he went. 

1130. Did you hear Father Coen, one Sunday 
at chapel, telling all the voters to remain w 

cbaple 
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chapel until lie would take down their names: on 
your oath did you? — Yes. 

1131. Did he take down their names?— I was 
not to the fore ; I do not know what he did do. 

1 132. Had you a vote yourself? — Xo. 

1133. Did Father Coen order the people who 
had no votes to go out of the chapel ? — No; they 
could go at their own liberty. 

1134. Did he order them? — Xo, he did not 
order them because the door was open for every 
man to go out. 

1135. Did the men who had no votes go out? 
— They did. 

113(3. Did the men who had votes stay in ? — 
They did. 

1137. Did Father Coen go to the door?— He 
stood at the door. 

1138. Did he close it? — He did not. 

1139. "What did he say when he was standing 
at the door? — Nothing: but those that had a 
vote he kept them back. 

1140. Had Farthev Hinds a vote, do you 
know ?■ — To the best of my belief I think he had. 

1141. Did he keep Farthev Hinds back? — 
Xot in my presence. 
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1 142. Did he escape ? — He was at mass on 
that Sunday. 

1 143. Was he kept back, or did he get out ? — 
I could not say, because I was not to the fore. 

1 144. Did you hear any one do anything to 
him ? — No. 

1 145. Or say anything to him ; upon your 
oath, did any one bawl or shout at Farthey 
Hinds? — No: because I went out. 

114(3. If you were there, could you hear what 
was said ; did you hear any noise ; any roaring 
or shouting ? — Xo; I did not remain in the yard 
after going out. 

1147. Did you hear any noise? — I did not. 

1148. Had Father Coen any paper in his 
hand when he was standing at the door of the 
chapel? — Xo, not to my knowledge; 1 did not 
see it if he had. 

Mr. Justice Keogh (to Mr. Maalonogh').] Do 
you wish to cross-examine this witness ? 

Mr. Macdonogh. J Xo, my Lord. 

[The "Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Robert Power, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


1149. I am very happy to see you after an 
absence of some time. You are Clerk of the 
Peace of the county of Galway ? — I am. 

1150. And you have been so for a long time. 
You are also a’ landed proprietor in the county? 
—Yes. 

1151. Do you know tlie Rev. John Kemmy, 
parish priest of Kilehrust? — I cannot say that 
I know him, but I received a letter from him. 

1152. "Was it in the month of Januarv last? — 
It was. 

1153. Have you the letter about you ? — Xo. 

1154. Is it in existence ? — Xo. 

1155. 'Was it destroyed? — I got a letter, and 
I replied, stating that I had some claim upon the 
tenants to vote for me, but if they would not I 
hoped that they would not vote against me— 
something to that effect — and I gave him my 
own opinion upon the subject of the present 
election. Very soon after that I received a letter 
from a very respected friend requesting that I 
would keep my letter to be inserted in this 
Petition. I wrote in reply, stating that I could 
not think of giving a private letter for an Elec- 
tion Petition, and I then, or very soon after, 
burnt the letter and the answer, because I was. 
not aware at the time that any copy was kept of 
It. I thought that it was full time to get rid of 
elections and petitions at this period. 

1156. You burnt it, not knowing that there 
was a copy of it ? — I did. If I had known 
there was I should not have burnt it, of course. 

1157. There happens to be a copy of it, and I 
will read it. Xo doubt it is a copy, and we are 
in a situation to prove it. 

Mr. Macdonogh.'] My Lord, is this regu- 
lar ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I assure you that I 
have over and over again, both in English 
courts of justice and before Committees of 
the House of Commons, heard that accepted 
bv counsel on both sides. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I did not hear the whole 
of what Mr. Power said. It was a private 
letter, as I understand. 
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Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] It is not 
marked ‘• private,"’ and never was marked 
“ private,” but we have possession of it, 
and I will use it without the slightest hesi- 
tation. 

I Vi btess.] That was my description of it ; 
it was not a private letter; it was written 
to me. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] IV e got a copy 
of it, but Mr. Power was not aware that 
we had a copy of it. 

Mr. Murphy.] In one sense it was a pri- 
vate letter. 

1158. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] “ Ivilchrust. 
19th January, 1872. — Dear Sir, — I spoke to 
your tenants at Crurthinamma immediately after 
their confession and Holy Communion, at the 
station there, on the -election, and they believe 
that if they voted for Captain Trench they 
would vote contrary to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. Besides, they and I believe it would 
be a terrible act of scandal and disedification to 
vote for a Trench, and that the act of doing so 
would be indorsing the anti-Catholic and unjust 
doings of the Trenches against our Church. It 
is my duty as their priest to see that they will 
not be guilty of the above (crimes), and l feel 
that you will not strive to force them into any 
spiritual or temporal difficulties. I am, dear 
Sir, yours, &c., John. Kemmy." — That is the 
letter. 

1159. You replied to that letter of the 19th 
January, 1872? — Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Is the Rever- 
end Mr. Kemmy here ? 

Reverend John Kemmy.] I am. 

1160. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Do you pro- 
duce a letter addressed to you by Mr. Power, of 
the 22nd January ? — No. 

1161. Have you it here? — Xo. 

1162. Do you produce a copy of it ? — Xo. 

E ’ air * 


J. 

McLaughlin . 
4 April 


Mr. 

11. Poxcr. 
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Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] I will read it, 
“ Upper Dangan, Galway, 22nd January, 
1872. Dear and Reverend Sir, — In reply to 
your favour of the 19th instant, I regret 
much being obliged to differ with you, as I 
am satisfied it would not be a terrible act of 
scandal and disedification to vote for Captain 
Trench as stated in your letter, for this sim- 
ple reason, that the question of religion 
is not involved in the coming election ; if it 
was, nothing would induce me to vote 
for Captain Trench, and I would do all I 
possibly could against him. Faults are 
personal. The highest ornaments of our 
church are converts from the greatest houses 
of the greatest bigots of peers and peeresses. 
On the point of landlordism and tenant right 
Mr. Nolan has no claim. I am satisfied my 
tenants would vote with me if left to them- 
selves. I have but three in Gurtinmaugh, 
John Buckley, Hugh Deeley, and John 
Walsh. Now, my good and reverend Sir, I 
have no idea of using coercion with any man. 
If they vote for Captain Trench I will be very 
much obliged, but if not, let them stay at 
home, and I hope you will tell them to stay 
at home. I have some little claim on their 
friendship ; I gave all of them new leases a 
few months ago for 31 years at the old rent. 
Many years ago I got money from the Board 
of Works and laid it out with my Steward, 
Con Magenis, at additional expense, and did 
not charge a birthing. They are the only 
tenants I have that have a hanging gale. It 
was with the greatest exertion I was able to 
get a presented road from Kilchrist, as I was 
opposed in it by saying it went to no post- 
town, but remained there. I use no coercion 
but merely ask the votes for Captain Trench. 
If they refuse to vote I hope and expect they 
will remain at home. I remain, dear and 
reverend sir, yours truly, Robert Power.” 

Mr. J ustice Keogh."] Is that admitted to 
be a true copy ? 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I can make no admis- 
sion, my Loi’d, but I understand that the 
gentleman believes that it is. 

1163. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to Mr. Power).] 
Do you believe that to be a true copy of the 
letter ? — I do. I am satisfied that it it is. 

1164. Do you recollect a visit from Bishop 
McEvilly, the Bishop of Galway, before the letter 
was burnt ? — I have had many visits from him. 

1165. Do you recollect whether he called upon 
you and alluded to that letter of Father Kemmy ? 
—I do not think that he did. He called upon me 
before that with reference to a letter which I had 
received from my tenants. 

H66. Did he call upon the subject of the can- 
vas which was going on in the county?— No he 
did not. 

1167. But with reference to a letter from your 
tenants?— With reference to a letter from my 
tenants who represented themselves to be afraid 
of the mob. 

1168. And you sent this to the Bishop, and 
you called upon the Bishop, with reference to it, 
was that it? — I think so. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

1169. Was Captain Nolan’s father a friend of 
yours?— -Yes, I knew his father, and his grand- 
father ; he and I were schoolfellows. 


1170. And I believe you were friends?— I 
never saw Captain Nolan once. 

1170. I am speaking of his father? — Yes, I 
was a friend of his. 

1172. Do you remember when his brother 
canvassed you, your saying that he should have 
your support as you were an old friend of his 
father’s, but that as Lord Clanricardc was against 
him you could not vote ? — I had always voted in 
the Clanricarde interest. The only thing which 
lie said was, “ You will support the Clanricarde 
interest,” which I did, and have done so from that 
day to this. 

1173. And you made that promise ? — I did. 

1174. And you told Mr. Nolan, when he can- 
vassed, that you would vote for the son of an old 
friend, but that as Lord Chumcarde was against 
him, you and your tenants would vote against 
him ?— Yes, I considered myself always bound to 
vote in whatever way the Clanricardc tenants 
voted. 

1175. And did you not always say that you 
considered that your tenants should also vote in 
the same way ?— Of course, that is understood. 

1176. That is your idea, namely, that the 
tenantss hould vote with the landlord ?— I think so. 

1177. And if Loi’d Clanricardc had not joined 
with Lord Clancarty, is it not a fact that you 
would not have voted for Mr. Trench ? — I would 
not. I conceived myself bound by that promise. 

1178. And you conceived that your tenants 
were bound by it too, did you not ? — 1 considered 
that in good feeling they would, because I was 
always kind to them. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

1179. You have been asked with reference to 
this adhesion of landlord and tenant. As far as 
your experience of the county of Galway goes, 
which has been of long continuance, has it been 
the usage that the tenants go with the landlord ? 
— Yes. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I think that very ob- 
jectionable. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] You began it. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I confined my obser- 
vation to the circumstances of Mr. Power 
himself. 

[The "Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Rev. Mr. 
Deely).] Do you produce the list of voters 
which you put down ? 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I object to that question. 
If you wish to examine Father Deely, ex- 
amine him. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] I call him upon 
his duces tecum. This gentleman is called 
upon his duces tecum. _ This is Father Deely 
who has been mentioned in the evidence 
of Laurence Walsh. I am not bound to 
swear him at all. I call him on his duces 
tecum. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] And my learned friend 
has a right to ask him to produce the paper. 

Mr. Seijeant Armstrong.] I did nothing 
else but ask him to produce the paper. (To 
the Rev. Mr. Deely.) Have you the list of 
voters which you took down in the chapel ? 

t -L^ eV ’ ^" r ‘ ^ ee ty‘~\ I wish to ask a question. 
I have been here ever since Monday, sum- 
moned by Captain Trench’s agent, and I 
wish 
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wish to know about my expenses before I 
answer at all. 

Mr. Justice Keogh. You are entitled to- 
your expenses. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. You shall have 
your expenses. 

Mr. Coneanen. My Lord, none of the 
Eev. gentlemen made any application for 
their expenses until about five minutes ago, 
and I told them that whatever your Lordship 
ordered, or your Lordship laid down, I would 
abide by. 

Mr. Justice Keogh. Of course you are 
entitled to your expenses. 


03 

Rev. Mr. Deely. I have not brought the 
list. I know that I had a list. I have 
searched for the list at home, and could 
not find it, but I acknowledge that there 
was such a thing as that. 


Mr. 

R. Paver. 
4 April 


Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. Did you send 
it forward to anybody ! — ao ; I did not. 

How far away do you reside ? — I suppose 
that it is about 25 miles from this. 

There was a list, and you took down the 
names of the voters: — Yes; I have not 
destroyed it intentionally, but it has been 
mislaid. 


Mr. Edmund Morris, sworn; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


1180. "Were you at the Chapel of Clare, 
Gal wav. on Sunday the 21st of January last? — 
1 was. " 

1 IS 1 . Who officiated that day ? — F ather Thomas 
"Walsh. 

1182. Did you hear him say anything about 
the election ? — Yes. 

1183. What was he saying about it? — He 
said that he wished that the persons would vote 
for Captain Nolan. 

1184. What further did he say about anyone 
who would vote for Mr. Treueh ; did he say any- 
thing? — He did. 

1185. He said what? — He said that he wished 
that they would be Trenched. 

1186. * Was it in Irish, or in English, that he 
was speaking this? — In Irish. 

1187. Did he say anything about the chapel, 
or about people coming into the chapel, who 
would vote for him?— I did not hear that; I saw 
him getting excited, and I left the chapel. 

1188. Tell as accurately as you can what 
you heard before you left?— What I have 
expressed. 

1189. Think again, and tell as well as you can 
what he said during the time you were there ?— 
He said that anyone who voted lor Trench, let 
him go into the Trench, and so on. 

1190. I want you to say what the “so on” 
was ?— I think that I could not go further ; it was 
that he would Trench them. 

1191. Were you yourself a supporter of Cap- 
tain Trench?— I did vote for him. 

1192. Was anything done to you at the clmpel, 

or in any part of the parish?— Not at the 
chapel. , , 

1193. Where else .'—Near mv own door. 

1194. What was done to you? — I got a blow 
with a stick on my head. 

1195. Were there many persons present when 
they struck you? — Six or seven of them. 

1196. How many sticks came down on your 
head ; was it more than one ? — There was only 
one, I think. This was a good while after the 
election. 

1197. Before the election, what was done to 
y 0U y — Mv hat was knocked on my head ; when 
X was coming into Galway on the day of polling 
I got a rap of a stone, and my hat was hit. 

ll9S. Was the hat injured ? —It was. 

1199. Was your head hurt?— No, my head 
escaped that time. 

1200. Did you see where the stone which, 

struck vou came from !— I did. __ 

1201*. Where did it come irom :—h rom a 
chap behind on the road. 
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1202. How many of the chaps were there ? Mr. 

— There were a good many from Castlegar, within E. Morris 
two miles of the town here. 

1203. Near the chapel ? — At the side of the 
chapel. 

1204. Besides throwing a stone at you, did 
they say anything to you ? — They hooted me. 

1205. That was on the day of the polling ? — 

It was. 

1206. Did they say anything that you recol- 
lect ; did they use any words so as to be sure 
that they knew you, and what they were going 
in for ? — They did, I believe. 

1207. ‘What did they say? — They knew me, 
and they called me a jumper. 

1208. And what ? — That is all, I believe. 

1209. That was on the day of the polling ? — 

It was. 

1210. Before that, had they saluted you in 
any way with any of these little epithets ! — 

They did. 

1211. Where ? — Everywhere that I was going 
about. 

1212. Sundays as well as week days ? — Every 
day. 

1213. What was the first day that you heard 
Father Walsh say anything in the chapel about 
the business ? — I believe that day which Isas 
been named. 

1214. The 21st? — Yes. 

1215. Was it after that that you received all 
these attentions from the neighbours ? — It was. 

1216. You were able to live quietly enough 
before that ? — I was. 

1217. Think over with yourself; do you 
recollect any tiling being said about keeping out 
of the chapel any persons— not letting any per- 
sons enter the chapel ? — I heard some people 
saving it after I left. 

”1218. Was it within the chapel that you heard 
them talking of it ? — T es. 

1219. Tell us what they said. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I object to this, my 

Lord. 

1220. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Were they voters ? 

— I do not know. 

1221. Mr. Murphy.] Were they members of 
the congregation ? — They were. 

Mr. Murphy.] I submit, my Lord, that it" 
they gave it as a report, it is admissible. 

The eil'ect of it is another question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh. I do not know that. 

Mr. Murphy. It has an effect in itself 
independently. 

E 2 Mr - 
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Mr. Justice Keogh."] Yes, if they were 
voters; but I think not if they were not 
voters. 

Mr. Murphy.] My Lord, suppose that a 
crowd of persons met this witness on the 
road. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] It would admit 
general hearsay. You cannot do that. 

Mr. Murphy.] My Lord, I submit that 
hearsay, as affecting this man, is evidence. 
How can it be placed on any other ground 
than statements by a number of persons ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] If you could con- 
nect those persons in any way with the 
sitting member, you could show that it was 
done witli the view of intimidating — I am 
clear that you could ; but if it is a mere 
xrarrative of events, then I say, no. If it is 
shown to me to be so connected with the 
general charges that it was done with the 
view of intimidating this man, then you 
can give it in evidence, but you cannot do 
so as a mere narrative. 


1222. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] How 
many were the persons who were talking to you? 

— I could not say. 

1223. "Were there several ? — 1 heard a few 
speaking of it. 

1224. Were they telling it to you directly, or 
did you merely hear them talking about it ? — I 
heard them talking about it. 

1225. Were they telling it to you? — They 
were. 

1226. Were they talking to you about your 
vote ? — No ; I do not know that they were. 

1227. Give me the names of some of them. — I 
do not think that I could do so ; there were a 
good many of them. 

1228. Do you say that two men told you 
that ? — I think more. 

1229. Do you mean to say that you do not 
know the name of any one of them'? — Upon my for Captain 
word, I could not, for I could not bring it to 1253. Wi 
bear. 

1230. Were you at the chapel on the following 
Sunday, the 28th? — I was. 

1231. Was anything said from the altar on 
that Sunday ? — The first Sunday was the most 
violent. 

1232. But we want to know the next violent ; 
it was on the 28th, I suppose. — I do not think 
that he got very excited. 

1233. When he was quite cool, tell us what 
he said ; did he address a few words from the 
altar ? — He did — about the miller’s dog. 

1234. How was that brought to bear on the 
election ? — I believe that it was Lord Clan- 
morris’s bailiff that he was hinting at. 

1235. Tell us what he was saying. — He was 
trying to prevent Cullenan having anything to 
do with Lord Clanmorm’s agency. 

1236. What did he call Cullenan ? — The mil- 
ler’s dog. 

1237. Was Cullenan in chapel on that day? 

— He was. 

1238. Was he in chapel at the time he was 
talking in this way about him ? — He was. 

1239. Did you see Cullenan on leaving the 
chapel ? — I think that I left before h im . 

1240. Was Cullenan talking to you after- 
wards, as to what was said about him ? — He 
was ; we were talking of him. 


1241. Do you know Cullenan to be a voter? 
— I do. 

1242. And you ami lie were talking about 
this? — Yes. 

1243. What did Cullenan tell you about what 
was said in the chapel?— I heard it myself as 
well as Cullenan. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] My Lord, there is 
no doubt of the distinction to which your 
Lordship adverted a few minutes ago, and it 
has been ruled that in the case of a scrutiny, 
the person becomes a party to the declara- 
tion, and what he has said is admissible. 
The witness has said that he heard it him- 
self. 

1244. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] Was it 
after you left the chapel that Cullenan and you 
were talking ? — Yes. 

1245. Where ? — It might be on the way home. 

1246. Do you recollect meeting any persons 
on the way home, or their coming up after you on 
that day? — No. 

1247. Were you hooted on that day ? — No. 

1248. Were you at the chapel on the follow- 
ing Sunday, again ? — I was. 


1249. Was anything said about the election on 
that day ?— I do not recollect that there was ; 
there might be. 

Mr. Mucdonogli.] That must have been 
after the election. 

1250. Mr. Murphy.] At the time that he 
spoke on the two occasions which you have men- 
tioned about the election, was it from the altar 
that he spoke ? — It was. 

1251. Had he his vestments on at the time ? — 
He had. 

Cross-examined by Mv. Macdei-mot. 

1252. I understand you to say that you voted 

* Trench ? — I did. 

Were you employed for him for any 
purpose — were you an agent of his ? — No. 

1254. — Or a bailiff? — No. 

1255. Did you give him any assistance during 
the election ? — I worked for him. 

1256. And you voted for him ? — Yes. 

1257 . Did you give any person drink for him ? 
— No. 

1258. Did you get drunk yourself? — I did. 

1259. Who gave you the drink ?'■ — Martin 
Cullenan. 

1260. Did he give it to you more than once ? 
— No. 

1261. When did Martin Cullenan give you 
drink? — We often took it. 

1262.. On what particular day did Martin Cul- 
lenan give you the drink ? — We took the drink 
on that particular day. 

1263. Who paid for the drink ? — I do not 
think that it is paid for at all yet. Martin Culle- 
nan will pay for it. 

1264. Was Martin Cullenan acting as an agent 
for Captain Trench ?— No. 

_ 1265. Why did he not pay for the drink at the 
time when you got it ? — I really do not know. 

1266. Have you any suspicion about it? — 
Perhaps it was because he had not any cash in 
his pocket. 

1267. From whose pocket is the money to pay 
for the drink ultimately to come ? — I believe 
Cullenan’s. 

1268. Did 
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1268. Did I rightly understand that the priest 
said from the altar that some bailiff of Lord 
Clanmorris’s was making the tenants vote for 
Trench. Who was that man ? — Pat Cullenan. 

1269. Did he give any drink to the tenants to 
make them vote for Trench ? — I did not see him. 

1270. Were not you and he drinking to- 
gether ? — I am speaking of Cullenan the father. 

1271. Did Cullenan, the son, give drink to the 
voters ? — I am not aware. 

1272. Did you hear that Cullenan gave drink? 
I did not hear anything about it. 

1273. Who is vour landlord ? — Pat Comins. 

1274. Is he a brother of the priest? — No ; he 
is a cousin of his. 

1275. Is he a catholic ? — Yes. 

1276. And you are a catholic yourself? — Yes. 

1277. And your drink has not been paid for. 
Did you get anything else in connection with the 
election ? — I got half a sovereign when I got my 
subpoena, about a month ago. 

127S. At the time that Father Walsh spoke 
about Trench being trenched, did you under- 
stand it as a joke — a play on the name of Trench? 
— I did not. 

1279. Were there not a great many jokes 
during the election upon the name of Trench ? — 
I do not know. 

1280. Was there any laughing in the chapel 
that day? — I believe that there was when he 
said, that anyone who voted for Trench would be 
trenched. 

1281. It is not at something cross that people 
laugh? — I do not know. 

1282. Yon say that you got a half-sovereign 
upon your subpeena about a month ago. When 
did you inform Mr. Coneanen of the important 
evidence which you bad ? — I do not know. I do 
not think that I told it to anybody. I would 
have given five half-sovereigns to be left at home 
in the last week. 

1283. You say that you led a very peaceable 
life before the election ; were you ever in any 
rows before you got this blow on the side of your 
head which knocked on your hat? — Yes. 

1284. Were you ever in jail? — Never. 

1285. Were you ever prosecuted for beating? 
— I was. 

1286. Were you sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment: — No, I got out of them the day 
afterwards. 

1287. How did you get out of them? — By 
force. 

1288. Was not it by a scheme?— I asked 
another day. 

1289. Did not you do Dr. Brown out of your 
imprisonment? — 1 went when he let me. 

1290. You were not much injured during the 
election ? — No, I was not. 

1291. Why did you vote for Trench; you 
knew that your landlord was a cousin of the 
priest, and you are a catholic yourself, and you 
got no bribe, and no drink, and were badly 
treated; why did you vote for Trench? — I do 
not know. 

1292. You are an intelligent fellow; you must 
have done it for some reason; what was your 
reason; consider? — I thought that he was the 
best man to vote for. 

1293. Why? — Because his father was a good 
landlord, and all his family were good landlords. 

1294. It was for the sake of any good man?— 
I did not care a damn who he was, the whole 
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family were good, and they never turned out any 
tenant. 

1295. Who canvassed your vote ? — Mr. Trench 
himself. 

1296. Captain Trench himself? — Yes. 

1297. When? — At the fair of Ballinasloe, last 
October. 

1298. What is the exact date? — The 4th of 
October, the Sheep Fair. 

1299. Had you previously promised to vote 
for Captain Nolan ? — No. 

1300. Did .you ever say at any time that you 
would vote for Captain Nolan ?— I did. 

1301. When did you say it; was it before or 
after the 4th of October? — Captaiu Nolan came 
to me and asked me for my vote. 

1302. About what time was that; was it before 
or after the 4th of October? — I think it was on 
the 4th of October. 

1303. On the same day? — Yes. 

1304. W r hat occurred between you and Cap- 
tain Nolan? — I told Captain Nolan that I was in 
the habit of being employed as agent at a few 
elections in the last ten or fifteen years, and I 
told him that if he employed me I would have 
no objection to support him. 

1305. Did you tell the same to Captain 
Trench ? — No. 

1306. Why not? — I do not know. 

_ 1307. Would you take service for Trench ? — 
Yes. I would take a £5 note and would vote. 

1308. You did vote for Trench? — Yes. 

1309. On your oath you just now announced 
that you asked employment from Captain Nolan, 
and that you did not vote for Nolan, and you 
said that you would take a £5 uote from either 
of them ? — If they would employ me. 

1310- On your oath did ycu receive a promise 
of money or anything else, to vote for Trench ? 
— No, indeed I did not. 

1311. Did you receive a hint of it? — The devil 
I didn't. 

1312. Did anyone hut Captain Trench himself 
canvass you ? — No. 

1313. Did any of the agents of Captain Trench 
speak to you about your vote ? — Never. 

1314. Do you expect anything for your vote ? 
— There is the half sovereign which I got before, 
and anything while I am here in Galway. 

1315. Did yon promise Captain Trench first, 
or Captain Nolan first? — I did not make a 
bona Jide promise to Captain Trench at all at 
first. 

1316. Did you make a bond Jide promise to 
Captain Nolan ? — I did, on the conditions which 
I tell you. 

1317. Which of the two did you speak to first? 
— I did not speak to either of them until they 
spoke to me. 

1318. Did you answer them when they spoke 
to you? — I did. 

1319. With which had you an interview first. 
Captain Trench, or Captain Nolan ? — I think at 
the same time. 

1320. Were they present together? — No. 

1321. Which did you speak to first ? — I think 
that I spoke to Captain Trench first. 

1322. Tell us exactly what you said to Captain 
Trench. He asked you for your vote ; what did 
you say ? — I said that I would consider. 

1323. You did not promise him then ? — 
No. 

1324. Did you consider it, in order to consider 
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whether you would get anything from him ? — I 
E. Morris. not - 

1325. You were considering it though, and you 

4 . April had promised Nolan; what made you vote for 
1872 . Trench?'— Captain Nolan promised me to employ 

me ; and he would not have anything to do with 
me on the day afterwards. 

1326. Are you aware that you would have 
been guilty of an illegal act if you had voted, 
having been appointed agent ?— I was not aware 
of that. 

1327. Have you ever been on elections before? 
-Yes. 

1328. And voted ?— Yes. 

1329. Would you take a 51. note for your 
vote ? — I would in that way. 

1330. In what way ? — In the way of selling 
it. 

1331. Supposing that Captain Trench or his 
agent said, “ Here is 5 1. ; you are a man to whom 
it is an object, will you not vote for me ; ” would 
you take it ? — I would not. 

1332. Would you take 50 1. ? — I think that you 
would scarcely object to that yourself. 


1333. Have you a son ? — I have. 

1334. Is he grown up ? — He is. 

1335. Was he in any employment at tl, 
election? — No. 

1336. Were any of your sons in employment 1 

1337. They were all neglected, were thev? 

No. 1 


Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

1338. Is this man Cullenan with whom you 
drank a neighbour of yours ; do you know him 
well? — Yes. 

1339. Did you often drink with him before?- 
— Fifty times. 

1340. Do you hope to do so again ?— Yes. 

1341. You have said that you would vote 
for any man, whatever his religion was?-! 
would. 

1342. You would not mind it? — I should 
not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Patrick Mangan, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


P. 


Mr. 1343. Have you prepared the expenses of the 

Mang an. ] as t election ? — As well as I could. 

1344.. Where do you reside?— In Ballyderrey 
Castle, in the county of Mayo. 

1345. Yv'hat is your profession or business ? — 
A farmer. 

1346. .How much money was given into your 
hands with a view to paying the expenses of the 
election altogether ?— About 1,400 1 . ; 400 l. was 
lodged to my credit on Monday, and Monday 
being a bank holiday I left Ballykeely. 

1347. We do not go into details at present? — 
There was 1,400 l. 

1348. Is that all that you got ? — Yes. 

1349. Have you paid the agents yet? — No. 

1350. How many agents were there? — I can- 
not say. 

1351. I-lave you a list of them? — I have. 

1352. Show it to me; are they arranged in 
alphabetical order ? — They are not. 

1353. Show me what you call a list of agents? 
— ( The Witness referred to a hook.) 

1354.. I presume that that book is in your own 
handwriting? — Yes, except one sheet; I have 
put down the agents and the messengers without 
distinguishing them. 

1355. Who is your clerk ? — My clerk is my son. 

1356. Mr. Mangan ? — Yes. 

1357. Who instructed you to prepare a list of 
agents how did you get their names ? — By the 
bills being furnished to me, 

1358. Their accounts were furnished to you 
whose names appear in this book either as mes- 
sengers or as agents ? — Every one. 

1359. Did you ever get a return from any 
person as to who were agents, independently of 
their furnishing accounts to you ?— Under what 
circumstances ? 

1360.. Under any circumstances ; you tell me 
that this book contains the names of all such 

’ agents and messengers as have actually furnished 
accounts ? — Everyone furnished to me. 

.1361.. Independently of those, were you sup- 
plied with the names of other persons who you 
were informed were agents who have not fur- 
nished accounts ?— None. 


1362. Did you show this book to Captaia 
Nolan, or any of his conducting friends? — I did, 
to Mr. Sebastian Nolan. 

. 1363. He was, I suppose, the special agent of 
his brother ? — I cannot say that. 

1364. Was he acting with him? — I cannot say 
that. 

1365. Was he canvassing with him? — I cannot 
say that. 

1366. Did you ever see him canvassing ?— I 
did not. 

1.367. Did you ever see him talking to him?— 
I did not. 

1368. Who gave you the money ? — The money 
was lodged at the bank to my credit. 

1369. By whom? — I presume by Mr. Sebastian 
Nolan. 

1370. Did you get any cheques ? — I did. 

1371. Were they signed by him? — They were 
signed by me. 

1372. That would be paying out money?— Yes 

1373. Did you get any money by cheque ?— 
I did. 

1374. Who signed the cheques? — Sebastian 
Nolan. 

1375. For anything that you know to the con- 
trary there may. be a great many more agents 
than those mentioned in this book ? — As tar as 
my knowledge serves me I do not think that there 
are. 

1376. But you do not know ? — I do not know. 

1377. Did you show this book to Sebastian 
Nolan, or to the agents? — I showed it to Sebas- 
tian Nolan. 

1378. Did you recognise them all as agents? 
— He told me to enter in that book every bill 
which I got, and to dispute any bill which was 
not legal. 

1379. Did he tell you whether these were 
agents, or not ? — He did not. 

1380. Did you show this book to him since 
you made the entry ? — I did. 

1381. Did he point out the names of any man 
who was not an agent ?— He did not. 

1382. Were you never supplied with any list 
so as to inform yourself as to who were likely to 

furnish 
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burnish accounts ; a list of agents before and 
pending the election ? — No. 

1383. Did you attend at all in Galway during 
the election? — No. 

1384. Where were you during the election? 
— In the evening before the election I went to 
Craughwell, and I paid 26 Z. between car and 
railway tickets, and then I came from Craughwell, 
on the day of polling, and was at my own resi- 
dence at half-past four. 

1385. Does the book contain an entry of all 
the accounts which have been furnished to you ? 
— Every penny. 

13S6.' Does it contain any account of payment 
for drink or entertainment? — No. 

1387. Has any such been furnished ? — None. 

1388. Do you know a man in this town who 
has made a claim of 140 Z. for drink and enter- 
tainments, and did he make a demand on you in 
person ? — No. 

1389. Have you heard anything of it?— From 
nobody living. 

1390. From no hotel keeper? — No. 

1391. For entertainments? — No. 

1392. You never heard of such a thing? — I 
never bear'd of such a thing. 

1393. How many of these accounts have you 
aid ? — My cheques will tell ; the cheques are 
ere. 

1394. Have you paid the “ Tuam News ” yet ? 
— No. 

1395. This little bill is only 1,069 Z. 5s. 2d.? 
— Yes. 

1396. Have you read the speeches of Father 
Loftns, and Father Conway, and all the other 
orators ? — Yes. 

1397. Have you paid for them? — No; I will 
pay them 200 Z. I consider that 200 Z. is too 
much. 

1398. Why will you pay them 200 Z. ? — Ac- 
cording to their claims. 

1399. Is it not for reporting the speeches? — 
No. 

1400. Do you know that there was a special 
reporter from the “ Tuam News,” to report the 
meetings, and the names of the speakers, and the 
resolutions ? — I do not. 

1401. Were you ever told that by Sebastian 
Nolan ? — Never. 

1402. Have you a doubt of it ? — I am almost 
sure that he was, hut I really do not know. 

1403. It is so extremely probable that you 
cannot doubt it? — I am almost sure that he 
was. 

1404. Are you almost sure, or sure ; are you 
cock-sure. Do you mean to tax down the “ Tuam 
News” bill to* 200 Z. for publishing all these 
patriotic speeches ? — I do. 

1405. Have you examined the account? — I 
have. 

1406. And you have taxed the account in re- 
ference to the speeches in the newspapers. Show 
me the account. ( The Witness searched among 
some papers.) 

Mr. Macdonogh.] My Lord, I apply for 
copies of the two letters; the one to Mr. 
Power, and the reply. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Copies must be 
given. 

Mr. Concanen . ] Certainly, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Copies must be given 
of all documents. 
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Mr. MurphyJ] There is not the slightest 
hesitation, my Lord. 

1407. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Witness).] 
Have you got the account ? — I have been looking 
for it: but have not yet got it. 

1408. Are there any others? — That contains 
the 11 names. 

1409. £. 1,065 ?— That is all. 

14 10 . I have taken the liberty of totting np 

the advertising column, and these figures I have 
taken the liberty of putting in pencil, and I find 
the advertising only comes to 3,230 I. r — That 
is all. “ * 

1411. Now, we will see how much you have 
paid of that ; I see you have paid some : whose 
tenant are you ? — I am Captain Nolan's tenant. 

1412. Had you ever acted as election expenses’ 
agent before ? — No, nor never will. 

1413. It is a thankless job. I suppose you 
keep these accounts on a system of double entry ; 
are you a great book-keeper? — No, I am a very 
bad book-keeper. 

1414. A very bad scholar? — There is my 
scholarship. 

1415. You did this with the help of your sou? 
— Only once. 

1416. I see that you have paid the “ Weekly 
News,” by cheques, in full, 28 l. You did not 
tax anything off that? — I did. 

1417. On one side is “ Advertising claims and 
planting; the ‘Weekly News,’ D. B. Sullivan;” 
he is not the owner of the “ Weekly N ews” ? — I 
have given it to him. 

1418. Why did you happen to pay him instead 
of the owner. Do you know that he was there 
making speeches? — No, I paid him for the 
paper. 

1419. Did you ever read his speeches? — I 
often read his speeches. 

1420. That he made at one of the large meet- 
ings ; ou your oath, did you ? — On my oath, I do 
not know. 

1421. Do you not know that he made a speech 
there ? — I do not ; I saw it in the paper, but I do 
not know. 

1422. Do you know that Alexander M'Sullivan 
made a speech ? — I believe he did. 

1423. Did you hear him ? — I heard him in 
Loughrea, if he was the man. 

1424. Did you hear him say that they were on 
the eve of the most violent and tremendous elec- 
tion that ever agitated Ireland ? — I did not. 

1425. You have here “the ‘Weekly News,’ 
D. B. Sullivan, by cheques, 2S /.”? — I have. 

1426. On your oath, what did you pay D. B. 
Sullivan for ; he is not the owner of the paper at 
all. 

Mr. Macdonogh stated that he was the 
owner. 

TFVZbsss.j I paid the man ; all the moneys 
I paid are there, and all the bills I got are 
there. 

1427. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] “ The Irish- 
man/’ 26 Z. 9 s., the “ Flag,” 26 Z. 9 s. Do you 
ever read that paper ? — Sometimes. 

1428. You admire that paper?— Well, I do 
not know. 

1429. 52 Z. 18 s., “ cheque paid in full.” Did 
you pay that? — What is there, I paid. 

1430. I am reading your own writing. Then 
there is the “ ‘ Mayo Examiner/ 23 Z. 2 s. ; the 
‘Western Star/ 23 Z. 2s.,” all paid in full; 

E 4 Galway 
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“ * Galway Vindicator,’ 28 7. 10 s., by cheque.” 
What did the “ Galway Vindicator ” do for you ? 
— They were writing articles, I suppose ; I can- 
not account for what they did. 

1431. “ The 'National Weekly News,’ 
28 7. 10 s., paid in cheques in full, 28 Z.” What 
did they do for you ?— The same thing, I suppose. 

1432. “ The ‘ DublinEvening Post,’ 159 /. 10 s. 
cheque, 1 00 Z. what did they do for anybody ; 
that is only on account ; are they not loolcino- for 
them balance ?— They did not look to me. 

1433. What did you pay the 100 Z. for ?— For 
writing. 

1434. For abusing about the election? — I 
cannot say that either. 

1435. Or since the election ?— Well, setting 
forth the justice of the cause, I suppose. 

„ 1 ' vould J&e to get the account of the 

Dublin Evening Post;” I find that it was on 
the 23rd of March that they got 100 Z., and I 
should like to know at what date it was paid, and 
what you paid it for ; you paid the “ Koscommon 
Journal 10 7., knocking off 10s.?— I did; I 
knocked some of the pounds off too. 

1437. Where did you knock off the “ Roscom- 
mon Journal ” ? — Off the remainder, I meant. 

1438. “The ‘Galway Express’ 23 Z. os., 
Cheque m full, 20 Z. ;” you taxed 31. 5 s. there • 
why are you going to tax down the “Tuam 
. ws > tb£ jt reported all your speeches?— I am 

given to understand that he does not deserve so much 

1439. But there is no doubt that you are to 
pay them; are you not instructed to pay the 

1 uam News ” for what they really did ?— I am 
not instructed to pay the “ Tuam l\ ews ” anv- 
thinguntil they go tolawand make themtakewhat 
1S V^ A are wllbn S t0 P a y them what is fair 

1440. Do you not think that what is fair 
would be a reasonable charge for what they have 
published and printed for you ?— Yes. 

1441. Now 1 will read you their bill: “ 1871 
June 3°, one leading article on election, 10/ • 
July 21, one ditto, 10 Z. ; 156 copies of ‘News 5 
ajid postage. li. 12, 10 A; July 28, insertion 

vf r0m th , e Arcllblsll0 P to Captain Trench 
10 /. Do you know what that is ? — I do 

1442. “ Thirty copies of * Tuam News,’ 5 s • 

August 1st, printed 500 circulars (A.B.’s letter)'’ 1 
(that is the Archbishop’s) “3 /. 15 s. ; August 4th 
insertion of letter from Father Lavelle, ioz •’ 
August 7th, 200 copies of ‘Tuam News,’ 
r 1 1 u . 4 ; August 8th ’ 1 ’ 000 circulars (Father 

Lavelle s etter), 7 Z. 10 s.; August 11th, one 
leader on election, 10 Z. ; 64 1. 16 s. 2 d.” That is 
brought ^ forward, ^ August llth, leader from 

tlO %« 0/ 7 ., AugUSt . 12th > 100 copies of 
News, 16 s. 8 d. ; 500 circulars of the Arch- 
bishop s letter, 3 Z. 15 s.; August 18th, leader on 
election, 10 7. ; August 19th, 100 copies of ‘ News,’ 

16 s. 8d.; August 25th, leader on election, 10 Z. • 
August 26th, 100 copies of ‘News,’ 1 6 s. 8 d. • 
lV?j!. e ^ ber ! S TvV ead £ r on GaIwa 7 election, 10/. j 
17/ q° m t ¥ ayo Examiner ;’ (170 lines at 2 s.), 

17 Z September 2nd, 150 copies of ‘News ’ 
}.\ 5 s ; ’ .September 9th, 1,000 circulars (Arch- 
bishop s letter, at 15 s. per 100), 7 Z. 10 s.: Sen- 
tomber 12th, 3,000 ditto, ditto, ditto, 22 Z.' 10 s\- 
September 15th, leader on election, 107. - Father 

wliy 2 >• per line, 

iy/. 12 s., 500 copies of ‘News’ 4 Z. 3 s 4 d • 
postage, 11s. 5£ d. ; September 22nd, leader on 
election, 10 Z. ; 396 copies of ‘ News,’ 3 Z. 6 s 

JSJ? 6 * inf' ? e P tember 29tb > leader on 
election, 10 Z.; insertion of Clifden Resolutions, 


10/.; leaders from ‘Nation’ and ‘ Fre Pm .. 
15Z. 6 s. ; 419 copies of ‘ News,’ 3 7. 9«. 
postage,!7 s. 74 d . ; October 2nd, 3,000 circuit 
of ‘College Resolutions,’ 22 Z. 10s • Omi 
13th, insertion of ‘the D’Arcey corresnnnrl« 
(298 at 2 ,), 29 7. 16 , ; OntobeA 
of ‘News,’ W. 16s. 8<i.; postage, 8s u 
October 20th, leaders from ‘ N ation ’ , r; 

man,’ 141 lines, 14 l. 2 s.; leader from ‘ fflf 
News on Portcarron Award, 5 1. ■ October*} 
leader on election, 10 l. ; John Mitchell on d. 
tion, 5 l ; November 4th, a leader on elecS' 
10 1 . ; 300 copies of ‘ News,’ 2 /. 10 s ■ nostn. 
ff 9 ^;i November 10th, leader on election' 
10/.; November llth, 300 copies ofTjJJJ 
21. 10s.; postage, 12s. Sd.; November 24J 
leader on election, 101.; leader from ■II,,; 
Examine^ 120 lines, 121.; so copies of ‘nJ 
Ss. id.; December 6th, 500 oireufars of Oollem 
Resolution and Father Dooley’s letter, 3 l. 15 
December 8th 500 large posters (Atkenry meet 

IHatio, , ’ of ('1 De - embe . r 9th ’ paragraph 
Nation, 2 1 .14 s. ; insertion of ‘ Athcm-y » 

lntions, 10 f. On the date of the 9th of De 
eernber, that is three days after they were nasal 
Ihen there are petty items, although consideraH, 
in themselves. “ Leader on Galway election, 

ms “ of l ' e r rt of L< >“gl>rea meeting 

404 lines, 40 1. 8 s ; Athenry resolutions insenel 

S ’ 0 4 °T“ ° f , K e ' VS ’’ 4 1 3 4 d . ; pote 

Ss 9J.; December 16th, 500 large posten 
(Athenry meeting), 5 1. ; 1,000 circulate (Athean 
resolutions), 71. 1.0s.; December 17th, 200 
„ P o . s ‘ 0 ;' s (Athenry meeting), 2 1. ; Decemta 

22nd, 200 large posters (Dunmoro meeting), 2 h 
leader on deefron, 101.; leader from ’Nation’ 
fj 2 ° l - 8*-! 200 copies of ‘NetK,’ 
17. 10 ?• 4 d. J leader from the ‘Freeman,’ 10/.; 
December 28th, 350 posters (Tuam meeting), 
+ 10 /’rl> l 30Stflge ’ 4s,i December 29th, 300 

posters (Tuam meeting), 3 /.; leader on Galway 
election, 10 Z.; leaders from ‘Nation,’ ‘Cork 
Dxammer, and ‘Leinster Independent,’ 32/.: 
December 30th, 600 copies of ‘News,’ 5 /. ; 200 
large posters (Headford meeting), 21.: 1872, 
January 3rd, 500 large posters, Mr. Bellew, 
bridge meeting 5 7.; January 4th, 600 ditto’s, 
6/.; January 5tb, leader on election, 10 Z. ; ditto, 
10 jEayeiie, Gray and Sullivan, on Port Oar- 
ran, 206 lines, 20 Z. 12 s.” (that is very patriotic); 

January 6th, , 00 copies of ‘ News,’ 5 /. 16 s. 8 (/.; 
postage, 13s. ljd.; January 9th, 800 large 

frni er .L m ° , ave the Trencb es ?’ 8 Z. ; January 
10th, 300 circulars to priests, 21. 5 s.; 200 large 
W bo are tbe Trenches ?’ 2.1. ; January 
iitH, 60C large posters, election address, 6/.; 
January 12th, leader on election, 10 Z. ; Captain 
Nolan s letter to ‘ Times ’ inserted, 3 l . ; ‘ The 
plans of the enemy ’ 6 l. 16 s. ; ‘ P. P.’ s ’ letter to 
father Lavelle, 5 Z.; election address, 9 Z. 10Z.; 
J?™. °° emotion, 10 Z. ; 500 circulara of 
Captain Trench s letter, 3 Z. 15 s. ; 1,150 copies 
o News 91. 12s.; two columns of ad- 
vertisements omitted to make space for re- 
port of Loughrea meeting, 10 Z. ; January 15th, 
500 circukrs ( Father O’Brien’s speech), 3 Z. 15 s.; 
1,00° largeposters, ‘ CromwelHan,’ 107.; January 
i 6 to, lo0 circulars (memorandum of agreement), 
, 6 d - j 300 large posters (darrowkeel 
tenantry), 3 Z. ; J anuary 17th, 200 circulars, 
j/- 10s.; January 18th, 300 ditto’s (memoran- 
dum of agreement), 2 /.5 s.; 700 large posters, 
Benches and their Lies,” 7 Z. ; January 19th, 
leader on electron, 10 Z. ; ditto, 10 Z. ; insertion of 
Lord 
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Lord Clancarty's speech. 29 /. 6 s. ; ditto of elec- 
tion address, 9 /. 10 ; John Martin’s letter in- 
serted, and letter on Trench tenantry, 10/. 12s.; 
800 copies of ‘ News,’ 6/. 13 s. 4 d. : January 
20th, 200 extra posters (Miltown meeting), 2 
100 circulars (men of agreement), 15s.; January 
22nd, 200 extra posters (New Bridge meeting), 

2 1.; January 23rd, 500 extra posters (‘ The 
Trenches and their Lies’), 51.; January 25th, 
1,000 circulars (law life estate letter), 71. 10 s. ; 
January 26th, 200 extra posters (New Bridge 
meeting), 2 /. ; leader on election, 10 A ; insertion 
of election address, 9 /. 10s.; insertion of Balin- 
dereen resolutions, 10 A ; January 27th, 600 
copies of * News,’ o /. ; postage, 15 s. Sir/. ; 100 
posters, ‘ Tally-rooms,' 1 1 . ; 200 sheets of lists of 
voters, 2 /. ; January 31st, 1,000 posters, ‘The 
Trenches and their Evictions,’ 10 /. : February 
1st, 2,000 circulars, ‘Galway Election,' 15/.; 
February 2nd, 2,000 circulars (Father Green’s 
letter), 15/. : 400 large poster?, Nolan's cars, 4/.; 
850 copies of « News,’ 7 /. 1 s. 8 if. ; postage, 
15 s. Ad. ; a leader on election, 10/. ; Balindereeu 
resolutions, 5/.; brought forward, 970/. 19s. 11 it.; 
election address, 9 /.10 s. ; Februarv 4th, 1.942 
copies of ‘ News,’ 16 /. 3 s. 8 it. ; postage, 

3 /. 6 s. 8 </. ; election address in special edition, 
9 /. 10 s. ; special edition of ‘ News,’ 50 /. ; Fe- 
bruary 5th, 500 tickets for voters, 3 /. 15 s . ; 100 
large posters for tally-rooms, 1 /. ; February 10th, 
24 copies of ‘ News, 4 s. ; March 1st, notice, 

‘ Galway Election,’ 1 /. 1,065 /. 9 5. 3 d . ; out 
ol which you are to pay for what was really done 
a lair price. . To what extent, in round numbers, 
have you paid the carmen ? — For common drays, 
some 15 s., and some 12 s. 

1443. But give me the bulk sum, if you please? 
— I paid 1 /. 5 s. for side-cars, and 10 6 </. and 
1 2 s. 6 d. for cars. 

1444. Will you promise to inquire in Galway 
for any payment for eating while you are here ? 
— I will not. 

1445. You will not undertake that trouble for 
“e ? — I will not, certainly. I was not troubled 
myself with it ; I was not asked about it. 


1446. Do you know Pat Barrett, of Athenry, 
at all? — The old man, the father of Michael 
Barrett. 

1447. Or Peter Barrett?— Yes, I know him ; I 
saw him here. 

1448. Did you see him at the election ? — I did 
not, 

1449. Do you know him ?— I was not at the 
election. 

145CL Do you know him? — I know him to 
know him. 

1451. That is the way you know a man? — 
Ao, the way to know a man is to have a dealin** 
with him. I presume. 

1452. Did you ever speak to him in vour life? 
— I think so. 

1453. About the election? — No. 

1454. During the election ? — No. 

1455. After the election? — To-day. 

1456. What was he asking you t'o-day ? — He 
asked me how the petition was. 

1457. Did he ask you anything else? — 
Nothing. 

1458. W as Mr. Sebastian Nolan with you, at 
the same time ? — He was not. 

1459. W ere you by yourself? — I was by my- 
self. 

1460. You have not paid him anything yet ? — 
No, he never ask me for anything, not a penny. 

1461. I will not trouble you further, at the 

E -esent moment. Did you* see Peter or Pat 
arrett, yesterday ? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 

1462. Have you had any connection with him 
whatever ot any kind? — Neither directly or in- 
directly in my life. 

1463. Do you remember whether Mr. Higgins’ 
the conducting agent's account, is amongst those? 
— No, not amongst those, I have a separate sheet 
for his. 

1464. But he had a separate account ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. David Boctledge, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


1465. You are a resident in this county, I 
understand? — Yes. 

1466. In what part? — Within about three 
miles of Tuam. 

1467. Do you know the Iteverend Mr. Loftus, 
of Dunmore ? — I do. 

1468. Do you recollect travelling by railway, 
and being at the Athenry Railway station pre- 
vious to the election? — Yes, the evening before 
the nomination. 

1469. That would be Friday, the 2nd Febru- 
ary ? — I am not sure of the date. 

1470. Well, I can tell you. Were there many 
people at the platform when you started? — Yes, 
there was rather a crowd, and* we had about two 
hours to wait for the train. 

1471. Did you sec Father Loftus there? — 
Yes, I was speaking to him. 

1472. Was he in one of the carriages ? — No, 
he was on the platform. 

1473. Did you see a man of the name of Pat 
Barrett there ? — I did ; 1 do not know Pat Bar- 
rett to speak to, but I was told that he was Pat 
Barrett. 

1474. Did you see this man do anything : did 
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you hear him say anything, say yes or no ? — Yes, 
I heard him make speeches. 

1475. Did you hear the Reverend Mr. Loftus 
make use of any expression after the act, or ges- 
ture, or language, of Pat Barrett ? — After Bar- 
rett made a speech, he did. 

1476. Will you write on a bit of paper what 
was said or done ? — I will. 

1477. Did you hear the Reverend Mr. Loftus 
speak in terms of approbation, or disapprobation, 
of what had been said or done by Barrett ? — Yes, 
after he had made the speech, the Reverend Mr. 
Loftus said, “ Well done, Pat Barrett.*' 

1478. Did he say that in a loud way so as to 
be heard by the crowd? — Yes. 

1479. If there is any portion of the speech 
which he made which it would not be indelicate 
to repeat, repeat it ; as to that which your own 
judgment would tell you would be indelicate to 
pronounce in this presence, you must write that ? 
— I would not make use of the words he made 
use of. 

1480. Will you put down the most pointed 
words which you would forbear from using : 
what he said and what lie did just before the 

F approbation 


Mr. 

P. Siangan. 


Mr. D. 

lioutleo'ge. 
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approbation of tlie Rev. 'Father Loftns ? — ( After 
writing on a paper.) As far as I remember, those 
were not the exact words, but they are as near as 
can be. ( Handing a paper to the learned Ser- 
jeant.) 

1481. Did Father Loftus hear that? — Well, I 
cannot say ; he was standing beside me, and I 
heard it. 

1482. Was it just after that that he used the 
words that you mentioned, “ Quite right, Bar- 
rett,” or words to that effect? — He said, “ Well 
done, Pat Barrett; down with the landlords.” 
He cried, “ Down with the landlords,” two or 
three times. 

A paper was handed to Mr. Macdonoqh , 
and afterwards to his Lordship. It was as 
follows : — 

“ Pat Barrett pointed to the privy at the 
station, and said, “ I would go in there and 
s — t, and take it in my hand, and ram it 
down the throat of any fellow or man who 

would vote for a Trench or the b 

Trenchites.” 

1483. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
ness).'] Did Barrett use this 'language loud 
enough to be heard by the surrounding people ? 
— He did ; he has a very loud voice, and he 
spoke it out loud. 

14S4. Do you recollect whether Mr. Thomas 
Kirwan was in close proximity to you at the 
time i— W e were together. Tom Kirwan, and a 
Mr. Kirwan, who is dead, and Charles O’Rourke, 
I think ; we were standing very near to each 
other. 

1485. You, I believe, were not in the chapel? 
— No. 

Cross-examined by Mr . Mac Dennot. 

1486. How long was Pat Barrett speaking 

altogether ? — He Avas there, I dare say, certainly 
an hour on the platform, off and on, speaking ; he 
was not speaking the whole time. ° 

14S7 . I suppose he made a great many speeches 
during the hour, did he? — Well, he did. 

1488. At the time Avhen lie used this observa- 
tion, how long had he been speaking ? — Not very 
long. 

1489. I-Ioav long was he speaking after he used 
it ?— Until the train came up. 

1490. He continued to speak ? — Yes. 

1491. Do I understond you to say that you 
bebeve that the observation of Father Loftus, 
“Well done, Pat Barrett,” was addressed to the 
use of those words which you Avrote down ?— I do 
not. I think it was in connection Avith the 
speeches altogether. 

1492. Do you know Father Loftus ? — I do. 

1493. You were there at that time? — Yes, 
speaking to him. 

. Did you carry away upon your mind the 

impression that he endorsed that observation ? — I 
was so shocked at F ather Loftus saying what he 
did after the observation of Barrett that it made 
an impression upon my mind at the time, and I 
walked away from Father Loftus. 

1495. Did you understand that Father Loftus 
said anything at all to that observation ?— *1 
could, not tell that. I do not knoiv what was in 
his mind. 


1496. Do you believe that lie did ?— I think 
he applauded Barrett for all that he said there 

1497. Might he not have been applaud 
something without applauding that ?— I <J 0 no “ 
say that he did applaud that particularly. 

1498. You say that Barrett had been talking 
for a considerable time, do you not; but that 
Father Loftus was applauding the general tenour 
of the speeches Avliich he Avas making for Captain 
Nolan on that occasion ? — I think so. 

1499. With regard to that he said, “Well 
done, Pat Barrett”? — Yes. 


Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

1500. Did Father Loftus express any disap- 
probation openly of anything Barrett bad said, or 
censure him for anything that he said ? — No, not 
a Avord ; he said, “ Down Avith the landlords- 
Avell done Pat Barrett.” 

1501. Mr. Dennis Kirwan Avas on the platform 
at the time ? — He Avas standing within a foot of 
me. 

1502. Would you say that Barrett’s speech 
Avas addressed particularly to Mr. Kirwan ?— I 
do not think it Avas particularly. 

1503. But to the gentlemen generally? — Yes. 

1504. Were you there? — I Avas. 

1505. I consider you a gentleman ? — I hope I 
am one. 

1506. Were the Messrs. Kirwan gentlemen? 
— Yes, certainly. It Avas said to everyone 
around. 

1507. Mr. MacDermot.] There Avere a great 
many people there Avho Avero not gentlemen ?— A 
great many. 

1508. Do yon think it Avas for you and the 
Messrs. Kirwan that he made the speech, or for 
the croAvd ? — There Avero the greatest set of 
blackguards I eversaAv in my life there. 

1509. W as it you or the croAvd he Avas address- 
ing? — I think both. 

1510. You do not distinguish between them ? 

1511. Mr. J ustice Keogh.] You say there Avere 
a great number on the pi ai form ; to Avhoin did 
you understand the Avords, “ Down Avith the land- 
lords” to he addressed ? — I think that was meant 
for the croAvd ; for the general assemblage. 

1512. When lie said, “ Doavu with the land- 
lords,” - av hat did you understand by that; doAvn 
Avith the common people or doAvn Avitii the gentry 7 
— Doavu with the landlords : the landlords are 
landlords, I suppose. 

1513. Were there gentlemen in the position of 
landlords on the platform? — Yes, there Avere. 

1514. Were they large landed proprietors? — 
Yes ; Dennis Kirwan, of Castlerackett, Charles 
O’Rourke, and some others. 

1515. Who is Pat Barrett? —lie is a country 
frieze-coated man ; a farmer, I believe. 

1516. Is he a farmer or a labourer ? — I do not 
know what he is now ; I could not tell. I have 
seen him driving a cart with telegraph poles on 
it, and he was pointed out to me as being Pat 
Barrett, the father of young Barrett who was 
tried for firing at Captain Lambert. 

1517. Was Captain Lambert a landlord? — He 
was. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Eobeet Bodkin, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


1518. You are a Catholic gentleman, residing 
in this comity ? — I am. . 

1519. What place of worship did you attend 
in January last ? — Corofin. 

1520. Had you been solicited for your interest 
by both candidates ? — Yes ; by three c'andidates. 

1521. Had you promised your support to any 
one of them ? — No. 

1522. Had you been solicited by Captain 
Nolan in person or by letter ? — Formally and by 
letter. 

1523. Do you recollect being at your parish 
church on the 14th .T anuary ? — I do. 

1524. Who was the reverend gentleman offi- 
ciating on that day ? — The Rev. Mr. Joyce, the 
curate of the parish. 

152.5. Were any members of your family with 
you at • service at the time you were there ?— 
Yes; Mrs. Bodkin was with me. 

1526. Was any reference made by the reverend 
gentleman to the election at any part of the ser- 
vice, or subsequently to the service? — Yes. 

1527. When ?— After the service on that day 
he took off his vestments, and after the service 
was all over he addressed his flock on the subject 
of the election. 

1525. Will you tell the Court, as nearly as 
you can recollect, what it was that he said ; the 
substance of it, as well as you can recollect it? — 
The substance of it was in favour of Captain 
Nolan : urging the people to vote for Captain 
Nolan, and speaking in rather deprecatory lan- 
guage of Captain Trench. 

1529. Can you recollect any of the language 
which he used in reference to Captain Trench? 
— Not on that occasion ; I do not think I can, 
except in general terms. 

1530. Was there any reference made to your- 
self on that occasion ?— No ; not that I could 
understand ; I think not. 

1531. Did anything on that occasion occur to 
you when leaving the church ? — Y es. 

1532. May 1 ask you whether the reverend 
o-cntleman spoke much upon the. subject; was he 
speaking upon it for some time ? — Not very long; 
and he expressed his regret at being obliged to 
speak. He said it was the first time he bad ever 
spoken on a political subject, and he hoped it 
would be his last. 

1533. But did he use the term “ that he was 
obliged to speak”?— Yes. 

1534. Did he mention in what way he was 
obliged to speak ? — No, I think not. It was in 
an apologetic manner or tone that he began by 
saying that he was obliged to speak. 

1535. Did he make any further reference, such 
as to indicate or point out what obliged liim to 
speak ? — No. 

1536. What was it that occurred to you on 
leaving the church on that day ? — Alter I left 
the church and got outside the gate of the church 
upon that occasion, when my carriage was pass- 
ing the people a considerable number of them 
commenced shouting ; it was not hooting or hiss- 
ing, and at first I really thought it was cheering 
a man that was supposed to be in the interest ot 
Captain Nolan, so unaccustomed was I to any- 
thing of the kind, but I believe it was intended 
as a direct insult to me. 

1537. Was anything further than that done to 
the carriage ? — 'No ; I am bound to say that a 
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Sir. Roche, a very active person there, tried to 
stop the shouting, and perhaps prevented matters 
going any further. 

1538. Did anything occur to you personally, 
or come under your own observation, with respect 
to the approaching contest during the week fol- 
lowing that ; was any reference or application 
made to yourself by any gentleman? — For my 
votes ? 

1539. Yes? — Yes; I was frequently asked for 
my votes. 

1540. During the week following this Sunday 
that you have mentioned ? — I cannot particularise 
that. 

1541. Were you at church on the following 
Sunday ? — Yes. 

1542. Who was the officiating clergyman on 
the following Sunday ?— The same clergyman ; 
the Rev. Mr. Joyce, the curate. 

1543. Did be again speak in reference to the 
election ? — He did. 

1544. Was it at the same time and under the 
same circumstances? — Precisely; alter the ser- 
vice, and without his vestments. 

1545. Do you recollect what he said upon that 
occasion ? — Well, it was pretty much in the same 
strain ; but I cannot recollect whether it was 
that Sunday or the succeeding Sunday that he 
spoke a great deal about the controversy about 
the evictions alleged to have taken place at Gar- 
berry, upon the authority of a Rev. Mr. Green, 

1 think. 

1546. Was any reference made to yourself on 
that Sunday ?— Not that I am aware of; I think 
not. 

1547. Was the election referred to on the fol- 
lowing Sunday again? — Yes. 

1548. By the same gentleman? — By the same 
gentleman. 

1549. On whatever day the reference was 
made to the evictions at (jar berry, will you tell 
the Court what you recollect to have been said 
in reference to it ? — I think it began with a refer- 
ence to a speech made by Captain Nolan, in which 
it was said that he had entirely refuted the con- 
tradiction that had been made on the part of 
Captain Trench ; that the Rev. Mr. Green was 
quite prepared to substantiate all he said ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Joyce assumed that he had suc- 
cessfully contradicted Captain Trench. 

] 550.* You mean Captain Trench’s defence as 
to Captain Nolan’s statement? — Precisely. 

1551. On any Sunday, was any reference made 
to yourself? — No ; I do not think there was by 
the clergyman. 

1552. Was there anything done by the people ? 
— Yes ; the succeeding Sunday it was still more 
remarkable, because my carriage was not outside 
the gate ; it was within the chapel-yard when the 
shoutino- and the insults commenced on that 
day. 

1553. What was done on that day ? — That sort 
of shouting intending to insult ; or I took it as 

1554. How was your carriage prevented from 
leaving the chapel-yard? — I do not say that it 
was prevented; I said that the people came on 
each side of it, and shouted in this way. 

1555. Was your lady at church with you on 
that Sunday also ? — Yes. 

1556. Before that was done, when the reverend 

F o gentleman 


Mr. 

R. Bodlrin. 

4 April 
1872. 
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Mr. gentleman was speaking with reference to the 
JR. Bodkin, election, was he saying anything as to how people 
— ~ — ought to vote, and how Catholics particularly 

4 rPf 11 should vote ? — He did ; he said that he expected 

that all the people would vote for Captain 
Nolan ; that it was a matter of religion, in which 
religion was concerned, and that he expected 
that the Catholics would all vote ; that he would 
have cars ready to take them to the polling 
places. 

1557. When he was saying that it was a matter 
of religion, did he say anything in reference to 
any consequences in case they did not vote ? — 
No ; he did not indeed. 

1558. Was he the only reverend gentleman 
whom you heard referring to the election, prior 
to the date of it? — He was the only one I 
heard. 

1559. You heard him, I understand, refer to 
it on three occasions ? — I did ; I think on four or 
five occasions ; on every Sunday from the 14th 
until the election, the sermon was upon elec- 
tions. 

i 1560. Each Sunday from the 14th? — Each 
Sunday from the 14th. 

1561. Then, I suppose, I may understand by 
that, that it was on each occasion from the altar 
that he spoke ? — From the altar ; from the foot 
of the altar. 

1562. Is that the usual place from which the 
sermon or discourse is delivered ? — No ; generally 
he addresses the people on the altar, with his 
back immediately to the altar. 

1563. Were you received with those shouts on 
more occasions than the two which you have men- 
tioned ? — Along the road ; I could not ride out, 
nor anybody pass, in fact, without our being, I 
will not say, assailed, but we were obliged to 
hear the shouting, “ Hey, for Nolan ! ” in every 
direction. Whether it was intended as an exu- 
berance of feeling, I do not know. 

1564. I suppose, in the neighbourhood, you had 
never received anything like insult previous to 
this? — Nothing of the kind; wc had always re- 
ceived the very reverse. 

1565. Did the quietude of the place, or of your 
neighbourhood, appear to you to he much dis- 
turbed at the time ? — I can only describe that I 
think the people were maddened, the excitement 
was so great, because I saw it in other parts of 
the country in every town I went into. 

1566. Do you yourself know bow your tenants 
voted ? — Generally speaking, I do ; there is one 
I do not ; J have not very many ; I think about 
17 or 18. 

1567. Had you made any intimation, or had 
any conversation with them as to how they should 
vote, or might vote ?— I do not know, but I told 
you that I had written to Captain Nolan, in 
reply to his application to me for my support, to 
say that unfortunately I, not approving of certain 
things, could not give him my support ; but in 
deference to his being my very near neighbour, 
and his father being very intimate with me (I do 
not know that I put that- in the letter, but I was 
influenced by his father being a very particular 
friend of mine), I thought the best thing I could 
do for him would be to abstain from voting, which 
I did, aud preserved a strict neutrality. 

1568. Did you intimate your intention to vour 
tenants? — Yes. 

1569. When _ you intimated that intention to 
your tenants, did they tell you anything as to 


their intentions, how they would vote ? — I had 
not personal communication with them all. 

1570. With those with whom you had personal 
communication ?— They at first told me that they 
would all do with pleasure what I asked them 
Then a certain number of them came to me before 
the election, and told me they were under very 
difficult circumstances. I asked them how, as I 
had not asked them to vote in any way ; I Lad 
merely asked them to stay at home. 

1571. What was their reply to that? — I think 
the seven who came to me on the occasion that I 
allude to, lived within a mile of the town of 
Tuam, and they told me that anxious as they 
would be to oblige me in every possible way, 
their lives would be iu danger, and their property 
also, if they were not to vote for Captain 
Nolan. 

1572. Did you say anything to them then ? I 

did. 

1573. What did you say ?— I told them that 
if they had any conscientious feeling regarding 
the exercise of their vote, I would be incapable 
of interfering with it; but that if it were to 
oblige any person that they were to give it I 
thought that I had the first claim upon it. They 
quite agreed with me, and said they did not want 
to vote for Captain Nolan at all, but that they 
could not go into the town of Tuam from the 
mob and the people that were about there. They 
addad, that the space intervening between the 
town and the village iu which they lived, was in- 
habited chiefly by tinkers, who, they said, were 
the very worst characters ; and one man, to illus- 
trate his apprehensions, told me that a bar of iron 
was placed over his head a few nights before, and 
that it _ would have been put upon him, pressed 
upon him, if he did not say, “ Hey, for Nolan !” I 
will not undertake to say that he said in addition, 
“ Vote for Nolan;” I am not quite accurate as to 
that ; I would rather not swear to it. 

1574. How long previous to the election was 
it that you had this interview with the seven 
men which you have mentioned? — Before the 
election. 

1575. About how many days was it ? — I sup- 
pose it was about a week or 10 days before the 
election ; it might be more ; it might be a fort- 
night. 

1576. Did you say anything more to them; 
had you any further interview with them in re- 
ference to the matter ? — No. 

1577. Did you say anything when they told 
you as to the terror they were in?— No; all I 
said -was, “ If you can with safety oblige me, 
I should be very much obliged, and glad that 
you should do so ” ; but of course I said that I 
would not wish that any should be hurt or in- 
jured on my account. 

1578. You know those seven men, I suppose, 
tolerably well ? — Very well. 

1579. Are they respectable tenants ?— Very. 

1580. They and their families have been a 
long time upon your property ? — Yes. 

1581. Do you know how they voted after- 
wards? — I believe they every one of them, but 
one who was ill, voted for Captain Nolan. 

1582. I believe that you had been asked by 
the solicitor here, but that you declined to o-ive 
any evidence until you came upon the taLle. 

I knew very little of your examination ? — 
Nothing could be more disagreeable to me than 
to come and give this evidence. I have known 
Captain Nolan from his childhood. 

Cross- 
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Gross-examined by Mr. Mucdonogh. 

1583. I am very happy to say that it appears 
that no personal insult was offered to you fur- 
ther than what was described ? — No. 

1584. No person presumed to attempt to as- 
sault you ? — No. 

1585. And what you do complain of, is the 
noise which they exhibited on the occasion at 
the chapel ? — I did not expect it in my parish. 

1586. Of course it would be disagreeable. 
Did you iu the month of July resolve not to take 
any part in this election ? — Yes. 

1587. Were you at the Loughrea meeting at 
which Lord Clanricarde was ? — No. 

1588. Had Captain Nolan’s father the pleasure 
of your familiar friendship ? — I had the pleasure 
and the advantage of his intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

1589. He was I believe a very estimable 
gentleman ? — He could not be more so. 

1590. I suppose you knew Captain Nolan 
himself from early childhood ? — Yes, very well. 

1591. And in consequence of something that 
fell from my learned friend, I may ask you, do 
you not know him to be a very distinguished 
officer ? — -I am not an authority on those sub- 
jects, but I always heard that he was. 

1592. Has he the honour of your personal ac- 
quaintance now ?— Oh, yes; but if you ask me, 

I do not think he acted kindly by me. If you 
ask me I will tell you why. 

1593. I do not wish to ask you ; I should be 
very sorry to occasion any ill feeling; that is 
not my habit? — When was it that you asked 
your tenants to vote for Captain Trench ? — I 
never did. 

1594. I beg your pardon; I misunderstood 
you. Then what you did ask them was not to 
vote at all ? — Not to vote at all. 

1595. When was it that you first asked them 
that ? — From the moment that I ever spoke to 
them on the subject ; the moment the canvass 
began. Any of them that I did speak to ; I have 
some of them living a long way from me, and I 
have never spoken to them at all upon the sub- 
ject. 

1596. But with about how many of them did 
you personally communicate? — Not with more 
than five or six personally. 

1597. And you can give us the names of those 
with whom you had those conversations? — Yes, 
I think I can, some of them. Stephen Murphy 
was one. 

1598. Who were the men who stated they 
were apprehensive ? — John Lamo. You must 
not understand me as saying that every one of 
the seven spoke to me of their apprehension, but 
they had a spokesman, and they all concurred 
in it. 

1599. Were they all present at the time? — 
Yes. 

1600. Then enumerate them if you please? — 
Pat Baynan, a man of the name ol Babbit, 
Lenahan, Mannion. 

1601. Has it occurred to you, in your ex- 
perience, to know that tenants who wish to vote 
in a particular way, and yet are asked to vote 
differently, or to abstain from voting by the land- 
lords, frequently pretend to be in terror, in order 
to be excused by their landlords ?— I cannot 
give you much opinion upon that subject. 
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1602. Has it never occurred to you in practice ? 
— No, indeed it would not. 

1603. Was that the letter which j r ou wrote to 
Captain Nolan ( handing a letter to the Witness) ? 
— ( After looking at the letter.) It was. 

1604. That is your handwriting, of course? — 
Yes, that is pretty much what I told you. 

1605. I will read it for you : — “ July 24tli, 
1871, — My dear John, — It would have given me 
sincere pleasure to render you any service, but 
circumstances have occurred which make it im- 
possible for me to give you any political support. 
The most I can do in deference to my personal 
feelings towards you, is to abstain from voting or 
taking any prominent part against you. I trust 
that differences of opinion on political subjects 
will never interfere with our private friendships.” 
— A very handsome letter. How often did you 
speak to the tenants to request them to remain 
at home ? — I could not tell you exactly ; because, 
curiously enough, on the largest estate I have one 
solitary voter, and I had several conversations 
with him, and he stayed at home and did not 
vote. 

1606. You requested him to do so? — I re- 
quested him to do so. 

1607. Frequently? — Yes, and I told him in 
the presence of a witness if he had any con- 
scientious feeling, or wish to exercise his vote, 
I would be incapable of interfering with him. 

1608. Did you say to Captain Nolan that if he 
were to go with Lord Clanricarde you would 
vote for him with pleasure? — Never. 

1609. Or anything to that effect?— Never. 

1610. Not if he went to Lord Clanricarde? — 
No ; I shall explain it. 

1611. What did you say? — I said what, if 
Captain Nolan had acted upon, I think he would 
have been the Member for the county ; that is 
with reference to an election previous to this. 
Captain Nolan did me the honour of saying to me 
that every one was aware that there would be a 
vacancy in the county. I told him that I knew 
of my own knowledge, that one or two gentlemen 
had been asked to come forward, and that they 
had not tried ; and I said, “ Now, if you are 
looking for it, I would advise you to go and see 
Lord Clanricarde, Sir Thomas Burke (Mr. 
Nugent as he was then), Lord Westmeath, and 
all the gentlemen about there. You know the 

S ile about here, and vei-y likely they would be 
to give you support, for they are looking for 
some persons.” This was before Mr. Mitchell 
Henry came into the field. Mr. Nolan said he 
did not know these gentlemen, and he could not 
do anything until he had an opportunity of con- 
sulting the Archbishop of Tuam; that he could 
not take any step in the way of a canvass, or do 
anything until he had got the Archbishop’s sup- 
port, as I understood. 

1612. That was in answer to vour suggestion, 
that he should go to Lord Clanricarde ? — Yes, 
that was in answer to my suggestion. 


Mr. 

B. Bodkin. 

4 April 
1872 


Be-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

1613. With regard to tenants pretending or 
feigning terror, when asked by the landlords to 
vote in any particular way, have you any reason 
whatever to suspect that your seven tenants were 
pretending terror to you at the time they told 
you they were in terror ? — No, I have no reason 
to think they were. On the contrary, I now re- 
collect that I told them, “We shall not be the 
f 3 worse 
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worse friends ; you stay at home, and if you are 
obliged, I am sure you will do nothing not con- 
scientiously but the last word I said to them 
was, “ If you will comply with my request you 
will stay at home.” 

1614. Did you believe the statements which 
they made to you as to their apprehensions of the 
dangers that threatened them, to be truly made 
by them ? — Upon my word, I did ; I think that 
that man Kabbit had rather frightened me, and 
prevented me from pressing them too much, when 
he told me about the bar of iron. 

1615. The letter that you wrote to Captain 
Nolan has been read, and you speak about the 
way in which you acted towards him ; you said, 

ou considered you were rather badly treated 
y him ; was that in reference to, and in conse- 


quence of the no part you took in the election? 
— The no part; I had not the advantage of hear- 
ing Mr. Serjeant Armstrong read (as I believe 
the Court had) a portion of the Keverend Mf. 
Conway’s speech which alluded to me. I do not 
pretend to say, or to affect that anythin" which 
that gentleman could say could even annoy me 
for I must have great respect for any one who 
could annoy me ; but I did feel, and do feel sore 
that so near a neighbour and friend of mine as 
Captain Nolan should stand beside him, when he 
presumed to speak of any gentleman in the way 
he spoke of me. 

The "Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, 
at Eleven o’clock. 
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Fifth Day. — Friday , 5th April 1872. 


Sir Thomas Burke, Bart., sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


1616. You are a Landed Proprietor in the 

county of Galway ?— I am. _ 

1617. Your seat is Marble Hill? — It is. 

1618. I believe you represented Galway in 

Parliament for many years? — For many years; 
nearly 18. . 

1619. You were, or desired to be, a supporter 

of Captain Trench, I understand, at the last 
election ? — I was. . 

1620. Do you recollect anything m the. 1 uam 
News,” or in any other newspaper, which pur- 
ported to be a report of a meeting held at Gort 
on the subject of the election?— I read a portion 
of it, but not in the “ Tuam News,” I think. 

1621. Did you read any part of Father Lavelle’s 
speech? — I did; I read an extract from it. 

1 1622. This meeting appears to have been held 
on New Year’s Day in the present year; are you 
personally acquainted with Father Lavelle? 

No. ■ 

1623. You are aware that he is one of the 
priests of this county ?— I am not sure whether 
it is in this county. 

1624. Partly in Mayo, and partly in Galway t 

— I am not sure. . 

1625. Mr. Justice Keogli.'] It is I think in 
Galway ; it is on the borders of Galway at any 
ra to ? — It is on the borders. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] This is Father 
Lavelle, he “was received with three cheers. 
The eloquent clergyman addressed the 
meeting as men of Galway, and men and 
women, electors and non-electors of Gort. 

It appears from the expenses account that 
the publication of this speech is paid for, or 
is to be paid for by Mr. Mangan. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Do you mean the 
paper itself, or that the publication is paid 
for as a report ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. McDermott.] It is not paid for; it 
has been repudiated. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] It is in the account. 

Mr. Seijeant Armstrong.] The man makes 
a claim for it. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Is that particular 
one included in the account? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Eo nomine ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Yes, my Lord. 

Mr. McDermott.] And everything else 
about the election, the nomination, and all. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] It has been repudiated, 
my Lord. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] That is a matter of 
observation. 
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Mr. Macdonogh.] I am informed that it is 
not charged for in the account. 

Mr. Justice Keogli.] That is what I want 
to know. 

Mi\ Serjeant Armstrong.] While my 
learned friend Mr. Murphy is looking at it, 

I will go on with the examination. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] In the Dublin case, 

I was favoured with the accounts and the 
books, and I shall require the same in this 
case, before the case closes, for my own 
observation. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] It is assumed de bene 
esse at present. 

1626. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong .] “Again meu 
of Gort (cheers), to borrow the language of as 
brave a captain as ever walked on quarter-deck, 
‘Ireland expects every man to do his duty’ 
(cheers). That duty was a great, a solemn duty, 
owed to county, country, to their families, their 
friends, themselves, and to God (cheers) ; the 
duty of asserting their inalienable right to 
freedom of the franchise. The combat, as it now 
stood, far transcended the original issue; it had 
been a question of men and measures (cheers). 
The combat now lay, not between Captain Nolan 
(cheers) and Captain Trench (groans), not be- 
tween a liberal Catholic, the son of a liberal 
Catholic, and a bigoted scion of the most bigoted 
family ; not between Nolan of Ballingderry and 
Trench of Garbally (groans), no. The question 
far transcends all these, it was far greater than 
these, it was whether they should live as freemen, 
or.be for ever slaves (cheers); would they be 
freemen? (cries of ‘We will.') They would not 
then act as slaves (cries of * No, no,’ and cheers). 
Then Sir Thomas Burke, to be a little unpar- 
liamentary, is a liar (a voice, * He is, and a d d 

liar,’) for Sir Thomas Burke lias declared that he 
would make them and all his friends vote tor the 
man whom he likes, and, in his own words, that 
he would make them slaves ; and with a trucu- 
lency worthy of himself, and with an impudence 
unworthy of the great baronet (groans), that, he 
would make them vote just as he would wish, 
and he had had the eff'routery to say that if they 
did not so vote he would evict now, as he had 
evicted- before.” Did you determine that you 
would make your tenants, and all your friends 
vote for the man you liked? — No. 

1627. Did you ever announce that you would 
make your tenants, or anybody else slaves, with 
reference to their votes, or anything else? — I 
never thought of such a tiling. 

1628. “ And that he would make them vote 

just as he would wish.” Did you ever say that? 
— Never. , . .- 

1629 “ He had the effrontery to say that it 

3? 4 . the 7 


Sir 

T.Bnrke. 

Bart. 
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1872. 
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Sir they did not so vote, he would evict now, as he 
T. Burke, had evicted before.” Did you ever threaten 
Bart. that ? — I do not think that I ever evicted a per- 

— — son in my life. 

5 April 1630. Then you never threatened to evict 
1 ~ J ~ m them as you had evicted them before ? — No. 

1631. You do not recollect having evicted 
anybody ? — Hardly ever. 

1632. Are you a Catholic by religious profes- 
sion?— I am. 

1633. And have you been almost a constant 
resident in your native county? — Yes, and a 
large farmer. 

1634. Had you lived habitually in great peace 
and happiness with your tenantry? — The greatest 
comfort. 

1635. I resume this gentleman’s speech “ and 
that he would drive the people like vermin off 
the face of the earth did you ever say such a 
thing as that ? — Never. 

1636. Did you ever even think of such a thing? 
— Never. 

1637. “(Groans.) Yes, Sir Thomas Burke has 
unfolded the blood-stained banner of extermina- 
tion is there any ground for that in truth ?— 
Not the slightest. 

1638. “ That banner which is stained with 
more Irish, nay, with more Galway gore than 
all the waters of the Shannon could wash out;” 
is there any act of your life which can be justly 
reflected upon as exhibiting a blood-stained ban- 
ner ? — I fancy not, and I hope not. 

1639. “ That banner which had caused more 
tears to flow from the eyes of the widow, and 
the orphan, than would suffice to float an entire 
navy (sensation) ; ” I _ suppose that you are 
not astonished at sensation amongst an ignorant 
people ? — No. 

1640. “That Sir Thomas Burke the anti- 
Catholic (and to say it parenthetically), his Lord- 
ship, who is ostracised from the councils of Ire- 
land, and the saloons of Ireland;” that, I suppose, 
means Lord Clanricarde ? — I am told so. * 

1641. “ They have called their followers now 
to fight, and they have lifted that blood-stained 
banner;” you stained no banner with blood?— No. 

1642. That was followed by groans; “On the 
other side look around, see those banners raised 
aloft over the heads of the reverend -bishops and 
the sogarths aroon, those ministers of God who 
never forsook the people (cheers), and whom the 
people never would forsake (cheers) ; yes, they 
would never forsake the sogarth aroon who 
watched over them from the cradle till this mo- 
ment (cheers); those who poured the balm of 
consolation into the wounded spirit of their peo- 
ple, who wept with them in their sorrows, and 
who joyed with them in their joys (cheers); those 
who would stand by the side of each one present 
to show them the light of the new life into which 
they were passing at that awful moment ; these 
were the men called to repeat the words of the 
brainless baronet, ‘ Priestly dictators;’ the brain- 
less baronet said, ‘ I will not stand this ; I will 
“t stand pncstly dictation; I tv ill pnt all that 
down , but he (the speaker) would say, and he 
spoke the sentiments of all the true-hearted 
priests there and in the county, they will put nil 
Ins dictation dotvn (cheei-s). Tec, it were better 
for the baronet to be 1,000 miles away, when lie 
had spoken those words; it would have been 
better for him to be in Japan than present at the 
Caucus meeting of Loughrea; for, in that cir- 
cular, wherein he reminded the people that after 


the election they could expect no favour from 
any, unless from the landlord, his agent, or his 
bailiff. Sir Thomas Burke sounded his own death- 
knell ;” have you read that? — I heard it. 

1643. Have you made arrangements to live 
out of this country ? 

Mr. Macdonogli.] My. Lord, that is surely 
not for an inquiry on this election ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Does my learned 
friend think that Sir Thomas Burke is o-oino- 
to live here to be killed ? 

Mr. J ustice Keogh.] I cannot shut that 
out ; there are a variety of reasons why that 
is a legitimate question, and I shall certainly 
allow it to be put J 

1644. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] In conse- 
quence- of matters which have occurred, includ- 
ing a threatening letter which I will put into 
your hands, have you made arrangements to live 
out of this country ?— Yes, for the present; I was 
so disgusted that I have taken my family out of 
the country. * 

. 1645 • Have the goodness to take that letter 
mto your hand, of which they left you to pay the 
postage ( handing a letter to the Witness ); did you 
receive that threatening letter?— I did, on the 
23rd of December. 

1646. Through the post? — Through the post. 

1647. And 1 think that you had to pay 2d. 
for it ? — It appears so. 

1648. It runs thus: “December the 22nd /7l. 
My dear Sir, — I see that you have a mind to 
make the whole county vote for that Orano-e 
tyrant, Captain Trench, as well as yourself; but 
I say, and I say for truth, that you won’t be 
allowed to give him your own vote itself; and I 
promise you that if you do, I will meet you for 
!t, and your days won’t be long in the land ; I 
will go to your own door and make a clean job 
as I made of many one before you. But I 
don’t blame you, for sure you are a real Protes- 
tant yourself and all belonging to you. No 
more at present?”— Yes, I initialled it on the 
morning that I received it (the letter was handed 
in). 

1649. You have sent your family out of the 
country, and have made arrangements to retire 
from it yourself? — Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] I may just in- 
form my learned friend that there are several 
hundred copies of that newspaper containing 
that speech, for which they have charged. ° 
Mr. Macdonogli.] I have said that, de 
bene esse, you may read it; you will give 
some proof of it hereafter. 


1650. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Yes, that is my 
authority ; several hundred copies were specially 
charged for; that is all I say. I will proceed : 
He (that is Father Lavelle) « was at many a 
public meeting, but never did lie feel more plea- 
sure than at that one of tc-day, for some people 
had said the people of Galway were down. Good 
Heavens ! the Catholic people of Galway to be 
independent . O’Connell once said that he never 
could make anything of her shoueens, of her Sir 
-Lhomaa Burkes;” you know, of course, that 
slioneen is a term of great contempt for a gentle- 
man and proprietor? — Yes. 
r A nc * w ^ en he was in opposition to 

Hord Clanricarde regarding the election of a 
Member for the county, the Marquis said, 4 My 
deai’ 
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dear Sir,— If I set U P m 7 big grey mare as a can- 
didate, she would win.’ * I believe so,’ said 
O’Connell, * for you have already set up an ass.’ 
(Cheers and laughter.) And now if he succeed 
with Mr. Trench, he” (that is you, Sir Thomas 
Burke) “ will have set up, I think, a hybrid 
mule, but neither ass, nor horse, nor mule 
should ever be set up again by Lord Clanricarde. 
(Cheers.) He” (the speaker) “ would put Peter 
Barrett on the hustings if he could get no other 
in opposition.” 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] What is the date of 
that paper ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] The 5th Ja- 
nuary, my Lord : the report of the New 
Year’s Day meeting 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] What is the name 
of the paper ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] The “ Tuam 
News,” my Lord. 

1652. To the Witness.] I believe -that, haying 

read that speech or parts of it, you entered into 
a correspondence with the Archbishop, who, we 
may suppose, is some authority in these matters? 
— I did. . 

1653. You addressed to him a letter ?— I did. 

1654. On the 8th January you wrote him 
this : “ My dear Lord ” — 

Mr. Macdonogh.] Does your Lordship 
think that evidence? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Does it relate to the 
election ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Distinctly, my 
Lord ; it is appealing to him for something 
in the way of protection, and there is the 
reply. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I think it better not 
to enter into a discussion. 

1655. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] “ To his 
Grace the Archbishop of Tuam. Marble Hill, 
8th January 1872. My dear Lord, I received 
tliis morning a paper called ‘Tuam News,’ in 
which I find" a report of a speech delivered by 
Father Lavelle, at the Gort meeting, on New 
Year’s Day, which astonished me. The reverend 
gentleman is, I know, a parish priest under your 
control, but I feel sure that such language, both 
as regards myself, and my noble relatives, was 
not used with your sanction, and will not meet 
with your approval. I have no objection to be 
called a fool, but I do not like to be called a liar, 
nor do I like my deathknell to be sounded with- 
out some little preparation. I do not fear threat- 
ening letters, and I trust the people, whom I 
have never deceived or injured. But there are 
many who would look upon Father Lavelle s 
speech as a clear order to shoot me, and if that 
is not an attempt at intimidation, I not know 
what is. My first impression was to go. on 
Thursday next to Loughrea, attend the meeting, 
and speak for myself ; but, on second thoughts, I 
consider it more dignified to appeal to you, for 
whom I have the greatest respect. When I stood 
for the county, though you were a consistent op- 
ponent of mine, you always acted as a priest and 
a gentleman. All through your public life you 
have played an honest upright part, and though 
often differing from others, you have never held 
up your opponent to be injured, or allowed those 
under you to do so. And therefore I very much 
regret that I feel bound, in justice to myself, to 
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write to you this letter, which I meau to publish. 

I remain, my dear Lord, your obedient servant, 

T. J. Burke.” I will now read the reply of the 
Archbishop to what I will venture to designate as 
rather a temperate letter. “ To Sir Thomas J. 
Burke. St. Jarlath’s, Tuam, 11th January 1872. 
Dear Sir, I am in receipt of your letter of the 8th 
instant, relative to the report of the recent Gort 
meeting, to which you directed my attention. As 
I .was reading in that report the passage referred 
to in your letter, ‘that Sir Thomas Burke sounded 
his own deathknell,’ a most respectable gentle- 
man who was present at the Gort meeting, and 
heard the speech referred to, happened to call,” 
(we shall hear who that gentleman is, I have no 
doubt, before the case closes) “ and on his atten- 
tion being turned to the above passage, he de- 
clared that immediately after the words just 
quoted the reverend speaker added, * I mean his 
political deathknell,’ which adjunct you will ad- 
mit strips the ominous phrase of its alarming 
significance.” I need hardly inform your Lord- 
ship that no such thing was reported in the “ Tuam 
News,” in the speech, and we shall hear who 
this gentleman was who dropped iu so opportunely. 

“ As to the ugly and offensive phrase within in- 
verted commas, of which no sensitive gentleman 
would like to be the utterer or the object, the 
reverend speaker has fortunately anticipated the 
right explanation, by remarking that he used it 
only in a parliamentary sense.” My Lord, the 
parliamentary sense is in reference to the words 
“ a liar.” “ Whilst this explanation shields you 
against a foul imputation, at worst it could only 
expose himself to the possible reproach of in- 
dulging a harmless vanity, by comparing him- 
self and his auditory to one of their repre- 
sentatives addressing the House of Commons. 
Enough, however, on the partial and one- 
sided view’ put forward in your letter; and 
more than enough on the words of which, 
whilst I explain their obvious meaning, I would 
not, without the qualifications subjoined by the 
speaker himself, become the apologist. At the 
same time our people are, thank God, so en- 
lightened and religious as not to put on a word 
detached from the context a sinister interpreta- 
tion at variance with the habitual instructions of 
peace and goodwill uniformly administered by 
the Catholic clergy. Their patience has been pro- 
verbial.” (That is the people’s patience.)' 4 They 
have an hereditary horror of shedding human 
blood, notwithstanding the frequency and cruelty 
of the evictions with which the melancholy his- 
tory of the last 30 years has made them too fami- 
liar.” You have told us, Sir Thomas, that yon 
had no 'share in these transactions at all events. 

“ As you are pleased to avow your intention of 
publishing, in your own behalf, the letter which 
you have honoured me, allow me to explain 
my views regarding not one class exclusive!) , 
whether landlords or ecclesiastics, but like- 
wise the large and influential tenant class, 
not the least important portion of the. common- 
weal. We are on the ‘ eve ’ of an impending 
election, which is to transcend in its issue all the 
previous elections in Ireland since the memo- 
rable Clare election, which achieved the emanci- 
pation of the serfs who had been hitherto nominal 
freeholders. The free and independent exercise 
of the suffrage is now threatened with annihila- 
tion.” Did you threaten the free and independent 
exercise of the suffrage with annihilation ( No. 

1556. “And even the 10/. freeholders are 
told they must vote at the bidding of their laad- 
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lords, and in accordance with their desire ; ” did 
you ever say that they must vote at the bidding 
of yourself, or of any other landlord?— Never. 

1657. “ The freehold of the tenant is not de- 
rived from the landlord, nor does it form any part 
of his prerogative ; in the eyes of law, the fran- 
chise of the tenant is as sound and independent 
as that of the landlord himself; if it really or 
constitutionally belonged to the landlord, would 
it not have been a more simple and truthful pro- 
cess on the part of tire Legislature, to declare 
that every landlord should have as many votes 
as he may have tenant freeholders, and thus 
spare the country a process as ruinous as it is 
hypocritical, of calling the avowed slaves of the 
landlord by the name of ‘ independent free- 
holders ; ’ but as this is not done, the tenant, 
when industry gives a manifest value to the raw 
materials of the proprietor’s land, has obviously 
a greater right to ask his landlord’s vote in his 
hehalf, than the landlord has to insist on tire ten- 
ant’s vote exclusively for his own interest, and 
notoriously against the interests of the poor 
coerced voter. Now the tenant’s right to freedom 
of the suffrage being equal to that of the land- 
lord, allow me to inquire how you can explain 
the strange threats of coercion which the land- 
lords are reported to have used towards their 
tenantry. In your letter, you ask whether the 
language of the reverend speaker at Gort does 
not manifestly encourage intimidation, and yet 
you appear to be utterly insensible to the more 
terrible and sweeping intimidation fulminated 
against a whole people by a few landlords, with- 
out a particle of right to justify the threatened 
vengeance.” Do you know, or did you know, of 
any terrible and sweeping intimidation fulmi- 
nated against a whole people by a few landlords ? 
— No, none. 

1658. “Place yourself in the position of a 
tenant freeholder, would you think it just or 
equitable to be treated as you are reported, in 
the handbills issued at Loughrea, to have treated 
your tenantry, and if not, you should in all fair- 
ness explain the cause of such unequal weights 
and measured. In your reference to my public 
career - , I have no reason to complain on the score 
of courtesy, except a trifling failure of memory 
in ranking m*e ns a consistent opponent. Whether 
giving my humble support or opposition to you, 
or any other Parliamentary candidate, has ever 
been to me, on mere personal grounds, a matter 
of personal indifference equally uninfluenced by 
fear or favour ; but as you introduced the sub- 
ject into your letter, I wonder how you have for- 
gotten my support of your candidature in 1852, 
and in 1857, and how on the last occasion 1 went 
on Good Friday to vote for you in the Court 
House of Tuam, but not until you assured me 
the other popular candidate of your choice had 
your and the people’s support in Loughrea ; it is 
not yet forgotten here how the truth of that 
declaration was realised.” Did you make any 
representation of a false nature to the Archbishop 
of Tuam, in reference to that matter? — I re- 
member the election to which his Lordship 
alludes ; he did come up to me in the town of 
Tuam, and said, at the time I was 1,000 a head, 
“ I do not think you are a bad landlord, and I 
will give you my second vote.” 

1659. You were 1,000 a head at that time ? — 
I was. 

1660. Therefore, thank you for nothing. “And 
now in conclusion, permit me to congratulate 
you and your landlord friends on the choice you 


have made of a Parliamentary candidate for the 
coerced support of the Catholic freeholders of the 
county of Galway.” Did you coerce the Catholic 
freeholders of the county of Galway in favour of 
your friends ? — No. 

1661. “ You do not yet forget the year 1829, 
and the helpless condition in which yourself, and 
some of your noble relatives, as you love to call 
them, lay 40 years ago, without power or patron- 
age, and unable to rise from that prostrate con- 
dition, until O’Connell, and the priests and the 
devoted freeholders of Ireland rescued you from 
your abject state, and gave you a freedom which 
yourselves could never have achieved. Little did 
your emancipator then dream that the day would 
so soon arrive when those noble services would 
not only be forgotten, but requited with black 
ingratitude, ana when those emancipated slaves 
would enter into a strict, but I will not say a holy, 
alliance with their hereditary foes to oppress their 
deliverers. History, in this instance, is only re- 
peating itself, and the reconciliation of Herod and 
Pilate for the oppression of innocence has been 
deemed a fanciful representation of the new 
friendship formed between the two hostile houses 
of this county to crush the rights and liberties 
of the people. But those unrighteous efforts will 
ultimately show the abortive fate of similar 
combinations of the past. Those who are con- 
spiring not only against the just rights of the 
freeholders, but against the authority of the 
Legislature and the pride of the country must 
fail, and Justice come forth triumphant. I have 
the honour to be, my dear sir, your faithful ser- 
vant, John, Archbishop of Tuam,” Were you 
conspiring with anybody against the just rights 
of the freeholders, or any rights, or against the 
authority of the Legislature ? — No. 

1662. Do you regard that letter as a most 
dangerous and seditious letter to have fulminated 
throughout this country ? — It is a very strong 
letter, but I should not like to give so sti’ong an 
answer as that ; the letter speaks for itself. 

1663. I will now read you your reply. 
“Marble Hill, 13th January 1872. My dear 
Lord, — I am in receipt of your letter of the 1 1th, 
and before closing the correspondence, you must 
allow me to remark that I consider it by no 
means a satisfactory answer to my appeal against 
‘ ugly and most offensive charges.’ None of the 
qualifications and amendments introduced by 
your Lordship, appeared in the newspaper now in 
my possession. I was 18 years in , Parliament, 
during which time I did not learn any ‘Parlia- 
mentary sense’ for the term ‘ liar ; ’ and, in point 
of fact, the words reported to have been used by 
the reverend speaker were, that he should adopt 
unparliamentary language, and call Sir Thomas 
Burke a ‘ liar.’ Having called your Lordship’s 
attention in all courtesy and honesty to these 
outrageous words, I feel that I merited more re- 
dress than I met with at your hands ; and I ex- 
pected on your part a deeper sense of what was 
becoming in a priest and due to a gentleman. I 
must also add, that no just cause was ever ad- 
vanced by such unjust means. Two pages of 
your Lordship’s letter may be taken as an answer 
to mine ; the other 13 are an exposition of your 
own political views taking in facts from 1829. 
I have no wish or intention to follow the course 
pursued by your Lordship in this respect, nor 
enter into the history of bygone wrongs now 
happily redressed. As regards the present, your 
Lordship charges me personally with using inti- 
midation to my tenants, and makes that the 

ground 
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ground of completely avoiding all answer to the Mr. Maclmwah] What is this ? 

accusation I bring ot an attempt at intimidation 


on the part of Father Lavelle. There are few 
freeholders, if ‘any, who do not perfectly know 
that that the unfair intimidation hinted at by 
your Lordship is now by the law of the land prac- 
tically impossible. I can also fearlessly appeal 
to my own tenants, and ask if capricious eject- 
ments have ever been favoured by me. But there 
are other ways in which goodwill can be evinced 
between landlord and tenant, and this is what I 
hold should not always be a one-sided tie. I 
have always lived among my people. I have 
shown them kindness when they required it, and 
I feel quite sure they will now show their trust 
in me by helping me to send into Parliament a 
gentleman whom I believe to be an honest man, 
and one likely to prove a useful Liberal Member. 

In conclusion, allow me to acquaint your Lordship 
that I did not promise my support to Captain 
Trench until some time after you, I might al- 
most say, promised the representation of this great 
county in the public press to Captain Nolan in 
consideration of a private agreement entered into 
between him and you at a previous election, and 
without consulting any class or interest in the 
county, except I presume, the priesthood. I re- 
main, your Lordship’s obedient servant, Thomas 
J. Burke." This letter was published in the 
“ Tuam News” of the 2nd of February, and you 
will observe that it is dated the 13th January. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] The whole corre- 
spondence appears there. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] Yes, my Lord. 

1664- To the Witness.] Did you duly dispatch 
to his Grace Dr. McHale your letter of the 13th 
of January? — Yes, by post. 

1665. He keeps it for a fortnight, and then 
writes the following letter on the 27th January ; 
he had had your letter 13 days : — “ St. Jarlath’s, 
Tuam, January 27 : Dear Sir,— Having waited 
for the promised publication of my acknowledg- 
ment of the letter with which you honoured me ” 
(I read to your Lordship the published acknow- 
ledgment of it). “ I am rather surprised at its 
non-appearance, especially as it appeavs that you 
took care to have your own letter industriously 
circulated. Relying on the faith of your promise, 
I sent you my answer without having a complete 
copy ; but as I find that your letter has been so 
fully circulated without any reference to my reply, 
I deem it a duty to require, in justice, that you 
publish forthwith my answer to your letter in 
extenso, otherwise I must supply the substance of 
my letter from memory, without vouching for its 
verbal accuracy ; and should you not be pleased 
with this version from memory, you will have 
the choice most gratifying to me of furnishing 
the genuine original with which I had the 
honour of acknowledging your favour. Believe 
me, dear Sir, your faithful servant, John , Arch- 
bishop of Tuam." Now, I want to ask you 
whether, a few days before the election, you had 
made, as far as you could, arrangements to re- 
ceive your tenants at Marble- Hill? — I may state 
that I only sent the original letter of Dr. McHale 
in his own handwriting, with my compliments, 
for fear there should be any mistake. 

1666. I will just read what is represented as 
coercion brought to bear upon you ; this is the 
matter referred to, and the ground of this attack 
amongst all classes of this country. 
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1667. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] This is what 
is called the Loughrea Manifesto, which excited 
these gentlemen : — “ Almost all the electors in 
this county live by the land, and the landlord, 
the tenant, the labourer, the priest, the parson, 
and the shopkeeper ; and this being the case, I 
cannot see any reason why the landlord alone 
should be debarred from any interference in 
politics, or why their tenants should be allured 
from their guidance and advice; still persons 
who could go between landlord and tenant should 
remember that no party is so much interested in 
the real prosperity of the tenant as is his land- 
lord. I now express my hope and confidence 
that none of my tenants will vote against my will 
for any candidate, and I feel certain they will 
not forget my conduct to them when they re- 
quired both fox-bearance and indulgence. I would 
wish all my tenants who have votes to give them 
to Captain Trench; ‘ he is as libex-al as his 
cousin, W. Gregory, who has given such general 
satisfaction.’ Give a wise vote now while you 
can ; you may soon be without' one, for if Cap- 
tain Nolan’s system of restoration or i-estitution 
becomes law you will have to restore the land 
you got from your neighbours 25 years since, 
when they implored for assistance to go to 
America. You are now the occupiers of the 
soil, and love your homes, and wish to live in 
them in peace ; therefore, do not listen to agi- 
tatoi’s who would, if they could, reduce this 
county to the deplorable condition of France ; 
and, recollect, when the election is over, you 
have no one to expect any favour from but your 
landlord or his agent.” Is that the publication 
which brought all this stox-m of abuse upon you ? 

— I served a copy of it upon each tenant of mine. 

1668. Is that the only coercion which you used ? 

— That is the only coercion which I used. 

1669. I was just asking you whether you had 
made arrangements, so far as you could, to re- 
ceive your tenants at Max-ble Hall, a few days 
before the election ? — The polling was to be on 
the Tuesday ; on the Saturday morning I sent 
for my under agents, a couple of the bailiffs from 
different estates, and I asked them to go round 
to ask every freeholder on my estate to meet me 
at Marble Hall at 12 o’clock on Monday, the 
polling being on Tuesday. 

1670. Had you a large apartment for then- 
reception ?— I had ; I cleared out my dining room. 

1671. Are you aware that a number ot them 
came there ’—Certainly, I saw a great number. 

1672. Did you see two priests with them ? — 
Yes, I saw them through the window ; I did not 
go out. 

1673. I believe you were not very well at the 
time ? — I was not well. 

1674. Did you send an invitation to the peo- 
ple to come in without the priests ? — No ; what 
happened was this, the first intimation which I 
got (for I got two or three messages) was asking 
me whether I would go down to the office, which 
was two or three miles off, and speak to the peo- 
ple there; I said “no,” that I was not well 
enough. The next intimation which I got was, 
had 1 any objection to the reverend gentlemen 
comma- ; I said, “ Not the slightest to coming to 
the house.” I believe that I made the re- 
mark that a curate need not come if he had 
not a vote, that it was meant entirely for electors. 
Then there was another consultation, and they 
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marched up to the hall door ; I did not go out, 
but Lady Mary did. 

1675. Is her Ladyship here ? — Yes, I did not 
speak to one of them. 

1676. What Catholic church are you in the 
habit of attending ? — Ballinakill. 

1677. Who is the clergyman of that church ? 
— The Reverend John Calaghee is the parish 
priest, and the Reverend Mr. Walsh the curate. 

1678. Which did you hear speak on the sub- 
ject of the election ? — The parish priest. 

1679. The Reverend Father Calaghee ? — Yes. 

1680. About how long before the election was 
that ? — I did not take any note of the date, but 
it was about a fortnight. 

1681. It was in the month of January ? — Yes. 

1682. Did he announce from the altar that he 
intended to address the people on the election ? 
— Just when he had finished mass, he turned to 
the congregation and said, “ As soon as I go into 
sacristy, I am coming back, and I will speak a 
few words to the congregation,” and he came 
back without his vestment, but in his cassock. 

1683. Did he proceed to address them ? — He did. 

1684. Do you recollect the substance of what 
he said ? — He was very wild, there was nothing 
wrong in it, he seemed in every way in favour of 
Captain Nolan, and he said that Captain Trench 
had no business to come here, that he had no 
land, nor anything ; I said, “ I think that he will 
have some soon, for he is going to buy some.” 

1685. Did you retire from the place ? — Yes. 

1686. And was lie left speaking, as the repor- 
ters say ? — I think he was, I did not take par- 
ticular notice at the moment. 

1687. You retired from the chapel ? — I retired 
from the chapel. 

1688. Do you recollect whether Lady Mary 
was with you ? — She was ; I clid not take any note 
of it at all. 

1689. From your acquaintance with the coun- 
try, being largely acquainted with the general 
state of affairs in the county of Galway, and in 
your own neighbourhood particularly, are you 
able to say whether in consequence of the meet- 
ings, and the speeches, and the placards, and the 
general current of all that went on upon the side 
of Captain Nolan, a feeling of intimidation and 
terrorism existed in the country? — Strongly; 
the feeling of the country went mad. 

1690. Do you think it was calculated to in- 
terfere with free election ? — Decidedly, there was 
no such thing as free election. The non-electors 
were worse than the electors. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

1691. May I ask you when you promised Cap- 
tain Trench ? — A very short time before the elec- 
tion ; I cannot tell you exactly ; I did not keep 
dates ; I was along while before I promised him 
at all. 

1692. In or about what time can you fix the 
date ? — I really cannot fix it for certainty ; I 
have no data ; I should say about three weeks 
before, but I took no note ; I was very happy in 
supporting Captain Trench; I took no note of 
it. 

1693. The election having been on the 3rd of 
February, the nomination-day, I take it for 
granted that it was some time in January that 
you promised him ? — I should say so ; I rather 
waited to see liis address ; if it had not been a 
Liberal one I should not have supported him. 


1694. Had you published the manifesto as it 

has been called, or as I will call it, to your 
tenants, which my learned friend has read ?—-I 
published it after promising Captain Trench 
about a day or two alter the Loughrea meeting 
I got it printed in Loughrea. 0 ' 

1695. You mean the public Loughrea meet- 
ing ? — The public Loughrea meeting. 

1696. Did. you deliver it ? — No, I signed 
every copy ; I addressed 100 copies or morefand 
sent them round by the different bailiffs. 

1697. And did you desire the bailiffs to an- 
nounce to the tenants that you had promised 
Captain Trench ? — They were perfectly aware of 
it; I do not say that I did, but I told everybody 
that I had promised him. 

1698. You were assisting Captain Trench in 
the course of his election ? — No, I was not. 

1 699. W ere you canvassing for him ? — No • I 
never canvassed anybody for him more than 
gentlemen in my own neighbourhood. I did not 
canvass my tenants; I was not there; I was ill 
for three weeks just at that very time ; I did not 
come in to the nomination. 

1700. Did you come in to the pollino-? — Yes- 
I polled at Loughrea. 

1701. Do you say that you may have can- 
vassed in your immediate neighbourhood ? — I do 
not think that I canvassed any one in particular. 

1702. Just reflect upon it; did you or did you 
not?— I did not. 

1/03. But your tenants knowing perfectly 
well that you had promised Captain Trench, you 
directed your bailiffs to deliver to each of them 
this document? — Yes. 

1704. You say that you were happy in pro- 
mising Captain Trench, but you held off?— 1 
told him that I would like to see his address. 

1/05. lou were asked by my learned friend 
as to the length of time for which you as I know 
sat for this county ? — From 1847 to 1865. 

1706. When was the contest between Mr. 
Gregory, yourself, and Lord Dunlo ?— There 
were so many contests that I can hardly say. 
170/. W as it about 1859? — Yes; I think it was. 

1708. And you and Mr. Gregory were then 
returned ? — We were. 

1709. The resignation of Mr. Gregory, I be- 
lieve, did not take place until about January 
1872, although it was well known before that he 
would resign ? — It was well known for some time ; 
I have forgotten the date of it. 

1710. In fact the vacancy was anticipated 
for a considerable time?— For a considerable 
time. 

1711. And in anticipation of his retirement, I 
believe those three gentlemen had canvassed for 
some time ? — A long while. 

1712. Captain Trench, Mr. D’Arcy, and Cap- 
tain Nolan ? — Yes. 

1713. In fact, I believe, in the early summer, 
at all events we will say about Midsummer of 
1871, they were -all canvassing? — I believe so; 
they were canvassing for a long while. 

1714. Certainly, in July, but I think in June, 
but jn July beyond any doubt ?— I think so. 

1715. Do you remember the meeting which 
was held at Loughrea, and at which you pre- 
sided ? — Certainly. 

1716. Will you tell me the precise date when 
it was held ? — I have not the precise date. 

1717. It was in December, at all events 7 — Yes. 

1718. Give me the letter calling the meeting ? 
— I have not got it. 

1719. I believe 
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1719. I believe that that is it ( handing a paper 
to the Witness) ; it was sent all over the 
county ? — Yes ; there is no doubt about that. 

1720. It is signed by Mr. Daly? — Yes; Cap- 
tain Daly. 

1721. “ At a meeting held in Loughrca on the 
5th instant, it was resolved that a general meet- 
ing of the gentlemen of the county should be 
held in Loughrea on Wednesday the 13th instant, 
to decide upon the course to be adopted by them 
at the ensuing election; to that meeting Lord 
Clanricarde has been invited and has consented 
to attend ; should you be unable to attend the 
meeting, I shall be obliged if you will state your 
views on the subject. (Signed) John Archer 
Daly, Honorary Secretary, December 5th 1871.” 
Were you at that antecedent meeting held on 
the 5th ? — I was. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] What month was it? 

Mr. Macdonogh.] December 1871, my 
Lord. 

Witness.] The. 5th of December, I think. 

1722. Mr. Macdonogh.] That was the fair day 
at Loughrea ? — Yes. 

1723. Where was that meeting on the 5th 
held? — In Mr. Blake’s office; there was no 
meeting ; a few gentlemen came there. 

1724. Pardon' me, it is called in this letter a 
meeting? — Very well. 

1725. It was in Mr. Blake’s office?— Yes. 

1726. Is that Lord Clanricarde’s office? — Yes, 
it is a house off the office ; his rent office. 

1727. And is Mr. Blake an agent of Lord 
Clanricarde ? — Mr. Blake is his agent. 

1728. Will you tell me exactly who were pre- 
sent at that meeting, or transaction, or whatever 
it was, which is here called the meeting of the 
5th?— That 1 cannot tell you, but we were in 
and out ; there were not half a dozen people 
there, I think ; Captain Dalv was there, and I 
think Mr. Burton Persse was there, and Mr. 
John Lambert was there, and I was there ; . we 
were in and out ; we had other business to mind. 

1729. Was Lord Clanricarde there ? — Yes. 

1730. He came in, I suppose, from Portumna? 


1738. And there was a reporter from Saunders’ 
Newspaper there also? — I heard so. 

1739. Mr. Macdonogh.] The publication in 
Saunders’, my Lord, was on the 14th, the day 
after. (To the Witness.) Sir Thomas Burke was in 
the chair on that day ? — I was. 

1740. Captain Blake Daly was the gentleman 
who was honorary secretary, it appears? — He 
was ; he sent out those circulars. 

1741. On that occasion the proceedings were 
these, “ Captain Blake Daly said he had received 
a letter from Captain Nolan which he wished to 
bring before the meeting,” in which letter he 
stated, “ that it had been circulated everywhere 
throughout the county, that the Lord Lieutenant 
of the county. Lord Clanricarde, had been invited 
to attend and had promised to attend ; and ap- 
pealed to the honour of the gentlemen of the 
county to afford him, Captain Nolan, an oppor- 
tunity of being heard. The chairman said the 
letter gave him a very awkward question to 
decide ; Captain Nolan was aware of the terms 
of the resolution calling the meeting, and so were 
all those who were asked to come. There was 
no invitation given to any of the candidates to 
attend the meeting?” — That is quite correct; we 
agreed to have no candidate in. 

1742. May I take leave to ask you as to the 
several noblemen who were present on the occa- 
sion; there was Lord Clanricarde ? — Yes. 

1743. Lord Clonbrock ? — Yes. 

1744. The Earl of Westmeath ? — Yes. 

1 745. Lord Dunlo ? — Yes. 

1746. Lord Delom? — Yes. 

1747. Sir Thomas Burke is the next in rank, 
and there were several other highly respectable 
persons : Lord Ashdown was there also, was he 
not ?— I do not know that I saw him ; I do not 
know that I spoke to him. 

1748. “ The Chairman ” (that is Sir Thomas 
Burke), “ addressing the Marquis of Clanricarde 
said: My Lord, this is a meeting of the gentry 
and others. Catholic as well as Protestant, of the 
county Galway, to decide whether or not we 
shall give our support to certain candidates at the 
next election. The meeting has beeD called by 
universal consent, including that of myself, who 
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mi Were you not favoured with the pre- have represented this county for IS or 19 years 
seuce of slver/of the fair- sex on the oecasion? (applause), for the purpose , and ™ 

—I beiieve so ; you could no, eaU it a meefcng) (l£ 

m2? rEmea fascinating meeting then) applause.)” That was accurately reportedf- 
tvhich of the ladies composed that document ?— , ; „ e nerally very accurate. 


not there five minutes altogether^ ^ ^ Jg*, “j, £^nT. question to me that 

really in mj J T T ''' ao ’ 1 v nT ’ swer - 

in'to Loughrea to the meeting ; I went in for (Applause f: 
five minutes, and was moved to the chair. 

1734. Were you in the chair on the 5th also : 

—No. , .. 

1735. The meeting, in point of fact, was held 

I believe upon the 13th of December, is not that 
so?— I believe ‘so; I do not know the date 
exactly ; there cannot be any doubt that the 
meeting was held. . 

1736. Do you happen to remember that Mr. 

James B. Concanen, the conducting agent after- 
wards, and now the attorney for Captain Trench, 
was at that meeting on the 13th? I fancy 
he was. „ T 

1737. In other words, you believe he was i—i 
believe be was. 

241—1. 


1733 Did you undertake to, amro i ™ ~ -^2^ faumot possibly answer. 

?°I wait in te (Applause IL Captain Man’s friends ) I as a 
peer of the realm think, and I am sure the other 
peers who are here present, agree with me m 
thinking, that we do not waive our right because 
we are peers, to take an interest in a matter that 
so o-ravely affects the welfare of the whole empire 
as tLe election of Members of Parliament. (Hear, 
hear ) We believe that a mere resolution ot the 
House of Commons never did and never could 
prevent us exercising a fair, legitimate, and honest 
influence as landed proprietors in such matters. 

( Applause. )” That is so far correct ?— I will not 
say whether it is quite correct or not ; the Mar- 
quis did speak. something to that effect, but 1 
never read it. t> + 

1750. Lord Clanricarde went on to say, -But 
o then, 
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then, gentlemen, I happen to be also an officer of 
the Crown in this county, and as such, I must be 
very cautious as to how I commit myself in any 
way that may be considered unfair or unconsti- 
tutional. I hope that in exercising the duties 
entrusted to me, those by statute regarding the 
militia, and those more confidential duties gene- 
rally performed between the Government and 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county, I succeed in 
my endeavour to avoid partiality. (Applause.) 
In all my conduct, I have endeavoured to do so ; 
and I hope, as a general rule, I have tolerably 
succeeded. (Applause.) Well, it is impossible 
for me to point out what line I will take in 
favouring the election of any person, because I 
should then be holding myself open to observa- 
tions of a character which I have hitherto avoided. 
I come here to day at the invitation of my friends, 
and because of the proceedings that took place 
at Oughterard ; proceedings that will evidently 
lead to a spirit of disturbance amongst the mass 
of the people that will have a serious effect. 
(Hear, hear.) I have fairly told Captain Nolan 
that I thought these proceedings very indiscreet, 
very imprudent and mischievous to the county, 
and if the election is connected with those pro- 
ceedings, it is for the gentry of the county, 
and especially the Roman Catholic gentry, 
to say what line they will adopt. (Applause.) 
Most undoubtedly, I can never forget the kind- 
ness which has been shown to my family by the 
electors of this county, of all classes, especially 
by the gentry. I have had the satisfaction of 
voting in unison with those to whom many of 
them are politically opposed. (Hear, hear.) I am, 
perhaps, a great debtor to the gentry for the 
support they have given to my family upon dif- 
ferent occasions, but I should not therefore think 
of mixing myself up in election proceedings in 
any way I could avoid, or of acting improperly 
in the matter. (Hear, hear.) I wish to see the 
landed gentry of the county acting together, 
and so far as it becomes my position, and so 
far as it would be right for me to act, I for 
one, wish to act with them. (Loud applause.) Of 
course it would be quite useless to say how ad- 
vantageous it would be to avoid disturbance in 
the county. (Hear, hear.) If the proceedings to 
which I have referred were over the day of 
election, it would be well and good, but carried 
on they lead to the disorganisation of society, 
and niake different classes that ought to act to- 
gether, act against one another. (Hear, hear.) 
Matters thus get on very badly, and at last life 
and property become insecure. This renders it 
impossible to live in the country. It is. unne- 
cessary to mention various parts of Ireland in 
which life and property are not safe. In point 
of fact, we are not at this moment living under 
the free rule of the constitution. We are ob- 
liged to have our district proclaimed, aud to look 
upon the proclamation as necessary to safety. 

I do not allude now to this county, but to other 
counties in Ireland. (A‘ voice.) If all the land- 
lords were like you this would not be so. (.Cheers. ) 
The Marquis of Clanricarde. I hope the gentry 
will try to act together in the way they think 
will be fairest and best for keeping up the legi- 
timate and proper influence of society and of 
classes, that they will see what is best for the 
country, and to avoid disturbances. (Hear, hear.) 

I wish to act as far as I legitimately and pro- 
perly can with them. (Applause.) His Lordship’s 
remarks were indistinctly heard. The Chairman. 


You have distinctly stated you did not mean to 
interfere in the election. Lord Clonbrock. In 
any improper manner. The Chairman. I wish to 
have a broad answer, let it be clearly defined. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Martin M’Donnell. Then we 
take it that his Loi-dship says, he will not exert 
undue influence. His Lordship would be alterin'* 
the principles of his great life if he did, ant 
severing the great link that binds him to the 
people of Ireland, and particularly the people 
of Galway. (Applause.) There is no denying that 
a feeling will arise in the county by this election 
that it will be difficult to subdue. I would not 
like to see the people listed against the land- 
lords, but the constitution has been placed in 
their hands, and they will exercise their privi- 
lege. (Applause.) The Chairman ruled the speaker 
to be out of order. Lord Dunsandle. There 
seems to be some misapprehension as to what 
Lord Clanricarde said, that in his peculiar posi- 
tion he did not wish to make any decided pledge 
by name to the candidature of any gentleman. 
(A voice.) He never said that. (Hear, hear.) 
Lord Dunsandle. But that his inclination and 
determination was to go with the gentry of the 
county. (Hear, hear.) Whether the noble Mar- 
quis was right in saying that his peculiar posi- 
tion precluded him from giving a more decided 
answer, I do not know. He thinks he is, I think 
he is not. I am sure we ought to be quite satis- 
fied with what he has said, because he thinks that 
in his position he could not go further. I wish 
there may be no mistake as to what the noble 
Marquis did say, that he would wish to go as far 
as he legitimately could with the gentry of the 
country. Mi-. Nolan. And not to use any undue 
influence with his tenants.” Who was that Mr. 
Nolan, do you know ?— Sebastian Nolan, I fancy; 
I am not sure. 

1751. I believe, from something which I have 
heard, that it was, and that you are perfectly 
accurate in your memory. Then the Chairman 
says, “ The* reason I put the question so direct 
and so strong to the noble Marquis was that I 
wanted him to explain, to the fullest, what he 
meant. Do not let people go away from the 
meeting, saying that Lord Clanricarde said this 
or that. (Hear, hear.) (A voice.) He knows how 
to express himself as well as anyone present. He 
requires no translator.” Do you know from 
whom the voice emapnted ? — No. 

1752. “ The Marquis of Westmeath ” (it must 
be the Earl of Westmeath, I presume) : “I wish 
to say that the Marquis of Clanricarde has just 
mentioned to me that he endorses the explana- 
tion given by Lord Dunsandle, that he will take 
every step he can with the gentlemen who are 
present legitimately. (Hear, hear.) If you ask 
what legitimately means, I think, under Lord 
Clanricarde’s correction, I may state it means 
that he cannot interfere as you would in this 
business at present, but that he will in the same 
way support whoever the gentry wish when the 
time comes. (Applause.)” Mr. George Morris 
is the next speaker. He says, “ I wish to make 
an observation. I received an invitation to attend 
this meeting, and I came under the impression 
that it is a meeting of the freeholders and gentry 
of the county. I do not know a more fitting 
opportunity than the present of iaking the opinion 
of the freeholders as to the candidate they will 
elect. (Applause.) Captain Daly: I propose 
that Captain Trench be adopted as the Liberal 
candidate for the county. (Applause.) I would 

not 
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not support him if I did not think he was a 
thorough Liberal, or if l thought he was opposed 
in anything to the Catholics. I think he is a 
man who is willing to give freedom to all reli- 
gious classes, and who, if returned to Parliament, 
roll work for the good of the country, without 
raisin 0- the angry passions of the people. (Ap- 
plause.) Mr. John Henry Lambert seconded 
the resolution. Mr. Christopher Reddington 
said he had an amendment to ' propose. lie 
thought that the object of the meeting was to 
choose a candidate who would have the greatest 
chance of success as against Captain Nolan. 
Do you remember this part of Mr. Reddington’s 
speech ? — It is put a great deal longer. 

1 1753. Time passes very rapidly with us in this 
court. “ He did not think- that the antecedents 
of Captain Nolan and the circumstances attending 
the Portcarron Arbitration justified them in con- 
siderin 0- him as a thoroughly consistent politician, 
and a reliable representative of the county (hear, 
hear, and applause). They should, therefore, 
select a candidate who would carry the votes of 
the majority of the electors. That majority was, 
as that had been proved, decidedly liberal, and 
they intended to support the Liberal party 
thoroughly. He did not think that they would 
be abliT to get the majority to vote for Captain 
French (No, no), therefore, he would propose for 
their adoption Mr. D’Arcy, of New Forest, as a 
candidate. The electors were determined that 


dature was not analogous with the former ones. 
Captain Nolan had again come before the county, 
and the people had unanimously adopted him. 
(No, no.) That unanimity had been given ex- 
pression to by the priests at the meeting that had 
been held by them on the part of the people. 
(No, no.) There was no one in the room who 
could for a moment doubt that if the freeholders 
of the county were left free to exercise their con- 
stitutional right, they would return Captain 
Nolan. (No, no.) At the last election which 
took place in the county three candidates pre- 
sented themselves. The landlords, for the most 
part, exhibited their apathy or indifference. No 
candidate presented himself who did not give ex- 
pression to views, opinions, and sentiments which 
were held not by the two or three score of landed 
proprietors he saw around him, but by the free- 
holders of the county. These opinions thus ad- 
vanced, were the opinions which Captain Nolan 
now represented. (No, no.) No one who read 
Mr. Henry’s address to the electors of Galway at 
the time of his return would contradict what he 
had asserted. (No, no.) Yet the landlords of 
the county were content to adopt him without 
any opposition.” Then after this speaking the 
first resolution adopting Captain Trench was put 
and carried ; you put it from the chair? — I put 
it from the chair, and it was carried nearly un- 
animously, and the. other two gentlemen I put 
too ; they were all three put successively, but 
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they would support no candidate who would not Mr. Reddington saw that lie had only three or 
cnnnnTt. tlift liberal navtv in Parlia- four, and he declined to go into the other room. 


ment. Who would vote for the party who were 
in the majority in this county ? — Captain Trench 
would do so on various occasions. He would 
most likely do so on the Education question ; but 
would lie. accept thoroughly and freely the leader- 
ship of Mr. Gladstone, and the party to whom 
they ought all to be grateful,” &c. Mr. Peter 
Dolphinseconded the motion. Mr. Blake, Tower 
Hill, said “ he agreed with the observations Mr. 
Reddington made, when he said the candidate 
they should adopt waB the gentleman who had 
the best likelihood of success. He therefore 
proposed for their adoption Captain Nolan.(No, 
no); time after time had the great majority of 
the independent electors, the people, and their 
priests, supported and returned Members selected 
by the gentry of the county.” That is perfectly 
true, I believe ; time after time the Liberal 
Members were supported in this county, sup- 
ported by the people, and the priests? They 
must be supported in some way, but 1 do not 
say by the people and the priests. 

1754. The Chairman says “ Yes, by the gentry 

and not by the priests (hear, bear).” That was 
your observation. “ Mr. Blake.] Members of 
Lord Clanricarde’s own family have been 
selected, because the people knew that these men 
held opinions to some extent in accordance with 
their own. They had foregone the desire to 
seek representatives who would more fully repre- 
sent their views in Parliament, and this forbear- 
ance they had exercised in order to preserve a 
harmony of relation between all classes m the 
country.” Did that refer to their selecting a 
Protestant, Mr. Mitchel Henry? — I do not 
know. , 

1755. It will speak for itself, that harmony 
which was the only basis of prosperity and 
happiness whenever it existed. If they did away 
with that harmony once, perhaps they might never 
again he able to recover it. The present candi- 

241—1. 


There was a double room, and I asked all for 
Captain Nolan and all for Captain Trench and all 
for Mr. D’Arcey to go there. The whole room 
nearly went for Captain Trench, and the other 
gentlemen saw that it was useless to have a poll. 

1756. And it was put and carried; several 
speeches were made on both sides, and the meeting 
eventually broke up in some confusion. That is 
the Loughrea meeting of the landlords which we 
shall have to consider hereafter. Do you remem- 
ber having said at that meeting that you would 
have nothing to say to priestly dictation ? — No, 

I never said anything of the sort. 

1757. And that you would put it down ?— I 
never said anything of the sort, or never meant 
it; I never said it, to the best of my memory. 

1758. Nor thought it ? — No. 

1759. On that day of the Loughrea meeting 
in the town of Loughrea, did you deliver any 
documents to the tenants and other persons ; to 
the voters ? — I did ; I did what has gone in in 
evidence ; that printed paper, the one that I said 
I served a copy of upon every tenant ; I showed 
them about when they were printed, and as fast 
as they were printed that very day in Loughrea. 

1760. Is that one of them ( handing a Paper to 
the Witness) ?— Yes, I showed four or five of them 
about; they were printed by twenties and thirties 
on that day in Mr. Kelly’s printing office, and I 
had a bundle of them in my hand. 

1761. When did you write this ? — Two or three 
clays before I sent it into Kelly’s. 

1762. Kelly of Loughrea? — Kelly is a printer 
in Loughrea. 

1763. I thought that' in the early part ol my 

examination you stated that those were printed 
shortly after you promised Mr. Trench ? 1 es, 

I had promised Mr. Trench before the Loughrea 
meeting. 

1764. To how many voters did you on tha 

_ , occasiont 
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occasion in Lougbrea upon that day deliver this 
printed paper ? — To very few voters ; I sent it 
out to all my tenants, but that day I do not sup- 
pose 1 showed half-a-dozen of them about ; some 
gentlemen asked me for two or three copies of 
them, and I gave them to them. 

1765. It is a matter of memory entirely? — It 
is a matter of memory entirely; there was no 
concealment about it ; I dare say if any gentleman 
asked me for half-a-dozen copies I gave them. 

1766. It was doubtless seen in the room on 
that meeting ? — I do not know that it was ; I 
think it was after the meeting, but I am not quite 
certain; I do not think that I had them until 
after the meeting ; they were sent to me at the 
hotel, I think, after the meeting ; 1 am giving 
my evidence as fairly as I can. 

1767. I think I am doing as fairly as I can ? — 
Indeed you are. 

1768. To how many voters; three, six or ten, 
did you deliver them on that day ? — Of course a 
country gentleman is a voter, but the people to 
whom I handed them on that day were not of that 
class of voters ; I did not give them to what you 
may call the 12 l. voters; I signed them all with 
my own hand, and handed them round afterwards 
to the different districts, and to any who were 
large farmers I sent them by post. 

1769. Do you remember to have circulated 
them not only amongst your own tenants, but 
when you sent them by post might you not have 
sent them to some country gentlemen? — No, I 
sent them to my own tenants, and I sent a lot 
down to my agent at Ballymore. 

1770. That is about 50 miles from Lougbrea, 
I believe ? — Yes, it is at the lower end of the 
county adjoining Roscommon ; only to voters 
there. 

1771. Do you remember to have shown one of 
those to Lord Clanricarde ? — I have no doubt I 
did, but I do not remember it. 

1772. Would you be kind enough to tell me 
whether you did not send them (you know 
memory is a thing about which the most accurate 
person may be mistaken) to the Barony of Ivil- 
connell ? — I have nothing to do with Kilconuell. 

1773. So I am informed? — Not an acre. 

1774. Have you any recollection whether you 
sent them or not? — Not to the Barony of fcil- 
connell. 

1775. For diffusion amongst them ? — No, I do 
not think I sent one there. 

1776. May I ask you, did you see the young 
gentleman who was the candidate for the county, 
Captain Trench, that day at Longhrea ? — I saw 
him after the meeting , I saw all the candidates ; 
they were all in Loughrea. 

1777. They were all in Loughrea waiting for 
their doom, and, of course, you naturally con- 
gratulated him upon his having been selected ? — 

I have do doubt I did. I just saw him for a 
moment ; I was in a great hurry to get home. I 
had a good many miles to go. 

1778. _ And, doubtless, as you were there en- 
gaged in circulating them, and went to the 
printer’s, showed one of them to Mr. Trench ?— 
The printer sent them to me to the hotel as fast 
as he did them ; a good number of them, about 
100 or 150, I think. 

1779. Did you show any of them to Mr. 
Trench ? — I daresay I did ; certainly afterwards 
he saw one. 

1780. Have you the least doubt that upon that 
day he saw them? — I am not certain of that day. 


but I have no doubt that he saw them. There 
was a good deal of talk about them. 

_ 1781. I suppose that he thanked you for your 
kind support, and hoped that you would exert 
your influence for him ? — I have no doubt he did, 

1782. We have heard a name mentioned in 
the pleasant and able speech of my learned friend 
the name of Ajax McIIugo ; do you remember 
him, he was a tenant of Mr. O’Farrell ’s? — I have 
heard the name. 

1783. He voted for you ; he w'ould not plump 
for Lord Dunlo at that election; is not that a 
fact?— I do not know about that; was that in 
1859? 

1784. Yes ; try your memory ; I tell you how 
I will remind you ; was he not evicted because 
he voted for you, and would not plump for Lord 

Dunlo; did you not complain of it yourself? 

Is lie a tenant of Lord Clancarty’s ? 

1785. He is a tenant of Mr. O’Farrell ? — I do 
not remember. 

1786. Had he about seven acres under Lord 
Clancarty ? — I do not know anything in the world 
about that. I know that there was a man of that 
name. I have a memory of a man of that name. 

1787. But you have no memory of the transac- 
tion? — No; not a word about it. There was a letter 
written to me ; I got a dozen letters at the time 
about ejectments, and one thing and another, but 
really I cannot go back to 1859. 

1788. I am instructed to ask you whether you 
have since the election served a notice to quit 
upon the curate of the parish ? — I have. 

17S9. What is his name ? — The Rev. Mr. 
Walsh. 

1790. That is the curate of the gentleman 
who spoke upon that occasion? — Yes, and I 
may say on a distinct understanding in his own 
handwriting in a letter that he would give me 
possession any day I asked him. He wrote and 
said that he would give me possession on a Thurs- 
day, and he refused it. I have his letter, and I 
am going to publish it. T had a distinct letter 
from him to give it up. I have noc served the 
notice yet, but I intend to do so. 

1791. Was he a tenant from year to year of 
yours ? — He was only in about three weeks 
altogether. 

1792. Was it a house or land ? — A house ; part 
of a police barrack. He used to pay 10 1. a year 
for it. 

1793. Was there a contract in writing ? — 
None. 

1794. A contract by word of mouth with a 
gentleman is as good as a contract in writing? — 
It was not with me ; Lady Mary let him in ; there 
was no contract ; his name was never entered in 
the rent book. 

1795. At all events he was let into possession 
to pay 10 1 a year? — Yes. 

1796. And that was about three weeks before 
the election? — Yes, it might he a little more; 
I cannot confine myself to a week or two. 

1797. Did you inform him that you intended 
to_ turn him out? — I have had correspondence 
with him in two or three letters. I wrote and 
asked him for possession, as he promised on his 
honour as a gentleman to give it to me. 

1798. When did you ask him?— About a week 
after the election. I have his letter promising 
that he would give me possession on the next 
Saturday, so that he could not in honour and 
dignity hold it. . 

1799. We 
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1799. We have not the letter? — The letter you 
will see in the paper very shortly. 

1800. Within a week after the election, you 
told him that you would require hack the posses- 
sion ? — Certainly ; and I asked him to take cattle 
off my land. 

1801. Then he had land connected with the 
house? — No ; I gave him grazing. 

1802. Do you know a man of the name of 
Tierney, a bailiff ? — 1 do. 

1803. Was he a bailiff of yours, or a sub-agent ? 
— He was a bailiff of mine. 

1804. Has he been removed from his office of 
bailiff since the election ? — He has. 

1805. By you? — By me. 

1806. I think, if I do not misunderstand you 
(of course, I may not have heard exactly your 
expressions), that when the Rev. Mr. Calagliy, 
parish priest, was speaking, it was without his 
vestments? — He was; he went into the sacristy 
and came back again. 

1807. He went into the sacristy and unrobed? 
— He did, and unrobed. 

1808. I think you said he was very mild in his 
manner of speech? — Tie was. 

1809. There is no doubt of the correctness of 
what that reverend gentleman stated., in point of 
fact, that Captain Trench, who resides, as his 
petition shows, in Hyde Park Gardens, London, 
has no land in this county ? — No, I believe not. 


I do not believe he has any ; his father has plenty. a f ew yards oF it. 
1810. No doubt of that. Do you remember the 1823. Dn vnu : 


Bnr/te . — You will understand I only write politi- 
cally.” Will you be kind enough to try your 
memory upon a matter of fact, which you will 
probably fully remember upon consideration 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] He appears to 
me to have recollected everything. 

1819. Mr. J\lacdonogh.] He appears to me to 
have been very clear upon everything ; did you 
in last October express your intention of leaving 
the country, and appointing an agent ? — No ; I 
have appointed an agent, but not about leaving 
the country. 

1820. Did you appoint an agent in October 
last? — Yes ; I think it was in October last, I 
appointed Mr. George Morris, and I set three 
farms. I found that I was not as young as I was, 
and I wanted rather to reduce the work. 

1821. You could not well have made a better 
choice ; did you not then really contemplate going 
to England for the purpose partially of the edu- 
cation of your children ? — No ^it was entirely the 
election ; it broke up the whole of my establish- 
ment. 

1822. Do you happen to remember if it was 
not the Rev. Mr. Callaghee who went the day 
that you intended to have your tenants in the 
large room ? — Both the gentlemen were there, I 
understand. I think I saw both ; both Mr. Walsh 
and Mr. Calaghee came to the hall door, or within 


jrend speaker saying that Captain Nolan had 
the recommendation of being a landed proprietor 
in the county, and a Roman Catholic? — Yes, it 
was to that effect; in fact, Mr. Calagliy, you mean? 

1811. Yes? — Yes, it was to that effect ; prais- 
ing Captain Nolan very much and very mildly 
abusing Captain Trench. 

1812. That is a very fair representation ; upon 
that occasion, did you speak aloud in the chapel ? 
—I made a remark that they could pretty well 
hear. 

1813. So that the reverend speaker heard you, 
doubtless ? — I was sitting at the front rail. 

1814. I suppose there was no further remark 
made when you said, “ True it is, he has no land 
at present, but he will soon have, as he intends to 
buy ”?— Something of that sort, or I think he was 
going to buy. In fact, he has consulted me 


1823. Do you happen to know that the Rev. 
Mr. Calaghee is a voter, and did vote ?-— Yes : 
he holds a farm from me, and did vote, I believe. 
Of course, I did not see him voting ; but I am 
certain that he voted. He went in; they all 
went in. 

1824. Of course you had delivered one of 
those pi-inted circulars to Mr. Calaghee ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

1825. The Rev. Mr. Walsh is one of the 
clergymen who came with your tenants on the 
day when you asked your tenants to come ?— 
That was on the Monday ; they were neither of 
them asked. 

1826. So I understand; your tenants were 
asked, and they unexpectedly appeared cecom- 

- . - panied by their priests. This Rev. Mr. W alsh 

fsid You will understand that the question W been Wt i “ P 
which I am about to ask you is not any inquiry into fl t ra ° p; letter static that he would give 

your private arrangements ; may I take leave to ^ routed P-Verbllly 

ask you, do you mean to stay in London for the ^ there was no letting, I believe, of 

London season?— I am not m London at all, 1 witn my wue , 

am near Bristol ; I have taken a house there. a y • ] ias been no notice 

1816. A charming place ; is it your desire to 1828 And m met ^ ^ intimatioil given t0 

remain sometime m England for the educauon t]mt ^ ^ ^ wanted?— Just so; and 

of your children ?— Of course ; my hoys aie t]mt he promised that he would give it up 

school at Birmingham ; two ol tnem. hpfore Saturday, as he could not with honour or 

1817. Then I shall not inquire further ; I he- beta j . and w hen the bailiff 

lieve that {handing a Utter to ' kn went and demanded it, fie refused. 

your answer to the request of Captain N > He ^ been hl tliere about three weeks ? 

that you would support him ?-Yes, politically. _ a ^ 

That is my hand-writing. . - 

1818. “Marble Hill, July 23rd 187 1. My 

dear Sir,— 1 regret that I cannot comply with your 
req uest, as I am a determined opponent of N ationai 
Rule, or Repeal of the Union under another name ; 
and I will do all I can to prevent any man sup- 
porting those principles being returned for our 

county ; I care not who he is and I have written — • 

the _ to Mi-. D’Ai-cy. — Yours truly, T. W. Ijttle lantl. 

241—1. 


~1830. Had lie any land from you?— A little 
bit of a garden, which the police had; I think 

my wife told him she gave him half a rood. 

1831. Had he any grazing on your land — 
Not there. 

1832. At any place ? — les. 

1833. Was it a present ?— I always gave him a 

1834. As 
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Sir 1834. As a gratuity ? — I always allowed the 

T.JBwr/io, curate grazing ; on all my farms I have a priest’s 
-Bart. ground. 

“7~\. 1835. In reference to Tierney, your bailiff, 

V' 1 was this the bailiff Tierney who came to the door 

' ‘ on that day with year tenants and the two 

priests ? — It was : lie did not bring one tenant 
from his side 

1836. Where Le was bailiff? — No ; he came up. 

1837. Has he a farm there? — Yes, and he pays 
me over 60 /. a year rent. 

1838. You have no intention of disturbing 
him upon that farm ?— Not the slightest, or of’ 
raising his rent. 

1839. Upon going away out of the county, did 
you give Mr. George Morris the discretion of 
discharging him as bailiff, or not?— I dismissed 
him myself. 

1840. On that very day, did you tell him that 
you would discontinue him as bailiff ?— I did ; on 
that very day I sent him a letter, and told him I 
wished that he might do well, but that lie would 
do no more business for me. 

1841. Mr. MacDonogh.] What day did you 
dismiss the bailiff? — I could not tell you the exact 
day. 

1842. Was it the day that lie came there? — 
"0 > I told him I would that day; I met him on 
the road going home, and l did not formally dis- 
miss him tlmt day, but I wrote a letter and sent 
it down to him ; he lives a good way from me. 

1843. Why did you dismiss him? — Partly for 
being impertinent, and partly for voting for 
Captain Nolan ; he was a man of very bad temper 
and very violent. 


1M4 Partly for voting for Captain Nolan, a ld 
partly for bad temper /—Yes : I do not 
that he did vote for Captain Nolan. 0W 

l T‘. n S ' Yas t,le allo "’ ano,i for him as 

haunt r — £. 15 a year. 

1846 - F 1 rora which you dismissed him ?— Yes- 
and lie had an underman under him ; I think 1 >p 
had 2 1. or 3 L, but I paid him. 

1847. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] I believe that 
there had been several complaints against him 
before that ?— He was a very hot tempered man 
and a violent man, and a good many of the ten- 
ants disliked him particularly. 

n 1848 ‘ SJ r ‘ ! \ l " cd ' m ogh.] If be had voted for 
Uaptam i reach, how would it have been; you 
say that you dismissed him partly for voting f or 
Captam -Nolan ? — I believe lie voted for Captain 
JNolan, but I never looked at the books; and I do 
not knowhow he voted. 

1849. Did you not say that you dismissed him 

partly for voting for Captain Nolan ?— He used 
very violent language in the streets of Lourin-ea 
and 1 was told that lie went shouting and yelling 
from high to low, making himself as conspicuous 
as possible. 1 

1850. 1 ou were displeased with that’ Yes- 

certainly. ’ 

1851. And you dismissed him in consequence? 
—No, I did not dismiss him in consequence ; I 
bad been for some time thinking of dismissing 
him, but this burned it. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


V. 'tirle ^'j 00 r , e “ Ueot Being Marble Hill 

on Monday, the 4th or 5th of February ?_ Yes. 

1853. I believe Sir Thomas was not quite well 
rn^that day, he was suffering from a cold ? — 

i 185 t' o Ha i,>' 0n fceen aware previous to the 
day ot Sir Thomas’ desire to have the tenants 
come to him on that day ?— Yes, fully. 

1855. Did you know of a room having been 
prepared m the house for their reception?— 
Certainly ; I was sitting there with him. 

lbo6. Do you recollect the time when it was 
announced that, some of the tenants had arrived 
at the village near to Marble Hill?— Yes ; they 
were ordered to come at 12 o’clock, and about 
li, the bailiffs came up and told us, or the 
under-agent, Pat Hayes, told us, that there were 
some of them on the road, and 4l.at he expected 
more to come lata, and that the Key. father 

ffieSth 1, r' )?0tLer Walsb »«» »M> 

at * e “tapel about, half a mile off. 
lo-o w tie d,a P el 14 Ballimkill ?_Yes. 

“ an y ajl swer given to that message, 
both d byy - 0E t M 17 Sil Thomas Burke ?-lfo 
sSd b,./ h comi »E OP, and Sir Thomas 
said, just as he told you, that we were very 
willing to see Father Calaghee, that lie was l 

Mth'e ; “n th “f Fa 4ber Walsh should 

not be allowed. I asked him not to send that 
message to Father Walsh, saying that he ™ 
not a voter, and that he did not wish to see him • 
iw 

com^upLye”. reD,embl!1 '- 4ba tenants 


Lady Maey Bukke, sworn; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


1860. From what property were they ?— All 
the property about, the place, and I thought 
those on Tierney sbaihffry. I heard Sir Thomas 
say to-day that it was not so, but I feel sure that 

8 tenants did come up on that day. 

1861. Sn- Thomas, I believe, did not go out 

to see the tenants ? — No. ° 

1862. Did you come out?— Yes ; after two 

tlni ' d 1 ” essa S e came in saying 
that Lather Walsh wanted to see Pat Hayes, thfi 
under-bailiff He seemed not much to like going, 
ant it seemed childish to have so many messages, 
so I said to Sir Thomas, “If you will let me, I 
,S° out at once and hear wbat they want to 
S , aid “ Yes >” and 1 went, 
out? wi W i 10m did y° u s P ea k when you went 
■ When I went out they were some way 
down from the hall door, a few steps, and I 
walked straight up first and shook bands with 
bather Calaghee, and then I walked up and 
shook hands with Father Walsh. Then I said, 
as well as J can remember, quietly, “ You’ count 
very much upon the courtesy of a priest hunter 
when you come thus uninvited up to liis very hall 
door. they made me no answer, and then I 
walked up to Father Walsh and I said, “You 
**ayes, wiU you tell me what you 
want witli him;-’ and he said, “We want Sir 
Miomas to come out here.” I said, “ He will 
not do so, be wishes to see bis own tenants in bis 
house, and he is not well.” The D , I think, I said 
a lew more words, and I remember clearly saying 
to them, “You are afraid of letting those men 
m to see Sir Thomas.” 

1864. You said that to the reverend gentle- 
men 
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men who were present? — I said that to the two 
reverend gentlemen : “ You know that Sir Thomas 
has been a good man, and you know that his tenants 
love him.” I remember those words, “ and you 
are afraid of trusting them in.” They answered 
me with a murmur, X think, as well as I know, 
agreeing that Sir Thomas was a good man ; and 
I remember Father Walsh saying, “But he 
should not — ” and I did not hear the end of 
what it was that Sir Thomas should not. 

1865. You heard the broken portion of the 
sentence? — The beginning, “But lie should not.” 

1866. Do you recollect observing Father 
Walsh after those observations had passed, mov- 
ing towards any number of the tenants? — He 
stood on one side of the room, and Father Cala- 
ghee stood on the other, much nearer to me, 
Father Walsh being further away from me. 
After a little time (I could not tell you when,, 
but after the time I said this about Sir Thomas), 
one of the men from the crowd where Father 
Walsh was, began a veiy small “ Hey for Nolan.” 
I guessed it was that ; nothing more than that, 
but the other men did not take it up at all, and 
it went down. But Father Walsh had nothing 
that I know to say to it more than that ; it pro- 
ceeded from the man next to him, or the second 
next to him. 

1867- But feeble as you say the cry was, it 
reached your ears? — It is more, that I felt it, and 
I am perfectly convinced that that was what was 
meant; that it was “ Hey for Nolan.” 1 heard a 
little cry of “ Hey,” a little thing like that {imi- 
tating it). 

1868. Did you hear afterwards some other 
movement from the quarter where Father Walsh 
was ? — I think I spoke a few words first myself. 

1869. Have you any recollection of those ? — 
Yes; I remember saying, “If it is against any 
of your consciences to vote for Captain Trench, 
do not do it. I will not ask you to do it, but 
sui’ely you can stay at home, and you need not 
join or give your approval of a party which has 
so grossly insulted your good landlord.” I re- 
member all that distinctly. 

1870. Did you hear any words that were used 
by any of them 'previous to their breaking up, 
about going up? — Father Calaghec said to me 
kindly enough, “ Sir Thomas will not come out.” 

I said, “ No, he will not ;” he said, “ Well, we 
will all go on in together;” I said, “ You may 
all come in together, and as many more pro- 
tectors as you want.” I do not think they an- 
swered me much. I think it was more that 
I spoke myself. 

1871. After you made that offer, was there any 
movement on their part to come into the house 
at all ? — Suddenly one of the tenants, I think as 
they were moving in (certainly as Father Cala- 
ghee, who was near to me seemed about to move 
in with me), on the other side, either next or 
second next to Father Walsh, stood deliberately 
forward (I do not think that I could swear to his 
face), and said, “ There is no use our staying 
here ; we may as well go home, and immediately 
he turned his back, and immediately Father 
Walsh turned his back without touching his hat, 
or acknowledging in any way that he was leaving 
me, and he went off. I turned to Father Cala- 
ghee, and said, “ Sir Thomas will be annoyed, 
and perhaps will blame me,” and I spoke eagerly 
to him. “ Do pray make him come back to see 
Sir Thomas,” and Father Calaghee ran after them, 
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wishing to do, I think, as I asked him, but they Lady 
never came back, and I walked in to Sir Thomas. ALA. Burke. 

1872. Do you recollect the man Tierney, one 

of the bailiffs, being there distinctly on that day ? 5 April 

— He was there distinctly. 1872 . 

1873. And, as you think, some of the tenants 
on his portion of the property ? — Yes, I think so. 

1874. Do you recollect meeting that Pat Tier- 
ney some day subsequently to that ?— After the 
men had gone away. Sir Thomas and I went out 
to drive, and we met broken parties of this "roup 
going along the road. The first man we spoke to 
I knew myself, and I asked him whv he had not 
come in ; he said, “Why do I know : we must 
go by our clergy.” I said, “ Why not judge for 
yourself?” lie said, “ What do I know : we must 
go by our clergy ;” that was Martin O’Mallev ; 

I asked him no more than to stay at home ; he 
said, “Oh. we must go by our 'clergy; oh. we 
cannot judge for ourselves; what do we know 
about these thiugs.” Further 011 , 1 think, after 
that, the next almost that we met was this verv 
Tierney, walking home alone. We stopped anil 
spoke to him ; Sir Thomas spoke angrily to him ; 
of course lie was hurt at those people coniine up 
to his hall door, and walking off without coining 
in ; this man professed to be very sorry indeed at 
anything having happened, and particularly at 
Sir Thomas then saying that lie would leave the 
country. 

1875. Did Sir Thomas say to Tierney on this 
occasion that he would leave the country? — He 
had never before said it : hut he said it on this 
occasion as a threat, and as the result of the 
treatment which he had received ; then Sir 
Thomas said to him, “You will leave my service 
from this day ; I will never employ you anv 
more ;” but he said afterwards to me- — - 

Mr. J\lacdon< gh objected that this was not 
evidence. 

Witness . ] Tierney clearly promised on 
that occasion faithfully that whoever wanted 
him to go he would stay at home from the 
polling on that day, which promise we heard 
afterwards that lie broke. 

1876. Do you recollect meeting either on that 
day or on any subsequent day a voter named 
John Nevin? — A few yards further on we met 
three voters together, and spoke to them also, and 
one of them stood up to answer us, and he was 
John Nevin; I asked him why he did not come 
in to see Sir Thomas, and he simply said, “ I was 
afraid of the clergy.” 1 said to him, “ There is 
the coachman on the car : will you take him as a 
witness, and will you swear that and he said, 

“ No, I will not.” 

1877. Do you recollect being at church one 
Sunday with Sir Thomas when some reference 
was made to the election ? — Yes; the day that he 
has been talking of here. 

1878. Did you leave before Sir Thomas left, or 
did you listen to what he lias told 113 ? — I heard 
when Sir Thomas spoke out loud ; I did not wish 
to stay ; he asked me to stay : and then when l 
thought my two eldest boys were with me, and 
I thought it was better that they should not see 
such conversations or such preachings going on 
in our chapel, and I took them away, more to re- 
move them out of it than myself. 

1879. As well as you recollect, what was said 
on that occasion? — This was Father Calaghes’ 
sermon : he began by doing as Sir Thomas said ; 
he left the altar, disrobed, and came back, stood 

H 2 more 
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Lady more forward than he would do if he were 
M. Burke, preaching a sermon* and addressed them more 
T :. colloqually, and told them that he had to speak 
® gP” on the election ; I can only remember one thing 

7 ' which he said* which I thought was not true ; he 

said* “ You all know the principles Lord Dunloe 
stood on; they were Conservative principles; 
his brothers are the same.” He ought not to 
have said that; it was not true ; but* except for 
that, he spoke very calmly and quietly ; then he 
made the allusion about his having no land in the 
county ; Sir Thomas said that he had, or was 
going to buy some ; and, as I said, I thought it 
was wrong for young children to have to hear 
such allusions ; I did not think it so very un- 
natural for Sir Thomas to forget that it was a 
church, when it seemed to me that others had 
forgotten it too ; but I did not wish the young 
boys to hear either their father or their priest 
speaking of politics in a chapel. 

18S0. You know the church frequented by 
your father, my Lord Westmeath? — Yes. 

1881. Do you know the pew which has been 
usually occupied by the family ? — It is not what 
you would call a pew ; it is a bench ; the second 
bench in the gallery. 

1882. Have you yourself seen what has been 
done to that ?— No ; I have not been in the chapel 
since it was done. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdennot. 

18S3. I suppose you are aware that Sir Thomas 
signified to his tenants before this interview, on 
the lawn, the way in which he wished them to 
vote ? — In sending that handbill ; not in any other 
way ; 1 do not think he spoke to one. 

1884. I presume that lie desired to see them 
apart from the priests, on that occasion?— He 
never thought of the priests ; he did not expect 
them to come ; lie did not invite them. 

1885. When they did come did he dislike 
seeing them in the presence of the priests ? — No ; 
it amused him at first, though he was annoyed 
afterwards. 

1886. He said that he had no objection to 
Father CalaMiee coming, as he had a vote, but he 
did not like E ather Walsh coining. Did you infer 
from that that he wished to see the tenants apart 
from the priests ? — I think there are very often 
double motives in every action, and I think that 
Sir Thomas was amused by it, and also a little 
annoyed. 

1887. Do you think that he would rather have 
seen his tenants apart from the Rev. Mr. Walsh? 
No ; I should not say that. He thought it was 
a wrong thing for Father Walsh to have forced 
lumselt there, but I do not think he connected it 
with seeing the tenants ; l do not think that he 
would have minded it at all. 

1888. Do you recollect when you went out 
saying to the reverend gentlemen that they had 
come for the protection of the tenants.'— Oh, no. 

1889. Did you use the word “ protection” ?— 
No; I said “ l ou are afraid to let the tenants 
come m to see Sir Thomas.” 

1890. Did you not make use of the word “ pro- 
tection” in your direct evidence ?— Yes ; I know 
how I used it; it was not in that part; I said, 

lou may bring as many men as you like to pro- 
tect you.” 1 

1891. What did you mean by the word tf pro- 


tection” ? — So many people being afraid to come 
in to one man. 

1892. Do you mean afraid being beaten by 
him ?— I do not know what they were afraid of/ 

1893. What is the fear of which you think 
they felt?— Afraid of being able to stand to 
their own arguments, and afraid of not beino- able 
to injure or do wrong to a mail who had° been 
kind to them ; I mean moral fear. 

1894. You say that they were afraid of one 
man; that man happened to be their landlord. 
Do you mean that you considered that the tenants 
would be afraid of their landlord if he saw them 
apart from the protection of the priests ?— Afraid 
in what way ? 

1895. First, would you consider them afraid ? 
—What I mean, is a kind of moral fear. You 
will not stand up and say you were goin" to do 
what you think an unfair and unkind and dis- 
honourable action to a man who has never acted 
so to you. 

1896. Do you think it a dishonourable thing 
for a tenant to act according to his own views? 
— Not if they were his own views. 

1897. Do you think it quite certain that the 
tenants’ own views might not be rather in favour 
of Captain Nolan, a Catholic and a resident in the 
county, than in favour of a son of Lord Clancarty ? 
— I could not tell. They were not left to their 
own views. 

1898. You will not be surprised, supposing that 
you heard nothing about priestly dictation, as a 
lady of intelligence if you wero living out of the 
county, to hear that Captain Nolan had been 
returned by the Catholic tenantry of the county 
of Galway, in preference to a son of Lord Clan- 
carty ?— I think they would wish to go with their 
landlords, if there were nothing offensive to them 
in the candidate. 

1899. I think you said that the first man wbo 
made a motion to leave the hall was a tenant?— 
Certainly. 

1900. And then you heard somebodv savi 
“ Hey, for Nolan !” ? — Yes. 

1901. Perhaps he might have been saying, 
“ Hey, for Lady Burke ! ” they might have be<Tn 
admiring you ? — I think not. 

1902. Afterwards going down the Avenue, 
you met Tierney, the bailiff, and when Sir Thomas 
spoke angrily to Tierney, what did Tierney say? 
--He said how sorry he would be if he did any- 
thing to Sir Thomas : how good he had been to 
him all his life, and how sorry he would be if he 
left the country. 

1903. He made no exhibition of violence?— 
Certainly not ; on the contrary. 

1904. I believe Sir Thomas got an additional 
reason for being vexed with Tierney after that ! 

Breaking his promises ; he promised on that 
occasion that he would not vote at all, but he 
would stay away in compliment to Sir Thomas. 

1905. He broke that promise ? — We heard so ; 
I cannot swear it. 

1906. Was it in consequence of his having 
broken his promise of staying away that Sir 
Thomas definitely made up bis mind to part with 
him ? Certainly ; lie told me that if he stayed at 
home he would not part with him. 

1907. But because he broke his promise, and 
did not stay at home, he dismissed him? — Yes; 
he said he would not keep a servant who would 
not keep his word with him. 

1908. Sir Thomas Burk e was greatly interested 

during 
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during the election for Captain Trench, was he 
not? — Yes, I think he was. 

1909. And you yourself, I presume, also ?— In 

connection with Sir Thomas ; not apart in any 
way. , , , 

1910. You wished that Sir Thomas should be 
assisted not alone by the tenants, but by Lady 
Burke ?— And I wished that the side that had 
spoken as they did of Sir Thomas would not 
succeed. 

1911. Mr. Justice Keogh.] In describing your 
first conversation on going out from the house, 
the first thing when you went out from the house, 
you dropped the word “ Priesthunter,” and I did 
not catch exactly how you put it ? — I said to the 
priests, “ You depend very much upon the 
courtesy of a priesthunter.’’ They had called him 
a priesthunter. 

1912. What did you mean by a “ priest- 
hunter ”? — In some of those public speeches, I 
had heard that they mentioned it. I think it was 
the Rev. Father Lavelle said that Sir Thomas 
was a priesthunter. I said, “ You depend very 
much upon the courtesy of a priesthunter when 
you come uninvited up to his hall door.” 

1913. In fact, you were speaking ironically 
with reference to the preceding observations to 
which you have referred?— Yes. 


1914. You had heard that Sir Thomas had 
been called a priesthunter? — Yes. 

1915. Mr. Macdermot.] I believe you were the 
lady who succeeded in inducing Sir Thomas 
Burke to give a portion of that barrack to F ather 
Walsh ? — -Yes ; I have the whole correspondence 
in this town, if you would like to see it. 

1916. You may give it afterwards if you please. 
Your counsel will use it. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Lady Burke has no 
counsel in this case, she is no party to the 
case. 

1917. Mr. Macdermot .] 1 beg Lady Burke’s 
pardon. I should have said the counsel for 
Captain Trench. She is not a candidate for the 
county of Galway as we know ? — I should not 
wish to be. 

1918. At some future time when ladies are 
returned to Parliament, we may have the honour 
of seeing you as a candidate ? — Very well. 

1919. What was the reason that Sir Thomas 
Burke so very quickly after the election wished 
to have back the house ? — Because we heard that 
Father Walsh had been extremely active in work- 
ing up Sir Thomas’s tenants to go against his 
wishes and vote for Captain Nolan. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Michael Healy, sworn; Examined by Mr. Peruse. 


1920. I believe that you are a sub-constable 
stationed at Gort in this county ?- Yes. 

1921. In the month of January last, were you 
in the chapel on any day at Ardragh ? — Not in 
January, on the 31st December. 

1922. What clergyman officiated on that Sun- 
day ? — The Rev. Mr. MacDonough. 

1923. Did he make any allusion to the ap- 
proaching election? — Yes, he did. 

1924. Will you state as well as you remember 
the substance of what he said with reference to 
the election ?— He said that the landlords were 
entitled to fair rents, and that they had no more 
claim on the votes of their tenants than they had 
upon their souls. 

1925. Did he make any allusion to Lord Clan- 
carty? — Yes. 

1926. What did he say of him ?— He said that 
the honourable Captain Le Pore Trench might 
be a very good man ; he had no doubt that he 
was, but that the Clancarty family were always 
proselytisers. 

1927. In the month of January of this year, 
were you at chapel at Gort on several occasions? 
Yes. 

1928. Do you remember the Rev. Father 
Considine deliver any address? — I do. 

1929 Was it from the altar that he delivered 
it? — Yes. . 0 

1930. Did he make any allusion to the election . 
Yes. 

1931. Will you tell us the substance of what 
he said as well as you remember it ?— He said 
“Any renegade Catholic who voted for Trench 
was a disgrace to his church, his God, and his 
country, and that they would go to hell.” He 
also read an extract from the Devon Commission 
to show that the Clancarty family were always 
the persecutors of their Catholic, tenants. 

1932. Did he say say anything about any 
black sheep?— He said there were a few black 
sheep in the parish; he said, “not many thank 
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God.” He said that the black sheep were going 
into the adjoining parish to bribe the voters with 
Trench’s gold,” That is all I heard. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 


1933. Where were you stationed at that time? 
— In the town of Lort. 

1934. Who is the resident magistrate there ? — 
Mr. Thomas W. French. 

1935. Were you desired to listen to what was 
said by any of the clergy ? — I was not ; not by 
any one. 

1936. Is the Rev. Mr. Macdonough a curate i 
— I believe he is the parish priest. 

1937. It appears that he spoke in a mild way, 
not very excitedly? — He always speaks very 
mildly ; he is a very first-class speaker. 

1938. I am very happy to hear that he appears 
to have spoken like a gentleman, quietly and 
mildly, and used no harsh language ; was not 
that the fact?— Yes, there was harsh language 
used; that which I have described. 

1939. It was no harm to say that the landlords 
were entitled to their rents; that was fair and 
right and just, was it not ? — Very fair. 

1940. Surely you do not mean to say that the 
landlords have claims upon the votes, of their 
tenants ?— I am not going to give an opinion. 

1941. Did he not say that young Mr. Irench 
might be, and he was sure that he was, a good 
man ? — He did. 

1 942. That was not speaking in an improper 
manner ; do you not think that that was a very 
fair mode of speech?— It was towards the repre- 
sentative, hut not towards the faith. 

1943. I suppose that you are a strong Catholic, 

are you ’-Well, I dare say I am as good as any 
other man in this court. . , 

1944. I am very happy to hear it; but the 
objection which he had to the family of Clancarty 

h 3 was 


Lady 

M. Burke. 

5 April 
1872. 


ill. Healy. 
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3 1. Hea ly. was that they had been proselytisers ; is that not 
~ so. 1 * — Yes. 

5 April 

1872. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] And perse- 

cutors of their Catholic tenantry. 

Mr. Macdonogk.] That was Mr. Con- 
si dine. 

1945. (To the H’itness.) Will you venture to 
swear that the Eev. Mr. M'Donough used such 
expression as that, I will read it for you: was 
not what Mr. M'Donough said, that “The land- 
lords were entitled to fair rents, and that they 
had no more claim upon the votes of their tenants 
than upon their souls?” — Yes. 

!946. That young Mr. Trench might be, and 
was he believed, a good man, but that the family 
were always proselytisers ?— Yes. 

said 947 ' Thilt ™ 0,1 he said? — ' That was all ho 

1948. It was the Uev. Mr. Considine who you 
say. upon a subsequent occasion, read from the 
Devon Commission? — Yes. 

1949. Had he a printed paper in his hand ?— 
LTSwT ,0l ° a “™'W= r which he 

1950. Are you perfectly sure that it was, or 
was rt one „f those blue boots P— I am perfectly 
sme that it was not a blue boot, it was a new£ 
papei ; there was no blue upon it. 

1951. Mr. Justice Awyi.l Was it like that 

not fSdf ">7 Lord, it was 

th.Vo 1 • at 1 " -as lcnt 11,6 1»P« myself 
from the“ECT. Paihet- Crasidine™ h<! S °‘ 

naSSail”^ ° f *• 

Iho-n ? a a C /° U St ? ~ No ‘ 1 ?“ve it back. 

fromtt an ^ 

1955. It was published in a newspaper, and 
— Itw,s n Stf ed y 0mm as was given as an extract? 
on that day? T W,1 ° made tke s P“ d > 
1950. And then Father Layelle, in the course 
Ye? 1 ‘.Kft * U °i d lb e Levon Commission ?_ 
q“-,ed tm at 18 Wh “‘ Considine 

to 1 t 9 b. 7 'p N °’y n il 3r 1 ?f k you low ncar were you 
this JT Co ° sidills 'then you heard 

wi amenta? * ^ <***• 
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1958. And he had his vestments on ’—Yes 

hewf 0 «S£T" tha ‘ ? ~° f 

1960. But. ho was not officiating then?— He 

. 1961. He was officiating when ho was sneak 
mg to the people?- No, he read that afte? the 
preachni" to the people. 

a S' &Ig f t •, 1 ‘bought you were as good 
a Catholic as anybody m the court?— So I am- 

them ayS StlCk t0 my colours » aud never desert 

dsi, 96 ! 3 '. w hm !t l— 1 camwt fa upon the 

date, but jt was a few Sundays before the elec- 

1964. But that is not of importance ; at what 
period of the service was it?— It was at the time 
that the priests usually speak. 

flocks?— Yes^ 6 timG mttoll y aI ' mo “iah their 

!966. At the time you have always heard them 
speak to the people when they are giving them 
advice, or anything of the sort ?— Yes. 

1967. Bid yon take any notes of that ?— No I 
, ; ‘ P ald pretty good attention, 

i." , ““ knmv 14 appears to me that you 
have a bad memory, if you could not remember a 
moment ago the period of the service when the 
—I hare SpCakm “ ’ kav0 y°t' a good memory? 

1969. You said that the clergyman had his 
vestments on; was it during the mass, or any 
portion of it ? — It was. y 

"’ l ' at Period ? — Before the last 

Re-examined by Mr. Pers.se. 

„1 9 2; S s t]l at newspaper which was lent to 

rnmU l re W ' ! - lt,,i " kitWas - bal1 

speSiYes?* * *** ° f -belle’s 

1973. The speech that lie delivered at Gort’ 
— J\o, at Doughrea. 

Perfe 7 cV?dl. tUa GH1, ‘ ,0 y °“ 

1975. Do you know that at the recent election 
he was one of Captain Nolan’s agents? -I could 

I°eo S dd '? b ° ™ a “ “e“‘i I only heard it; 

1 could not swear it. J 

[The Witness withdrew. 


After an Adjournment, 


Mr. 

P. Blake. 


Mr. Pete* Beaeb, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


county *?— ?hm? EVE 70U 316 a ma S istate of the 


1982. Did Mr. Sebastian Nolan make any 

Sebastian ? as P'-oparations which his brother 

Sebastian fad made, or was about to make ?-We had a 
good deal of conversation about the coming elec- 

“bout the arrangements 

_ which his brother had made ?— He told me that 

1979. Do yon recollect seeing him on the 4th h ™“ lf > 1 think, had the arrange- 

of November last, in Tnam; about that time ?- T„^° e K!r com P 1 o‘ a fa the country. ^ 

I travelled with him in the train to Tuam on a mm*?*' ‘“u “"ything as to the arrange- 

Satiirday. I do not know whether it waTbe? SSS 

HoZ'her.’ 1 * “ November ? Eariy i„ 


NoW-U? eS “ e y0U Mr 

1978. Are you able to say whether he was ac- 
companying his brother through the oou”, on 
his canvass and acting with him?— Yes I raw 
him several times, • s ’ 1 saw 


-- 66'“ apjj 

tnct, they were not very - 


1986. He 
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19S6. He had been nominated ? — He was just 
appointed. 

1987. Did he say anything as to how the priests 
would operate with reference to the people ? — 
He did ; he told me that the bishops, or the 
priests, would' speak a few Sundays before the 
election to their flocks, and that he was sure that 
he should have a thousand majority, and that they 
would all vote whatever way the priests told 
them ; something in that way. 

1988. Did he speak of any other influences of 
a rougher character even than the priests ; the 
mob ? — He told me something about having the 
mobs here and there, and that it would be very 
hard to go against all that. 

1989. Did he speak of any agitators that were 
to be imported from the street? — I asked him, I 
think, who would propose his brother, and I think 
he said Dr. MacHale ; and then he said he would 
have Mr. Butt and Sir J ohn Gray, and Sullivan, 
and so on, to speak, and I advised him not to 
have all those fellows. I thought that it would 
do more harm than good. He asked me, I think, 
whom I was going to vote for, and I told him 
D’Arcy ; that I had promised Mr. D’Arcy. 

1990. Mr. D’Arcy had not retired at that time ? 
— He had not 

1991. Do you know Pat Barrett, the father of 
Peter Barrett ? — I do. 

1992. Was your adhesion to Mr. D’Arcy 
known in the country ; was it known that you 
were a supporter, or would be a supporter of his, 
if he had stood ? — I do not know ; I told Mr. Se- 
bastian Nolan that. 

1993. Did you support Captain Trench at the 
election afterwards? — I did. 

1994. Was it known that you were about to be 
a supporter of his after Mr. D’Arcy retired ? — I 
suppose it was. 

1995. You made no secret of it. You are a 
magistrate of the county? — I am. 

1996. Did Pat Barrett ever hoot you? — He 
did. I came down from Dublin some few months 
before the election, and on my arrival there the 
police told me not to go out of the train for a 
while ; that the mob was there, and Barrett was 
greatly excited. When he saw me and Mr. 
Comin he began to “Heigh for Comin, John 
Comm,” and the serjeant ot police told me not to 
go out, and I stayed for a while. I did not know 
then for whom I was going to vote this time. The 
seijeant said that he had plenty of men there to 
protect me. I said, “ Very well.” Mrs. Blake 
was going into the carriage, and he told us not to 
go out for a while, and after she went into the 
carriage, I said, “Pace your men against the 
mob, and arrest any man whom you see throwing 
dirt, or throwing stones.” They did no harm, 
but they shouted “ Dirty Trench,” and they be- 
gan to hoot us in that way. 

1997. Was Pat Barrett at the head of it? — 
Yes, he was at the head of the whole party. 

1998. How many policemen were there? — 
Fourteen or 15. 

1999. But for the protection afforded by the 
police, was it a dangerous mob headed by Pat 
Barrett?— I think that if there had been any one 
to oppose them it would have been dangerous ; 
all that they wanted was some one to fight 
with. 

2000. Had you before that seen Captain Nolan 
in conversation with Pat Barrett ? — About a fort- 
night before I went to Dublin I saw Captain 
Nolan shake hands with Pat Barrett on coming 
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out of the train ; I do not know which put out 
his hand first, and the three walked down the road 
together ; I was coming into Galway. 

2001. That is, Captain Nolan, Sebastian Nolan, 
and Pat Barrett? — Yes, the two brothers and 
Barrett ; that was before he hooted me ; a fort- 
night before, I think. 

2002. Was it at Tuam that you voted? 

Yes. 

2003. Will you state what occurred with 
reference to your proceedings at Tuam, and all 
you witnessed there on the polling-day ?— I went 
m by train to Tuam ; I met several of the voters 
going in by the train, Captain Blakeney, and 
Captain M'Gill, and John Richards, and Mr. 
Trench ; on our arrival Mr. Charles Blake, and a 
stipendiary magistrate, Mr. Hill, told us that it 
would not be safe for us to go up the town to the 
court-house, and that if we did they would not 
be answerable for our lives, and Mr. Hill .said 
that he would give us an escort to come up 
through the fields. We were a little while 
standing there to see what was best to be done ; 
we all thought it better to go quietly, and Mr. 
Hill said that he would put the police under my 
charge while we were going up. 

2004. As a magistrate? — Yes; and we went 
up to the court-house quietly across the fields. 

2005. You could not go safely by the Queen’s 
highway?— We did not go that way; we were 
cautioned not to go. 

2006. About what was the distance by the 
highway ?— A quarter of a mile. 

2007. And you had to go round, I presume, 
by the fields? — Yes, we had to go across two fields 
from Mr. Seymour’s place, and into the court- 
house. 

2008. Was there an excited mob in the town? 
— There was. 

2009. Did you see priests there ? — I did. 

2010. And the mob ? — I saw priests, and 
Barrett and the mob, all coming up. 

2011. Did yon see any emblems, sashes, or 
ribbons ? — I did. 

2012. What did you see in that respect on the 
polling-day? — I saw laurel leaves; and I saw 
one priest in particular; he had a very large 
broad sash, and ribbons round his hat, and they 
had them in every other place in which they 
could stick them ; they had bows ; and there was 
a gentleman with them whose name I did not 
know till afterwards ; I asked who he was. 

2013. Who was he ? — He was a Mr. Dorian, 
from Dunmore; he was particular; he wore a 
large fur coat. 

2014. Had they any flags or banners? — They 
had; they had one large one between two poles, 
and the cars going in drove under it, and the 
priests walked before it ; and there was a band at 
one time coming np. 

2015. What tune did they play ? — I did not 
mind the tune. 

2016. What were the devices on the banners ? 
— There was a harp without a Crown on it, and 
a green flag, and “ Vote for Nolan ;” and “ Gal- 
way” was on it. 

2017. Was “ God and Ireland” on it? — Yes, 
on one side ; that was on another flag. There was 
one with a bishop’s devices on it, with a mitre on 
the flag ; another man carried that. 

'2018. Do you recollect any motto, “God and 
Galway ? — Yes, “ Vote for God and Galway ;” I 
think that that was one. 

2019. In some order of proceedings there were 
H 4 “ Nolan,” 
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“ Nolan/’ “ God,” and “Galway,” on the flags, 
according to the arrangements of the ecclesias- 
tics ? — Yes. 

2020. Was the court-house quiet, as you pro- 
ceeded to vote ?■ — There was a crowd, but they 
were quiet. 

2021. I suppose that there was a strong guard ? 
— They were outside. 

2022. Were you asked by any people in that 
crowd for whom you were going to vote? 
— No. 

2023. Describe any aid which you got? — 
When we got into the court-house we were all 
standing there ; we could not get up to the table, 
as it was so crowded. 

2024. Who were crowding the table which 
prevented you ? — There were priests and people 
on this table, that even the policemen would 
hardly let us get up, until Mr. Higgins asked me 
if we wanted to go in to vote, and I said “ Yes,” 
and he said “ We will make plenty of room for 
you.” 

2025. That is Mr. Higgins, the attorney, my 
respected friend ? — Yes. 

2026. And it was with his help that you got 
U P ■ — ^ es ; a place was made for us at once. 

2027. Did your inconvenience of getting on 
the table j'ield at once to Mr. Higgins’s protec- 
tion of you ? — Yes. 

2028. "VI 1 ere you a good while trying to get 
up before you succeeded? — I think about 10 
minutes. 


2029. And as soon as he interfered a way was 
made for you at once ? — Yes. 

2030. Did you hear any of the priests upon 
the table say anything to the voters about how 
they were going to vote ; about religion?— I for- 
get now whether 1 heard them say that at that 
time. 

2031. Did you hear them say it at any time ? — 
No, I was told it, and I do not think it right to 
say what I was told. 

2032. After you had voted, do you recollect 
seeing the Keverend Father O’Brien, the parish 
priest of Gian ? — I did. 

2033. Just after you had voted? — Yes. 

2034. Did he address you ? — He did. 

203S What did he say ?— He came up and 
saul “Heigh for Peter Blake;” lie was a parish 
priest in the lower part of the county. 

2036. He is not your parish priest?— He is the 
parish priest of one place in which I am inte- 
rested. He said “ Heigh for Peter Blake ; there 
will not be a hair of your head disturbed; nothino- 
will be done to you;” and that gave me great 
pluck at the time. 


2037. Did he say anything else?— He did. 

2038. What did he say ?— He said that they 
were all renegade Catholics, who would be ex- 
coriated. 

2039. Did you stay aside even after that; 
had you the courage to go down the town?— 
JNo. 

2° 4 °. Had you business there?— I had. 

2041. Were you afraid to go down ?— I was, 

when I saw the excited state of the people; all 
with theni Wante< ^ t0 §Ct SOme P eo l )le to %ht 


2042. How did you get away from tie town? 
H, ! M* b “ w tb , e t !’ am ' 1 s 0t “ay through 

feldj US ' We ' ad ^ through tie 

DH 5'? u i as a magistrate of the county, 
and a man of firmness, think those measures 


necessary to be taken for your personal safety?— 
I did, from what I heard. 3 ~~ 

2044. And from what you saw yourself?- 

Yes. They were quieter after we went in than 
they were about 4 o’clock, or 3 o’clock • they 
were, I suppose, getting a little excited. I SU|) . 
pose that they began to drink. 1 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

2045. I suppose that you have been at fairs 
and markets ? — Very often. 

2046. And you know that when people are 

excited, or take a little drink in tiie course of the 
day, an Irish mob usually have a tendency to 
noise ? — They have. 1 . 

2047. And I suppose you have seen previous 
contested elections in Galway, as well as in other 
places ? — I have seen them in Tnam. 

2048. I believe Tuam was never a quiet place 
at an election?— I thought the last one was 
rather a quieter one than the one before. 

2049. Was not Tuam the only polling place 
in the county where there were scenes like what 
you have described ? — I can only speak of where 
I was. 

2050. What is your opinion about the pollin'? 
places in the county generally ; do you not know 
that there was a universal quiet at all the pollin'? 
places except at Tuam ? — I have heard that there 
was ; that they were much quieter than at the 
former election. 

2051. At the time that Pat Barrett was on the 
platform, you said that Captain Nolan and his 
brother immediately afterwards got out of the 
train; you do not mean to suggest that Captain 
Nolan or his brother had anything to do with the 
noise which Pat Barrett was making when your 
family were leaving, do you ?— I do not under- 
stand that question. 

2052. My learned friend, Mr. Serjeant Arm- 
strong, asked you whether Captain Nolan and 
his brother did not get out of the train imme- 
diately after you left the platform? — It was a 
month before that. 

2053. At the time when you got into your 
carriage this mob was not violent ?— They were 
afraid. 

2054. That is your opinion of them ? — There 
were so many police there, or they would have 
been violent. Barrett insulted us every time that 
we passed, and every other person who passed ; 
every night and every hour that the tram came 
there he came with his mob. 

2055. But in point of fact no violence was 
offered to you? — No, and he never mentioned 
my own name, only « Dirty Trench.” 

2056. He did not say anything relative to you, 
or to your family ? — I consider it impertinent to 
me. 

2057. Why? — Because I was going to vote 
for Captain Trench ; what motive had he to say 
it to me ? He was very polite to those who he 
knew would vote on the other side. 

2058. Do you yourself hold it to be an im- 
pertinence to yourself, or to your family, because 
you intended to vote for Captain Trench, that 
Pat Barrett said “Dirty Trench ?”— Yes. 

2059. With respect to the conversation which 
you had with Sebastian Nolan, was it a private 
conversation ? — We were talking about the elec- 
tion. I did not consider it a private one. 

2060. Was any one present except yourselves? 
— I am not certain whether Mr. Kinvan of Blind- 
ly ell was present on that day, or not. 

2061. He 
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2061. He said that the bishops would assist 
them ? — He did, and that as they had Dr. Dug- 
gan they were safe. 

2062. "When he said that he had his arrange- 
ments made, did you understand him to mean 
that the parish priest and the curate were em- 
ployed by him as his agents in the ordinary sense 
of an agent ? — Yes ; I think that he told me that 
they were not paid agents, or something of that 
kind, but that they had them to arrange ; that 
he had the two best agents in each parish all 
over the county. 

2063. Did you ask him whether he had arrano-e- 
ments made ? — No ; he was very anxious to let 
me know his arrangements. 

2064. We have to examine Mr. Nolan upon 
this matter, and I wish to have no mistake ; do 
you not believe that what in effect he said was 
this : that, as a reason why it was not necessary 
for him to have an expensive staff of agents, the 
parish priest and the curate in every parish would 
of themselves give them every assistance in their 
power; is not that what he conveyed to you? — 
That is not what he said at all. 

2065. Did he convey that to you? — I con- 
sidered that he had his arrangements made in 
that way, that they were to act for him. 

2066. Do you know what is meant by an elec- 
tion agent ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh. If he does, I can tell 
you that I believe he is a wiser man than 
any barrister in Ireland. 

Mr. MacDermol.] I am glad that your 
Lordship has not included the judges. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] The judges are bar- 
risters too. It happens to be one of the 
most difficult questions of the law which has 
ever been known. 


agents or not, but I told him that he should come 
to the poll, and he promised me that he would. 

2075. Did not Mr. D’Arcy tell you that he 
had a great number of priests on his side ? — He 
did. 

2076. You say that Sebastian Nolan told you 
that he had the best agents in the world in every 
parish in the county ? —He did. 

2077. What became of all the priests in every 
parish ; I know that you are not a renegade 
Catholic ? — I am not. 

20/8. Tou say that Mi - . D’Arcy told you 
that he had a number of priests ; when Sebastian 
Nolan said to you that he had the two best 
agents in every parish, did you say to him. You 
are very wrong ; Mr. D’Arcy has a great many 
of the priests" ? — I might have said it to him ; I 
was giving him a bit of advice ; I thought that 
he was going too far. 

2079. You did tell him that Mr. D’Arcy had 
some of the priests? — Yes. 

2080. You meant as supporters ? — Yes. 

2081. Were not you talking of priests at the 
time as supporters ? — I do not know ; I do not 
know that some of them had votes. 

2082. You have stated that you said to him, 
“ You are going too far ; you are wrong, for 
Mr. D’Arcy has a great number of priests ; ” in 
the sense that they, were supporters of Mr. 
D’Arey ? — Yes ; and he said that they would not 
go with Mr. D’Arcy. 

2083. Were not you treating the priests as 
supporters, and not as ordinary election agents ? — 
I treated them as agents ; and Mr. D’Arcy said 
that he had some of the priests on his side. 

2084. Do you not think that Mr. Nolan was 
treating his priests in the sense of supporters ? — 

I think that he told it to me in the way of boast- 
ing. 


Mr. 

P. Blake. 

a April 
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2067. Mr. MacDmnot (to the Witness).] Have 
you an idea of what is meant by an election 
agent ? — I suppose a man who will act for him. 

2068. Supposing, for example, a number of 
the clergy made up their minds to do everything 
which they could to promote the return of a par- 
ticular candidate of their choice, would you con- 
sider that if they went round trying to get votes, 
or otherwise to assist the candidate, they would 
he agents of that gentleman ?— I would not ; I 
should consider that they would be supporters. 

2069. Do you think that Mr. Nolan meant 
something more than supporters when be said 
that they were agents? — Yes; he told me so. 
He said that they had two of the best agents in 
every parish all over the county. 

2070. Have you ever heard it said before this 
election, that the best agents in the world were 
the clergy from their numbers, in the sense of 
supporters? — You could not get two better 
agents in any parish. 

2071. I understand that you were a supporter 
of Mr. D’Arcy’s ? — I was. 

2072. Were not there many of the clergy for 
Mr. D’Arcy also ? — I do not know ; he asked 
me to support him, and I said that I would. 

2073. Do you not know that a great number 
of clergymen were also assisting him ? — I beard 
of it. 

2074. Was Mr. D’Arcy in the field at the time 
of the conversation with Mr. Nolan ? — He was. 
Mr. D’Arcy did not resign until nearly the poll- 
ing day, and I saw Mr. D’Arcy afterwards. I 
do not know whether I told him about these 
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20S5. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Are you a Roman 
Catholic ? — I ara not ; I am a Protestant. 

Mr. Mac I) cr mot.] Mr. Serjeant Armstrong 
was pressing you about the difficulty which 
you had in going up to vote. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] I did not press 
him at all ; I asked him the question 
legally. 

2086. Mr. MacDermotJ] There may be legal 
as well as illegal pressure by a mob, and by a 
barrister. (To the Witness .) You said that you 
wished to vote very quickly ?— Yes, we wished 
to get out. 

2087. There was a great crowd there ? — Yes, 
we could hardly stand. 

2088. And the police were obstructing you? 
— There were policemen there ; I thought that 
it was very irregularly kept for a polling booth. 

2089. The arrangements you think were badly 
made ? — Yes. 

2090. Do you mean to say that you were pre- 
vented, or delayed in voting, by the agents of 
Captain Nolan, on account of the vote which you 
were going to give? — We were not prevented by 
anyone, except the crowd: we were trying to 
push our way up, and the police said, “ You can- 
not get up, there are a crowd of fellows here in 
your way ; ” and I said, “ Why do not you make 
them go on the road.” 

2091. You mean by tbe crowd blocking tbe 
way? — Yes. 

2092. You do not mean that they prevented 

I your 
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Mr. your going to vote ? — No, and Mr. Higgins hooted at us ; the mob was on the bench 1, 

P. Blake, cleared the way for us, and according as we the sheriff ought to be. where 

voted the fellows on the bench all hissed and [The Witness 'tl d 


Mr. James Ckoughwell, sworn; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


2093. Abe you a tenant of Lord Clancarty’s? 
ill. — X am . 

2094. Kilchriest, I believe, is your parish ? — 
Yes. 

2095. Father Green is the parish priest of that 
parish ? — Y es. 

2096. Do you recollect being at first mass on 
the 21st of January last? — I was at first mass. 

2097. ’ Did you hear Father Green make any 
allusion to the coming election ? — I did. 

2098. Will you tell us what he said, as well as 
you recollect it ? — He said, with reference to the 
election, that he would like to have the names of 
the people who would vote for him for Captain 
Nolan, and that he excluded Lord Clancarty’s 
own tenants, but that any other person who 
would vote for Trench he would not say mass 
for in his house during his life. 

2099. Were his vestments on at the time that 
he said this ? — It was immediately after com- 
munion, and I think the vestments were on ; the 
communion was over. 

2100. Was it before the last Gospel ? — Yes, I 
think it was. 

2101. Did he leave the altar and go to any 
other part of the church before the congregation 
went out ?— He did when mass was over, he went 
to the door ; there was a collection at the door. 

2102. Did you hear him speak to any people 
at the door about their votes ? — Yes, he spoke to 
one or two going out ; we were all passing out at 
the time ; he asked one man if he would vote 
with him, and the man said that he would not be 
against him ; and 1 think that he said that that 
would not do, or something similar to that ; he 
asked another man, and he said that he would be 
with him ; I was passing off and did not hear any 
more ; I was passing down from the chapel, and 
I went on home. 

2103. Did you hear him on any Sunday after 
that make any allusion to the election ? — I do not 
recollect that I did. 

2104. Were you at the same church the next 
Sunday ? — I was, but I could not say whether I 
was at first mass on next Sunday. 

•2105. Did Father Green himself officiate the 
next Sunday ? — He always officiates. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Macclonogh. 

I suppose you voted with your landlord ? 

2107. And so did the other tenants of Lord 
Clancarty ?— They did. 

2108. Is Father Green an elderly gentleman ; 

™ ere f S ° \ f am told? ~ I ^PPOse that he 
is about 60 ; I could not say. 

d [ d pot at all attempt to interfere 
tenants of Lord Clancarty in any way ? 

twi?' D i d sa 7 th at lie thought it but right 
th e y .hould vote for the young gentlemen, 
the son of Lord Clancarty? — No. 

. 2J.il. Was that what he conveyed?— He did 
not say that; he said that he would exclude all 


? Lord Clancarty’s tenants as the landlord’s 
was going for it. Eoa 

- _y (i ! s 2 - “ was *° the otllei ' Toters that he ejol,, 

t _ 2113. And he said that he would not say 
a one of .those gentlemen's houses as w'7 V 
i hred, which he supposed might not belLl_ , 
That is what he said. ° 

' wit sa “?’ “My life may not be „„ 
long Sa><i tllat -gb* not be 

> , 211 , 5 ' Do 5 s *'« Priest stand at the door of ft, 

f chapel on bunday making a colIectioni-H 
1 f ostl y eh™ 1 ' 8 with the person who is holdine 1 
1 box, an d as people are passing out. 6 

2116. Was it there that he spoke to these tn 
, men, that you speak off-Yes, as they ,5 
gassmg out; we were all passing out at ft, 

., ? U7 ; I 0 . kno , w ' “ a E ° man Catholic, that 
it is not the bounden duty of a priest to say mass - 

it is PnVat6 ll0USe5 lmless as a favour ?— I believe * 

2118. You believe that it is his duty ?_hV 
i believe that it is not, unless a person is unwell' 
or unless u person is sick. 

2119.. I believe you know that even when a 
person is ill, it is not the bounden duty of the 
priest to say mass in the house ? — I do not know 
it well, but I have heard of those things, both 
P 1 ™® c 2“ es3 V' ns an(1 one tiling and another. 

2120. I should think that the sacrifice of the 
mass , is a great point of consolation on those 
occasions ?— I could not say. 

2121. Did you happen to see Captain Nolan? 
—Captain Nolan came and asked me for my 
v°te 5 that was the first time that I saw him. 

When he learnt that you were a tenant f 
0 z .S • Clancarty’s, did he not sav that he could 
not thmk of pressing you ?— I think he did. 

, . f ’ 1 do ^ He said that it was only fair 

that I should give my vote for Lord Clancarty; 
he said that if Captain Trench resigned, I might 
promise lum my vote ; I said that I did not know 
whether there might be some one else. He aid 
that he did not think that Captain Trench would 
resign ; that he had no right to believe it. 

2124. How far were you from the clergyman, 
the Reverend Mr. Green, when he made use of 
those observations which you have mentioned?- 
About five or six yards. 

2125. When did you first tell the circumstance 
ot your having heard those observations ?— I be- 
heve that I told it when I went home to my 
mother and sister, something in that way. 

o! you 8Ure yo u did ?— 1 am. 

2127. Did you ever mention it afterwards ?-I 
clia ; I mentioned it privately. 

2128. Are you married ?— Indeed I am not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

2129. Do you know it to be frequent in your 
own parish that mass is said at the houses of dif- 
ferent farmers where stations are held ?-Fre- 
quently. 

2130. When 
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2130. When stations are held through the 
parish, how frequent are they, is it once a month, 
or how often ? — I think twice a year. 

2131. On these occasions is the same house 
always selected, or are the houses of different 
farmers selected ? — He has given two in a year 
at one house, but I think that he changes. He 
would have a station at a village at one house, 
one time, and the next time at another house. 

2132. If it was announced that he would not 
hold a station at any particular place, and would 
not say mass at any particular place, would it be 
looked on as a disgrace to the inhabitants of that 
house? — It would. It would not look well, I 
believe ; it would look bad, I think. 

The Witness withdrew ; but was re-called, and 

further cross-examined by Mr. MacDonogh. 

2133. Do not be frightened? — I never was a 
bit afraid. 

2134. Marriage is the only thing you detest ? — 
I do not know that. 

2135. Do you not know that that same priest 
has held stations in the very houses of the per- 
sons who declined to vote for Captain Nolan ? — 
Since the election ? 

2136. Yes? — I do not know. I know nothing 
about it. 

2137. You will not know anything about it? — 
I do not know it of my own knowledge. 


2 138. Did not you hear it ?— Do not go any 
further. 

2139. Mr. Murphy. J Tell fne what you heard 
about it ; did you hear of his refusing to do it ? — 
I did not hear of his refusing at all to give a 
station at any house. 

2140. What did you hear about it? — I heard, 
in private conversation with a man, that he 
thought that he passed by his house ; but that is 
no proof that he refused. 

2141. But you heard a man remarking that he 
was slighted in some way ? — A man said that he 
thought that he went round, and did not come to 
his house and hold a station. 

2142. Mr. Macdonogh.'] Who was that man? 
—John Barrett, of Clontaseel. 

2143. Mi\ Murphy J\ Had he voted for Cap- 
tain Trench ? — He tola me that he did. 

2142. Mr. Macdonogh .] Is not John Barrett 
living in the town ? — He is not. 

2145. Where does he live? — In our own 

parish. 

2146. And not in the town ? — He has a shop 
in the town, but he lives in the parish of Kil- 
chriest. 

2147. Is he not living in the house where the 
shop is? — No. 

2 148. Are you sure ? — Yes ; he has a farm, 
and he goes backwards and forwards. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Michael Kelly, sworn; Examined by Mr. Persse. 


2149. I belie ve you live at Clonmonagh? — 
Yes. 

2150. Did you attend at Father Green’s chapel 
in the month of J anuary last ? — I did. 

2151. Did you hear Father Green speaking 
about the election ? — I heard him say something 
about it. I was very far back in the chapel. 

2152. Did you hear what he was saying? — I 
did. 

2153. Did he say anything about the voters 
who were going to vote for Trench ? — I did not 
hear him say anything, only that he would not 
say mass in any person’s house who were going 
to vote for Trench, excepting Lord Clancarty’s 
own tenants. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

2154. Have you a very good memory? — I 
have not. 

2155. Are you quite sure that he did not say 
this— that a man would be guilty of a wrong if 
he voted against his conscience ? — To my recol- 
lection, I did not. 

2156. Did you hear him say anything about 
people voting against their conscience ? — I did. 

2157. On your oath, was not what he said, that 
no man who would vote against his conscience 
would be entitled to have mass said in his house ? 
— No ; I do not know that that was it. 

2158. Tell me the very words that he used ? — 
What I understood was that he did not want any 
man to vote against his conscience. 


2 159. What did he say about reading mass, or 
not reading mass. Tell me exactly the words 
which he used? — I could not exactly tell you. 
To the best of my belief he said, that he would 
not say mass in any person’s house who would 
vote for Trench, excepting the Clancarty te- 
nants. 

2160. Did he say that he would not say mass 
in the house of a man who would vote against his 
conscience ? — I do not know ; I was far back in 
the chapel. 

2161. Did you tell Mr. Concanen about what 
you had to prove ? — I did not, because I was far 
back in the chapel, and could not hear. 

2162. How did Mr. Concanen find out that 
you were able to give evidence in this case ? — I 
do not know. 

2163. Were you chatting with Mr. Concanen? 
— I was. 

2164. When were you chatting with Mr. Con- 
canen ? — When I came in here. 

2165. Before that weie you? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

2166. I believe it was yesterday that you were 
summoned ? — No. 

2167. Was yesterday the first day that you 
were here ? — No. 

2168. Was it the day before ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Patrick; 


Mr./. 

Croughtvell. 

5 -April 
1872. 


M. Kelly. 
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-P. Crawley. 


Patrick Craivley, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


5 April 
1872. 


2169. I believe that you were in the parish of 
Croughwell ? — Yes. 

2170. Who was the clergyman there? — There 
were two ; Father Arthur was the parish priest, 
and Father Quin was the curate. 

2171. Did you attend that chapel on any of the 
Sundays in January last?— Well, I did. I was 
a Sunday absent from mass. 

2172. Which Sunday was that ? — I could not 
say ; I did not fix it. 

2173. Can you tell me whether it was the first 
Sunday in the month, or the last?— I could not. 

2174. Is that the chapel which Mr. John Blake 
attends ? — Mr. Blake attends it ; I do not know 
what his name is. 

2175. Is that the chapel which the young Mr. 
Davis’s attends ? — Yes. 

2176. Do you know Mr. Thomas Davis?— I 
do. 

2177. And Mr. Edward Davis?— I do not 
know their names. 

2178. Do you know the two young gentlemen, 
the handsome young men who were examined 
bere ? — I only know one of them. 

2179. I was talking of Mr. Blake, of Loughrea, 
the magistrate ; is that the chapel which he at- 
tends ? — Yes. 

21S0. Were you at chapel on the 21st of 
January last? — I cannot say the day. 

2181. Were you in chapel on any day when 
the Reverend Bartholomew Quin spoke from the 

altar about the election, or about votin'*? 1 

was. 

2182. Did you hear him mention the name of 
Trench ? — I cannot say. 

2183. Did you hear him mention somethin'* 
about the election ? — I did. 

2184. Did you hear him say anything about 
Catholics ? — I could not say. 

21 So. Did you hear him say anything about 
renegades ?— The word “renegade” was used. 

2 186. By whom ?— ily Father. Quin. 

21S7. Put the word “renegade” in its proper 
place, and put the rest of the sentence to it, as 
well as you can ? — I could not. 

2188. Who used the word “renegade”? 

Father Quin. 

21S9. What was he talking about? -I think it 
was about the election. 

2190. About whom was he talking when he 
said “ renegade”?— I could not exactly say. 

2191. I could not expect you to say exactly. 

In these matters we must be satisfied with the 

general substance. Y ou see the distinction ? I 

know it well. 

219^. Give me the tenour of it 

2193. UvMacdonogh.] If you recollect it?— I 
cannot recollect it. 

2IS4. Mr, Serjeant Armttrong.l Was “rene- 
gade applied to Catholics ?-I Jo not know that 
it was. 

2195. Was it applied to Catholics who would 
r ote for Xreneli ? I helieve that that was the 
substance, but I cannot know it. 

2196. You cannot give the accurate words ?— 

I cannot. 

I had 7 ’ 1 h0Pe thnt y °“ Mver ^ sma ^-pox 1— 

^ n „ on la-ring no traces 
of it left behind ? — X thank God for that. 


2199. I hope that you have not had fevert 
1 have had the fever. 

2200. I hope you have not had cholera morhi,. 
d° “ft like typhus fever in the abstract! 

2201. Nor small-pox ? — No. 

2202. Did you hear anything said about fever 
or small-pox by Father Quin?— I cannot say- 
there was a shuffling among the people, and I 
could not hear what was said ; I heard after- 
wards. 

Mr. Macdomt/h.] Do not tell us what von 

heard afterwards. J 

2203. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] No, except 
you heard it from a voter; was it a voter'from 
whom you heard it ? — No. 

2204. Were the people taking about it ?— Thev 
did not tell me ; it was talked of; there were 
jieople talking of it. 

2205. Were the voters talking of it? No- I 

could not say that there was a voter talkin'* of if 
. 2206 - Where did you hear it?— In conversa- 
tion. 

2207. Was it the next time that you were 
courting that you heard it ?— I am married. 

2208. Are you quite certain that you did not 
hear the priest mentioning typhus fever or small- 
pox ?~I am almost sure that I did not hear it. 

2209. Did you hear him mention cither?— I 
cannot say that I did. 

2210. Did you hear him say anything about 
people who had given, or were promisin'* to <*ive 
their. support to Trench, and that if they did not 
retract and repent, he would denounce them the 
next Sunday ? — I never heard so ; I never heard 
linn say that lie would denounce any person. 

2211. Not denounce, but read them out?— 
No. 

2212. \ou say that there was a shuffling when 
some words were used ? — Yes. 

2213. Was there a little excitement among the 
people then ? — I do not know that there was ; it 
was just after people were rising off their knees; 
fhere was a shuffling. Our seat is back from the 
altar, and I could not say what was said. 

2214 It was part of the service, was it; was it 
before the last Gospel ? — I cannot say. 

2215. Do 3*011 recollect?— No. 

2216. Are you nervous ? — I am. 

2217. W ere you on your knees at the time?— 
No. 

2218. Where was your wife?— Beside me. 

2219. What made you all begin to shuffle, if 
nothing remarkable was said ? — I did not shuffle, 
but the people did. 

2220. Was there a general shuffling? — There 
was a motion up towards the altar to catch the 
words which were used ; I saw a step. 

2221. As if they were pressing forward to hear 
well ? — Exactly. 

2222. Then, whatever was said, the people ap- 
peared to press forward and listen ?— Yes, in that 
way. 

222o. Was it after that that you heard the 
substance as to the renegade Catholics ? — I do 
not know. 

2224. But about that time ? — I did not know 
what was connected with “ renegade,” but I 
heard the word “renegade.” 

2225. At 
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2225. At that time ? — I do not know that it 
was at that time. 

2226. Was it about the same time? — It may 
not have been the same Sunday that I know. 

2227. Then you were there twice when the 
same language was used?—! was there almost 
every Sunday ; I was only absent, I think, once. 

2228. There were two occasions on which some 
reference was made to the election ? — No, I do 
not know that there were. 

2229. Were yon ever talking to a voter at all 
about what occurred there ?— I could not say. 

2230. Are you a voter yourself? — I do not 
know. 

2231. You do not take any great interest in 
polities ? — Not the slightest interest. 


2232. You did not vote yourself? — No. 

2233. You did not care who got in ? — Not a 
penny ; not between the two gentlemen who 
were contesting it. 

2231. You did not vote for either? — No; I 
should not if the county of Galway was going to 
be contested to-morrow. 

2235. You take no interest in the matter? — 
Not the slightest ; I should if Mr. D’Arcy was 
going on, but he did not go on. 

2236. You would not vote for either of these 
gentlemen ? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Michael Mivoin, Sworn; Examined by Mr .Murphy. 


2237. Do you know the parish Catholic Church 
of Mount Shannon ? — I do. 

2238. Do you recollect being there the Sunday 
before the election? — I do. 

2239. Was Father Iloran officiating there? — 
He was. 

22-10. Did he say anything with reference to 
the election ?— He did. 

2241. Tell us, as well as you can recollect, 
what he said? — He. told the voters to assemble 
after mass that they might arrange about cars to 
go ou the day of the election ; he called upon 
the voters to assemble after mass to arrange about 
going by the cars together. 

2242. Well ? — I do not know whether they did 
or not. 

2243. I am not asking you whether they did 
or not, but tell me what further you recollect to 
have been said ? — He requested them to do the 
same as they had done in other places, like at 
Tipperary, where they had returned a convict. 

2244. Did lie tell them for whom they should 
vote ? — He did. 

2245. For whom did he say ? — For Captain 
Nolan. 

2246. Did he read out any names from the 
altar ? — He called the names of the voters that 
were to go. 

2247. Did he tell them where they were to 
meet him ? — He said that a car would come for 
them. 


2248. Where did he say they were to meet 
him ? — That he had cars ready at his own place, 
and would send them for them. 

2249. Do you recollect whether he said any- 
thing as to the people who would not say that 
they would vote for Nolan ; what he called them, 
and what they would be ? — He said that they 
would be looked upon as renegades ; that is the 
word, I think. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonorjh. 

2250. I suppose that, you knew about the 
Tipperary election ? — I did not know about it. 

2251. You heard of it? — I heard Father 
Horan say that ; I knew nothing more of it. 

2252. Did you ever hear of their having re- 
turned O' Donovan Rossa? — I knew that. 

2253. Did not Father Horan convey that they 
should exercise their own free will, as the electors 
of Tipperary had thought fit to do, even in re- 
turning a convict? — Yes. 

2254. He did not liken the respectable gentle- 
man, Captain Nolan, to a convict? — I do not 
know that he did. 

2255. But he pointed out to them that they 
should do as the men of Tipperary had done?— 
I believe so. 

2256. That is what you understood ? — I believe 
so. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


George Macdonnell, sworn 

2257. Do you know the Reverend Father 
Horan ? — I do. 

2258. Were you at the funeral of Father 
Horan’s mother ? — I was. 

2259. When was it? — In the month of 
January. 

2260. Do you know the Reverend Father 
O’Mara ? — I do. 

2261. Will you tell us what he said to you on 
that occasion with reference to the election ? 

He walked out, and laid his hands on my breast, 
and told me, “ Do not dare to vote for the man 
who hanged the woman, you that need not do it,” 

I said that he did not kuoxv who I was going to 
vote for at all. . 

2262. For whom did you vote at the election r 
—I did not vote for anybody. 

2263. Has anything been done to you since; 
have you experienced any annoyance ? I have. 

2264. What has been done to you ?— I was at 
241—1. 


Examined by Mr. Persse. 

tbe parish chapel at a marriage, and I was going 
back out of it, and only for the curate of the 
chapel my head might have been broken ; he 
went with me to my own house. 

2265. Since that, have you experienced any 
further annoyance ; were you ever shouted at, or 
annoyed in that manner? — Nothing more than 
that they ba’ahed at me, and asked me who paid 
for the cars for Trench, and I said that whoever 
hired them paid for them ; the curate came down 
with me to my own house. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

2266. Who was your landlord? — My uncle, 
William Scanler. 

2267. What did you understandthe reverend 
gentleman to mean by saying, “ You that need 
not do it”?- — Because he meant that it might vote 
for whoever I pleased. 

X 3 2268. He 


P. Crawley . 

5 April 
1872. 


M. Mivoin. 


G. 

Macdonnell. 
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G. 2268. He meant that you were quite free ? — 

Macdonnell. Yes. 

’ 2269. That you were not like other tenants, 

5 April but had friends who would leave you free ? — I 
l8 7 2 « considered it so, no doubt. 

2270. Were you employed in any way for 
Captain Trench? — I was. 

2271. What did you do for him ? — I promised 
to hire cars for him 

2272. Did you hire cars for him ? — No, I sent 
but one car. 

2273. Were you paid for your services ?— No, 
I was paid upon my subpoena. 

2274. For coming here ? — Yes. 

2275. Were you paid for employing the car? 
— I was not. 


2276. You are to te paid for it? — I suppose 
so, but it does not matter whether I am or not. 

2277. As a matter of fact, did you receive anv 

injury ? — No. 1 


2278. Some people said " Bah ” to you ; it did 
not hurt your feelings?— Not much ; of course I 
Avould sooner not be “ balul ” for anythin". 3 

2279. Which do you value most; do “you not 
value the price of the car a little more than vou 
dislike the “ Bah ” ? — I do not. 

2280. Still you accepted the employment?— 
At the time when I promised Captain Trench I 
did not know what result would follow. 


[The Witness Avithdrew. 


Constable Edivakd Hatdon, sworn; Examined by Mr. . Serjeant Armstrong. 


Constable 2281. Were you stationed at Gurtymadden 
E. Haydon. in January last? — I was. 

1 2282. I believe the Rev. Mr. Bodkin is one of 

the clergy there ? — He is. 

2283. Were you in the habit of attending 
mass ? — Yes. 

2284. Do you recollect his addressing the 
people from the altar about the election ? — -I do. 

2285. Could you fix the day ? — I could not. 

2286. Was it in January or about that time ? 
— I think so. 

2287. Tell us what he said as fully and accu- 
rately as you can ; in the first place, did he speak 
upon more than one Sunday ?— Yes, I believe he 
did. 

2288. Then begin with the beginning and tell 
us Avhat he said on the first Sunday ?— I really 
could not tell ; I took no account of the dates. 

2289. Tell us in any way you can ? — He said 
that he was told that the voters of this parish 
were going to turn against him, and that he 
hoped they would not bring disgrace upon him 
and upon the parish by so doing. He also said 
that there were some of them connected Avith 
the priests themselves, and he said that they 

, Avauted them to put down the priests. 

2290. Did he say whether the priests would 
be put down or not ? — I do not remember. 

2291. Did he say anything about a meeting 
that was going to take place at Loughrea ? — Ye°, 
he did, he said he hoped the electors and non- 
electors would attend at the meeting at Loughrea. 

2292. Did he say on whose behalf it was to be 
held ? — On behalf of Captain Nolan. 

2293. On the Sunday after the election were 
you at mass ? — I was. 

2294. Did he make any reference to any class 
of people who had voted or not voted ? — He did. 

2295. What did he say ? — He said that there 
were. a few cowards who did not vote at all, and 
he said he hoped that they were despised by the 
opposite party as well as by us, or words to that 
effect. 

2296. With reference to those addresses of his, 
was it after mass or during mass, before the last 
gospel ?— As well as I can recollect, it was before 
the last gospel. 

2297. Were they crowded congregations?— 
The usual congregation. 

2298. I will take it for granted that there 
were large congregations in all those churches. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

2299. You have very properly stated, that be- 
cause you did not take notes, you cannot give 


that gentleman full information of what you 
heard ; that is Avhat you mean to convey ? — J us t 
what I heard. 

2300. Hoav far were you from the clergyman 
when he was speaking on that first occasion?— I 
should think that there Avere two seats between 
me and the railing of the altar, and I sat in the 
third. I could not define the distance ; I could 
not recollect the distance at present. 

2301. He said that the people had relations 
or connections among the priests themselves, and 
that the others were going to put doAvn the 
priests? — Yes. 

2302. Was not Avhat he said this: that they 
were excluding the priests from all interference 
in the election, and not minding them, and that 
that Avas the Avay they Avere going to put them 
down ? — I do not know what Avas his idea of how 
they were to be put doAvn, but those Avere the 
words he used. 

2303. That is a very fair ansAver ; I Avill try 
and make the words intelligible to you by the 
context ? — What I mean to say in answer to you 
is, that of course I did not know his mind, or 
Avhat- his intentions AA'erc, but his Avords were as 
I have stated. 

2304. Did he say anything to this effect : that 
the landlords Avished to have the return in their 
oavu power, and that they Avere putting down the 
priests altogether, ignoring them, did he say 
that ? — I believe that was the Avay the putting 
down of the priests came on. I believe so. ° 

2305. That is the true way to knoiv the man’s 
meaning ; to look at the Avhole context of Avhat 
he said, and not to give an isolated Avord ? — As 
I stated to Mr. Serjeant Armstrong, not having 
taken notes of it, I, of course, do not remember 
everything he said. 

2306. But noAv I ask you as a fair man? — Cer-- 
tainly. 

2307. Recollecting the sanction under Avliich 
you are speaking, was not that the Avay in which 
it occurred that he was describing the bad way 
in Avhich the priests had been treated? — I believe 
that, was the Avay in which it came out about 
putting down the priests; he spoke about the 
landlords, as well as I can recollect. 

2308. Irrespectively altogether of the priests, 
do you remember his using those expressions; 
that the landlords in some instances through their 
bailiffs were forcing the people to vote against 
their consciences as Catholics? — Well, really, 
sir, he may have used the Avord, but I am not 
prepared to swear it. 

2309. I am 
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2309. I am quite sure you would say if you 
remembered it? — I would, positively. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

2310. What did lie say about the landlords? 
— As I remember, that they were taking the 

Patrick Kinneen, sworn ; 

2312. Is Ballindereen the place where you 
go to your mass? — Yes. 

2313. Who is your landlord ? — Mr. St. George. 

2314. Had you promised to vote in accord- 
ance with your landlord’s wish ? — He asked me 
to vote, and I said I did not think that my name 
was on the list of voters ; he said it was ; and I 
said I would vote for him. 

2315. Do you recollect being at mass any Sun- 
day after you had so promised Mr. St. George ? 
— That very Sunday. 

2316. The same Sunday? —The same Sunday. 
It was outside the chapel, after we had come out 
from mass, that he asked me. 

2317. Was anything done to you?— I was 
struck. 

2318. Do you know who struck you ? — I do. 

I caught him by the throat after striking me. 

2319. What did he strike you with? — With 
his fist ; he said I was a Trench’s man ; after Mr. 
St. George’s going out, “ Here is a Trench’s man,” 
he said, and he struck me with the fist on the 
head. 

2320. Was this man who struck you coming 
out of chapel? — It was shortly after coining out 

, of chapel ; we were in a house, a public-house. 

2321. It was shortly after coming out of mass? 
— Yes ; it was shortly after coming out of mass. 

2322. Did Father Fahy say anything on that 
Sunday in reference to the election?— He spoke 
of the election. 

2323. Did he say anything as to the persons 
who would vote for Trench ? — He called on the 
voters to be prepared to vote for Nolan ; that 
they should not vote for Trench on that Sunday. 

2324. Was that all that he said on that 
Sunday ? — He spoke at great length about the 
meeting in Loughrea of the gentlemen. 

2325. What did he say about the gentlemen 
holding a meeting at Loughrea? — He said they 
met for the purpose of putting down clerical 

’ influence in the county, and that they would not 
have it put down ; that they would let them see 
that they would not let them put them down. 

2326. Did he say anything further than that 
on that Sunday ? — I do not recollect that he said 
anything else on that Sunday. 

2327. Did you hear him on another Sunday 
alluding to the election ? — I did on the Sunday 
after that. 

. 2328. Was he at the altar when he was 
speaking? — He was. 

2329. What did he say about the people who 

would vote for Trench ? — He referred to what 
happened the Sunday before that, and said 

2330. What was it that happened, that he re- 
ferred to? — About Mr. St. George coming there 
to ask us to vote, because Mr. St. George was at 
Ballindereen after the people came out o f chapel. 

2331. What did. he say about Mr. St. George 
for coming there ? — He said that he was some- 
thing better than a fool or something of that. 

2332. What more did he say then about it ? — 
He referred something more to his family and 
to his mother; and Mr. Blake was there and 
listened to Mr. St. George. 

2333. Then he referred to some members of 
241—1. 


matter in their own hands, and that they had had 
a meeting at Loughrea. 

2311. He alluded to the meeting at Lou°-hrea ? 
— Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Examined by Mr. Murphy. 

his family ; was it in terms of praise or the oppo- 
site, complimentary to them or the opposite ? — 
He was not praising them. 

2334. Was he abusing them ? — He was. 

2335. Did he say anything about the Catholics 
who would vote for -Trench ? — He said that no 
Catholic should vote for Trench, and that any 
Catholic who did vote for him would be a traitor 
and a renegade. 

2336. Did he say anything about the offspring 
of such Catholics ? — W ell, he referred to their 
offspring. 

2337. What did he say of them? — He said 
that they would be branded hereafter wherever 
they went. 

2338. Did you hear him tell the voters to go 
to any place ? — I did. 

2339. Where did he ask them to go to ?- Into 
the sacristy after mass. 

2340. Did he say for what purpose he wanted 
them to go into the sacristy ? — He said that he 
wanted to speak to them. 

2341. Did they go in there after that ? — They 
did. 

2342. Did you go in ? — Not on that Sunday I 
did not. 

2343. When you had promised Mr. M'George 
on the previous Sunday had he ever said any 
thing more to you than what you have told us 
in asking for your vote. 

2344. You gave it to him as a good landlord, I 
suppose ? — He asked me who I would vote for, 
and I told him I heard my name was not on the 
list of voters this time, anu he said it was, and he 
said “you voted the last election against the 
wishes of my father,” and he says, “ I hope you 
are not going to do the same now with me.” I 
said “I had reason at that time, because Mr. 
Gregory did a good action for me before that ; I 
was very glad,” said he, “ you voted for Mr. 
Gregory, I know what he did for vou ; I hope 
you are not going to do so now.” “No,” said I, 

“ if my name is on the list, I will vote for you. 

2345. At the time that Father Fahy was 
speaking in this way had he his vestments on ? — 
He had. 

2346. Did you hear him speak any more than 
on the two Sundays? — I did on. three or four 
Sundays. 

2347. W hat did he say on the other occasions, 
the third Sunday ? — Much in tlic same way ; the 
Sunday before the polling he called them into the 
sacristy again ; I was in the sacristy on that day. 

2348. Did he say for what purpose he wanted 
them there ? — He told them that he wanted them 
to be back at his house on Tuesday morning at 
six o’clock, aud that he had cars engaged for them 
to convey them to Galway. Then some of the 
neighbouring voters (in the village I live in 
there were, I believe, seven or eight voters) 
complained that it would' be inconvenient for 
them to come back to Ballindereen, because it 
was three miles, and they said they would come 
another way, and he told them that in that case 
he would take cars and pay for them ; I was in 
the sacristy talking to a friend of mine, and they 
asked me would I give them a car, and Father 

1 4 Fahy 
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ween. Faliy said he would pay for the car ; they said 
~.j one car would not bring them, and he. referred 
,. £ to the list, and he told me to get another car, and 
I got two cars. 

2349. He told you that he would pay for them ? 
—He did. 

2350. Did he, on that Sunday before the elec- 
tion, say anything about the persons who would 
vote for Trench ?— Just the same as he said before. 

2351. Did he repeat what he said before about 
the renegade Catholics ?— He told them that they 
should not. vote for Trench. They all promised 
him, and sigued their names down. 

2352. And he repeated the same as he said 
before ? — Much the same. 

2353. About them and their offspring?— 
Much the same. 


Cross-examined by Mr. llacdermot. 

2354. You say that. Mr. St. George came to 
the chapel ; Mr. St. George, of course, is not a 
member of the Catholic Church ? — I did not say 
that he came to the chapel ; but about 100 yards 
from the chapel. 

2355. Is ho the landlord or the son of the land- 
lord? — The son of the landlord. 

2356. You know’ him very well, I suppose?— 
I do. 

2357. And he was outside the chapel "ate to 
see the voters ?— About 100 yards off there is a 
]niblic-housc ; there are. four roads , I saw him 
coming out of the public-house as I came from 
the chapel. 

2358. TV ere you in the public-house on that 
occasion ?— I was in the evening. 

2359. Were you in the public-house at the 
time when he asked you for your vote ?— I was. 

23150 Was it in the public-house that he asked 
you .•'——It was. 

2361. TVliat did you mean by telling me that 
you were m the public-house in the evenin-r?— 
It was after I came out of Mass. 

2362. Had you a drop of drink at the time?— 
JNot at the time ; there was drink afterwards 

2363 TOo me the drink ?— Mr. St. George 
gave a lot of drink. 0 

2364. Gave you drink ?— Yes. 

2365. To whom else did he give drink?— 
Ivery oue who wished to take it. 

2366. Did lie give it to voters and non- voters? 
— lo voters and non-voters. 

2367. Did he have any himself ?— He had 
236S. What had lie, whisky ?-Brandy 
2369. Had he much water to spoil it?— I do 

not know. 

tJ 3 I°n Haa v I ^. a , I!y yWdcyf-He put aheut 
w ° f 1 ti**. out on the road. 

2371. Was Iks immediately after Mass?— 
bliortly after Mass. 

+o1 2 f?; ] Vas h b ^ove or after he had whisky 
oo-S hat A r° U S ? t tlle 3,ow you spoke of?— After, 
i? 1 1 w bisky was taken ?— Yes. 

+ „i “an who gave you the blow 

to S ,S X at time ?_I cannot swear 

t0 J thmk T -bey all had whisky. 

W tire i J° U ‘ Us . bl0W “ d 1,0 »zecl you 

by the tin oat; will you just give me, as I would 
like to know, some of the gentlemen who were 

of s°ome S „f ri y r 1 ' ri,h yon ’ the “““os 

2.4 v T le . T 0ters who were drinking brandy 

of the ehapel-^- y ° U 
Michaei LenaC ** fte 


2377. Who else?— And I saw Bnrt 

J< 2378 F T e T a 5 fbei ' C WaS a -° 0(1 inai !7 n,ore en ’ 

23/8. 1c 1 me some more voters?-! w jii * 

swear whether Thomas Sweeney was inside ? 
the room or not. L m 

2379. Tell me some more voters; try and re. 

collect some more of them ?-I cannot, the W 
was full of voters and non- voters 86 

2380. How many altogether do you say were 

thoie I think that there were five or sb/voters 
mside the room to my own knowledge. 3 

2381. Wore they all tenants “of Mr St 

of tIlcm wem ’ “‘1 some not 

2382. Whoso tenants wore those who were 
not Mr. bt. George’s tenants ?— They were 

o“‘ S 0 ! M ;\ B r lak ”’ <* Crangh Ballymore. 

?° 0rgc S avo tho “ « 
willing fodS it. ‘° ° TC1 ' y 01,0 wll »™ 

2384 Had he whisky himself, as well as 
brandy ?--I did not see any whisky with him • 1 
saw him giving whisky out on the road. 

2385. How long did you continue drinking 5— 
1 was not long there. ° ’ 

2SS2' Yr cv ?y m an hour?— I was, and two hours 

238/ Had any whisky been taken before you 
promised your vote ?-No, I had none at all at that 
time ; I will tell you how it was. Mr. St. George 
made a speech outside on the road; bespoke to his 
tenants, and I did not stand on the road; 1 went 
mto this house, and 1 got into the room of the 
public house, and I sat on the table near the win- 
how I was looking out of the window listening 
to ft] r. bt. George; I thought it would not be fan 
for me to stand outside from what we did not wish ; 

1 think it was the opinion of all the voters that 
they should not vote for Mr. Trench from what 
we heard. 

2388. Yon did not wish to vote for Trench?— 
Irom what we heard from the priest, some of 
them remained outside listening to Mr. St. 
George, and I went inside this public-house, and 
eat on the table in the room, and there was an- 
other boy and two girls, friends of mine, with 
“ C ’ y )T C aat <1own - 1 bad no drink. When 
Mr. bt. George hud done speaking he came into 
the room where I was, and he said, “ lvineen, 
?w y o U T he v 1 a11 that ‘-” “ J did, sir,” says I. 

" c ’ I did not say anything but the truth," 
says lie I said, “ That is an old story which 
we heard about Captain Nolan 12 months ago: ” 
that is all, said I, “ that is to be said.” “Be- 
gar, I said nothing but the truth,” said he. ef Is 
there any man to make a speech for Nolan?" 
there was a Galway boy there, and I beard he 
was going to make a speech for Nolan, and we 
thought we would hear him, but nobody . spoke. 
Mr. bt. George turned out again, and he ordered 
some drink out on the road. The drink went 
out. I did not go out, and the drink was taken' 
by little boys, young and old. They were shout- 

on He J.f° 1 ' Nolan,” and taking the drink. 

2389. Did you go out then?— I did not go 
out- I was inside in the room. 

st0 Pl )ecl “side? — I stopped inside. 
2391. Were you drinking all that time ?—U o ; 
there was no drink inside at that time. I think 
that there were two gallons of whisky sent out 
tvt * 0.^® r ° ac ’ an(1 a barrel of porter. Then 
Mr. treorge came into the room where I was, 
and took a bottle of brandy, and took a drop, 
and lie asked me would I have a drop, and I 
saic , i es, and he sat down, and immediately 
the people crowded in. They were placed 
everywhere about, and they sat down in the 
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room. I was the next person to him, and he 
asked me, and he said, “ Now, there is an elec- 
tion coining, and it is my father’s wish that you 
would all vote for Captain Trench ; I think he 
is the best man ; ” and I said I heard my name 
was not on the list of voters this time. “ It is,” 
says he.” Says he, “ you voted against my 
father before.” Says I, “If I voted against your 
father before, I will not go against you now.” 

2392. When he began speaking for Captain 
Trench, you did not wish to be a party at the 
meeting, and you came into the room, and then 
he got the brandy, and you got a share of it; 
did you not know that you were a voter at the 
time you came in ? — I was under the impression 
that 1 was not. 

2393. Why did you come in oft the road ; you 
said that you and some other voters went in? — 
I did not say that. 

2'394. Why did you go in ? — I said I went in. 
I did not like to stand upon the road. 

2395. Why? — Because of what I heard the 
priest say from the altar, that it was not fit for 
us to listen to what he was saying. 

2396. Did the priest know that Mr. St. 
George was coming there to make a speech ? — 
I do not know whether he did or not. 

2397. Did the other voters come into the 
house also ? — Some of them came in. 

2398. Did they get some brandy as well as 
you? — They did. 

2399. Did he also speak to them about their 
votes? — He spoke to all who were there at dinner. 

2400. You said that he spoke to you first? — 
Yes. 

2401. And whom did he speak to next? — He 
stood up and spoke to them ; he was after speak- 
ing on the load at that time. 

2402. You said that he spoke to you first in- 
side ; who was the second that he spoke to ? — I 
saw him go to Michael Lenahan, and speak to him. 

2403. What did Michael Lenahan say to him? 
— I could not say what the answer was, because 
he was a few yards from me. 

2404. Did Michael Lenahan tell you afterwards 
whether he promised him or not ? — He did not. 

2405. Did you ask Michael Lenahan whether 
he promised to vote for Captain Trench ? — I did 
not- 

2406. To whom did he speak next? — He 
stood up then in the room, and then he spoke to 
them all, of course. 

2407. You say that there were some of Mr. 
Blake’s voters there also ; did you see him speak- 
ing to them ? — I did not ; not personally speak- 
ing to them. 

2408. Did he not address them ? — He ad- 
dressed all that were in the room together. 

2409. What did lie say about Captain Nolan 
urging them to vote against him ? — He said he 
was a bad landlord, • and that he was a very cruel 
exterminator ; that he had turned out a great 
many tenants. 

. 2410. You told us about the whisky that was ' 
given on the occasion, and I am sure it was 
given and drunk in a very genial spirit; was 
anything said by Mr. St. George at the time 
about a lease ? — I did not hear it. 

2411. Are you sure now ? — I did not hear a 
word mentioned of a lease, or any document. 

2412. Did you see Mr. St. George' after that 
mixed up in the election for Captain Trench in 
that neighbourhood ? — I saw him here the day 
of the polling. 

241—1. 


2413. On the day of the polling, did you see 
him very active ? — No, I saw him standing there 
( jmnting to a place in the court.) 

2414. But in his own country, before he came 
to Galway, did you see him ? — I did not. 

2415. Did you hear of his shooting any animal ? 

—I did. D J 

2416. What was that ? — I heard that he shot 
a horse. 

2417. Whose horse did he shoot? — Mr. Lam- 
berts horse, I heard. 

2418. Why did he shoot Mr. Lambert’s 
horse? — I have no idea; nothing but what I 
heard. 

2419. What did you hear? — I heard that Mr. 
Lambert’s wife, that is, William St. George’s 
sister, came home that night ; that she was 
treated badly by Sir. Lambert somehow. 

Mr. J ustice Kcoyh.] What has this to do 
with an election ? 

Mi - . Serjeant Armstrong.] It cannot 
have any possible bearing. I appeal to my 
learned friend’s own sense of propriety. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] It is very wrong to 
introduce such matters as these. 

2420. Mr. MacDermot (to the Witness).] Did 
you hear of his shooting any horse in connection 
with this election?— I did not hear that he shot 
a horse in connection with the election ; but I 
heard he shot his brother-in-law's horse. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh.] Is that a thing which 
ought to be brought out ? 

Mr. Mnc.donogh.) It is not, my Lord. 

Mr. Murphy. 1 ] The horse had not a vote. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] We ought to have 
no family matters here. A little inquiry 
would render that unnecessary. 

2441. Mr. MacDermot (to the Witness).] Did 
you hear him say that he wotild shoot the priest ? 
— I did not. 

2422. On the next Sunday when the priest 
was speaking from the altar with regard to Mr. 
St. George, did not the priest censure the fact 
of drink being bad and given upon the road, and 
at that public-house upon the Sunday immedi- 
ately after the Mass?— He spoke of Mr. St. 
George coming there. 

2423. And giving drink ? — He may have 
spoken about the. drink. I will not swear that 
he did. 

2424. Will you swear that the priest did not 
censure it in the strongest terms ? — He cen- 
sured Mr. St. George’s conduct in the strongest 
terms. 

2425. Coming there immediately after Mass 
and giving them drink ? — Yes, he said that. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

2426. Has Mr. St. George ever been liberal 
before this in giving drink ? — Sure there is not 
a place where he goes where he does not give 
drink. I often saw him give drink before. 

2427. On this occasion whatever was given, 
was there any distinction whatever made, be- 
tween voters and non-voters ? — No, not a bit, it 
was the non-voters drank the most, I think, and 
children; they were not 10 years of age. 

2428. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Did you vote?— 
No, I was not on the list. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

K 
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Andrew Mannion, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Persse. 


A. Mannion. 2429. Where do yon live? — At Gortnalia, 
near Dunmore. 

5 g P ri ‘ 2430. Were you employed for Captain Trench 
3 7 a ' 0 jj the last election ? — -No. 

2431. Were you doing anything for him? — 
I promised him that I would. 

2432. I believe you are a sort of horse doctor, 
are you not.? — Yes. 

2433. Look at this document (handing a 
■paper to the Witness) ; did you receive that ? — 
Yes. 

2434. Through the post ? — Yes. 

2435. That bears the Tuam post-mark of the 
31st January; this is the letter: — “Notice to 
you, Mr. Andrew Mannion, about you being 
going all through the country enticing every 
man who has a vote to give it to Capt. trench. 
You have told them that the landlords are sure 
to be there masters and not clergy; also, you 
denied your religion. Take care that we wont 
give you much time to geld there horses for 
them. It was better for you to save your life 
than to go against the county; also, you said 
that you could take William Griffith through 
the town of Dunmore, and that you would cheer 
him in spite of Father Loftus. Will William 
Griffith walk with you from Tuam, or from Gian, 
or Miltown, or from any other part of the coun- 
try that you are traveling, you will be opera- 
tioned with a few pills ; did you think that Cap- 
tain Trench could always be at your back ; also, 
you made them believe that the clergy was 
against Captain Nolan at the last election, al- 


ways telling them to follow their master. 0 1 
Captain Trench may find you a situation.' We 
will soon give you a situation. We are sorry to 
lose a penny stamp by you, you dam turn coat- 
if we can, we will belie your son in Tuam’ 
There is many an eye after you. What have 
you for your undermining ; you have the curse 
of the people. We marked you talking to the 
great Capt. trench at Tuam ; mind yourself— 
Andy” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonagh. 

2436. Did you say that you promised Captain 
Trench to vote for him ?— -I said I had no vote 
but to do as much as I could for him. 

2437- But did you not say when you ttere 
here before, that you promised to vote for him’ 
— No. 

2438. Then you were not employed as an 
agent for him ? — No. 

2439. You were not ? — No. 

2440. Did you promise to be an agent of his? 
—To Captain Trench ? I did not, but I told 
him anything I could do for him, I would do 
for him. 

2441. Did you do anything for him ? — I did 
not much. 

. 2442 - Did you go and apply to any voters for 
him ? — I did not, but I asked them for whom 
they were voting, and they said for Captain 
Nolan, and I resigned them. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Patrick Geog-hegan, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


JP. 2443. Are you a Roman Catholic ? — I am. 

Gcoghegan. 2444. Are you in any way in Archdeacon 

Butson ’s employment ? — I have for the last eight 
or nine years been acting as bailiff 1 . 

2445. Has he any tenants'? — He has a pro- 
perty of 600 acres. 

2446. Are there any voters on it ? — Yes. 

2447. Was he a supporter of Captain Trench 
as far as you could understand ? — I have got 
his letter ordering me to go round among his 
tenants, and that it was a request and wish for 
them to give him their votes to have the Hon- 
ourable Captain Trench supported ; those were 
the words which he mentioned in his letter to 
me ? — Did you do so ? — I did so. 

2449. Did you afterwards receive this letter 
( handing a letter to the Witness ): 7th January 
1872 ; “ Geoghegan, Sir, if you vote for Trench, 
or support him, you shall suffer, or entice the 
Crana people to do so ” ; is that the name of his 
estate ? — Yes. 

2450. “If you show your face at fair or 
market after aiding the decendants of the Augh- 
rim drumer, you or the minister butson will be 
kindly thanked, or else rewarded, so go round 
and restore what you have done, and tell the 
Crana people to vote for Captain Nolan, Catholic,” 
you got that through the post? — 1 did. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacJDermot. 

2451. Have you that letter from Archdeacon 
-tJutson of which you spoke ?— I have not it with 


me ; he only wrote to me giving instructions to 
go round his tenants. 

2452. What did you do with the letter?— I 
have it at home with me ; I may have it, or I 
may not. 

2453. Did you give it to anybody to read ?— 
I went among his tenants and stated it. 

2454. Did you give it to anybody except his 
tenants ? — No, how could that be ? 

2455. I do not know how it could be ; is that 
letter in your house now ? — It may, and may not 
be ; I am not sure'. 

24o6. How far do you live from here ? — I live 
14 miles from this. 

2457 . Do you think that you would be able to 
get that letter ? — Indeed I am not sure. 

2458. Did you make any search for it? — Per- 
haps I would if I were at home. 

2459. Did you make any search for it before, 
you came here ?— -No, not the least. 

2460. You think that you might find it if you 
had the opportunity of searching ? — Perhaps so, 
if I required it, I know nothing about it. 

Mr. MacDermot stated that he wished to 
have the letter. 

2461. Mr. Justice Keogh (to the Witness).) 
Search for the letter, and if you find it, bring 
it here? — I will. 

2462. How far are you from this ? — Four- 
teen miles. 

2463. In what direction is the Butson property? 
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—It lies within three miles of the Gort Crana 
property. 

2464. You have a railway to Gort, you can 
go there and search your house and see if you 
have the letter and bring it here?— Yes mv 
Lord. 5 J 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong . ] We will have 
that done ? 


Mr. Justice Keogh (to the Witness) 1 Go 
to-morrow by rail, and bring back the letter 
here, and as soon ns yon bring it bach, let 
Mr. rliggms know that you have it. 

}_The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Henry Torrens Graham, sworn; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


2465. You reside in Dublin ? — I do. 

2466. Do you know the Rev. Mr. Arthur 
parish priest in this county ?— I do. 

2467. What is his parish ?— Crau°hwell. 

2468. He holds some land, I think, under you 
« r, ? T No ; ke has a P lace that I had. ’ 

„ 2 ‘ m : 1 k e , lleT ? ‘hat it is held under the 
Marquis of Clanncarde, is it not?— Yes. 

2470. Look at that letter (handing a 'letter to 
the Witness), dated the 2nd of January; did you 
receive that from the Rev. Mr. Arthur ’—I 
did. 

247L There is a portion of it, the commence- 
ment, which my learned friends will see, but it 
has not much to do with the case ; it has refer- 
ence to some legal proceedings between the 
Marquis of Clanncarde and yourself, and Mr 
Arthur. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Read any part of the 
letter, and hand it over to the other side. 

2472. Mr. Murphy.) He says at the close of 
it, 1 send a list of voters for the barony of 
Dunkellm. The fact is, that as this unfortunate 
election lias taken a religious turn, and that any 
voting for Captain Treuch is given against the 
bishops and priests of the county, the person re- 
cording Ins vote for Mr. Trench will be in danger 
and, too, as a contest between Mr. Gladstone and 
Disraeli. As one of your sincerest well-wishers, 
it would not be prudent or safe to your tenants 
to ask them to vote for Captain Trench. The 
old Clare election of ’28 will pale before the 
Galway one. Wishing most heartily to you and 
amiable family,” and so forth. Was it under- 
lined m that way when you got it, or has it been 
done since? — I cannot recollect, but I think 
not. 

2473. Was it so when you received it? I 

cannot recollect ; indeed, 1 do not recollect whe- 
ther it was so or not. 

2474. It may have been before it left your own 

possession ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh asked to see the 
letter. — ( The letter was handed to his Lord- 
ship. ) 

2475. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).'] Are you 
connected with some families in Galway? — I 
am. 

2476. With more than one ?— All my people, 
the Persses. 

2477. You are related to the Persses, and to 
others?— Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

Yes 478 ’ ■ Aje y°u 'a solicitor by profession?— 

2479-80. Was the rev. gentleman who wrote 
to you an intimate friend of yours ? — I have the 
pleasure of knowing him. 

241—1. 


Giubam y° u M “My den- Mr. 

, - , ' Surely. I was d own j n thecoun- 

r had tL S “°; mer ^ ° n8 I 0 - at md then 

1 had the pleasure of meeting Father Arthur 

th 04 , a< ) “i S ' ie “ g 1 !“ n frequently. 

-482. You met him in society, I suppose t 

No I met hnn very frequently when lavas' at 
-Bally more in that summer. 

M83. Was he a client of yours ?— No, lie is 
mixed up with me m the same action. I disposed 

andYo'd fd St Y Uym ° re ,0 Fathei ' Arthur 
and Lord Clanncarde was not pleased with that, 

and he began proceedings against me, and Father 
Arthur was mixed up in the ejectment with me 
tot I was served with notice to quit as a yearly 
tenant and when the six months expired, the 

ejectment was brought for the December sessions, 

and I defended it, and Father Arthur also, ns 
being m possession of the place, and the matter 
came on m December, and we wont into our 
case and I succeeded. 

1 JJH- tb h e da >' after this > receive a 

lettei from Father Arthur begging you to con- 
sider the former etter private and confidential ? 
— Certainly I did. 

2 . 48 f • ™ ve you that letter ? ~I have it in my 
pocket. The moment I got the letter, I sent 
it to Captain Trench, Captain Trench wrote to 
me a tew days before, telling me that Mr. Pers*e 
had spoken about me, and lie knew my interest 
In the letter lie mentioned that he understood 
that 1 ' ather Arthur would uot interfere with the 
election. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.) You had better con- 
fine yourself to the questions, and produce the 
letter that you are asked for. 

2486. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witam).] Will 
you be good enough to take this in your hand 
{handing a letter to the Witness) and read every 
line of it, I cannot understand the case without, 
and then we will read the other letter?— “Bally- 
more, Craughwell, 2nd January 1872. My dear 
Mi-. Graham,— Nothing has yet transpired as to 
an y further moves to be made by or noble adver- 
saries ; the only vote given to the contrary was 
by Conway ; he knew 1 was away in Gort at the 
great monster meeting. We prowled through 
Ballymore, and seeing two old trees thrown down, 
he cautioned my man not to remove them, ad- 
ding, we were not yet out of the wood. If he 
come again he will get his answer. Bein'* or- 
dered to be in Gort, of course I had to gofand 
at the station here I met Captain Noland and 
Father Lavelle. They had heard at Athenry of 
our case, and the latter was to have pitched into 
the marquis at the meeting. But I begged, as a 
personal favour, not to do so ; that such would 
be most painful to you and to myself. Although 
pressed by many to allude to the first priest hunt, 
be. Father Lavelle, declined alluding to the 
matter. The suit won’t, in my opinion, be brought 
K ^ any 


P. 

Geoghcgan 

5 April 
1872. 


Mr. H . T . 

Graham. 
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Mr. H. T. 
Graham. 

5 April 


any further, nor any more annoyance given to 
you. All I have to say, if you or children ever 
•wish to spend any time in Ballymore, there will 
lie a thousand welcomes. I wrote to Mr. Henry 
Persse, Galway, that he, or any of the name, as 
being relatives of yours, may command whatever 
was required at Ballymore. With great pleasure 
I paid to-day the public cess and poor-rates for 
Ballymore. I send the list of voters for the 
barony of Dunkellin. The fact is that as this 
unfortunate election has taken a religious turn, 
and that any voting for Captain 'french is given 
against the bishops and priests of the county, the 
person recording his vote for Mr. Trench will be 
in danger.” I will explain that. 

2487. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You must not make 
any comments upon it, but only read it? — “And 
too as a contest between Mr. Gladstone and Dis- 
raeli. As one of your sincerest well-wishers, it 
would not be prudent or safe to your tenant to 
ask them to vote for Captain Trench. The old 
Clare election of ’28 will pale before the Gahvay 
one. Wishing most heartily to you and amiable 
family very many happy returns of the new 
year.” 

Mr. Macdonogh .] How take the second 
letter, and do not make a single comment, 
or, perhaps, Father Arthur himself will read 
it, if you cannot. 

The Be v. Mr. Arthur .] This is dated the 3rd 
of J anunry : kt My dear Mr. Graham (private). 
Although I did not mark ‘ private and con- 
fidential ’ in my note to you last night, I do 
hope such will be so considered. What I 
did state is what seems, from the universal 
excitement, to be as stated. The contest is 
not now looked upon as between the two 
captains, but one for Gladstone and Disraeli, 
and to resent the insult given by Sir Tho- 
mas Bui-ke at Louglirea to the bishops and 
the priests of the county. Therefore every 
Catholic elector finds himself in a very try- 
ing position. — Yours, ever truly.” 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] It is fair to say 
that Mr. Graham never gave that last letter 
to Mr. Concanen, or that we knew anything 
of it until this moment. 

2488- Mr. Macdonogh .]. I am quite sure that 
was so. (To the Witness.) Did you receive that 
letter? — Yes. 

2489. And you had then in your possession 
the first letter? — Certainly not. 

2490. What became of it? — I sent it off the 
post I had it to Captain Trench to London, in 
consequence of his having written to me in the 
first instance, on the 24th December, that Father 
Arthur, who had the house at Ballymore, he 
thought, Avould not interfere in the election; and 
I told him to use any influence with Mr. Gre- 
gory to speak to Father Arthur about it. 

2491. Have you that letter which you received 
from Captain Trench? — Certainly I have that 
letter. 

2492. Have you the letter in which you trans- 
mitted the Keverend Mr. Arthur’s letter?— 
Ho. 

2493. Upon your receiving from Mr. Arthur 
the latter letter, “ Though I had not marked the 
former c private,’ I request you to consider it 
private and confidential,” did you reply to Mr. • 
Arthur, telling him that you could not treat it 
so ?— No, I think not. 


2494. You did not tell him, “ I cannot now 

I have put it beyond my reach ” ? — No. 1 

2495. You did not tell him that you had 
written to Captain French ? — I think not. 

2496. And you left him under whatever im- 
pression might be upon his mind, after he had 
written you that second letter and received no 
reply ?— Well, I think so. 

2497. Be good enough now to read for me the 
letter of Captain Trench to you and your letter 
to him ?— 1 have no copy of my letter to him. 

2498. You will probably be good enough to 
produce his letter to yon ?—“ Garbally, Bylina- 
sloe, December 20th, 1871. Dear Sir,— You 
have probably heard that we are on the eve of 
an election in this county ; I fear, a contested 
one. I have been personally canvassino- the 
county for the last three months, and have suc- 
ceeded to a very great extent in uniting the mo- 
derate-minded of all parties and creeds in support 
of. ray candidature, which is on independent 
principles. The feeling of the county was pretty 
well shown at the recent meeting at Louyhrea, 
where, though the invitations to attend it were 
distributed without bias, my opponents found but 
very few supporters. You may possibly have 
heard more about my principles in detail from 
Burton Persse than I can in a short letter con- 
fide to paper ; suffice it to say, that they are the 
moderate and common-sense nature as opposed 
to the extreme if not subversive views of the 
other party. I hope you will be good enough to 
give me your support ; and if you do so, let your 
tenants know your wishes, for their protection, 
as they will be worked upon to the utmost by 
that wonderful organisation, the R. C. clergy, 
which has adopted Captain Nolan as their can- 
didate. Father Arthur, who lives at present in 
your house, will not, I think, interfere ; but it is 
nevertheless rvell to leave no stone unturned. 
Trusting that I may have the benefit of your 
support, believe me, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
W. Le Poer Trench." . 

2499. Mr. Alacdonogh .] Was it in conse- 
quence of that letter that you thought fit to for- 
ward the letter of this gentleman, Mr. Arthur ? 
— Certainly. 

2500. Instantly by post ? — Certainly. 

2501. And you would be able to procure from 
your copy-book of letters a copy of the letter 
which you wrote ? — No. 

.2502. We must serve a notice. Then you 
he good enough to try to procure the 
original. 

Mr. Murphy.] You have been told already 
that if it is in the possession of Mr. Trench 
you will have it here. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] We do not wish 
to have the appearance of suppressing any- 
thing. 

2503. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witness).] 
How many voters have you ?— Eight, I think. 

2504. In which parishes or places ? — Two in 
Craughwell, and the others in the parish of 
Ardragh, which is not Father Arthur’s parish. 

2505. Had you any further communication at 
all with Father Arthur after that touching this 
siibjeet? — I returned him the list which he 
kindly gave me. He sent it up to me, I took 
the names of the voters in the district, I could 
not get it at Loughrea the day I was there, and 
he kindly lent me the list he had. 

2506. And 
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2506. And you returned it to him? — Cer- 

2507. Did you return it by letter? — Cer- 
tainly. 

2508. Have you a copy of that letter t — No. 

2509. I shall prove that we have not got it ; 
•will you tell me what was the date ot that 
letter? — I cannot quite tell you the.. date. 

2510. How many days after was it ? — Two or 
three days, I took a copy of the list and re- 
turned it. 

2511. What did you say in your letter send- 
ing him the list?— I returned him the list, and 
was much obliged to him, or something of that 
kind ; it was complimentary. 

2512. But not one word about telling him that 

you had sent this letter to Captain Trench ? — 
No. .... , 

2513. Nor about his requesting it to be deemed 
private ? — There was no such thing in the letter : 
as I told you before, I would not have parted 
with the letter had I received the second letter. 

2514. Did you, after you received the second 
letter, write to Captain Trench to say, “ It is 
quite plain that the Rev. Mr. Arthur intended 
this as a private communication from one friend 
to another, and I beg you not to make public 
the letter which I sent you?” — No. 

2515. Although you now tell me that upon 
your conscience and feeling as a gentleman, had 
you received the second letter before you parted 
with the first, you would not have parted with 
it? — I had done the evil ; I had sent it off. 

2516. But people can repair an evil? — I did 
not do it. 

Re-Examined by Mr. Murphy. 

2517. I suppose you were ready to give any 
support you could to Captain Trench ? Cer- 
tainly. 

2518. In Captain Trench’s letter to you, he 
mentioned that the Rev. Mr. Arthur would not 
interfere, he thought, with the tenants ot the 
place in question ? — Yes; and I did not. think 
that Father Arthur would have interfered in the 
election at all. 


2519. Did you look upon that as an induce- 
ment for your interference with them ; did you 
look upon the fact that Father Arthur would not 
interfere himself actively, as an inducement why 
you might interfere on Captain Trench’s behalf? 
— I wrote to the tenants to beg that they would 
vote for Captain Trench, and said those were my 
wishes. 

2520. When you got Father Arthur’s letter 
did it appear to you from it that the tenant would 
be in danger if they did not vote in the way he 
suggested ? — No ; nothing further took place as 
regards that until I went out to try to bring them 
up to the poll. 

2521. You sent forward that letter on the 
night you mention, immediately after receiving it, 
to Captain Trench? — I did. 

2522. At the time you sent it forward of 
course you knew nothing about a petition ? — Oh, 
no ; it was before the election. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong stated, that the 
clergymen subpoenaed as witnesses would 
not be required until a reasonable hour on 
Monday, and possibly not until Tuesday; 
but that in the meantime it must be under- 
stood, that the case for the petition would 
proceed just as if they were present. 

Mr. Macdonogh said that that amounted 
to nothing; because in the absence of the 
absence of clergymen who were subpoenaed 
witnesses might be examined as to matters 
in which the reverend gentlemen were them- 
selves concerned. 

Mr. Justice Keogh suggested that a middle 
course should be adopted, and directed that 
no part of the case in which the reverend 
gentlemen in question were concerned should 
be proceeded with until 12 o’clock on Mon- 
day morning, by which time they would be 
able to reach Galway from the outlying dis- 
tricts. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, a;t Eleven o’clock. 


.Mr. H. T. 
Graham. 

5 April 
1873. 
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Sixth Day • — Saturday, 6th April 1872. 


Mr. Joseph Kelly, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


M r. Kel ly. 2523. You are a resident in this county, I 
6 April 1 8 7 2 . ^rsta^?-Yes. _ 

2524. You are a magistrate ? — I am. 

2525. And a Catholic by religious profession ? 
— I am. 

2526. What Roman Catholic place of worship 

are you in the habit of attending?— The Abbey 
Church. J 

2527 . Who is the clergymen there ? — The 
Rev. Mr. Keevil. 

. 2528. With reference to the coming election, 
did you hear any observations from that gentle- 
man in your place of worship? — I did. 

2529. Was it on more Sundays than one? — 
Only on one Sunday. 

2530. Perhaps you recollect the day of the 
month?— I do ; the 21st of January. 

2531. The 21st of January of the present 
year?— Yes. 

2532. Have the goodness to inform his Lord- 
ship of what you recollect, giving it as far as you 
can m the words, or at all events the substance ? 
—He commenced the Communion. 

2533. And before the last Gospel ?— And be- 
fore the last Gospel ; he was on the altar at the 
time, and he was in his vestments, and he com- 
menced by saying that he had to speak upon a 
most important subject, the coming election ; 
that there were two candidates before them, Cap- 
tain Trench and Captain Nolan; that Captain 
Trench might be a very worthy and excellent 
person, and profess very liberal principles, but 
that he was not fit to represent this Catholic 
c° lu % > no good Catholic could vote for 
Captain Trench; that his family had been the 
persecutors of the Catholics for generations, or 
something of that kind. I do not pretend to <nve 
exactly the words, but it is very nearly that, that 
Captain Nolan was the chosen of the bishops and 


r unuacu uj. me uisnops and 

clergy ; and, my Lord, I had a conversation with 
Mr. Keevil upon this. 

i d“ st ! ce Keogh.] Just repeat what 

he said ?— There is a difference of opinion about 
some words. 

2535. Tell us that afterwards; give us your 

' = tion? — 1 do lot like to contradict him. 

2536. Do not mind that; coniine yourself to 
the question of what you know yourself, and 
never mind that respect ; we do not want that at 
present. 

2537. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Your business 
ui a court of law is to tell what passed, according 

-HTaC said^l Cti0nj and d ° DOt antici P ate? 

2538. Ten us your own recollection of what 

that Captain Nolan was the chosen of 
the bishops and clergy 0 f the Catholic Church, 
and that no good Catholic would oppose him; he 
stated that Thomas Keelmor'e of Abbey would 
have cars to bring in the electors from Abbey, 
where they should assemble on the day of the 


voting. He said also that no landlord had a right 
to ask a tenant for a vote ; that it would be ty- 
ranny and coercion in a landlord to do so ; that 
he did not think that any landlord in his parish 
had done so, with one or two exceptions. He 
did not mention the names, but he said that one 
or two had done so, but that generally speaking 
they had not ; and he ended by saying, “ I must 
again repeat that no good Catholic can vote for 
a Trench, and that no landlord has a richt to ask 
his tenant for a vote.” That was all. ° 

2539. What is Kcelmore, at whose place the 
cars were to be ? — It is where the dispensary is. 

2540. Is it a public house ?— No ; he was a 
publican, but he is not at present. 

2541. In preparation for the election, did you 
hear any other observations from any other altar 
or from that gentleman again ?— No ; Iliad some 
other conversations with some other clergymen. 

2 j> 42 - Did you hear anything from the altar ? 
—No; but I had some conversation with some 
other clergymen. 

2543. You know Mr. Sebastian Nolan, I pre- 
sume ?— I do. 

2544. Do you recollect his addressing any ob- 
servations to you in the latter part of 'last year 
with reference to the organisation, or any arrange- 
ment on his brother’s account ? — I do. 

2545. State them as fully as you can? — He 
was talking of the chances of his brother’s elec- 
tion ; I put them as very small indeed, and he 
was rating the support which he was likely to have; 
amongst others, he mentioned all the Catholic 
clergy and bishops. I was differing with him , 
and told him that I did not think that he had all 
the Catholic clergy, and that I knew some who 
had told me that they would not support him, and 
that one clergyman had stated that nothing on 
earth would induce him to vote for him. 

2546. Who was that?— The Rev. Mr. Quin, 
the parish priest of Rusmuck ; he then said that 
his brother was not to be beaten, or that Father 
Lavelle was not to be beaten ; those were the 
words which he made use of; that men from 
VV estmeath and Tipperary would come into the 
county and call at the voters’ houses, and that 
there would be such a panic in the county that 
the landlords would be afraid to go outside their 
places. I do not purport to say exactly the 
words which he used. 

2547. Are you. clear that he said that the 
Westmeath and Tipperary men would go to the 
voters’ houses?— Perfectly clear. 

^ ie landlords would be what ? — 
That the landlords would be frightened and inti- 
midated by it, and would be afraid of leaving 
their domains, or something to that effect. . 

2549. At Ballinasloe aid this conversation 
a oont the 1st of October? — Yes, it was 
the 2nd or 3rd; it was in the club house 
at Ballinasloe. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

2550. Did the clergyman speak in so quiet a 
tone as you do ? — Quite as quiet. 

2551. Almost sotto voce? — A little more so. 

2552. Then he would not be beard so well as 
you even ? — He could not be heard very dis- 
tinctly. 

2553. I assure you that we have not been able 
to catch any of your words, and perhaps you will 
be kind enough to raise your voice, as to the con- 
versation at the club house ; had you dined ? — 
Yes. 

2554. You and he ? — Yes. 

2555. Together? — I think that he did dine; I 
am not very certain about it. There was a club 
dinner there; I would not be very certain 
whether he dined or not, but I think he dined. 

2556. He was after his wine, at all events ? — 
He was. 

2557. And you were after yours? — I was. 

2558. And you were both discussing a pro- 
bable election to come on? — Yes. 

2559. because Mr. Gregory had not then re- 
tired ?— Ho. 

2560. Two gentlemen at the club house had a 
conversation ? — Yes. 

2561. And you insisted that Captain Nolan’s 
chances were bad ? — Yes. 

2562. And he insisted that his chances were 
good ? — Yes. 

2563. And you said that the Homan Catholic 
clergy would not unanimously support him ? — I 
thought not. 

2564. Whom did you think that those who 
declined to support Captain Nolan would sup- 
port ? — I did not inquire into that matter at all ; 
I merely said that I did not think that they were 
unanimous. 

2565. For whom were you at the election? — I 
was for nobody at that time. 

2566. Afterwards did you vote? — I did 
vote. 

2567. For whom? — For Captain Trench. 

2568. You had not at that time made up your 
mind, I suppose ? — No, and I did not make up 
my mind until Christmas Day. After Christmas 
Day I made up my mind. 

2569. The better the day the better the deed? 
—Yes. 

2570. How long was the conversation between 
you and Mr. Sebastian, when after dinner you 
were discussing the election ? — I cannot exactly 
say. 

2571. Were there other persons present? — 
No. 

2572. Was it late at night ? — It was. 

2573. Had you gone out in the interval be- 
tween dinner and the conversation? — I think 
not. 

2574. And you probably think that he had 
not ? — I do not think that he had. W e were 
playing cards for some time. 

2575. You and Mr. Sebastian were playing 
cards? — Yes. 

2576. After dinner? — Yes. 

2577. And you had some additional refresh- 
ment ?— I daresay that we had. 

2578. I am sure that you had, and then came 
off the conversation about the election ? — Yes. 

2579. You said that he could not play a suc- 
cessful card; did you think that Captain Trench 

241—1. 


would trump him ? — I did not think anything at Mr. KeUu. 
all about it. 

2580. Sebastian then began to boast? — I 6 April. 187 a. 
thought so; I was not the only person who 

thought so. He talked very wild. 

2581. And boastfully ? — Yes. 

2582. I did not ask you about the people out- 
side the club house ; there was nobody in the 
club house but yourselves? — No. 

2583. He boasted, and he insisted that Father 
Lavelle was invincible ? — Yes. 

2584. He, I suppose, was a man of such amaz- 
ing energy, and of such powers of elocution that 
he would convince the whole world ? — He looked 
upon him as such. 

2585. With respect to the men of Westmeath, 
did he state that the men of Meath and West- 
meath had agreed to come to aid his brother ? — 

I am not aware that he said anything of the 
kind. I do not recollect it. He may have said 
it. I have another reason for not thinking it, 
and thinking that he did not say it, namely, that 
I wrote on the following day to my brother, 
when I mentioned this conversation. That is 
the reason which I have for my recollection of 
the thing. 

2586. In what part of the county do you live ? 

— Near Tuam. 

2587. Did you vote at Tuam ? — I did. 

2588. I suppose you saw the other gentlemen 
of property and station like yourself, landlords, 
voting? — No, I did not. 

2589. You did not mind ? — No, I went in very 
early in the morning, and I voted about 20 
minutes after eight in the morning, and went 
out again. 

2590. You did not know of any landlord being 
shut up in his domain, I daresay, on that day in 
this county? — No. 

2591. fiid you regard this conversation with 
this young gentleman as a sort of idle boasting, 
or as meant to convince you at the time ? — I can- 
not say that I did exactly; I did not at the 
time, but I did subsequently. When I saw the 
threatening letter wxitten to Sir Thomas Burke 
I conceived from the conversation which I had 
with Mr. Sebastian Nolan, that it was about to 
take place, and I wrote to Captain Trench and • 
told him that. I had written to him, and the 
letter was not posted, because I was told that it 
would not be delivered on Christmas Day ; but 
the letter was put on the table, and on reading 
the threatening letter to Sir Thomas Burke I 
tore up the letter, and changed my mind and de- 
clined to vote for him. The letter which I tore 
up was telling him that I did not intend to vote 
for him at all ; that I was very reluctant to vote 
against the clergy of my own faith ; that I was 
very reluctant to vote against a neighbour, and 
that I would not vote, but after my conversation 
with Mr, Nolan, I thought that it was incum- 
bent upon me. 

2592. I quite appreciate and understand your 
observations ; you were not pleased at that at- 
tempt at terrorism by Sir Thomas Burke? — I 
was not. 

2593. I have not in the least interrupted your 
very fitting explanation, but I wish to bring you 
back to the subject ; did you regard this but as 
an idle vapouring at the time ? — At the time I 
did. 

2594. I venture to think that I may boldly 
ask you, and 1 am quite persuaded that you do 
not believe, that Mr. Sebastian Nolan had any- 

x 4 ' thing 
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Mr. Kelly, h ing to do with that letter ? — I am perfectly 
convinced that he had not. 

6Aprili872. 2595. That no gentleman would have any- 
thing to do with it ? — That no gentleman would, 
nor his brother, nor any person under his em- 
ployment would he capable of doing so. 

2596. Is the Rev. Mr. Keevil here ; is he a 
young man ? — He is a young man. 

2597. How long has he been in the parish ? — 
I think about a year and a half. 

2598. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Is he the parish 
priest ? — He is the curate. I do not know that 
it is so long. I cannot be very accurate about 
the time. . 

2599. Mr. Macdonogh.} I am not asking you 
about the particular time, further than a general 
view of it; during that time has he had the 
pleasure of your acquaintance? — He has. 

2600. I presume that he lias occasionally had 
the honour of dining with you? — I think that 
he has dined with me ; I have the highest re- 
spect for him. 

2601. Does he comport himself like a mild 
gentleman ? — Yes, I think so; extremely so. 

2602. This is the gentleman ( pointing to a gen- 
tleman in Court)? — Yes. 

2603. Did you afterwards have any conversa- 
tion with this gentleman with respect to your 
recollection of what lie had said ? — I had ; that 
was about a fortnight or three weeks ago. 

2604. What was the difference between you ? 
— Father Keevil said that no Catholic could con- 
sistently vote for a 'french, and I said that I 
differed with him about it; and I subsequently 
asked my family. 

2605. You cannot tell us what you asked your 
family r — I am quite sure that it was not so. 
There was a difference of opinion amongst us as 
to whether he made use of the words “ Liberal 
Catholics.” Some of the family said that he did 
not, and I am not sure whether he did or not I 
am quite sure that if he says he did say it, he 
did say it, or at least he believes so. 

2606. Just as I shoidd say that whatever you 
say I believe; the difference was upon what 
matters ? — I am perfectly convinced of one 
part. 

2607. But you are not sure of the other? — 
No ; I do not recollect the word “ consistent.” 

I am perfectly convinced that he did not 
say it. 

2608. And he may have said, “No Liberal 
Catholic ” ? — Yes. 

2609. If the sentence ran thus, that no Liberal 
Catholic could consistently vote for a Trench, it 
would have a very different meaning? — It 
would ; but I do not think that the word ff con- 
sistently ” was made use of. 

2610. When he said that no good, or Liberal 
Catholic, would vote for a Trench, and that no 
landlord had a right to ask for his vote, did not 


you understand by that, not that the landlord 
would have no right to say, “I should f ee l 
obliged if you would ;” did you understand it t 0 
mean that it was claiming a sort of property i u 
the vote? — I do not think that he expressed 
himself in that way at all. He said that no 
landlord had a right, which I thought a very un- 
fair thing to say at the time. 

2611. It all depends upon the meaning of lan- 
guage; the distinction which I have suggested 
to your mind is this : Even a stranger might pre- 
sume to have a right, and a landlord might have 
a right to request his tenants as a matter of 
favour, which most tenants would most likely 
grant ; that is one tiling ; but to ask for the vote 
as a right, a sort of adjunct to the land, is 
another ? — He did not allude to that. He said 
that the landlord had no right to ask it as a 
favour, or to ask it at all. 

2612. He did not use the words “ a favour”? 
— He did not. 

2613. You have given the words ? — Yes. 

2614. Leaving it to his Lordship to interpret 
the words ? — Yes. 


Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

2615. You .say that you always regarded Fa- 
ther Keevil as a mild and quiet gentleman ?— I 
did. 

2616. I suppose that you have occasionally 
given characters to prisoners; you have never 
heard anything against him up to the present 
time ? — No. 

2617. Mr. Justice Keogh.'} You stated that 
Mr. Sebastian Nolan, as I understood you, said 
that his brother was not to be beaten, and then 
you mixed up the name of Father Lavelle; 
which was it?— Father Lavelle. 

2618. You did not say that the words were 
that his brother was not to be beaten?— No, I 
did not intend to say so. 

2619. Mr. Macdonogh.} My learned friend 
asked you whether you had given characters to 
prisoners : in a negative way, you had never 
heard anything of Father Keevil until then; you 
do not regard that gentleman in the light of a 
culprit, or a prisoner?— I do not, and I think it 
not only imprudent but extremely wrono - for a 
Catholic clergyman to speak in that way. I 
wish to tell you my reason ; I think it extremely 
wrong for a Catholic clergyman in the middle 
of Divine service, especially immediately after 
the mass, to speak in that way ; it is extremely 
improper. I am of opinion that every good and 
well meaning Catholic in this, and in every 
other country, would not do so. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Captain 
R. Blake, 


Captain Richaed Blake, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


2620. Wheel do you reside in this county? 
— At Holly Park. 

2621. Are you in the army? — Yes ; I am on 
leave at present ; I am in the Indian service. 

2622. Do you recollect attending Divine ser- 
vice at any church in your neighbourhood pre- 
vious to the last election ? — I do. 

2623. What is your usual place of worship ? 
— Kilcomine chapel. 


2624. Who officiated there? — The Rev. Fa- 
ther Coen. 

2625. Did you on any occasion hear any refer- 
ence made by that reverend gentleman to this 
election? — Yes; the first Sunday after I re- 
turned home from India he addressed the con- 
gregation with regard to the approaching elec- 
tion. 

2626. What was the date of that? — It was 

about 
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about the middle of January some time. I 
think that I returned about the 14th of January, 
and it was the first Sunday after that. 

2627. As well as you can recollect, will you 
please to state to the Court the substance of 
what the gentleman said on that occasion with 
reference to the election? — He stated that all 
his parishioners, freeholders, were bound to vote 
for Captain Nolan, as it was a matter of religion, 
and that even if they had previously promised 
their landlords, they were bound to break their 
promise and vote with him ; that he would take 
them to Galway, and that they were bound to 
vote with him, and that any of them who did 
not vote for Captain Nolan would be marked as 
black sheep, rotten branches, and would be traitors 
to their country. He made a long address ; these 
remarks which he made particularly struck me' 

2628. Did you consider them strong observa- 
tions which he made ? — Yes. 

2629. At w'liat portion of' the service did he 
make those observations? — To the best of my 
belief ( I could not swear to what time it was) I 
think that it was after the Holy Communion, 
and before the last Gospel ; however, I could not 
swear to that ; it may have been after Mass. 

2630. Do you recollect whether he had his vest- 
ments on ? — I could not swear to that, but I think 
that he had his vestments on, or a portion of them. 

2631. Was it from the altar that those words 
were used ? — Yes. 

2632. Was it a crowded congregation ? — The 
usual congregation, I think. 

2633. Did you attend service on the next 
Sunday ? — I was there, I think, for two Sundays, 
or three, before the election. 

2634. Were any observations made on the 
next Sunday? — No, nothing particular on the 
next Sunday, any further than that arrange- 
ments would be made for cars, or something to 
accompany the voters. 

2635. On the Sunday immediately preceding 
the election were you there ? — Yes ; I recollect 
that Captain Nolan attended service in that 
chapel that day, and Father Coen said something, 
but nothing that struck me particularly, but that 
he hoped that he would be able to congratulate 
the voters on the following Sunday; that he 
hoped that Captain Nolan would be elected 
Member, and that he would be able to thank 
them for the vote on the following Sunday. This 
was the Sunday prior to the election. 

2636. Was there any excitement in the church 
at the time, or any noise ? — No, not in the church, 
but I think outside ; just as Father Coen arrived 
they cheered him and hi’d for Captain Nolan, 
or something of that kind. 

2637. That was before the service? — Yes, as 
he drove up; Captain Nolan, I think, had pre- 
viously said something to some people about the 
election, and when Father Coen arrived they be- 
gan to cheer, or something to that effect. _ 

2638. Do you recollect on any occasion any 
list of the voters being taken down? — No, there 
was' no allusion to a list, or any list that I re- 
member taken at the chapel. 

3639. Do you recollect on any occasion the 
chapel door being locked for some purpose? — No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

2640. Upon that Sunday immediately before 
the election at which Captain Nolan was present, 
nothing improper was said? — Nothing improper. 
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Father Coen said that he had the honour of see- Captain 
ing Captain Nolan in the chapel, or something of R. Blake. 
that kind. 

2641. But he made no observations about 6 April 1872. 
black sheep, or the religious question, or anything 

of that sort? — No, not upon that occasion. 

2642. When you say that he used particular 
words you say that he made a long address ? — 

Y es, and the words which I have mentioned were • 
what struck me particularly. 

2643. Did he, dining that long address, ex- 
plain the reason why he considered that the 
election became one involving a question of a 
religious character? — He may have done so. 

2644. Ha,ve you any doubt that he did so ? — 

I have considerable doubt. 


2645. Had you only your memory for the im- 
proper part of it ? — The strong words which he 
used struck me particularly. 

2646. When he said that a question of religion 
was involved, did he explain to the people in 
that long discourse how it was involved ? — No, 

I do not recollect that he did ; he may have done 
so, but that did not strike me particularly. 

2647. Upon what grounds did it appear to you 
that he at that time put the propriety of voting 
against Captain Trench ? — I suppose that it was 
on account of religion. 

2648. Why on account of religion? — Because 
one was a Boman Catholic and the other was a 
Protestant. 

2649. Did he say anything about the exclusion 
of the influence of the clergy from elections ? — 
He may have said so, but it did not strike me 
particularly. 

2650. Did he speak of the Louglirea meeting ; 
try and remember something, as you have re- 
membered the exact words which were improper ? 
— They were particularly marked words which 
struck me. 

2651. Did he speak about the Louglirea meet- 
ing? — He may have done so, but I do not recollect. 

2652. Did he speak about the landlords of the 
county attempting to take iuto their own hands 
the electoral duty ? — I do not recollect it, but he 
may have done so, 

2653. Do you remember his referring to Lord 
Clanricarde ? — No. 

2654. Do you remember his speaking about 
Sir Thomas Burke ? — I do not remember. 

2655. Do you remember anything of the sense 
of his long discourse, the argument which be 
addressed to the people ? — He held forth that liis 
reason for his desire for voting for Captain Nolan 
was, that he was a Roman Catholic, and was conse- 
quently a proper person to represent the county. 

2656. Was that the only reason which he 
g ave ?_I think that he said something about 
education. 

2657. Did he say anything about priestly dic- 
tation ? — No, I do not recollect. 

2658. Did he say anything about landlords 
coercing their voters ? — He did. 

2659. What did he say about that? — I am not 
certain whether it was on that Sunday or not, 
but either that Sunday or the following (I think 
it was the following Sunday) he said that there 
was a certain lady in the parish who, he believed, 
was trying to induce the voters or tenants to 
vote with her. 

2660. A g ain at. their conscience ? — Against him. 

2661. Did he say against their conscience ?-r- 
I do not recollect whether he said against their 
conscience or not. 

L 2662. What 
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Captain 2662. What did he say about the education 
JR. Blake, question?— I did not pay any very particular 
„ . — — - attention, but it was something about Catholic 
6 April 1872. e[lucation . 

2663. About denominational education? — 
Yes. 

2664. Will you undertake to swear that what 
he said was not this : that Catholics who voted 
against their conscience would be considered as 
black sheep and as traitors? — I think that I would. 

2665. Do not mind merely thinking it; will 
you undertake to swear that he did not use the 
words, having described that they were asked 
and pressed to vote against their conscience, that 
any persons who did so would be considered as 
black sheep ? — No, I think that I am right in 
what I stated at first. 

2666. Give me the exact words again? — That 
the freeholders were bound to vote for Captain 
Nolan: I cannot tell you exactly the words 
which I stated to you before, but I will tell you 
as nearly as possible : that it would not suffice 
for them to stay away and vote for neither, but 
that they were bound to vote for Captain Nolan ; 
something to that effect ; that those who would 
not actually vote for Captain Nolan would be 
held as black sheep and rotten branches, and 
traitors to their country. 

2667. Did he say those who would not vote 
for Nolan, or those who would not vote for 
Trench ? — No, those who would not vote for 
Nolan ; that it would not be sufficient for them 
to stay away and vote for neither. 

2668. You are quite sure that he stated this ? 
— I am. 

2669. And not at all in connection with their 
conscientious obligation to vote as their con- 
science directed ? — I do not recollect anything at 
all about conscience ; he may have mentioned 
something about it ; I do not recollect the whole 
of it. 

2670. You only recollect about six words of a 
long discourse ? — I do ; I recollect these particu- 
lar words which he used. 

2671. Do you recollect any other words besides 
those? — No, because there were not any other 
strong words. 

2672.. Who was the lady who he said was try- 
ing to induce voters to vote for Captain Trench ? 
— -He mentioned no name ; he said a lady. 


2673. Did the reverend gentleman describe to 

the people their constitutional right to use their 
vote according to their own wishes ?— He mav 
have done so. * 

2674. He may have sang a ballad for all T 

know, but did he do so ? — I do not recollect • T 
cannot state it positively. * 

2675. Do you remember it at all ? — No. 

2676. Do you think that he said it ?— I do not 
recollect. 

2677. Do you think that he said it?— I am 
not positive. 

2678. But do you think that he said it ?— What 
is the object of getting my thoughts. 

2679. A few moments ago you said that you 
thought something ? — 

Mr. Justice KeoglO The Witness puts a 
very sensible question. What is the use of 
asking the Witness his thoughts about what 
he does not recollect ? 

2680. Mr. MacDennot.'] Do you recollect his 
saying anything about the constitutional right of 
the people to vote as they wished ?— I have no 
thoughts about it. 

2681. Your mind is a tabula rasa with respect 

to that? — Yes. r 


Re-examined by Mr. Murphy 

2682. Did he say anything particular as to the 
lady who was interfering with the voters ?— He 
did not use any particular language ; he said 
that there was a certain lady who was inclined 
to influence Borne voters. 

2683. He did not mention her name ; but so 
far as you recollect did he point out in any way 
who she was, or anything which could guide 
you as to who she was? — No, not positively. 

2684. You state that you do not recollect any- 
thing about their voting according to their con- 
science at all? — He may have said something 
about it, and I dare say he did. 

2685. Was not it all pointed to voting for 
Captain Nolan, and not voting for Captain 
Trench ? — Most certainly. 

2686. Conscience was most distinctly and very 
strongly pointed in that way ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. John Kir wan, sworn ; Examined by Mi\ Persse. 


M t.Kiman. 2687. I believe you are the son of the late 

Mr. Kirwan of Castle Hackett ? — Yes. 

2688. You are an officer in the 7th Fusiliers ? 
— Yes. 

2689. Castle Hackett, I believe, is not far 
from Tuam ?— No, about five miles. 

2690. During the month of January last pre- 
ceding the election, did you happen to be in 
Tuam on several occasions? — Yes, I was there off 
and on nearly every day. 

2691. Did you experience any annoyance upon 
your visit to Tuam ? — No, not much ; in fact, 
none until just before the election. 

2692. Just before the election were you an- 
noyed by the mob?— Yes, the day before the 
election, on Monday, I think, I walked down the 
town with Mr. Bayle Bernard, one of the 
bishop’s sons, and when I was coming back a 
boy there, of the name of Slatterie, whom, I 
think, Mr. Charles Blake has mentipned, came 


after me, and hooted with the mob ; they used 
epithets ; they did not do anything to me, but 
just hooted all down the town with me. 

2693. Did any one of them say what should 
be done to anyone who voted for Trench? — Yes, 
a man at Athenry ; I do not know exactly his 
name, I think he is a jobber, turned round and 
said that he thought that any man who voted for 
Trench ought to be knocked down with an iron 
bar. 

2694. Were you, previously to January, in the 
habit of travelling between Tuam and Athenry? 
— Yes, frequently. 

2695. Do you know by appearance a man of 
the name of Pat Barrett? — Yes. 

2696. Did you see him at Athenry? — Yes, 
every day excepting the evening of the nomina- 
tion. 

2697. Where was he then?— In Galway, I 
believe ; I saw him at the nomination here. 

2698. Did , 
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2698.. Did Pat Barrett use any unfavourable 
expressions towards you ? — No, not personally. 

2699. Did j r ou hear him annoying any other 
people? — Frequently; he had a regular mob 
there, and no gentleman could get out of the 
train who was not hooted. 

2700. What did he say to you? — I do not re- 
member exactly. 

2701. Do you remember the nomination day ? 
— Yes. 

2702. You were going, I think, from Galway 
to Tuam on that day ? — Yes. 

2703. When you got out of the train at Gal- 
way, do you remember what occurred ? — Nothing 
at Galway, not at the station. 

2704. Do you remember meeting Mr. Roche ? 

— That was at Athenry ; that was in the morn- 
ing. I met Mr. Michael Roche at Athenry ; we 
always spoke to one another, and he came up 
and shook hands with me, and said, “ I must con- 
gratulate you.” I did not at all know what he 
meant, and when I got into Galway I heard 
afterwards that he had been telling people 

2705. Mr. Macdcnogh.] Do not tell us what 
you heard at present ? — I must explain how this 
occurred. 

2706. But I wish you to state facts ; the ex- 
planation may be elicited, if necessary ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] State what you 
know. 

It turned out that he thought that I was work- 
ing for Nolan, and then he congratulated me, 
and then lie saw me in the opposite box to what 
he was in on the day of the nomination here, 
and when he met me at Athenry he said, “You 
deceived me,” or some words to that effect ; he 
said, “ I thought that you were for Nolan, and I 
saw you in the opposite box.” The mob got 
round, and they hooted and yelled. Mr. Clorin 
was there, and they quieted, and I got out. 

2707. Except for Mr. Clorin’s assistance, what 
would have happened ? — I could not say. 

2708. Were you in any danger? — Yes, I did 
not feel at all comfortable at the position that I 
was in. 

2709. Who is Mr. Roche? — He is a tenant of 
ours. 

2710. Do you remember a Mr. Sheridan? — 
Yes, I saw a man there, and I was told that his 
name was Sheridan. 

2711-12. Did you see Major Ivirwan there? 
— Yes, I believe that he was there also. 

2713. Was he with Captain Nolan? — No, he 
was with Michael Roach, a tall gentleman, with 
a red beard. 

2714. You were at the nomination? — Yes. 

2715. Did you see Father Loftus? — I saw 
him at Athenry. 

2716. Do you remember Father Loftus saying 
anything about you? — After I went out there I 
walked up and down the platform with my 
father, and the mob began hooting and said, 
“ Down with the Kirwans,” or something, and 
Mr. Loftus said, “ Down with them and with 
the Kirwans,” as I passed him, touching him 
almost. 

2717. Was there a crowd there? — Yes, there 
was a lot of people on the platform. 

2718. You were in the town of Galway on the 
day of nomination? — Yes. 

2719. Were you pelted by anybody on that 
day? — Yes, I was in Mullins’ and Kyre’s shop, 
with Mr. Green and a number of gentry, and 
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standing at one of the counters there was a man 
cutting sugar, and they took up the sugar and 
began pelting me with it. 

2720. On the day of the nomination w'ere you 
at Tuam ? — Yes. 

2721. How did you get from the station at 
Tuam ; where did you go to? — I went with my 

Mr. Dennis Ivirwan’s, our agent. 

2/22. How did you get there; were you es- 
corted ? — No. 

2723. Were you in Galway on the day of the 
polling? — Yes. 

2724. Did you go back to Tuam on that dav? 
— I es. 

2725. Will you describe how you left the sta- 
tion at Tuam on the day of the polling?— I was 
going to walk out of the station with Mr. Bailey, 
one of our tenants, and as we were gome out, 
Mr. Hill, one of the magistrates, said, « By no 
means go out, I have brought down an escort 
for you ” ; and he brought up this escort, and I 
heard shouting down the town after me, but I 
turned aside, and away I went. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

2726. May I ask you when it was, precisely, 
that you were in Mullins’s and Kyre’s sdop ? — 
On the polling clay. 

2727 . And there was a little boy cutting sugar ? 
— I do not know who was cutting the sugar, I 
am sure. 

2728. Did not you see that he pelted people 
with sugar? — No, not the boy; it was some 
people at the counter. 

2729. Was the sugar thrown at you? — Yes. 

2730. Sweet to sweet; were you hurt at all? 
—No. 

2731. You have stated that Mr. Hill came to 
tell you about an escort ? — Yes ; I myself thought 
that it would not be safe, and I was going down 
there. 

2732. You were going out yourself, but you 
did not ? — Yes. 

2733. I understood you to say that you were 
going to your father’s agent? — No; it was on 
the day of the nomination that I was going to 
my father’s agent ; on the day of the polling I 
went straight up to the palace. 

2734. Did you vote? — No, I had not a vote: 

I wish that I had. 

2735. You saw your tenants vote, of course? 
— No, I did not see them vote. 

2736. What brought you to the poll ?— I came 
in with my father. 

2737. It was with a tenant of yours that you 
were about to leave the station? — Yes; he had 
been into Galway, and was going out ; I did not 
come in with him. 

2738. Did your father accompany you to the 
polling? — My father was staying in Galway, and 
met me at the station. I walked down as far as 
the Court-house here with him ; he had been in 
Galway on the Monday previous, and met me at 
the station, and then I walked down to the polling- 
place. 

2739. Did you see your father poll? — I did 
not. 

2740. But he was at the polling place ? — 
Yes. 

2741. I think you described that you were 
very much through the country ; I suppose that 
you were on leave at the time? — Yes; I had 
just come over. 

L 2 ' 2742. And 
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2742. And you were very much in the country ? 
— Yes, I was always going to Tuam ; I was 
always going to the palace. 

2743. You and the bishop’s son were walking 
through the town? — Yes. 

2744. Did you leave him and return? — No ; I 
went up to the palace. 

2745. Was it then that this fellow, Slatterie, 
attacked you ? — Yes. 


2746. He shouted, I suppose ?— He used oaths 
the whole time. 

2747. And you did not care about it? No. 

2748. And no personal injury was inflicted 
upon you? — No. 

2749. And you had not the least fear in vonr 
heart ? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Constable John Madigan, sworn Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


2750. Were you stationed at Dunmore in 
January last ? — I was. 

2751. 1 believe the Rev. Mr. Loftus is one of 
the clergymen there ? — He is one of the clergy- 
men there. 

2752. Did you attend Mass there in January? 
— I did on some of the Sundays. 

2753. Did you hear him address the neoplc 
from the altar ? — I did. 

2754. On more than one Sunday? — I did; I 
was there more than one Sunday. 

2755. Will you begin, so far as you can recol- 
lect, with the first of his addresses ; was it on the 
14th ? — I could not tell you what day it was. 

2756. Tell me what he said ? — He read Mass ; 
and he addressed the congregation, and said 
he expected they would vote for Captain 
Nolan. 

2757. Did he say anything- as to what would 
happen to anybody that did not vote for Captain 
Nolan ? You must go on, and give your evidence ; 
I am not going to lose time -with you. Do not 
mind either Mr. Loftus, or anybody else except 
his Lordship ?— I will tell what L know. He 
said that they had not to vote for Captain Trench, 
that they had to give their votes for Captain 
Nolan and the clergy and the bishops, and not 
to have them go to their graves branded as 
Cain. 

2758. Did lie say anything about young 
O’Laughlin? — Yes; I cannot exactly tell you 
all he said, hut he said that they were canvassino- 
for Captain Trench. 

2759. What did he say as to Mr. O’Laughlin? 
—He said he was there, rubbing his whiskers : 
Mr. Charles O’Laughlin. 

2760. Did he call him a blackguard ? — I can- 
not say. 

2761. Do not be looking at the priest; look 
at the Court ? — I am not. He made reference 
to Mr. Henry O’Laughlin. 

2762. What did lie say ?— He said that he 
was at the head of the blackguards. 

2763. Was that Charles’s brother ?— Yes. 

2764. Was he there?— I did not see him 
there. 

2765. Did he say that he was at the head of 
the blackguards? — Yes. 

2766. Doing what?— He said that they were 
canvassing for Captain Trench. 

2767. Did he say anything about Mr. Griffiths; 
you may as well tell me, and save time 1— I will 
He did; he spoke about Mr. Griffiths gettine 
the votes of some of Mr. Daly’s tenants, and said 
that there was no Mi-. Griffiths, roaster, but 
Mrs. Griffiths, and that she wore the breeches 
and that it would he hard to get a pair of them 
to fit her. 

2768. She is the agent’s wife ? — She is. 

2769. A lady in the town ? — Yes. 

2770. I suppose that the congregation roared 


out, as the people do here now? — They were 
laughing. 

2771. Were they laughing about the “brand 
of Cain ” ? — I cannot say whether they laughed 
or not at that. 

2772. Did you laugh at the “ brand of Cain ”? 
— I cannot say whether I laughed or not. 

2773. I suppose that you know who Cain was • 
was he another policeman ? — No. 

2774. Who Was lie ; do you know ?— Yes ; 
the man that killed Abel. 

2775. He was in the Garden of Eden, as they 
called it. Do you recollect a disturbance in 
Ballinasloe ? — No. 

2776. Did you hear him talk any Irish in the 
chapel?— I think he did talk Irish. I cannot 
say, for I understand both. 

2777. And that is the reason that you cannot 
tell me either. Did he say “ Moultli an pupple?” 
— I cannot say.. 

2778. That is the “ curse of the congregation?” 
— I cannot say. 

2779. Did he curse Mrs. Griffiths, by your 
oath ?— By my oath I do not know whether he 
did or not. 

2780. Did lie say that anything she should 
handle or go through would be cursed?— I 
cannot say. 

2781. Anything like that ? — I cannot say. 

2782. Had you any wool in your ears on that 
day?— No. 

9783. Do you reoollect when lie was talking 
about Mrs. Griffiths that the people struck their 
breasts, and said “ Oh ! oh” ? - I think I might be 
absent that day. 

2784. Do you recollect being absent the day 
when you saw the people beating their breasts? 

No, but I might have been absent one of the 
days. 

2785. Do you recollect there being a sough or 
a sob when he. spoke of Mrs. Griffiths? — I do 
not know. I did not take much notice of it, for 
I did not care how the matter went. 

2786. And you are not able to tell me whether 
she was cursed in your presence or not? — I have 
no recollection of it ; not the slightest. 

2787. Wasitthesame day that he said that 
“ Henry O’Laughlin was the head of the black- 
guards” that he cursed Mrs. Griffiths ?— That 
was the day I heard him talking of Mrs. 
Griffiths. 

2788. About the “breeches”? — Yes. 

2789. And that is all you recollect? — That is 
all what occurred in the chapel, but I did not 
think it would ever come to this. 

2790. Were you upon any escorts during the 
election ? — I was. 

2790. Where ? — I went out to meet Mr. 
.Barrett with a party outside the town the morn- 
ing of the 6th February. 

2792. Who is Mr. Barrett? — Mr. John 
Barrett 
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Barrett, the magistrate, and a landed pro- 
pritor. 

2793. Where was it?— Outside the town of 
Dunmore. 

2794. Was that on the polling- day ? — Yes. 

2795. Where was the polling place ; was it at 
Dunmore? — No, at Tuam. You have to pass 
through Dunmore to go to Tuam. As I was 
comino- in with Mr. Barrett up to the centre 
of the°town, to the hotel, I met a party going 
down, and they had a flag. 

2796. What flag was it ? — It had “God save 
Ireland” on it, I think; but I was paying more 
attention for fear they should strike Mr. Barrett 
with the stones than to the flag. 

2797. You were apprehensive that they would 
strike him? — I was. 

2798. Were they an excited mob?— They 


were. 

2799- Was there any priest with them? — The 
Rev. Mr. Loftus. 

2800. Had he a green sash on? — I cannot 


say. 

2801. Had he any green ribbons “ all round 
his hat”? — I cannot say, for it is very little 
looking I had, for I was watching for fear stones 
should be thrown at Mr. Barrett. 

2802. Were there stones thrown at yourself? 
There were stones thrown as we were leaving 
the town, going towards Tuam. 

2803. A parting salute ? — No. 

2804. Were there were stones thrown at you ? 
— Not at me ; but I arrested one which struck 
Mr. Thomas O’Laughlin. 

2805; Was Mr. Charles O’Laughlin with 
them ? — He was, and his father. 

2806. And were there stones flung that struck 
him? — Yes, Mr. O’Laughliu was struck. I 
cannot say whether he was struck with a stone, 
but I saw the blow made. I arrested the 
woman and gave her in charge. 

2807. Women were out as well as men? — 

Men and women, and boys. t 

2805. Had you to escort any gentlemans 
carriage to church about that time ? — Mr. Rhode 
stated that he was afraid of an attack being 
made upon him, and I went to meet his carriage 
outside the town with some of the men he re- 
quested. 

2809. Going to church ? — Going and return- 

2810. That was the Sunday after the election ? 
— I believe it was. 

2811. Did you escort Mr. Bowles also ?— Mr. 
Bowles also stated he was afraid, and I requested 
the men to have an eye to him. 

2812. Were you at the meeting at Dunmore, 
the big meeting ? — I was. 

2813. Did you see any priests there t — 1 saw 

a lot of them. _ . 

2814. Was your eyesight good at the tune . 


Yery fair. 

2815. Were there any green sashes there 

I cannot say, and I tell you the cause of it; 
we remained in the barrack and about the barrack, 
and that meeting was in the square. 

2816. You did not send down any ot your 
body about the meeting; do you know what a 
saddlecloth is?- Very well. 

2817. Did you see that?— I do not recollect 

seeing it. , _ T j 

2818. Did you see any green ribbons ± ao 
not recollect ; there might be 50 of them had it, 
and I not recollect it. 
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2819. Were there any flags? — No. 

2820. No banners? — No. 

2821. Was there a band there? — There was 
in Tuam. 

2822. Do you know party tunes? — Well, 
indeed very badly. 

2823. Are you a musician? — No. 

2824- Did you hear any tunes played? — Yes, 

I did. 

2825. Do you know “ Tramp, tramp, the boys 
are marching ”? — Yes, I think that was played. 

2826. And “ The wearing of the Green ” ? — I 
cannot say. 

2827. Do you consider that a party tune, as a 
policeman? — Well, I believe it is. At the time 
the band was playing we remained in the 
barracks. 


Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

2828. On the occasion of this Dunmore meet- 
ing you say that you were looking out that day ; 
was that a quiet meeting ? — It was. 

2829. Were there any acts of violence done 
that day ? — W ell, there was not, but at night 
there were some drunken squabbles. 

2830. But during the time that the meeting 
was held, there was no violence, as I understand? 
— No; I did not see or hear of any. 

2831. When you say Father Loftus came in 
with the voters, passing through Dunmore, was 
that body which was accompanying Father 
Loftus guilty of any acts of violence while he 
was with them? — They turned round and groaned 
at Mr. Barrett, and a few others with him. 

2832. But when Father Loftus was with 
them they did not attack any person ? — No. I 
did not see them at that time attack anybody. I 
went on before, to get the road cleared for Mr. 
Barrett. 

2833. I understand you to say that the person 
who was arrested for throwing stones was a 
woman? — She was. 

2834. With regard to what occurred in the 
chapel when Father Loftus was speaking, is it 
not true that during the time he was speaking 
the people were greatly amused and laughing ? 
— Well, 1 believe they did laugh at the time that 
he spoke about Mrs. Griffiths. . 

2835. Duriug any part of his discourse were 
you terrified?— I was not, for I had no cause to 
be terrified. 

2836. And you saw nobody else in the chapel 
terrified? — I do not know. 1 did not see any- 
body else terrified. 

2837. I suppose that Father Loftus himself 
was laughing when he was talking about Mr. 
Griffiths’ domestic control ?— I assure you I do 
not recollect. 


Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

2838. You live in the police barracks?— 

! do. 

2839. With your arms about you, and in a 

;lated barrack ? — Yes. , 

2840. If you were a poor man, living males 

iway in a lonely place, with a thatched house, 
ivould you be likely to be frightened about the 
‘ brand of Cain ” ? — I beg your pardon, I have 
a, house of my own. I lodge 

2841. Do you think that it would be likely to 

L 3 frighten 


Constable 
J. illadigun. 

6 April 1871. 
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Constable frighten people who lived in lonely places at 
J. Madigan. night, without a policeman to defend them, to 
6 April 1 872 Aliena they would be branded as Cain? — 
v ' ' Some people might be frightened, and others 
would not. 

2842. Would you be frightened? — I do not 
think I would. 

2843. You know Pat Barrett, of Athenry ? — 
I do. 


2844. How far is Athemy from Dunmorsl 
About 25 miles. 

■ 2 ? 45 ;. Pat Barrett at the Dnnmore meet 
mg ? — He was. 

2846. Mr. MacDermot .] Do von know as 
matter of fact, whether Mr. Henry O’Laughlin 
was fined for an assault?— I was not i n Co.m 
the day, but I heard he was. ° urt 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Sir Arthur Edward Guinness, Bart., Sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


Sir A. E. 
Guinness, 
Bari. 


2847. Were you in the county of Galway 
prior to the last election? — I came down to 
Galway on the Saturday before the election. 

2848. Did you witness anything with respect 
to the state of the country, or as to any excite- 
ment about the election, before the day of the 
polling ? — I drove from Galway to Cong on the 
Sunday, and the country was certainly in a very 
excited state. 

2849. How was that excitement manifested? 
— The people along the road seemed violent, and 
almost all the people along the road called out 
“ Hey for Nolan and I did not feel inclined 
to _ call out “Hey for Trench.” I thought, 
being alone with the driver, that it was much, 
better to keep quiet. 

2850. On the day of the polling, did some of 
your tenants accompany you?— Nearly all. 

2851. How did you bring them from the 
estate to the polling place ? — They came in the 
steamer across the lake. 

2852. Where did they land ? — They landed at 
Oughterard Quay, or rather we got boats there, 
and went up the river, for the road was 
flooded. [; 

2353. Did anything unusual meet your obser- 
vation on landing ? — No; there was no mob on 
the shore at landing ; there were a few men and 
boys. 

2854. Where did any mob appear between 
there and the polling place ?— I was warned at 
the quay that it was likely I would be assailed 
in going up to the town, and advised to send for 
the soldiers. I did not do so. I went on 
towards the town with my tenants, who were 
with me; a small band. We kept together as 
much as possible, and on the way up the people 
became very much excited, and hooted “ Down 
with Trench,” and things of that kind, and 
when we came near the centre of the town we 
were very severely pelted with stones. 

2855. Were you yourself struck ? — I was. 

2856. In what part? — On the back of mv 

head. J 

2857. With a stone ? — Yes. 

2858. Were any of the tenants struck? — 
There were three or four of them badly hurt. 

2859. At what distance from the polling place 
did the violence first commence ? — I think about 
300 or 400 yards; more, perhaps. 

2860. From that, until you reached the polling 

place, were you and your tenants, whom you had 
with you, m considerable danger?— Very con- 
siderable. J 

Had you ’ in fact ’ t0 fight y° ur wa y to 

Mr. Macdonogh.'] That is rather leading. 

Witness .] We had to fight our way in 


this respect, that we were conducted by 
I think, about 50 soldiers and 16 or 17 
police, and, I think, eight or 10 hussars 
and I do not think one man less would 
have done it. 

2862. Mr. Murphy .] Was it during the time 
that you were guarded by that escort that you 
were pelted in the way you have described?— 
We were slightly pelted after the escort arrived, 
but the principal pelting was only while we were 
in charge of the police, waiting for the soldiers 
to come up. 

2863. Was the blow which you were struck a 
severe one? — Yes, very severe; I was nearly 
stunned. 

2864. Did it cut you?— Yes, it cut through 
my hat. 

2865. Was is a felt hat, such as you have 
now ? — It was. 

2866. Did it cut through the felt hat and cut 
your head ? — It cut my head. 

2867. You felt stunned by that? — I felt 
rather stunned. 

2868. Did the men who were accompanying 
you to the poll express great alarm to you ?— 
Several of them said to me, “We will be mur- 
dered, sir.” 

2869. Do you believe they were in real ap- 
prehension of it at the time?— I know they 
were. 

2870. It was no groundless fear, from what 
you saw?— Well, I was not too happy myself, 
but I was determined to vote at any price. 

2871. Did anything occur, that you recollect, 
after having polled, on 1 caving the polling 
place ; how did you return or leave the place 
again ? — W e had a council with the officer in 
command of the police and the officer in com- 
mand of the soldiers, as to getting us down 
across some streams, and through the fields, so 
as to avoid the town, for they were rather afraid 
that the mob might be worse as we were going 
back. I declined to go, and I said, “We will 
go back through the town,” as there were several 
streams much swollen, and as some of my tenants 
umo were with me were old men, and I was 
afraid that there might be some difficulty in 
getting them that way. 

2872. Did you return with the same escort? 

With the same escort, and we were slightly 

pelted going back, but. the hussars kept the 
place tolerably clear, riding amongst the people 
with great violence ; and to that I attribute our 
not having been pelted a Becond, or rather a 
third time in going down. 

2873. How many of your tenants had accom- 
panied you?— I think 27 or 25; nearly all. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

2874. I am extremely happy to have the 
pleasure of seeing that the cut on the head is all 
gone ? — Yes, I have quite recovered it. 

2875. There is not the least trace of it? — 
Well, I cannot see well there, but I do not 
think there is. 

2876. I was looking; you know I feel a 
respectful anxiety about it, and I am glad to see 
that you are not injured ? — Thank you. 

2877. I believe you polled every one of your 
tenants? — No; the two parish priests and a 
gentleman who had been a clergyman in the 
Church of England, and had become a Roman 
Catholic himself, and others, two others, that 
was all ; all except those. 

2878. You polled all except two priests, the 
gentleman who had left the Church of England 
and joined the Church of Rome, and one other ? 
— Two others. 

2879. How many did you say voted alto- 
gether? — I think 27; it might have been 25; 
either 25 or 27. 

2880. I presume that those 25 were all Roman 
Catholics ? — No, there were two Protestants, 
my own agent and, I think, one other ; all the 
rest were Roman Catholics. 

2881. Who is the priest of the parish in which 
that portion of your estate is l — There are four 
parishes ; one was Mr. Lavelle, and another Mr. 
Hosty, another is curate, I forget his name, and 
the other is the priest of Maan, I forget his 
name. 

2882. I think that Father Lavelle has the 
honour of your acquaintance? — I have the plea- 
sure of knowing him. 

2883. How many of the 27 voters are in 
Father Lavelle’s parish ; try if you can remem- 
ber ? — I could make it out, but it would take 
some little time ; I should say about 14 or 15 ; 
13 perhaps. 

2884. You can give me more information 
about that if necessary? — I can, exactly. 

2885. If you please ; are there 14 or 15 
Roman Catholic parishioners of F ather Lavelle’s 
who are your tenants? — It is between eight and 
14, but I could not go closer. It might not be 
more than eight, but there are certainly eight of 
them. 

2886. Did you see Father Lavelle on the day 
of the polling ? — No. 

2887. Do you remember this having occurred 
at the poll ; that one of your tenants, when 
asked for whom he voted, said, “ I vote for my 
landlord”?— I did not hear it. 

2888. Do you happen to remember whether 
the words might have been “ I vote for my 
master ” ? — I did not hear it ; I heard nothing of 
that. 

2889. Do you know one of the tenants called 
Thomas Hollam ? — Y es. 

2890. Did you see him with a clergyman upon 
the day of the polling ? — No. 

2891. Did you see him on the day of the 
polling? — He came with me. I am not quite 
sure whether it \Y as Thomas, or the other. 
There are two brothers ; one of them came with 
me, and the other declined to come. 

2892. I am instructed to ask you this; was not 
one of the Hollams in company with a parish 
priest and proceeding to the polling place in 
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order to vote for Captain Nolan? — I am not Sir A. E. 
aware of that. Guinness, 

2893. Did you see him in company with the B art. 

priest? — No. — — 

2894. Did you see him without the priest ? — I " April * 8 ' 3, 
saw him without the priest. 

2895. Was he on his way by himself to the 
place [of polling ?— He was not by himself, his 
brother was with him; I may confuse the two 
men, but I am speaking of the Hollams ; they 
were together when I met them on the road ; 
there were several other men standing by whose 
names I do not know, but there were no clergy- 
men there. 

2896. Did you take hold of either of them ? 

— Certainly not ; I spoke to them both. One of 
them, indeed both of them, spoke Irish better 
than English, and one of them does not speak 
English at all. My agent was with me, and I 
asked him to speak for me, to ask them would 
they vote with me ; one of them, the elder of 
the two, I think, declined positively. He said I 
had not asked soon enough. The other said he 
was afraid now to vote with the priest. I said, 

“ Well, I will not in any way coerce you to vote 
with me. I am sorry you desert me, as you 
think I am going to be killed at Oughterard,” 
for they thought I was to be killed there ; and 
I said, “ I am sorry you desert me, and allow me 
to be killed by myself,” but I said, “ I know no 
difference between you and those who vote with 
me,” and he came afterwards. 

2897. You said what I should have supposed ; 
but I was instructed to ask you those questions, 
and it was my duty to ask you ; I am further in- 
structed to ask you this, do you know of those 
voters having got drunk? — Well, there was one 
voter who passed me going with the priests to 
the poll who was certainly very much the worse 
of liquor, and he was one of the two who did not 
vote with me. 

2898. Did you know of any drink being given 
to those voters who did vote with you ? — I gave 
them none beforehand. 

2899. I suppose that you had a glorious night 
afterwards? — No, we had no glorious night 
afterwards; they had their luncheon with me 
going back on the steamer ; a luncheon which 
you wonld not have objected to yourself. 

2900. I have no doubt of that; I know that 
well? — It was very plain; you can ask them 
what it was. 

2901. Indeed I shall not ; I shall ask nobody 
but yourself on that subject. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

2902. Did you in any way whatever, except in 
stating what you said, coerce your tenants, or 
hold out any inducement to them other than 
what you have told us ? — None whatever ; I 
went to see all my tenants, and asked them if 
they would come with me to Oughterard. 

2903. Did they express to you themselves any 
alarm about going to Oughterard ?— Yes, very 
much; some of them said they were too old; 
they would be killed by the mob that they were 
told would be there, and my greatest difficulty 
with them was the terror of the treatment that 
they would receive at Oughterard. 

2904. What was it that finally induced them ; 
do you recollect mentioning anything about your 
own personal danger? — Tne line I took with 
them all through was to say that I was going, and 

L 4 Idid 
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Sir A. E. I did not think they would desert me in going 
Guinness , to a place where they thought there was danger ; 
^ art - that they would stand by me, and also that I did 
ti April 1872 not they could wish to vote for a man who 
^ ' ' was the worst landlord in the country, and who 

was held up to us as a pattern landlord. 

2905. What did they say when you told them 
of your own personal clanger? — Several of them 
said " At the last election several of us were 
told not to vote for him because he was a bad 


landlord, and now we are told to vote for V 
because he is a good landlord; and we do T! 
know what he has done in the meantime ° 
.2908. When you told them you did not think 
they would desert you in a place of danger, w W 
did they answer to you ?— They said, « We 5 
never desert our landlord.” u 


[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Burton Persse, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Persse. 


Mr. 2907. I believe you reside near Athenry in 

B. Persse. this county ? — Yes. 

2908. I believe you are master of the Fox 
Hounds ? — Yes. 

2909. I suppose on several occasions in the 
month of J anuary last you were in the town of 
Athenry ? — Yes, frequently. 

2910. Do you know a man of the name of Pat 
Barrett ? — I do. 

2911. Do you remember on any particular 
occasion your carriage being stopped and stoned ? 
— I do on one occasion particularly. I do not 
call to mind the exact date. 

2912. But it was in January ? — It was. 

2913. Do you remember who the parties were 
who were present when your carriage was stoned ? 
— I know a great many of them, but the rino- 
leader of the mob was Barrett. 

2914. Pat Barrett? — Yes. 

2915. On any other occasion did Barrett use 
any abusive language towards you ? — Fre- 
quently. 

2916. And towards other people in your pre- 
sence ? — Wherever he had any opportunity to- 
wards any party who he thought was supporting 
Captain Trench. 

. 2917. Do you remember any language par- 
ticulary that he used? — He said on one occasion 
when my carriage was stoned, “ To hell with the 
Persse’s ; down with the Trench’s, and down with 
the landlords.” 

2918. On the day of the polling did you your- 
self poll at Portumna ? — I did. 

2919. Did some of your tenants poll there? — 
i es. 

2920. Do you recollect one of your tenants 
going with you to the poll, and there being any 
interference on the part of the priests ? — I do. 

2921. Will you state your recollection of what 
took place ? — He did not go with me at first to 
the poll, but I met him in the polling room, and I 
said to him, “ Cogan, are you going to vote with 
me as you promised?” “1 am, Sir,” was his 
reply. ^ “ Come then,” I said, “ till I get you a 
ticket.” He came with me to the tally-room ; 
when we got part of the way he put his hand in 
his pocket and said, “ Here is one ; they forced 
me to take it, hut I believe it is the wrong one.” 
it was a green ticket. 

2922. Was that one of Captain Nolan’s tickets ? 

2923. What happened to the tenant?— He 
came with me then to the tally-room, and I got 
him a white ticket along with my own. On 
leaving the tally-room, just at the door, he was 
met, or rather we were met, by two priests, and 
1 can in no better way describe it than that thev 
pounced on him, and walked on each side of the 
man aown to the polling-booth. When we got 
inside the door, just a8 he was getting up on the 


table, one of them said to him, « Mind what you 
are going to do,” or “ Take care what you are 
at.” I cannot say what the words were. It Waj 
either one or the other of those two sentences.' 
At the same time they made some stroke like 
that (putting his thumb to his breast ) on the man 
and he seemed to be so taken aback by that that 
he put his hands down and said, “ I will not 
vote at all now, sir.” I said to him, c; Well, my 
good man, I do not want you to vote if you do 
not like.” 

2924. Will you describe, as accurately as yon 
can, what the priest did with his hand ?— I could 
not say beyond that it was something like that 
( striking his breast with his finger ) ,• it was a 
stroke. 

2925. Was it done very rapidly ?— It was done 
as I do it now ( repeating the same action) ; just 
two strokes. 


Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

2926. I presume that at the time that all this 
occurred there was considerable excitement going 
on around you? — No, it was not; it was very 
quiet just there. 

• 2927. Do you mean to imply that they made 
some description of a mystic sign upon the man? 

Whatever it was it had a most magic effect 
upon him. 

2928. Will you give me the name of the 
clergyman who made this sign ? — I did not know 
either of the clergymen, but I asked immediatety 
afterwards the name of one of them, and I was 
told the name of one of them. 

2929. What was that name ? — Mr. Furlong. 

2930. Was Mr. Furlong the clergyman who, 
you say, attempted to electrify the man as you 
describe ? — I cannot say that it was he ; it was 
one of the two. The hand was put across my 
shoulder. 

2931. Was it a young priest or an old priest? 
— They were both young priests. 

2932. When this man produced another ticket 
first, did you conclude that he had been going for 
Captain Nolan ? — I could not conclude that, be- 
cause he had promised me most steadfastly all 
through to vote for Captain Trench. 

2933. But when he showed the tally-ticket for 
Nolan, did you not infer that he was going to vote 
for him ? — No, because he said it was against his 
will, and I tore up the ticket. 

2934. Did you ask him whether he was, in 
point of fact, going to vote for Captain Nolan ?— 
I asked him whether he was going to vote as he 
promised me, and he said, “ Certainly he was.” 

2935. That is, for Captain Trench? — Yes. 

2936. Notwithstanding the possession of the 
other ticket ? — Yea. 

2937. Did 
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2937. Did you tear up that ticket? — I did. He 
gave it to me voluntarily. 

2938. It was not necessary for you to keep it 
as a souvenir, but you tore it up at the time ? — 
I did not want it. 

2939. At the time that you tore it up did you 
come to the conclusion that he had accepted it 
for the purpose of voting for Captain Nolan? — 
I only tell you that the man told me that he took 
it against his will ; that he was forced to take it. 
Those were the words which he used. 


2940. Who did he say gave it to him? — Mr. 
Furlong asked him, “ What did you do with the 
ticket I gave you?” and my reply was, “ If you 
want to know, he gave it to me, and I tore 
it up.” 

2941. Then you found out, on inquiry, that 
the Rev. Mr. Furlong gave him the ticket? — I 
did. I only know, from my own knowledge, 
what he told me. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. J ohn Eyre, Junior, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Sergeant Armstrong. 


2942. Were you at the polling place at Por- 
tumna on the day of the election"? — Yes. 

2943. Were you in company any part of the 
time with Mr. Burton Persse ? — I was. 

2944. Do you recollect his coming (I do not 
know whether you happened to come with him), 
bringing a man as if to vote, accompanied by 
the priests ? — Yes. 

2945. Do you recollect seeing the man with 
Mr. Persse and two priests? — Yes. 

2946. You recollect the incident to which I 
refer? — Yes, perfectly. 

2947. Were you at the polling place when 
they approached, or had you come with them 
from any place?— I came from the horel with 
them ; from the tally-rooms to the polling-booth. 

2948. I suppose that you were aware that the 
man was coming with Mr. Burton Persse, as you 
supposed, to vote for Captain Trench ? — Mr. 
Persse told me so. 

2949. Do you recollect, just as you got close 
to the polling place, at the table, any thing occur- 
ring to the man with reference to the priests ? — 
Mr. Persse was before the man, and I was walk- 
ing after him, and I saw that there were two 
clergymen. I only recognised one of them, and 
that was Mr. Furlong. I was behind Mr. Persse, 
and the man was just going on the table to vote 
at the bench, and he stopped suddenly just as if 
he was chained to the ground. 

2950. Did you notice anything being done to 
him by either of the priests? — I cannot say I am 
sure, that any tiling was done to him. 

2951. You say he was in the act of ascending 
the table?— rYes. 

2952. And he stopped abruptly? — Yes, just 
as if he was caught hold of (but 1 do not say he 
was) ; just as if he was shot. I was watching 
him the whole time. 

2953. Did he go away without voting? — He 
did. 

2954. Did he say anything? — He said, “I 
cannot vote sir,” or something like that. I do 
not know whether those were the words. 

2955. Were the priest close to him at the 
time? — Quite close to him; against him; one 
on either side of him, as well as I can remem- 
ber. 

2956. Had you heard anything that passed 
between that man and Mr. Persse with refer- 
ence to his vote?— No. 

2957. And you are able to say that he went 
away without voting? — I saw him leave the 
booth then. There was a crowd in the booth at 
the time; he went into the town. I do not 
know whether he went back or not. 

2958. Are you able to say whether you saw 
either of the clergymen make any sign or put 
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their hands in any way in a significant manner 
to the voter ? —No, I cannot. 

_ 2959. You were behind, you say ? — I was be- 
hind, and Mr. Persse was in front. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

2960. Were you close to Mr. Persse? — The 
voter was between Mr. Persse and me — Cogan. 

2961. Were the priests one at each side of 
the man ? — They were going through the crowd 
off and on, on opposite sides, either before or 
behind. They were on the right and left of him, 
on either side. 

2962. Did you hear either of the priests speak 
to the man ? — In the tally-room I heard one of 
gentlemen ask him where was the ticket he had. 

2963. Did you see that ticket? — No. 

2964. Then you had not seen anything occur 
between Mr. Persse and the voter as to that 
ticket ? — No. 

2965. And you heard nothing upon that sub- 
ject? — Nothing but what I heard from Mr. 
Persse. He told me that he tore the ticket up. 

2966. Did you see Mr. Persse give him a 
white ticket in place of it ? — I saw the agent in 
the tally-room give him a ticket of Captain 
Trench’s. 

2967. When you first saw the man, was he as 
it were moving towards the table to record his 
vote ? — I did not see him till he came back to 
the hotel — to the tally-room. In the first in- 
stance, I was not in the polling-booth in the first 
place. I saw the man with Mr. Persse, and he 
came back to get him Captain Trench’s ticket 

2968. Then the first place where you saw the 
man that day was in the hotel ? — In the hotel, to 
my knowledge. 

2969. And that was before you and Mr. Persse 
went to the polling-booth ? — Yes. 

2970. Mr. Persse had brought him into the 
hotel ? — He followed Mr. Persse into the hotel. 
Mr. Persse was then going to get one for him- 
self, and this man Cogan sot one, and the man 
went quite contentedly, as I thought, with him. 
I know the man. 

2971. And you went with him? — I went with 
him, in company with Mr. Persse. 

2972. Had you exerted yourself upon the 
occasion of this election ? — I asked a few of my 
father’s tenants in that sort of way. 

2973. That is to say, that you canvassed the 
tenants ? — Yes, I asked his tenants to vote. 

2974. Did you bring up your father’s tenants ? 
— No, they were brought up for him. 

2975. Not by you? — No. 

2976. You had canvassed them?— Yes. 

2977. You had solicited their votes ? — Yes. 

2978. What did you tell them they had a 

M right 


Mr. 

B. Persse ; 
6 April 1872 . 


Mr. 

J. Eyre, jun. 
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Mr. right to do?— I asked them to vote with my 
J.Eyre,ym. father. 

- 7 — 2979. With their landlord ? —Yes. Before- 

o April 1S72. ^ anc[ some 0 £ promised to do so, and then 
did not ; others said they would stop at home, 
and would not go at all, and one man told me 
the afternoon before, about four o’clock, that he 
would come down and even stay in the yard if 
we liked, and would not go at all, and he was 
the very first man I saw when l went into the 
town of Portumna. 

2980. Did you see him vote? — No, I did not 
see him vote. He offered to go down into the 
yard, and stay there and be locked up, in fact ; 
he promised so faithfully that he would not go 
to the poll. 

2981. So that he led you to think that he was 
so sure to poll for you that it was superfluous to 
lock him up ? — No, he promised to stop at home, 
so that nobody could bring him. 

2982. And you refused to take that offer of 
his ? — I said there was no necessity for that ; if 
he gave his promise I thought he would keep 
it. 

2983. Did you give any drink to the tenants ? 
—No. 

2984. Upon that occasion ? — No. 

298.5. Upon the polling day? — No. 

2986. On the day before? — No. 

2987. At all? — No; at least, I may have 
given them a treat several times when I have 
met them, but not before the election. 

2988. The week before, we will say ? — No, 
nor for a mouth before that I can remember of 
my own knowledge. 

2989. After the polling did you give them 
any ? — No, I do not think 1 have given a drink 
to one of them since. I am certain I have not. 

2990. Were you present when they received 
it ? — No. 

2991. Where was it that you gave them the 
treat before the election ? — Several times. They 
are herds, two of them, and when they were at 
fairs I have given them a drink. 

2992. In the public-house, I suppose ? — In 
public-houses ; not in the street. 

2993. Were you canvassing at that time? — 
No. 

2994. When did you begin to canvass ? — I do 
not know ; in September last, I should say. 

2995. In September 1871 ? — I think so. I 
will not be certain ; about that time. 

2996. Were you at the Loughrea meeting of 
the gentlemen ? — No. 

2997. I suppose that you knew of the meet- 
ing? — I did. 

2998. Did you get one of the circulars ?— No, 
my father did. 

2999. One of those printed papei-s which we 
had hei-e ? — I was not in court yesterday. 

3000. Did you treat any of the voters in 
October ? — I do not think I did. No, I will not 
be certain. I might have done, but to the best 
of my belief I did not. 

3001. What would you say about November ? 
— I do not know 1 . 

3002. Did you treat any of them in November, 
before Christmas ? — Not to my knowledge; I 
do not remember it. 

3003. In December ? — Certainly not. 

3004. Certainly not in December; you are 
not sure as to November and October? — As well 
as I can remember, I do not think I did. 

3005. But you cannot undertake to say posi- 


tively that you did not?— I will not say I did 
not ; but to the best of my belief, I did not « 
well as I remember. ’ at 

3006. I may have misunderstood you ; I un . 
derstood you to say that you did not give any on 
the polling day, nor the day before, nor the week 
before, nor for a month before ? — I think I said 
that. 

3007. Then do me the favour just to reflect 
upon it ; did you or did you not, a month before 
the 6th of February, give drink to the voters?— 
No, I did not. 

3008. Then are you mistaken in your i-ecoI- 
lection when you say that about a month before 
you gave it?— As well as I remember, I did not 
say that I gave it at all, only that I might have 
done ; but to the best of my belief I did not <nve 
any for a month before the election. 

3009. That will carry us back to the 1st of 
January? — The election was the 6th of Fe- 
bruary. 

3010. Can you l-ecollect whether you gave 
drink to the voters in Januai-y? — I did not, to- 
the best of my belief. 

3011. In December, did you? — I will not be 
certain, but to the best of my belief I did not. 

3012. To the best of your belief, did you or 
did you not, give drink to the voters in Novem- 
ber? — To the best of my belief, I did not; I do 
not remember upon any occasion giving them 
drink for the last couple of months or so before 
the election ; I do not remember giving driuk to 
any particular voter, or to any voter to my know- 
ledge. 

3013. Two months before the election would 
bring us to the early part of December ; now in 
November and October ? — I cannot remember so 
far back; evei-y drink I give I do not note it 
down in a pocket-book. 

3014. 1 do not suppose you would ; I had not 
the least idea of that ; now often had you brought 
them into public-houses in October and Novem- 
ber?— I do not think I ever brought, to the best 
of my knowledge, any voter into a public-house 
in October and November to give them a drink ; 
I do not l-emember bringing them at all. 

3015. Finding them in, did you treat them? 
— I have no recollection of finding them in, 
either. 

3016. Do you know anything about a person 
of the name of Shine, who kept a public-house ; 
you do not know that part of the country ; is that 
the state of your memory now as to treating the 
voters, that you do not i-eniember? — Do not 
remember what ? 

3017. That you do not remember treating the 
voters? — I do not remember treating the voters; 
I swear that positively. 

3018. Will you swear that you did not? — No, 
I will not. 

301 9. You began to canvass for Captain Trench 
in November ; will you swear that you did not 
treat a single voter after September ? — I will, I 
think, I think I will ; I will not be cei-tain, not 
with the knowledge of his being a voter I did 
not. 

3020. You are in a state of incertitude about 
it? — Yes. 


Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

3021. As well as I understand you, some of 
your voters happen to be herds in your fathers 
employ ? — Yes. 

V J 3022. If 
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3022. If you met them at fairs or markets in 
the way of business, you would give them a 
drink? — As servants. 

3023. Mr. Macdonogh. ] Was there a dinner 
given to the voters at the hotel at Portumna on 
'the day of the polling? — I had some luncheon 
there ; there was luncheon there for anyone who 
liked to take it. 

3024. Did you see the voters there ? — I did. 

3025. Was there a dinner given them ? — I do 
not know whether it was given to them or not ; 
I had luncheon there, and I did not pay for it. 

3026. Did they have luncheon there ? — I do 
not know, 1 will not be certain ; there was such 
a concourse of people going in and out of a large 
public hotel, that I cannot recollect seeing any 
voters eating luncheon ; it was a large room ; 
the hotel was crowded. 


3027. Did not your father pay for it?— Not to Mr. 

my knowledge. J. Eyre, jun. 

3028. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] I suppose a 

polling day is not necessarily a fast day ? — No. 6 April i 87 s. 

i 3029. People must eat and drink then ? — I 
think so. 

3030. So does everybody else, except my 
learned friend, Mr. Macdonogh. When you meet 
a herd or a servant in your father’s employment, 
would you give him a treat? — I would. 

3031. Are you the young heir ? — I believe so; 

I am Eyre by name. 

3032 . That being the case, that you are Eyre 
by name and heir by nature, did you ever give 
any voter drink as a voter, to get round him and 
get his vote ? — Certainly not. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Daniel Lyons, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


3033. You are a tenant of Lord Dunsandle’s? 
— My father is. 

3034. In what part of the county does your 
father reside ? — Beyond Athenry. 

3035. Previous to the election, did any people 
visit that part of the country who were strangers 
to you ? — There was a party that knocked at my 
father’s house at a late hour one night. 

3036. Where were you at that time, were you 
in your bed ? — I was. 

3037. Did anyone in the house get up to answer 
the knock? — I got up, and I felt them run away 
before I got up. 

3038. Did you do anything yourself? — I did 
not. 

3039. Had they said anything before they ran 
away ? — They only gave a knock ; there are two 
doors to the house : one knocked at the front, and 
another knocked at the back door, with either a 
stick or a whip. 

3040. Did you see them running away? — 
No. 

3041. Were you able to conclude whether 
there were many people there ? — I could not say, 
I did not see them. 

3042. Was there anything posted on your 
father’s door ? — Yes ; the next morning I got a 
notice posted on the door. 

3043. Look at that ( handing a paper to the 
Witness). Did you find that notice posted on 
the door ? — I did. I found that ( handing hack 
the paper to the learned counsel). 

3044. It is in these terms : “ Take notice, if 
you vote for Trench, you will get to know the 
result of it before many days. Let no bribery 
tempt you to do it, or if you do, Rory will soon 
give you a call. Good night.” Was that sub- 
scribed to it ? — Y r es. 

3045. You father is a voter, I suppose ? — Yes, 
he has a vote. 

3046. Have you a vote yourself ?— No. 

3047. Did your father vote at all ? — No. 

3048. What was the nearest polling place to 
your father’s residence ? — Loughrea. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdermot. 

3049. About what time did you get that notice 
on the door ? — I did not take down the day of 
the month, but I think it was between 10 and 15 
days before the polling day. 

3050. Do you know the handwriting of it ? — 
No. I mean that I do not know the man that 
wrote it. 

3051. Are you a judge of handwriting ? — If a 
241—1. 


man writes to me for a few times I know his D. Lyons. 
handwriting. 

3052. Did you ever see any handwriting like 
that before ?— To the best of my knowledge and 
belief, I did not. 

3053. Do you write yourself? — Yes. 

3054. Does your father write? — Yes. 

3055. Have you any other members of your 
family? — Yes, 1 have a brother. 

3056. Does he write ? — He does. 

3057. Did you tell Lord Dunsandle, your land- 
lord, that you got the notice ? — I got this on 
Sunday, and I went up on the Monday morning 
and handed it to Mr. Daly. 

3058. That is your landlord’s agent? — Yes. 

3059. And you told him, that having got that, 
it would not be pleasant to vote? — I did not 
speak about voting. I have no vote. I never 
told my father about it until after I handed it to 
Mr. Daly, and then I told my father. 

3060. You carried it to Mr. Daly, and after- 
wards informed your father of it? — Yes. 

3061. Why did you not tell your father at 
first? — For fear he might be frightened. I did 
not care much about it. 

3062. You were not frightened? — Not a bit. 

3063. Are you a less timid man than your 
father ; is he not just as good a soldier as you are ? 

— Indeed he might be better. 

3064. The crowd that was outside the door 
ran away when they heard you coming to the 
door ? — They did not hear me coming to the door ; 
they ran when they knocked. 

3065. It did not appear to you that there was 
a dangerous mob from Westmeath at all ? — No ; 

I did not think they were very dangerous when 
they ran. 

3066. How many people were there there ? — 

I cannot say. 

3067. Are you prepared to swear that there 
were three people there ? — I would not. 

3068. Nor two there ? — No. 

. 3069. Then it might not be a mob at all ? — 

No. 

3070. Did you use the word “ mob ” in your 
direct examination ? — No, I said there were 
parties. 

3071. Are you prepared to swear that there 
was more than one person there? — No, I will 
not. 

3072. What night in the week was it? — It • 
was a Saturday night. 

3073. Is that a market day or a fair day ? — It 
is a market night in Galway. 

3074. And people coming home from market, 

m2 I suppose. 
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D. Lyons. I suppose, occasionally pass your door at night ? 
_ . — ~ — , — They do ; any parties that were coining beyond 

SApnllSja. W0U M p asa by . 

3075. It seems that the notice was guarding 
against bribery. I suppose that you would not 
be capable of taking a bribe, would you ? — I was 
not offered it. 

3076. Then you were not tempted? — No, I 
was not. 

3077. I suppose that you would consider it a 
great crime to take a bribe? — Yes. 

3078. Nothing would induce you to take a 
bribe?— Well, I do not think I would take a bribe. 


3079. So you think the notice quite useless 
addressed to a voter of your incorruptible prin- 
ciples ?— It was not intended for me; it might 
have been useful for my father and brother. ^ 

3080. Might they take a bribe ? — I could not 
tell. 

3081. Were they suspected at the time of a 
disposition to take a bribe according to your own 
views? — I could not answer that question; niv 
candid opinion is that they would not take a 
bribe. 


[The Witness withdrew. 


J. Lyons. 


John Lyons, sworn; Examined by Mr. Persse. 


3082. Do you remember last January anyone 
coming to your house at night ? — I do not recol- 
lect the time. 

3083. But before the election? — Yes, I do. 

3084. At night? — I recollect. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Is this the father of 
the last Witness ? 

3085. Mr. Persse .] Yes, my Lord. (To the Wit- 
ness). Do you remember hearing people come 
about your house ? — No, I did not hear them. 

3086. Did you hear anybody’s voices outside 
the house ? — I did not hear it. 

3087. Did you ever see that letter before 
( handing a letter to the Witness )? — I never saw 
anything like it before this. 

3088. Are you a voter ? — Yes, I am . 

3089. Did you vote at the election? — I did not 
vote at the election at all. 

3090. Did you ever promise to vote ?— I did. 

r 3 j 9 l; Wilom did y° u promise to vote for?— 
Lord Dunsandle asked me to vote for Captain 
Trench. 1 

3092. Did you say that you would?— I did. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

3093. When did Lord Dunsandle ask you to 
vote for Captain Trench ? — Some time before the 
election. 

3094. How many months?— I could not ex- 
actly say. It was less than a month. 

3095. Did he come to your house ? — He did. 

3096. Was his agent with him ?— He was. 

3097. Was the bailiff with him ?— No. 

3098. Tell us the conversation which occurred 

between you and Lord Dunsandle in the presence 
ot the agent?— He told me that he came to ask 
me to vote for Captain Trench, and that is all 
the conversation that 1 recollect. 

3099. What was your answer? — My answer 
was, that I told him I would do what he recom- 
mended me to do, and asked me to do so. 

, ■ Dld yo« receive any message ; did the 

bailiff come from Lord Dunsandle to the tenants 


afterwards ?— I never received a letter nor any 
directions from any man ; from the bailiff, nor 
anybody else. 

3101. Then the bailiff never came to you after- 
wards ?: — No. 

3102. You are quite sure that you received no 
directions to stay at home from Lord Dunsandle ? 
— No ; I got no directions from him. 

3103. Nor from the bailiff? — Nor from the 
bailiff'. 

3104. Nor from the agent? — Nor from the 
agent ; I got no directions from either of them. 

3105. I think you said you never saw that 
letter before ? — I did not ; I never saw it in my 
life before this. 

3106. And you heard no more that night?— I 
did not. 

3107. And you were not frightened?— It might 
be. that I was fast asleep, and I would hear no 
noise whatever ; I did not hear a word pro nor 
con. 

3108. You did not go to the poll? — I am a 
little hard of hearing. 

.3109. I will try to speak louder for you? — I 
will try to understand you, if I possibly can. 

3110. What was your polling place; if you 
wanted to vote, where would you go to ? — I did 
not choose to get up at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I did not go and vote for anybody ; that 
was all the reason I had ; indeed it was. 

3111. 1 ou had some regard for your own com- 
fort, and you would not get up at three in the 
morning ? — I did not. 

3112. I suppose that your wife would not let 
you get up ; she is anxious foryour health ? — She 
would not prevent me if I chose ; if I chose I 
would get away ; I would not get up at three 
o’clock and go 15 or 16 miles to Ballinasloe, and 
so I stayed at home. 

3113. That was your reason? — Yes, that was 
my reason. 

3114. And nobody prevented your going if 
you liked ? — No. 


[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. 

W. Daly. 


Mr. William Daly, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

y< 3H5. Ake you agent for Lord Dunsandle t~ 3119. Will yon tell me about how many of 

M 3116 - ^ve there are about 160 voters on ^0?“ *** 

his estate ? — Between 150 and 160. 

1 • 3 l Lorcl Dunsandle, or you on 

cSS-S. men for their f ” 

3118. About how many promises did you get? 
pr ° 1 ? 18 J ed ’ I witJ l one or exceptions; 

5 50 promised, but I did not see the whole 
of them; there were a few 1 did not see. 


you a . 

on his Luu C i Q uwrr 

3121. Is that ( handing a paper to Witness ) the 
document that he brought to you ? — Yes, that is 

3122. What chapel were you in the habit of 
attending up to the agitation about the election ? 
— Kiltulla Chapel. 

3123. Did 
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3123. Did you desist from attending there ? — 
Yes; I went to another church. 

3124. Had you reasons for ceasing your at- 
tendance at your usual parish chapel? — Yes; I 
heard that the clergyman was going to talk about 
the election, and I did not like attending there 
when a political matter was spoken of in the 
chapel, so I went somewhere else. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdermot. 

3125. You say that Dan Lyons gave you that 
notice? — Yes. 

3126. Did he tell you, when he handed you 
the notice, that he did not think much about it ? 
— I do not think 1 asked him ; he gave me the 
notice ; I was going out shooting, I and put it in 
my pocket, and locked it up. 

3127. Did he tell you why he brought it to 
you 1 — l.e brought it t6 me and said he wished I 
would give him a gun for his protection ; he was 
afraid that the people might come to his house ; 
I was going out shooting ; he said, “ Well, I wish 
you would give me a gun, it would be a great 
protection to me it might be a few minutes 
after seeing the gun in my hand that he said some 
words to that effect ; he said, “ I wish you would 
get his lordship to give me a gun.” 

3128. And then he produced the notice as a 
reason for it ? — He gave me the notice before that. 

3129. Did he tell you that he had not shown 
the notice to his father? — No. 

3130. Could you fix about the time when that 
was ? — I think it was about the middle of J anuary ; 

I could not exactly say the date. 

3131. Did you ever speak to his father about 
the notice afterwards ? — Never. 

3132. Did you ever speak to anyone of the 
family about the notice ? — No. 

3133. You just put it in your pocket ? — I just 
put it in my pocket. 

3134. And thought no more of it? — And 
thought no more of it. 

3135. You say that only six of the tenants voted 
for Captain Trench ; I suppose those voters were 
all of the Catholic religion ; No ; I think the six 
that voted were Protestants. 

3136. I mean the 154 that did not vote for 
Captain Trench ; I presume they were Catholic 
voters ? — Yes. 

3137. Did they actually vote for Captain 
Nolan, or did they stay at home ? — A great many ; 
nearly all of them voted for Captain Nolan. 

3138. And some few stopped at home? — Yes. 

3139. Did you yourself personally canvass all 
those tenants ? — Yes, 


3140. Did you canvass them more than once? 
— Y es, more than once. 

3141. How often were you at the house of 
John Lyons, the father? — Only once. 

3142. How many times did you go to the other 
people's houses ? — Once. 


,uu a,uu mat you went more 
than once ?— I met them in December, I think it 
was, and 1 asked them personally and individually 
“ they would vote; that Lord Dunsandle would 
be much obliged if they would give him then- 
votes ; that he was going to support Captain 
Trench ; and they all said “ Yes.” 

3144. Did you, in fact, canvass them, after 
the Doughrea meeting. ? — Yes ; after the Lou»h- 
rea meeting, I think; yes, it ivas after the 
Loughrea meeting. 

3145. What did they say then? — A oreat 
many of them said they were afraid they could 
not keep their promise. 

3146. Afraid of what?- Some of them said 
they would not go against their priests ; others 
would uot go against their creed and their country, 
and some of them gave me no reason. I did uot 
ask them when they refused me ; I said nothin** 
but went off. 

3147. This, you think, was after the Loughrea 
meeting ? — This was after the Loughrea meeting. 


Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

3148. Some of them said they were afraid? — 
Yes, afraid of mobs ; and that they were afraid 
of intimidation; that they did not know what 
would happen if they were going to market. One 
man told me he was met by two people coming 
out of Athenry, who told him to take care what 
he was about, and not to vote for Captain Trench. 
There were eight or ten voters together, and I 
asked them whether they would vote for Captain 
Trench, and they said “No,” and I made some 
remarks, and one man said, “ Oh, Mr. William, 
you want us to have the blood of St. Ruth upon 
us.” 

3149. Young Lyons was speaking about the 
gun ; what did young Lyons say ? — He said that 
there were mobs going up and down the road in 
his village constantly, and that he thought if he 
had a gun it would be a great protection. He 
would feel much more comfortable if he had a 
gun in his house. I said I did not think he 
would get one. I saw no necessity for his getting 
a gun, and I refused him. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


After an Adjournment, 


Mr. James O’Brien, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


3150. Are you a tenant of Lord Dunsandle ? 
— I am. 

3151. Did he ask you to vote for Captain 
Trench at the last election ? — He did. 

3152. Did you promise that you would? — I 
promised him that I would. 

3153. After that do you recollect any people 
coming to your house that night? — Yes; my 
window was knocked out. I was asked to vote 
for Captain Trench ; and my answer was that I 
would vote for Captain Nolan; which I did. 

3154. Do you know whether it was one per- 
son, or more than one, who were outside wnen 

241—1. 


they were at the window ? — I could not say 
whether there were one, or two, or three. 

3155. Did you hear a voice ? — I did. 

3156. Were you in bed at the time? — Yes. 

3157. Did you get up? — No. 

3158. Did they speak through the window? — 
Yes. 

3159. What did the voice say ?— They desired 
me not to vote for Trench, and I said that I 
would not. 

3 160. And did you vote against him ; did you 
vote for Captain Nolan? — I did. 

ai 3 3161. About 


Mr. 

W. Daly. 
6 April 1872^ 


Mr. 

J. O'Brien. - 
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Mr. 3161. About, what time of night was it? — 

J. O'Brien. About one o’clock. 

- . ~TT a 3162. The dead hour of the night? — Yes. 
oApril 1871 . 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 

3163. When was it that you promised Lord 
Dunsandle to vote for Captain Trench ? — It was 
early, about the 5th of December, I think. I 
promised the agent in his office. 

3164. The agent is Mr. Daly, I suppose? — 
Yes. 

3165. Had you gone to pay rent ? — Yes. 

3166. And you being there, he asked you to 
vote for Captain Trench ? — Yes. 

3167. You knew nothing about the other can- 
didates at the time, I suppose ? — Captain Nolan 
was speaking to me, and I said that I would do 
whatever my landlord would recommend me in 
that way. 

3168. That was the answer which you gave to 
Captain Nolan? — Yes. 

3169. When did this voice address you ; about 
what time ? — I do not know the exact date ; it 
was a Saturday night. I kept no account of the 
date. 

3170. It was in January, I suppose ; how near 
to the election was it ? — It was before the elec- 
tion. 

3171. How close to the election was it? — I 
cannot say exactly ; about a fortnight or so. I 
cannot say exactly what time. 

3172. You were awakened out of your sleep at 
night, and you heard a voice?— Yes. 

3173. What did the voice say? — The voice 
desired me not to vote for Captain Trench ; and 
I said that I would not, and that I had promised 
to vote for Captain Nolan. 

3174. And that you would ? — That I would, 
and I did, and I would again if I was required. 

3175. Are you a Homan Catholic? — I am. 

3176. Did you know that he was a Homan 
Catholic? — I knew that Captain Nolan was. 

3177. Did you know that Captain Trench was 
a Protestant gentlemen ? — I did. 

3178. Did you know that the family of the 
Nolans had been a long time in this country ? — 

I did. 

3179. And that they had always been a Ro- 
man Catholic family ? — I knew that. 

3180. Did you vote according to your con- 
science and your belief? — I did. 

3181. And woidd you prefer that a Roman 
Catholic gentleman should represent you rather 
than a Protestant. ? — Yes ; and if left to myself I 
would vote for a Roman Catholic in preference 
to a Protestant. 

3182. That is, if .your landlord did not inter- 
fere with you? — If my landlord did not interfere 
with me. 

3183. You would vote according td your con- 
science and your religious belief? — I would. 

3184. Do you know that a question of very 
great importance in the estimation of the Roman 
Catholic clergy of Ireland, namely, their right 
to educate their own young people according to 
their own religious views, was a question en- 
gaging popular attention ? — I heard of it ; I did 
not study it. 

3185. Is it your opinion that the children of 
Roman Catholics, whilst they are to get secular 
education, ought to be taught the principles of 
their own creed ? — It is. 


3186. And that religion and education should 
go together ? — I do think so. 

3187. Were those your principles and views? 

— They are, and were. 

3188. I hope that the voice did not alarm you? 
— No, it was not the voice which made me vote 
as I did vote. I went with the people. 

31 89. And whatyoubelieved were the sentiments 
of the majority of the people of Galway ?— Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

3190. Was there no mob at all in your neigh- 
bourhood ? — I saw people walking on the road. 

3191. And you were afraid of them ?— I was 
afraid of them. 

3192. Who told you of the importance of 
having your child educated in the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith ? — I read it in the newspapers. 

3193. Were you at mass ? — I was. 

3194. Did you get any advice? — I would be 
guided by the priest. 

3195. Who was he? — Father Kelly. 

3196. Father Kelly called upon you, to do 
what? — To vote according to our consciences, I 
suppose. 

3197. What did he say?— He said nothing; 
and he did not press them, or anything else. 

3198. Provided they voted according to their 
conscience? — Yes, as the country was doing. 

3199. Did he say anything about the pnests? 

— No. 

3200. Or about the bishops? — No. 

3201. Or about hell? — No. 

3202. Or about small-pox ? — No. 

3203. Or about anybody who would vote for 
Trench ? — No. 

3204. Did lie say that he was ordered to ex- 
plain to the people ?— He did not; he asked them 
himself. 

3205. Had he directions to explain to the 
people ; did he address a long sermon to them ? — 
He did. 

3206. Did he address them about the election? 
— No, he was not addressing them about the 
election. 

3207. Did he take down their names? — He 
did ; he sent round to the neighbourhood, and he 
said that they ought to give him their names. 

3208. Had you given him your name at the 
time that you had promised Lord DunsancUe to 
vote ?— No. 

3209. Was it after the fellows came to your 
house at night that you changed your mind ? — 
No, I had changed it before, and my conscience 
also went with it. 

3210. Do you mean that you would vote for a 
Protestant? — No, I do not mean to say that 

3211. What is your opinion? — My opinion is 
that the Trench family were always opposed to 
our religion, and I considered it fair for me to 
vote against them. 

3212. Was it in the newspapers that you saw 
that?— Yes. 

32 13. Have you read Father Lavelle’s speech ? 
— I have not read it. 

3214. Did you read that Sir Thomas Burke 
was called a liar ? — I believe that he was a good 
Roman Catholic, and a good landlord. 

3215. And that he was no liar? — I believe he 
is no liar. 

3216. Did you attend any of the meetings?— 
No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Peter Flanaghan, sworn ; 

3217. Who is your landlord? — Lord Dun- 
sandle. 

3218. Where do you live? — At Triwan. 

3219. Do you recollect, before the election, 
hearing any noise at your door at niglit ? — I do. 

3220. What did you hear ; was it the sound 
of voices ? — Yes, the sound of voices. 

3221. What was it that you say you heard, 
the sound of voices? — Yes. 

3222. Were you able to distinguish the sound 
of many voices '? — There were only two speaking. 

3223. Did they knock at your door? — They did. 

3224. What did they say ? — They called and 
asked, “ was it here Peter Flanaghan stopped,” 
and I answered and said, “ that it was.” 

3225. Were you in bed at the time that they 
came ? — Yes. 

3226. Did you get up to answer them? — 
No; I sat up in my bed, and answered them from 
where I was. 

3227. When you said it was, what further 
was said ? — That they were informed that I was 
going to vote for Captain Trench, and I told 
them that whoever informed them misinformed 
them, and they said, “ Let us not have to come 
here again.” They walked oft' then from the 
road. 

3228. And you saw no more of them, I believe? 
—No. 

3229. And you had not any wish to see any 
more of them, I suppose ? — No. 

3230. Did you vote at all ? — No. 

3231. Had you said anything as to how you 
would vote, to Mr. Daly ? — I had. 

3232 . How had you said to Mr. Daly that you 
would vote ? — He asked me for my vote. I said 
that I would go with them. 

3233. As you had always done before, I sup- 
pose? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

3234. You say you always voted with the 
Dunsandies ? — I did. 

3235. Did you ever vote for a member of the 
Clancarty family before ? — I did. 

3236. For whom did you vote ? — For Lord 
Dunlo. 

3237. At the previous election ? — Yes. 

3238. You say that you told the two voices 
that they were misinformed, when they said that 
you were going to vote for Trench; had you 
them made up your mind that you would vote 
for Trench ? — No. 

3239. When had you made up your mind to 
vote for Trench ? — It was long after that ; I could 
not exactly say when. 

3240. How* long before the election was it 
that this occurred? — I cannot say. 

3241. Was it a fortnight before the election? 
— I t hin k so ; I cannot be sure. 

3242. How soon after it occurred did you tell 
Mr. Daly about the visit which you had had? — 


Examined by Mi-. Murphy. 

I did not tell Mr. Daly at all ; some other party 
came to me. 

3243. Who was the person that told him? — I 
do not know exactly ; I believe it was Lyons. 

3244. Did you receive a visit on the same night 
that Lyons got that poster on his door ? — Yes. 

3245. How long after you heard the voices 
was it, that you made up your mind to stay at 
home ? — I could not swear. 

3246. Was it a week afterwards? — I could 
not say. I did not take it down. 

3247. Are you a Catholic? — I am. 

3248. Do you prefer voting for a Catholic or for 
a Protestant ? — According to what I see, I would 
vote for a Catholic before a Protestant. 

3249. If your landlord had not interfered with 
you, would you have voted for Nolan or Trench ? 
— if no man interfered I would sooner take Nolan. 

3250. Do you not think that that was the view 
of most men around ? — I cannot say what is the 
view of another man. 

3251. Supposing that no man interfered, do 
you not think from what they were saying to 
you, that they were prepared to vote for Nolan 
instead of Trench ? — Yes. 

3252. You have no doubt about it ? — No. 

3253. And were you sorry that you could not 
vote for Nolan ? — I should like to oblige them. 

3254. Were you sorry that you could not vote 
for Nolan ? — I do not know. 

3255. Would you be glad if your landlord 
sent you word that you could do what you 
liked ? — Yes, and I should go for Nolan. 

3256. And would not you be glad to do it? 
— I would. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

3257. You say that you were asked whether 
you would vote tor a Catholic or for a Protestant ; 
would it matter much to you whether your land- 
lord was a Catholic or a Protestant; I suppose 
that you would not mind it one bit? — It would 
be according as he was. 

3258. I suppose that if the rent was 3 1, an 
acre to a Protestant, you would not prefer pay- 
ing 3 /. 1 s. to a Catholic ? — I should take the 
cheapest man. 

3259. Would you not judge of his religion 
chiefly by the low rent ; the lower the rent the 
better the man ; is not that the case ? — That is 
the case. 

3260. And no matter what his religion was it’ 
he was a good man? — If he was a good liberal 
Protestant, or a good Catholic, I would vote for 
him if he was of good principle and liberal to the 
tenant. 

3261. That is the proper liberal view ? — Yes. 

3262. The Dunsandies were always good 
landlords to you r — Very good. 

3263. And you were always ready to oblige 
them? — I would always oblige them if I could. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Launcelot Mangan, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Pei sse. 


3264. I believe you are an extensive Miller 
and Baker ? — I am. 

3265 . Are you a tenant of Lord Gough ? — Yes. 

3266. Previous to the last election had you 
promised any one to vote for Captain Trench ? — 
I had stated that I would vote for Captain Trench 
on certain conditions, when he was first pro- 
pounded as a candidate, when I first heard of his 
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name; he was for denominational education, and 
for so much of Home Rule as was obtainable, 
and he stated that he would take no situation 
under any Government, Whig or Tory : and I 
stated that I would certainly vote for him, and 
that I thought that he would be a great acquisi- 
tion for Galway from such a bigoted family to 
espouse those sentiments, and there being nothing 
M 4 to 


Mr. P. 
Flanaghan. 

6 April 1872. 


Mr. 

L. Mangan. 
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Mr. to say against him, and I wished to be guaranteed 
L. Mangan. that he would not desert people who took up his 

-i , 0 _, cause. I stated this at first, when I was asked 
oApril 1871 . what j thought of him . 

3267. Notwithstanding his many qualifications, 
I believe that you did not carry out your inten- 
tions to vote for him? — No. 

3268. Can you state your reasons for not having 
kept your intention? — Father Kemmy called upon 
me on business, and he stated that my establish- 
ment in Loughrea was ruined in consequence of 
my having promised to vote for Trench. I said 
that I could not believe it possible. I said that 
it was not the case. He said that he could not 
himself prevent persons. I asked him why ; and 
he said that he could not prevent a man of the 
name of Gleenan, who took about 20 l. a month 
from the Loughrea establishment. He mentioned 
three or four other persons, and when the carrier 
came I desired him to call on Gleenan, and he 
said that he would not buy any more ; he said 
that he would not buy any more from me. 

Mr. Macdomgh.] My Lord, I must 
object to this. 

. Mr. J ustice Keogh.] That is objectionable, 

if you object to it. 

3269. Mr. -Peme.l After this conversation 
with Father Kemmy, did you find any diminution 
in the number of your customers? — Yes; those 
persons whom Father Kemmy named censed to 
deal, and a great number of others canvassed 
many persons not to deal. 

3270. Mr. Justice Keogh . ] You cannot say 
that, because you were not present at it ?— No, 
my Lord. 


3278. Was it after that that you were i 
to go to Lough Cootey ?_It w u. “ ,lW 

— I 2 ]'!’ A ” d y ° U “ aW L ° r<1 Gough P ers °MUy? 

3280. Did you receive a circular, as one of 
Lord Gough’s tenants? — No, I did not. 

3281. Did yon see any such circular ?— No 

3282. It was orally, and not in writing that 
you got assured, then, that Captain Trench would 
undertake not to accept a situation from anv 
Government?— Yes; but I stated, “From either 
Disraeli or Gladstone.” He stated that he would 
put it into his address, and Mr. French subse- 
quently put it into his address. 

3283. Are you perfectly clear about that?— I 


3284. I think that you are mistaken ? — I read 

it but once ; but, to the best of my recollection 
that is in the address. ’ 

3285. Do you mean to tell me that it was in 
the address that he would not accept a situation 
from either Gladstone or Disraeli?— I mean that 
I read in Captain Trench’s address to the voters 
of the county Galway that he would not take a 
situation from either Disraeli or Gladstone. 

3286. You think that you read that ? — I do. 

3287. Lord Gough gave you a notice that 
Captain Trench would insert in his address a 
distinct, promise that he would not accept a situa- 
tion either from Gladstone or from Disraeli?— 
He did. 

3288. If that promise had not been carried out, 
you would not have voted for Trench?— No; but 
I believed that it would be. 

3289. And acting upon the faith of that you 
made the promise ?— I did. 


Mr. J ustice Keogh.'] I have the fact that 
the persons whom Mr. Kemmy named ceased 
to de'al. The Witness cannot be asked as 
to what did not occur in his presence. 

3271. Mr. Persse (to the Witness) ] There 

was a sensible diminution in your business ? 

Yes. No other clergyman at all interfered. I 
could not say anything of the clergymen except 
what was respectful. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

3272. Where does Father Kemmy officiate ?— 
At Kilchriest. 

3273. Have you seen him here since this in- 

; X „ saw him I' assin g in the court. 

.1474. it 1 collected you aright, you did not 
promise absolutely and categorically to vote for 
Laptam Trench ; you did so on certain condi- 
tions.^— Only on certain conditions, which condi- 
tions Lord Gough said he would carry out. 

3275. Was it in person that Lord Gough 
applied to you, as your landlord ?— No. When 
the agent heard that I had been speaking to one 
p r *5® t enant8 t0 -"tom I had been sjeakmw 
h-at Davison one day, by Lord- Gough's agenfs 
door, asked me whether I had any objection to 
Captain Trench, knowing that I was favourable 
to him i .and I said not the least. He asked me 
would I write down that; 1 said yes; and he 
gave me a sheet of paper, and I wrote my name 
upon it. It was a list of the voters, and where 
my name was on the list I put my initials, or my 
tull name, I forget which. J 

a S; A bou ‘ ’ " hat tl! ? e ™> it?-Itwas about 
a tortnight or three weeks after I first spoke. 

&T j ‘ 7 ' About wtat time ?— Sometime in Janu- 


3290. And if it should turn out that there is 
no such statement in the address, you would not 
vote for Captain Trench ? — No ; I state what 
Lord Gough said, I believe ; namely, that he 
would not take a situation either from Disraeli or 
Gladstone. 

3291. And is that in the address ? — I believe so. 

3292. Did not Lord Gough undertake that 
that should be in the address ? — Yes. 

3293. And you believe that it was ?— I do. 

• 3294. I can assure you that it is not. Was 
not the next thing that he should also pledge 
himself to denominational education ? — Yes. 

3295. And do not you understand that to ap- 
ply to education, both primary, elementary, and 
superior education, like the colleges ; that there 
ought to be a college for the Roman Catholics ? 
— I do. 

3296. That is that the Catholics should have 
a university of their own to confer degrees; is 
not that your view ? — Yes. 

3297. And not a subordinate college? — Cer- 
tainly not. Four millions of people should have 
a college. 

3298. With full power to give degrees to the 
Catholic people and students there ?— Certainly. 

3299. And that it should not be subservient 

to the Protestant College of Trinity College ? — 
Certainly. Jo 

3300. Or any other university ? — Certainly. 

. 3301. That is your view of pure denomina- 
tional education? — Yes, we did not enter par- 
ticularly into it. 

3302. Is not that your view of denominational 
education in your intelligent mind? — In my 
mind. 

3303. Do not you know that Mr. Trench’s 
views are that there should be a subordinate 
college, subordinate to Trinity College, to the 

university • 
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university ; and that there should he a college 
for the Catholics, which should be affiliated with 
a university ; that you would not approve of ? — 
No ; but I think that those minor matters would 
be arranged. 1 think that the representative of 
the county Galway would give way on those 
minor matters, and would allow the whole nation 
to judge for themselves ; 1 think that he would 
as he advanced so far. 

3304. Then you do know that in his address 
on the subject of denominational education, 
Captain Trench fell short of what appears to 
you to be denominational education ? — When I 
read his address, although it might be more 
strongly worded, I did not consider that he should 
he ousted in consequence of it. I thought that 
if he was elected he might still advance. 

3305. Did you stipulate for Home Rule ? — I 
said for so much of it as was obtainable. 

3306. You would not have a parish vestry 
meeting in Dublin ? — Certainly not. Lord 
Gough said that the Conservatives of these days 
were further advanced than the Liberals of 
former days, and he said, when “ we get a cer- 
tain portion of Home Rule we must be led on by 
degrees.” 

3307. Captain Trench would be led on to that 
extent ? — Yes. 

3308. And he would not he driven ? — No, he 
would be led on by public opinion. 

3309. You did give an absolutely categorical 
promise to vote for Captain Trench?— 1 did. 

3310. On those conditions ? — Yes; they satis- 
fied me. 



Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

3312. I believe that the upshot of your evi- 
dence is this, that you promised upon certain 
conditions which you thought would be per- 
formed ? — Yes. 

3313. And you lost a large share of your busi- 
ness ? T e? ; it is recoverable, and it is recover- 
ing. 

^3314. lou lost^a large share for a time? — 
T es, but Father Kenny had an ulterior object of 
his own. 

3315. What was that? — That was to get the 
establishment for his brother-in-law for a small 
sum. 

3316. You have been asked a great deal as to 
your intelligent views upon denominational edu- 
cation; do you expect a professor of milling ? — 
I expect a professor of engineering. 

3317. Mr. Macdonogh.] I am instructed to 
ask you whether Father Kenny’s brother-in-law 
and you have not a litigation? — No. 

3318. A dispute about a house in Loughrea? — 
No dispute whatever ; he occupies rooms in my 
house, which he occupied before ; he has a rent 
of 2 s. a week to pay which he has not paid. 

3319. And you of course are going to put h im 
out ? — Of course I am. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. P. 
Flanaghan. 

6 April 
1872. 


Mrs. Blanche Lynch, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


people, and that all those who did not follow the Mrs. 
priests, or in poiut of fact vote for Captain B. Lynch- 
Nohra, would have the blood of those priests on 
their heads. I do not remember what he said 
afterwards, but I know that very nearly his 
last words on leaving the altar were these: I 
do not remember any expression but one which 
struck me, and that was, “ I hope that I will 
not hear of any of you Athenry people daring to 
vote for Captain Trench.” 

3333. W as any other announcement made by 
him that you recollect? — No, only of this meet- 
ing, and he said that he hoped everybody would 
attend. 


3320. I believe you have been in the habit 
of attending the Roman Catholic Church in 
Athenry ? — No, not generally ; I generally go to 
Barna. 

3321. But you have attended at Athenry? — 
Yes. 

3322. With your husband ? -Yes. 

3323. Your husband is Mr. Marcus Lynch, a 
magistrate of the county ?— Yes. 

3324. And of course you are both Roman 
Catholics ? — Yes. 

3325. Do you recollect at the chapel of Athenry 
the Rev. Mr. O’Grady making a speech from the 
altar with reference to the election ? — I cannot 
be sure that it was Mr. O’Grady. 

3326. Was it the priest? — It was. 

3327. Was he in his vestments at the time ? — 
No, not when he spoke about the election. 

3328. Was it after mass ? — Yes. 

3329. Had the congregation continued ? — Yes. 

3330. Was it the usual congregation? — Yes. 

3331. Did he speak from the altar ? — Yes. 

3332. What aid he say ? — As far as I re- 
member, he began by saying that he felt himself 
obliged to speak of the election, because he feared 
that the delicate state of his health would pre- 
vent his addressing the meeting on the next day 
for Captain Nolan; he then went on to say that 
at the election for the county two candidates 
would recommend themselves, Captain Nolan, 
and Captain Trench ; he said that all good 
Catholics ought to vote for Captain Nolan, and 
that no true Catholic would vote for Captain 
Trench. He further went on to say that a 
century, or half a century ago, about 1,200 or 
12,000 had been massacred for the sake of the 

. 241—1. 


Cross-examined by Mr. M'Dermot. 

3334. Are you quite sure that you have an ac- 
curate recollection of everything that was said ? 
— I cannot answer for the words, but I am sure 
that that was the substance. 

3335. Was it 1,200 or 12,000 priests?— I can- 
not give the words. 

3336. Did he say half a century ago ? — I can- 
not be certain, but I am quite sure that 12 was 
mentioned. 

3337. You said to Serjeant Armstrong that it 
was half a century ago ?— I made a mistake 
there ; I am perfectly certain that he used the 
word “ century.” 

3338. Could he have said, from the time of 
Elizabeth ? — I have heard from other people that 
he said Elizabeth. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Do not tell us what 
other people said. 

N 3339. Mr. 
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3339. Mr. M ! Dermot.~\ Were you here when 
Mr. Marcus Lynch was examined? — No. 

3340. Was the word “Elizabeth ” used? — My 
husband told me so lately. I have been led to be- 
lieve that he said so. 

3341. Would you be astonished if he said that 
within half a century, or a century, so many priests 
were massacred ? — To tell you the truth, I felt 
so deeply at political matters being mentioned in 
the House of God, that I cannot state exactly 
what was said. 

3342. With respect to his saying that the 
blood of those martyrs would be upon their 
heads ? — He did not use the word “ martyrs.” 

3343. Did he speak of the blood of martyrs 
being the seed of the Church ? — The priests ; he 
said that Captain Trench was a friend of that 
party w'ho had had a large number of priests 
massacred. 

3344. Do you remember his using the words 
that the faction, or the co-religionists of Captain 
Trench were the party to whom those persecu- 
tions were attributable in byegone days ? — He 
may have done so, but I do not remember in 
what manner. 

3345. Did you understand him to express him- 
self that the Clanearty family ought not to be 
supported, because they were always hostile to 
the people ? — Yes. 

3348. Then he used these words which you 
have described as signifying that the priesthood 
in former times uuderwent great sacrifices for the 


people? — Yes, and I also understood it as a threat 
to those who would not vote. 

3347. Did you understand him as describing 
to the people all that the priests in old days had 
done and suffered for the sake of the people ?— 
Yes, I think that what he dwelt upon more par- 
ticularly was, that the Clanearty family had made 
the people suffer ; I think that he alluded to that 
matter. 

3348. Was not he conveying to the people 
that the priests had suffered a great deal for them? 
— Yes, I think so. 

3349. Was he saying anything about the ex- 
clusion of the successors of those priests from 
politics in the county? — I do not understand 
that. 

3350. Did he say anything; about the Loughrea 
meeting ? — No, but he spoke of a person* who 
was at the Loughrea meeting. 

3351. Who was that? — Sir Thomas Burke. 

3352. Did he say anything about its being un- 
fair to exclude the priests from grinding the 
people in these matters ? — I do not recollect. 

3353. In what connection did he speak of the 
blood of the martyred priests being upon those 
who would vote at this election for the Clanearty 
family? — He said that the Clanearty family were 
descendants of those who had massacred the 
priests, and that therefore those who did not show 
themselves friends of the priests had in some way 
to do, morally speaking, with those who had been 
martyred. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Crawford Allen, swor 

3354. Are you an Agent over some properties 
in this county? — Yes. 

3355. Over the property of what gentleman 
are you agent? — Henry Trench of Carron 
Park. 

3356. Of the Trench family ? — Yes. 

3357. Do you recollect being in Ballinasloe 
previous to the late election? — Yes. 

3358. How did you get into the town ? — In a 
low carriage. 

3359. Was anything done to you, or to the 
persons accompanying you, on proceeding into 
the town ? — Stones were thrown at us. 

3360. Where did the stone throwing com- 
mence ? — About 200 yards from the court 
house. 

3361. Were you under the charge of any 
escort at the time ? — I was. 

3362. Were there both military and police 
escorting you, or police only ? — Police only. 

3363. Were they mounted police ? — Not at 
that time. ' 

3364. Was the stone throwing considerable? 
— There were a good number. 

3365. Did it increase as you went on, and be- 
come more violent? — It was about the same. 

3366. Until when? — Until we got to the court 
house. 

3367. Did it continue there ? — No, not there. 

3368. Had you any voters accompanying you 
at that time ?— I had Mr. Muriel the clergyman, 
who was in my carriage with me; I had no 
voters. 

3369. In addition to the stone throwing, was 
the shouting or hooting considerable? — It was 
deafening. 


1 ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 

3370. Proceeding I suppose from a large 
crowd? — A very large crowd. 

3371. What was the crowd composed of; were 
the persons of all ages and of both sexes ?— Of 
all ages and both sexes. 

3372. Were you able to distinguish any. of the 
cries which they directed at you? — I was not; 
there were so many of them, and so loud. 

3373. How did you get away from the polling 
place ; did you encounter a similar difficulty ?— 
The escort remained behind by orders of the sub- 
inspector to get refreshment, and the tiro 
mounted police cleared the way for the carriage 
down the town, and [ think behind. 

3374. Were you received with the same 
salutations going down again ? — The same. 

3375. And was the same kind attention shown 
with respect to the stone throwing ? — Yes, there 
was the. stone throwing again, and there were 
other things. 

3376. Other missiles I suppose? — I was sitting 
with my back to the crowd, because we drove 
down pretty fast, and the crowd followed us, and 
I was hit several times ; but I could not say by 
■whom it was. 

3377. Did you see in addition to the stones, 
anything else which you were able to distinguish? 
— I saw dirt thrown. 

3378. Was that the only day on which you 
had the satisfaction of witnessing this kind of 
conduct during the election?— Yes, during the 
time. At the shop where I put up for an hour 
orso, whilst the escort brought me in und refreshed 
themselves, we had to shut the doors on account 
of the crowd. 

3379. They were threatening violence on re- 

turning? 
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turning ? — Yes, the crowd became more dense as 
we left the town, and opposite the hotel it became 
very much so, and the horse became very restive, 
and they threw stones at the horse, and at that 
point the military also interfered, and put some- 
thing across the road, which stopped the mob at 
that point, allowing the escort which accompanied 
me to follow on, and the dragoons clearing the 
disturbance on the Green, came on at the same 
time. 

3380. And you then got outside under this 
escort? — Yes. 

3381. You have mentioned a crowd at the shop; 
was it a considerable battering at the doors ? — 
No, it was when I was proceeding from the court 
house. 


Cross examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 

3382. Were you a voter ? — Yes. 

3383. And did you vote ? — I voted. 

3384. And for Captain Trench? — For Captain 
Trench. 


3385. Was the rector of the parish who ac- Mr. C. Allen. 

companied you a voter ? — He was. 

3386. Did he vote ? — He did. C> April 

3387. In your presence ? — In my presence. 1872. 

3388. And for Captain Trench ? — Yes. 

3389. It was an open carriage, I presume ? — 

An open carriage, very low. 

3390. Do you know what it was that struck 
your person? — It was on my coat, and at the 
hotel a stone struck my shoulder. 

3391. I sincerely hope that you were not much 
hurt ? — I was not. 

3392. Did you see many other persons polling 
upon that occasion ? — I saw the clergyman. 

3393. And yourself; do you remember any 
other voters polling for Captain Trench ? — 

No. 

3394. Were you a second day there ; did you 
go a second time to the town ? — No. 

3395. This was one day, and one day only ? — 

Yes. 

3396. Going to the poll, and coming out ? — 

Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Constable Patrick O’Donnell, sworn ; Examined by Mr Persse. 


3397. I believe you are a sub-constable 
stationed at Kinbarra? — I am. 

3398. Who was the priest who officiated at 
Kinbarra? — The Reverend Father Ford, and the 
Reverend Mr. Maloney. 

3399. Did you attend there during last January 
ou each Sunday ? — I think that I did. 

3400. Do you remember on any Sunday in 
January, the Reverend Mi-. Maloney making any 
reference to the election, which might be secured? 
— On one occasion he made reference to the 
election, as I remember in his address from the 
alter to the congregation. 

3401. Will you tell us the substance of what 
he said, as far as you remember ? — A s far as I 
remember, it was a day or two before the meeting 
in Gort; and in what I would call a strong 
speech ; he spoke to the people with reference to 
their propriety in voting for Captain Trench ; I 
cannot swear whether he told them to attend the 
meeting or not. 

3402. Do you remember anything which he 
said in his discourse. Tell us the substance of it 
as far as you remember ? — He said that all the 
Catholic voters should vote for Captain Nolan, 
and that Captain Trench had no claim on the 
votes of the Catholic people ; that was the argu- 
ment and the substance of the speech. 

3403. Do you remember his reading a placard ? 
— Yes ; he read it after he made his speech. 

3404. Do you know what was the substance 
of the placard ? — No. 

3405. Do you remember any expressions in 
it ? — I remember that there, was “ Hurroo for 
Nolan and home rule ! ” I cannot swear to any 
other particular word on the placard. 

3406. Did he say anything about what would 
become of the Catholics who voted for Trench or 
would not vote for Nolan ? — He did not. 

3407. Think and remember, and tell us any 
expressions which he used in the course of that 
speech towards the voters who would vote for 
Captain Trench ?— To the best of my recollec- 
tion, he held out no threat against any voter in 
that respect. 

241—1. 


3408. Did lie say that they would be the Constable P. 

enemies of their religion ? — O’ Donnell. 

Mr. 31'Dermot.l Mr Lord, I object to 
that. 

IFYtncss.] He did not say that they would be 
an enemy to their religion. 

3409. Mr. Persse.] Tell us something which 
he said in the course of this strong speech about 
Captain Trench or the priests who would support 
him ? — To the best of my recollection, he referred 
to the Trenches being Protestants, and that they 
did not deal, or had not dealt, kindly with the 
Catholic people, but anything further I could 
not say ; 1 could not recollect any particular 
words which he made use of in speaking so. 

3410. Were you there on any other Sunday ? 

— I was. 

3411. Did you hear Father Maloney say any- 
thing on any other Sunday ? — I do not recollect. 

3412. Did you hear Father Ford ? — I do not 
recollect that I did at that election, but I heard 
Father Ford make remarks at a former election. 

3413. During January did you hear him say 
anything about the election ? — I did not, because 
I was transferred from the station on the 8ch of 
January. 

3414. Tell us, on your oath, what justified 
your calling Father Maloney’s speech a strong 
speech ; what is your reason for calling it a strong 
speech ? — 

Mr. Af’Dermot.] Does your Lordship think 
that, on direct examination, those reasons 
ought to be asked ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] I do not think that 
he ought to be asked them, but we have had 
so much of that line of examination already 
on both sides. 

Mr. M‘Dermot.] On cross-examination, 
my Lord, it is legitimate. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Cross-examination 
N 2 doe3 
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does not make -what is illegitimate legitimate. 
I think that it is irrelevant, and if you object 
to it, I think that the question ought not to 
be put. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M‘Dermot. 

3415. How long were you stationed there 
previously to this speech made by Father Malo- 
ney ? — Very nearly seven years, except about 
two years that I served in the city of Cork. 

3416. I understand you to say that he repre- 
sented to the people that Captain Nolan was a 
Catholic gentleman ? — Yes. 

3417. And that Captain Trench was a Pro- 
testant, a member of the Clancarty family ? — 


Mr. Daniel William Cbcise, sworn 

3422. You are a resident in this county, I 
understand ? — Yes. 

3423. And a Roman Catholic ? — -Yes. 

3424. Your place is Fairfield, I believe? — Yes. 

3425. Do you recollect being in Killucan 
Chapel on the 21st January last ? — Yes, I do. 

3426. Was the Rev. Father Coleman Galvin 
officiating there ? — He was. 

3427. Did lie make any reference from the 
altar as to the coming election ? — Yes, he did. 

3428. Tell us, as fully as you can, what he 
said ? — He said that he had only a few moments 
to address the people, as he had second prayers 
to read, and as regards the approaching election, 
that he had a few words to say. He said there 
were two candidates in the field ; one was Cap- 
tain Nolan and the other was Captain Trench. 
He said Captain Nolan was the chosen repre- 
sentative of the clergy and the bishops, and par- 
ticularly of Dr. M'Hale, of Tuam, who was one 
of the greatest patriots that Ireland ever pro- 
duced. He said, on the other hand, we had 
Captain Trench ; that they all knew who Captain 
Trench was ; that he was the son of Lord Clan- 
carty, one of the greatest bigots that Ireland ever 
produced ; and that he hoped, in fact he was well 
aware, that, no Catholic would vote for Captain 
Trench ; that if he did vote for Captain Trench, 
lie would be a renegade Catholic, and a black 
sheep in the flock. 

3429. Did he say anything as to the posterity 
of those who would vote for Captain Trench ?— 
He said that anyone who would vote for Captain 
Trench would be looked upon as a black sheep ; 
and he said they were oppressors of our religion 
for centuries past. 

3430. Did he say anything about the children 
of those who voted for Captain Trench ? — He 
said that anyone who would vote for Captain 
Trench would be branded as black sheep, and 
that the children yet unborn would be looked 
upon as black sheep. 

3431. Did you go to hear the warning on the 
next Sunday ?— After that Sunday, as I intended 
to vote for Captain Trench, I said to my wife I 
would not go, but she said, “ You must come to 
mass.” “ Oh, very well,” I said, " I will.” 

3432. You went for better, for worse ?— Yes ; 

I had my mind made up to vote for Captain 
Trench. 

3433. I suppose that was pretty well known in 
the. neighbourhood ?— I suppose some of the 
parishoners must have known it. I went the 


3418. And that the Clancarty family had not 
been kind to the Catholics, and that consequently 
Captain Trench had no claim on their votes 
That was the substance of what he said. 

3519. You say that there was written on the 
placard, “ Home rule and Nolan ” ? — To the W 
of my belief there was. 

_ 3420. You have been iu that district for some 
time ; are the Catholic voters iu that district in 
favour of home rule ’ — Most of them are, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

3421. And you saw the words ‘‘home rule” 
written on this placard, along with Captain No- 
lan’s name ?— To the best of my knowledge I did 
but I did not read the placard through. ° 1 

[The Witness withdrew. 


; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

following Sunday, and Mr. Galvin said that, since 
he had addressed his people on the Sunday pre- 
viously, he had heard that a gentleman whom 
they all respected, and whom he respected, was 
to vote for Captain Trench, and if he did vote 
for Captain Trench, he would call him publicly 
from that altar. 1 

3434. Whom do you think he meant by that? 
— I thought it very suspicious that it looked like 
myself; at least my wife thought so, and I said, 
“Perhaps not, it might be some other person.” 
“ Oh no,” said she, “ I think it is you.” 

3435. You are not a sheep, but vou are black? 
— No. 

3436. To that extent the argument prevailed? 
— Yes. 

3437. How did you like that, to he called out 
from the chapel altar?— Well, I did not mind it 
much ; of course, I would prefer not; at the same 
time l had my mind made up, and did vote for 
Captain Trench. 

3438. And your lady had the satisfaction of 
listening to all this? — Yes. 

3439. And did you vote for Captain Trench ? 
—I did vote for Captain Trench. 

3440. Have you children ? — Six. 

3441. Are they black-headed, do you think? 

Rather fair, I think, like their mother. 

3442. She is very fair, if she resembles the 
other ladies who belong to Galway ; did anything 
happen to your pew? — Well, yes; my pew was 
broken, and torn out of the chapel. 

3443. After this? — Yes, after this. 

3444. Had anything of that sort ever happened 
,to your pew before ? — Never. 

3445. Was this ( handing a paper to the Witness ) 
stuck up at your gate? — It was not on my gate; 
it was on the chapel gate ( handing it hack to the 
learned Serjeant). 

3446. “Notice: we, [the inhabitants of this 
parish, does not want the Renegade ChatolicDan 
Cruise foremost in our chapel ; also, we won’t 
have his wife^ sounding her nose, distracting us 
at prayer. ’ Did she take the liberty of using a 
pocket-handkerchief occasionally ? — I suppose she 
did, like any other lady. 

3447. Was it about that time that your pew 
was pulled down? — Well, the Sunday after the 
election. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

3448. Where did you vote at? — At Ballinasloe; 

3449. Was it early in the day ? — Early in die 
morning. 

3450. How 
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3450. How far had you to travel ? — Three and 
a quarter miles, or so. 

3451. How did you go? — I drove. 

3452. In your own carriage, I suppose ? — In 
my own car. 

3453- Was anybody with you? — My servant 
was with me. 

3454. Did you remain in the town afterwards 
for any time ? — No, I did not ; I thought it safer 
not to ; I went away early in the clay from the 
town. I saw them excited, and as I had a lonely 
road to go home, and as I saw they were excited, 
I went to Dublin after voting. 

3455. And in going to the town that day, and 
in coming back, you were not assaulted ? — I was 
not assaulted. 

3456. And you recorded your vote for Captain 
Trench, as you had promised ? — I did. 

3457. You said you told your wife that as you 
had intended to vote for Captain Trench you 
would not go to Mass ? — Yes. 

3458. Was it not at the same moment that 


you resolved to vote for Captain Trench that you Mr. 
resolved not to go to Mass? — Ho; I resolved to D.W.Cruise. 

vote for Captain Trench some months before the 

election. ® April 

3459. Were you agent for anyone? — No, I i°7 2 > 
was not. 

3460. Whose tenant are you ? — I am tenant 
to Mr. Crook, an English gentleman. 

3461. Had you been solicited for your vote by 
your landlord ? — Certainly not : I live on the 
borders of Lord Clancartv, and I am proud to 
say that I do not think a better landlord exists 
than Lord Clancarty. I was under many obli- 
gations to him, and I thought that, if even his 
son did live in London I would vote for him ; if 
we had another election, I would not vote at all ; 

I would not wish for 20 /. to be here this 
week. 

3462. I assure you I would excuse your absence 
with great pleasure. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Owen Lynch, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


3463. Were you at Kilcreese Church on 
Sunday the 28 th of January? — I was. 

3464. Had you been there on the preceding 
Sunday, the 21st? — No. 

3465. Who officiated on the 28th? — I think 
Father Kemmy. 

3466. The Reverend James Kemmy? — I do 
not know. 

3467. He is the parish priest there? — Yes. 

346S. Do you recollect his speaking about the 

coming election ? — Yes, I do. 

3469. What was it he said that you recollect ; 
as much of it as you can recollect? — At the com- 
mencement he said there was a “ Shaun a 
solgath 55 in every chapel on that day, and that the 
landlords were serfs, and should be put down, 
and then he impressed upon the people that by 
that he did not mean to shoot them. 

3470. He said that they should be put down, 

and then he impressed upon the people ? — 

That he did not mean by that to shoot them. 

3471. Did he say anything about any person 
going in his absence round the parish ? — W ell, 
no ; I did not hear him. 

3472. Do you recollect whether, in any portion 
of his address, he referred to what he had said on 
a preceding Sunday ? — W ell, I do not thiuk he 
did. 

3473. Do you recollect anything more than 
that he said in reference te the election? — No, I 
do not. 

3474. At what part of the service was it that 

he addressed the congregation in this way ? — It 
was at the conclusion of the Mass. * 

3475. Had he his vestments on?— I think 

not. . 

3476. Mr. Justice Keogh. ] Was it after the 


mass r — xes. 

3477. Mr. Murphy .] Was it from the altar that 
he spoke ?— He came down a little from the 

3478. When he spoke about the landlords, did 

he say anything about the landlords of different 
religions, or make any distinction? — I think 
not. — , 

3479. What did he say?— As well as I recol- 
lect, he said that the landlords were serfs, and 
should be put down, and he impressed upon the 

• ' 241—1. 


minds of the people there that by that he did not Mr. 
mean to shoot them. 0. Lynch. 

'3480. I suppose you thought that a very salu- 

tary comment upon what had been said before ? 

— Well, I do not know. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdermot. 

3481. My learned friend asked you whether 
you thought that that was a very salutary com- 
ment on what had been said before ; how did the 
reverend gentleman say that the landlords were 
to be put down ; you say that lie impressed upon 
them that he did not mean physical violence? — 

Yes; by that he did not mean that they should 
be shot. 

3482. What did he say that he meant by it ? 

— He did not say more upon the subject. 

34S3. Did you understand him sincerely to 
convey to the people that he did not mean offer- 
ing them physical violence ? — I could not say. 

"3484. Do yon know what is meant by, “ Do 
not block his hat”; did you often hear that 
phrase ? — Yes ; and had my hat blocked too. 

3485. You have heard people say, “ Do not 
block his hat,” when they meant, “ Do block his 
hat”; do you think that it was in that sense 
that he said it ?— I do not suppose it was, in- 
deed. 

4486. Are you sure he said that the landlords 
were serfs? — Perfectly. 

4487. Serfs to whom ? — I cannot say. 

4488. Would he have said that the landlords 
desired to make the people their serfs 1 — I cannot 
tell ; I know the word « serf” was made use of. 

3489. Do you mean to say now, on your oath, 
that he said that the landlords were serfs? — He 
said that the landlords were serfs. 

3490. You are quite sure about that? — Indeed 
I am. 

3491. Are you quite as sure about all the rest 
of the observations as you are about that ? — I am. 

3492. And you are equally sure about that as 
about all the rest of the observations ?— The 
words were as I repeated them before. 

3493. What did you understand him to mean 
by saying that the landlords were serfs ? — I do 
not know what his meaning might he for that. 

„ 3 3494. What 
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3494. What inference did you draw forom his 
saying that the landlords were serfs 5 did he 
mean that the landlords were trampled upon by 
the people, and therefore ought to be put down 
still lower ? — Oh, no. 

3495. What did he mean, then ? — I cannot tell 
you what his meaning was. 

3496. You know the meaning of the word 
“serf;” what did you understand him to mean 
by saying, “ Put down serfs we understand a 
serf usually to be a person who is kept down low 
enough already, and he said, “ The landlords are 
serfs,” that is, “ They are low already, and there- 
fore ought to be put down still further” ? — I un- 
derstood it that he meant that the landlords 
wished to keep the tenants lower. 

3497. Would not the meaning of that be that 
the landlords wished to keep the people as serfs ? 
— Yes 

3498. Then what he said was not that the land- 
lords were serfs, but that the landlords wanted to 
have the people serfs? — Yes. 

3499. Then what he said was not that the 
landlords were serfs, but that the landlords 
wanted to have the people serfs ; was not that it ? 
— I certainly will not say. I might make a mis- 
take as to that. 

3500. Do you not think that you did ? — I dare 
say I may, but the word “ serf” was certainly 
made use of. 

3501. You may have made a mistake about 
that ? — I may so far. 

3502. Do you remember telling me you were 
equally sure about that as about everything else 
he said? — I did not exactly say I was equally 
sure. 

.3503. Might you not have made a mistake 
about the other part of his observations ? — I am 
sure I have not. 

3504. Why are you sure in one case and not 
in the other? — I am downright certain of it. I 
am not so uncertain of either part of it. 

3505. I thought you said you might have been 
mistaken about his saying that the landlords were 
serfs? — Yes, I might have been mistaken ex- 
actly on that. 

3506. Then you are not certain about it? — I 
am downright certain of what he said. 

3507. Are you downight certain that he said 
the landlords were serfs ? — As I cau»ht it at the 
moment, it was that the landlords were serfs. 


Thomas Curley, sworn; 

3525. You live near Ahaseragh, I believe, in 
this county ? — I do. 

3526. What chapel used you usually to at- 
tend ? — Ahaseragh Chapel. 

3527. Have you or your family the use of a 
pew in Ahaseragh Chapel?— Yes; my brother 
always had a family seat. 

3528. Have you got the use of that pew now ? 
— Well, I think not. 

3529. Will you tell me the circumstances 
under which you were deprived of the use of 
your pew ; when did you cease to use it, and sit 
in the pew; about when was the last time you 
sat in it ?— Patrick’s Day, the 17th March. 

3530. Who has got your pew now?S — ome 
ruffians kept it engaged. I can call them nothing 
else. 


3508. Do you think that you caught it rightly? 
— W ell, I caught it, I think, as it came from 
him. 

3509. Do you think that is what lie said ? 

I do. 

3510. And you could noli be mistaken about 
it ? — I might be mistaken about it. 

3511. And I suppose you think you cauo-ht 
the rest of the observations in the same way; 
were you fir off him.? — No, I got somewhat 
nearer. 

3512. Did you leave your seat? — No, I was 
not sitting at all. 

3513. Will you swear that you walked nearer 
to hear him ? — I will not. Some of the conore- 
gation were moving up. 

3514. Did you move up?— I moved a little. 
I was moved. 

3515. Hmvever, did you move; did you move 
a foot ? — Oh, yes. 

3516. With regard to the first part of the ob- 
servation, you now say you did not hear him so 
well because you were farther off?— Something 
farther off; not a great deal. 

3517. Do you recollect telling me that you 
were as downright certain of the first part of 
his observation as you were of all the rest ; did 
you not tell me that you were equally sure about 
every part of the observations ? — I am equally 
sure that what I have stated to you was what 
was stated by him. 

3518. Did you not tell me that you were 
equally sure of every part of the observation 
which he made ?— No, I did not finish it. You 
did not let me finish it. 

3519. Do you mean to say that you were not 
equally sure as to the rest of the observations 
as you were about the landlords being serfs ?— 
No, I do not think I finished that. 

3520. How far did you go with it ? — I do not 
think I finished it, because I think you put me a 
question before it was finished. 

3521. Then you are not certain about his say- 
ing that the landlords were serfs ? — Well, I am 
pretty certain. 

3522. Although you were too far off? — I was 
not so far off. 

3523. Are you quite certain of it?— I will not 
swear that I am quite certain. 

3524. You arc a little uncertain ? — That may 
be. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Examined by Mr. Persse. 

3531. Who was the priest of Ahaseragh ? — The 
Eeverend Father Haly. 

3532. Has the priest the. power of allotting 
pews in the chapel to whoever he likes? — Well, 
I do not know that. 

3533. Mr. Murphy .] Show me that piece of 
paper, if you please, that you have in your 
hand ? — ( The paper teas handed to the learned 
Counsel . ) 

3534. Mr. Persse."] Before the election, do you 
remember Father Haly saying anything about 
the election ? — No, nothing to me. 

3535. Do you remember his saying anything 
in the chapel ? — Well, I was not in it at that 
time for a couple of Sundays before; I was 
unwell. 

3536. But before that ; three Sundays before 

it, 
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it, do you remember bis saying something about 
the election, or any Sunday? — Well, I do not 
remember what he said ; the pew was a good dis- 
tance away from the altar, and I could not describe 
it; he cuts the words a little short, so that I could 
not understand it properly, being such a long 
distance away. 

3537. Did you complain to Father Haly since 
about the ruffians you call them being in your 
pew ; did you speak to Father Haly about it? — 
I did. 

3538. What did Father Haly say to you? — I 
asked him would he remove the ruffians from my 
seat, or was it theirs, or was it he that told them 
to keep it engaged ? He did not answer the 
question only in this form, that I had no seat 
in it. 

3539. How long have you and your family 
occupied that seat in Ahaseragh Chapel ? — Well, 

I could not exactly say, but I asked my brother ; 
it was he that purchased it first. 

3540. About how long ago was it ; more than 
a year ? — My brother had it about 34f years. 

3541. For whom did you vote at the last elec- 
tion for the county ? — 1 voted for Captain Trench, 
a worthy gentleman. 

3542. Since then have you been annoyed or 
shouted at ? — Oh, always. They shouted at me 
on Patrick’s Day, and called me all the names 
as me and my son went through the street 

3543. Give us a few of the names that they 
called you on Patrick’s Day ? 

Mr. Murphy.'] I do not see how this can 
be evidence ; it was more than a month after 
the election. 

3544. Mr. iVssc.] Tell us the names they 
called you on Patrick’s Day? — Well, I do not 
like to speak about it. They called me “ Captain 
Trench,” and “ Dirty Trench,” and ££ Hawken,” 
and 20 names, but tliay were talking so as the 
congregation came out, that I ran into a house 
just to get away. 

3545. Was it the congregation coming out from 
chapel ? — The whole of them, just exactly. 

3546. Was it to escape being called those 
names that you went into the house ? — It was ; 
I was not able to go out at the back. 


3547. Did they continue round the house call- 
ing you names ? — When I got in, I do not know 
what they did ; I kept myself within till they all 
went off the street, as far as I could see. 

354S. Did you complain to Father Haly about 
the congregation calling you names? — Well, I 
did go to him at once about the seat ; he told me 
I had no seat in it, and I said, I had. 

3549. What did he say to you, when you said 
you had? — He said, I had not. 

3550. Had you any more conversation with him 
then? — No, I went away ; he said two or three 
words, but I walked away. 

3551. Do you remember what the words were ? 
— No, I do not ; it was in the evening. 

3552. Where did you speak to Father Haly? 
— At his own house. 

3553. Were there people outside? — There 
were a great many people from out of the street. 
He said after, when we were standing outside, 
that I had no seat. 

3554. Did he say that in the presence of the 
people who were out in the street ? — He did ; I 
was afraid to stop ; I would have talked to him 
longer, and argued with him about it, but I was 
afraid of the people. 

3555. Did the people hear what Father Haly 
said you ? — 1 do not know; there was a good deal 
of going up and down the road. 

3556. Could they hear you ? — I could not say, 
but I went away as fast as I could. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

3557. I am glad that you have not been hurt 
in any way ? — No, indeed. 

3558. Are you a bailiff? — No. 

3559. You have a little farm, of your own, 
I suppose ? — I have. 

3560. And the people called you very bad 
names? — Indeed they 'did. 

3561. They called you “ Captain Trench ” ? — 
They did. 

3562. That was terribly provoking? — And 
“Dirty Trench,” and “ Hawken.” 

3563. “ Captain Trench ” was the worst name 
they called you, no doubt? — No, it is not; that is 
not the name. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


John Fahy, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


3564. Do you collect rents for Mr. Brown?— 
Ido. 

3565. What part of the county is that estate 
in ? — In one side of Loughrea, and down as low 
as Kinvarra, and lower than Kinvarra; one side 
of Dunmore and Claremorris. 

3566. Were you asked to support Captain 
Trench ? — I was directed by Mr. Brown, by his 
letter, to support Captain Trench. 

3567. You are his agent ; did you promise him 
that you' would? — I did promise him that I would, 
by letter ; Mr. Brown was a neighbour to the 
gentleman. 

3568. I suppose it was known in the neigh- 
bourhood, that you were going to vote for Captain 
Trench? — It was known in the neighbourhood 
that I was going to support him myself, and that 
Mr. Brown directed me to have his tenants to 
support him. 

3569. Did Mr. Brown ask you to ask his ten- 
ants? — He did. 
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3570. And did you ? — I did. 

3571. Did any of them promise ? — Some did. 

3572. And some did not? — Yes. 

3573. It was known, you say, how you were 
inclined to vote yourself; after that became 
known, were you at a station, or at least was a 
station being held ? — It was. 

3574. Where was that?— It was in my neigh- 
bourhood ; within about either a quarter ot a 
mile, or better. 

3575. Who were the priests officiating? — 
Father Daly and Father Calhogkey. 

3576. Was there Mass at the station? — There 

was. . 

3577. And confession ? — And confession. 

3578. Did you go there ? — I did. 

3579. As a Catholic, to attend to religious 
duties ? — I did. 

3580. Did either of the priests speak to you > 
— Not until after confession and Mass was over. 

3581. And when confession and Mass were 

N 4 over. 
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over, did eitlier of them speak to you? — Yes; 
just when he was getting his quest, his fee. 

3582. What did he say to you ; which of them 
was it? — Father Daly. 

3583. Was he the parish priest ? — He is con- 
sidered the parish of Ballymaquoid. 

3584. And the other gentleman is considered 
the curate ?— Yes. 

3585. What did he say to you? — Well, he did 
not say anything to me until he asked two or 
three other men that were in the house who had 
votes ; the owner of the house was the first man 
that he addressed, and one or two more; they 
said that they would vote for Captain Nolan, and 
then it came to my turn to be asked. 

3586. Then he asked you? — He asked me 
then who wo.uld I vote for ; I told him that I 
was not in a position to make him an answer as 
to that at present, and that I was not to vote 
for Captain Nolan. Then he got vexed with 
me. 

3587. What did he say to the curate, or did he 
say anything ? — I did not hear him say anything 
to the curate. 

3588. How used you to give him his dues ? — 
I used to give him 1 s. at every confession, and 
the other charges at Christmas and Faster. 

35S9. Are there any perquisites or allowances 
at Christmas and at Easter ? — Generally by all 
the parish. 

3590. Did he say anything at all then about 
your dues ? — No ; he got vexed with me. 

3591. Did lie express his vexation by any 
words ? — He did. 

3591. Tell us what he said? — He got into 
other matters which did not consist with the dues 
or the canvassing affair. • 

3593. That is not telling me what he said ; that 
is telling me something else that he said, which 
had nothing to do with the election. What did he 
say when you said you could not give an answer, 
and that you were not going to vote for Captain 
Nolan ; he got vexed ? — He got excited at me. 

3594. In what language did he express his 
excitement, on your oath ? — You put a question 
to me, and I am not able to think or to bring it 
round to me, because he got so annoyed with me 
that I was ready to leave the house that minute. 

3595. He said something; what did he say; 
did he say anything about your being a good 
Catholic or a bad one? — He said I whs not fit to 
come there on that day, and refuse him ; for refus- 
ing giving him a decided answer for whom I 
would vote. 

3596. Did he say anything about your dues ? 
—No; just exactly as I was going in with my 
dues, my wife came about me and walked me 
out. 

3597. Did you give him his dues ?— I did not 
that day. 

3598. Did he refuse to take it? — Well, I 
should think he did. 

3599. I should think so too; but did he? — 
Well, he did refuse to take my dues. 

3600. W ere there several people present when 
he was so angry with you?— There were several 
people present. 

3601. Had there been a confession of the 
people who were there ?— There had been a con- 
fession of the people. 

3602. Did your wife hear what was goum on ? 

— No, she walked out along with me. ° 


3603. Did she give her dues?— No ; women 
never pay dues. 

3604. She went with you ? — She did. 

3605. Did she hear what the priest said to you ? 
—Well, I daresay she has a better memory than 
I can tell you. 

3606. But did she take you by the arm and 
walk you out of that ?— She did, although I was 
to breakfast in the house. 

3607. After confession and Mass? — Yes. 

3608. And you did not stay for your break- 
fast in the house? — Well, 6hc would not have 
time to remain in the house. 

3609. Was it too hot or too cold for you ?— 
Well, it was hot. enough at the time. 

3610. Did you vote at all?— No. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdermot. 

3611. What dues were you in the habit of 
paying Father Daly? — One shilling at every 
confession. 

3612. And how much did you offer to him on 
that day ? — I offered him 2 s. 6 d. to take his dues 
from. 

3613. And he said that he would not have it? 
— He said that he would not have a farthing at 
all from me. 

3614. Was that before or after the Mount 
Bellew meeting ? — To the best of my opinion it 
was before the Mount Bellew meeting. 

3615. Are you sure about that ?— Confident. 

3616. Did you take an active part in ike 
Mount Bellew meeting ? — No part at all. 

3617. Were yon there? — I was. 

3618. Was it in favour of Captain Nolan ?— 
The meeting held that day was in favour of 
Captain Nolan. 

3619. Why did you go to the meeting?— I 
had other business at the town that day, and it 
was a holiday. I went to take some things from 
Mr. Kelly’s shop. 

3620. Were you at the meeting? — I was at 
the meeting. 

3621. What did you go to the meeting for? — I 
came out of the meeting just a few minutes before 
I came home. 

3622. Did you stolid any time listening to the 
speakers ? — I think I heard a part of one speech 
delivered by Mr. Macdonough. I could not say 
•what it was. I came out at the end. 

3623. Did you make an effort to break up the 
meeting ? — Never. 

3624. Did you ever pay those dues since to 
Father Daly ? — I did, a good deal more. 

3625. He did not refuse your dues, did he?— 
No, I do not think he would. 

3626. And you are very good friends now? — 
We are indeed, thank God. 

3627. Did you pay him that 1 s. that you (lid 
not pay him that day? — Well, I paid him a 
great many shillings since then. 

3628. He was a little hot because you would 
not promise your vote?— Yes, I think he was. 

3629. He said he would not have vour money? 
-He did. 

3630. Do you think that a landlord would be 
treating a tenant badly if he refused to take his 
rent for not voting for him ? — I do not think that. 

3631. It would be a delightful way of being 
punished if a landlord said, You will not vote 
For me, I will not take your rent from you ” ? — 
That would be giving him the fee of the place. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Thomas Davies, Sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


3632. Where do you live? — At Kemps- 
town. 

3633. I believe at tbe recent election you had 
promised to vote for Mr. D’Arcy when he was 
up ? — I had. 

3634. When Mr. D’Arcy withdrew from the 
contest, I believe you promised Captain Trench ? 
—I did. 

3635. Do you recollect anyone coming to your 
window, the Sunday before the election, and mak- 
ing any observation that attracted your attention? 
— Yes. 

3636. Did you know the man who came there ? 
— No. 

3637. Was he alone, or were there others with 
him ? — He was alone. 

3638. Where were you sitting at the time ? — 
At the parlour window. 

3639. What did he say to you? — He said, 
“ You have got one broken arm, and you will 
have to have another if you go the poll to vote 
for Captain Trench.” I think those were the 
words he used. 

3640. Asa matter of fact, I believe some ac- 
cident had happened to one of your arms? — 
Yes ; I broke one of my arms and suffered very 
much all the winter. 

3641. Had there been any large meetings in 
your neighbourhood ? — Yes; one at Mount Bsl- 
lew and one at Newbridge. 

3642. Previous to the election, in what state 
was the neighbourhood about you? — In great 
excitement ; for 20 years I never saw it so 
great. 

3643. How was the excitement produced ? — It 
was chiefly caused by meetings. 

3644. In what way did it manifest itself after 
the meetings; used the people to proceed to 
them in great numbers?— I saw great crowds 
going to the Newbridge meeting ; they passed 
over my road and they carried something in the 
shape of a coffin, or something of that kind, with 
green ribands outside of it, and they stood for 
about 15 minutes on the road opposite my door ; 
there is a view from my hall door of the high- 
way. 

3645. Did you hear any observations made by 
them ? — I do not know ; but I saw them passing 
on; there was a party coming after them, and 
two- or three horsemen. 

3646. How were they decorated ? — 1 could see 
nothing but the green and what I stated first. 
I was not so very near ; I merely saw them out 
of my window. 

3647. Did you vote ? — I did not vote at all ; I 
was afraid to vote. 

3648. In consequence of the state of the 
country ? — Yes ; and that threat I got before the 
election. 

3649. And the general state of excitement ?— 
The'general state of excitement ; and I was in- 
formed that there were mobs on the road, and 
that if I went I would be killed, perhaps, on the 
way. 

3650. Where did you go to service on the 
Sunday after the election? — I did not go out 
the Sunday after the election, but my family 
went. 

3651. Are you a Protestant? — Yes. 

3652. Did anything happen to them? — Yes; 
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they were hooted coming home ; they told me, 
on coming in, that they were hooted. 

Mr. Macdennot objected that that was not 
evidence. 

3653. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] In con- 
sequence of whatever they told you, did you go 
to the police the next Sunday? — I did. I reported 
it to the police, and the police told me they sent 
four men out in coloured clothes, and that they 
were under the wall at this village watching those 
people. 

3654. In point of fact, did you seek for an 
escort the next Sunday? — No; but I wrote to 
the police in consequence of it, aud I reported 
the case. 

3655. Have you been out yourself since that 
through the country ?— I have. 

3656. Did you meet with any kind attentions 
in this way when you went out yourself? — Well, 
I cannot say that anything occurred to myself. 

3657. Do you recollect being at Mount Bel- 
lew some day after the meeting ? — I do ; it was 
after the election, I think ; it was the Tuesday 
or Tuesday week after the election. 

3658. Was any threat made use of to you 
there, or any statement made to you by some 
men? — A man came up to me in the market, aud 
said he regretted he was not at Newbridge Cha- 
pel the Sunday before. I heard a tenant of mine 
was attacked. 

3859. Something happened to a tenant of 
yours in the chapel the Sunday before ; what did 
he say? — He said if he was there he would rid 
me of my tenant, and I would get back my land. 

3660. It referred to something that had been 
done to a tenant of yours ? — I think so ; I was 
not present. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macclonogh. 

3661. Then it appears you promised Mi 1 . 
D’Arcy to vote for him ? — I did. 

3662. He is a particular friend of yours, I 
suppose ? — He is a friend of mine. 

3663. When did he retire? — A very short time 
before the election. 

3664. About how long? — About three weeks 
before. 

3665. Were you then appealed to by Captain 
Trench, or did Mr. D’Arcy get 5'ou to vote for 
Captain Trench?— He did not interfere at all 
with me. Captain Trench called on me some 
time before, and I told him that I was engaged 
to Mr. D’Arcy, but I told him if he retired, I 
would consider about it ; and in consequence of 
that, I intended to vote for him. 

3666. Although you would not give him a 
positive pledge? — No; I never promised him at 
the time ; I told him I was engaged, and he said 
he was aware of that. 

3667. But that if Mr. D’Arcy were to retire, 
then you would consider it ? — Yes. 

3668. You never saw Captain Trench again 
after that, did you ? — No, I did not see him after 
that. 

3669. And you made no further promise than 
what you have said ? — No further promise. 

3670. You have stated (and, I think, -with cor- 
rectness) that the excitement in favour of Captain 
Nolan was created by the large meetings, what 
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Mr. O’Connell used to call his “ monster meet- 
ings ” ? — Monster meetings. 

3671. You have described one of those meet- 
ings, or the persons proceeding to one of those 
meetings, and you saw from your house some- 
thing like a coffin, covered with green ribbons ? 
— Yes ; it appeared to me to be in that shape ; it 
was a good way off, nearly a quarter of a mile, it 
is half a quarter, at all events. 

3672. Was it much covered with green rib- 
bons, this affair, whatever it was ? — It must have 
been, when I could see it so easily from my place, 
I cannot say how much, but there were green 
ribbons ou it, certainly. 

3673. Green and white ? — Green is what I 
remarked. 

3674. Were there several ribbons coloured ? — 
I saw them flying off; that is all I know. 

3675. It is not usual to attach green ribbons 
to coffins ? — No ; I suppose it was not a coffin, it 
was only shaped like that ; it had the shape of it. 

3676. Was it perfectly the shape of a coffin? 
— I was not so very near that I can describe it. 

3677. It is of very little consequence. You 
have been repeatedly about the country since 
then ? — Yes, very often. 

3678. And you never experienced any personal 
insult or annoyance ? — No. 

3679. Will you tell me exactly when it was 
that this person came and called at your windows, 
and used those improper expressions? — It was on 
the Sunday before the polling. 


3680. "What sort of a person was it ? — He was 
a frieze-coated man ; a black, dark, frieze-coated 
man. 

3681. Would you know him again? — I would 
not be sure ; I only saw him a few minutes, and 
he walked away. 

3682. Was your window thrown up ? — It was 
not ; I was sitting inside at the window, and he 
spoke. 

3683. And panes of glass were between yon 
and him ? — J ust so. 

3 684. And you heard him through ?— Of course 
I could hear him ; it was on the ground floor. 

3685. Had you ever seen the man before?— 
I cannot say. 

3686. Did you go to the police? — I did not- 
there was enough trouble without it, and I did 
not take any further trouble about it. 

3687. Were you canvassed by Captain Nolan? 
— I was. 

3688. When was that? — Last July. 

3689. You are a Protestant gentleman, I un- 
derstand ? — Yes. 

3690. Did you decline to vote for him ? — I was 
engaged to Mr. D’Arcy at the time.. 

3691. So I suppose you gave him very much 
the same answer as you gave to Captain Trench' 1 
—Well, I daresay I did. - 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Thomas Mason sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


T. Mason. 3692. Have you a vote for the County of 
Gal way ? — Y es. 

3693. Had you promised to vote for Captain 
Trench? — Yes. 

3694. Are you a Protestant? — Yes. 

3695. Were you attacked in Tuam before the 
election ? — On the election-day. 

3696- Just tell his . Lordship what happened 
to you in Tuam on the election-day ; was there a 
mob in the streets ? — There was. 

3697. Was it a large one ? — Very large. 

3698. Was it a violent one? — It was. 

3699. What happened to yourself? — What I 
can never forget while I live.” 

3700. Describe fully what happened? — We 
were coming from the Courthouse ; we; met a 
large mob just convenient to the hotel, and with 
very great difficulty we got' in, and if it was not 
for Mr. Lynch, and I think there were a number 
of police, we could scarcely get in safe. I being 
one of the youngest of the party went in last, 
and turned round dreading I would be struck, 
and just as I got in the hall there was a stone 
thrown into the hall. It was not a large stone ; 
it appeared to be one of the stones from the street. 
On going home, Mr. Lynch came with us to the 
train, and as soon as we came across from the 
hotel, just as we were going on to the station, we 
were attacked by a most wild mob. 

3701. About how many were there in the 
mob ? — I could not describe. 

3702. Were there hundreds? — I think there 
were. The first person I saw attacking was a 
woman ; she stooped down with both her hands 
and struck a man of the name of Foster in the 
most violent way, and, as it seemed to me, in a 
frantic state, and we all began to run then as fast 
as we possibly could. Coghan and Kenney and 


I, and I forget the other man, were going abreast 
together as fast as we could possibly run, and there 
came some man along the towing path, and he put 
his feet before the man that was at my right hand, 
and stretched him in the road. I had a large top 
coat on my right arm, and I began not to be able 
to keep up to the others, and I leant my hand on 
the man’s shoulder that was on my left-hand side, 
and ho shook me off. Of course lie did not want 
to be behind, and I was the first that was struck 
in the head and cut. 

_ .3703. With what? — I could not say; it was 
like the post of a table. 

3704. Was it some heavy weapon ?— It was; 
and the blood was running down my neck at the 
time I reached the station ; I then put up my top 
coat and covered my head, and my ear was cut 
in two places, and there were some lumps on my 
head, but I did not mind that much until I was 
struck and left powerless, and I was then after- 
wards struck in my hand, and I shouted out 
“ murder ” two or three times. The army that 
was standing- at the station could see me and they 
acknowledged afterwards when 1 got in that they 
saw the mob striking me. So then they stopped 
from beating me. Just as the two that got up 
before me came up to the station, there was a 
gate between the station and the road, and they 
shouted to the army to open the gate, and they . 
said they could not as it was locked. So they 
attempted to get in over the gate, and as they 
were going in, there happened to be a man and a 
boy, and one of the two took up a stone (I cannot 
say which of the two), and flung the stone, but I 
know one of the men, Kenny, was caught by the 
foot and in endeavouring to get over the gate his 
hand was cut. So I ran in and got into the wait- 
ing-room, and at the time I got up I was in such 
a state 
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a state of agony, that I did not know what to do. 
There was some gentleman on the platform at the 
station that I did not know, and he very kindly 
got one of the police to strip off my coat ; and one 
of the porters took out a pocket handkerchief 
and bandaged up my arm, and he sent for a 
doctor, and sent the policeman for some spirits, 
and he very kindly brought me up to the fire and 
rubbed it into my arm and hand. 

3705. Was it Mr. Charles Blake that assisted 
you ? — I do not know the gentleman. 

3706. Were you attended by a doctor after- 
wards? — After coming home I went to Dr. 
Ivirwan ; he attended me up till last week ; I 
told him that I was surprised that I did not feel 
the pain in my right hand that day, in comparison 
to the great agom r I suffered from the left hand ; 
but the one got worse at night and the other got 
better, and I could not put bit or sup in my mouth 
or dress myself after I got home. 

3707. Were you under the doctor’s hands for 
a considerable time? — Up to last Thursday 
week. 

370S.- Were you guilty of any offence against 
the county that you know of, except voting for 
Captain Trench ? — I know of none. 

3709. Is your arm suffering still ? — My right 
hand is. The doctor says, I. am surprised that 
your hand is not better as yet. It will take a 
long time,” said he. 

3710. Did any people come to your house 
since the election, shouting and hooting at you ? 
— On the fair night of Loughrea, when the} - were 
going home from the fair, they were shouting. 

3711. At your house? — Yes. 

3712. Did you hear any of the words they 

said ? — I was not at home that night, but my 
wife told me they were shouting 

Mr. Justice Keogli . J Do not tell us any- 
thing that your wife told you. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdermot. 

3713. When did you come into Tuam to vote? 
— I left home on Monday at nine o’clock, and we 
arrived in Tuam by the mid-day train, I think. 

3714. On the Monday? — On the Monday. 

3715. Where did you spend the Monday? — I 
spent it in the hotel. 

3716. What hotel? — Mr. Daly’s Hotel. 

3717. Were there any other voters except you 
at Daly’s Hotel ? — There were. 

3718. How many were there at Daly’s Hotel? 
— I think there were 11 from Ballymaquoid. 

3719. How many voters were there alto- 
gether ? — I could not say, but I think it is 11 ; 10 
and Mr. Lynch. 

3720. Who is Mr. Lynch?— Mr. Lynch of 
Waterloo. 

3721. Is he a cousin of Mr. Concamen’s ? — I 
think he is. 

3722. And he was the gentleman who escorted 
you to the poll in the morning and escorted you 
back again ? — Yes. 


3723. I suppose you were well treated at the T. Mason. 

hotel ; indeed, I know if Mr. Lynch had you in ~ — ; 

charge, you were ? — We were treated; we could ” ■*P r “ 
not fast, of course. lS ' 2 ‘ 

3724. And you could not do without something 
to drink ? — I think I could tell you all we 
drank. 

3725. I am sure you could. I suppose you 
had a glass of punch after dinner ? — Yes, we 
had. 

3726. Had you two? — No. 

3727. In the morning, I suppose you had no 
refreshment before you went to vote? — We had. 

3728. Had you any drink in the morning? — 

No : not one taste. 

3729. You voted, at all events ; you were not 
prevented from voting ? — No. 

3730. I suppose all the voter's that were there, 
voted as well as you ? — Yes. 

3731. What hour of the day was it when this 
attack was made upon you ? — I think it was a 
few minutes before 11 o’clock. 

3732. And you were brought down by Mr. 

Lynch to the train ? — Yes ; he came with us, but 
then the mob attacked us. Mr. Lynch had to 
fall back, for I think he was beaten himself. 

3733. The first person that attacked you was 
a woman ? — Not me. 

3734. A woman fired the first stone ? — No ; it 
was dirt she fired. 

3735. And then when she commenced it, the 
rest followed you, and were a little more violent ? 

— Not a little, but as much as they possibly 
could ; I would be sorry in my life, if I was to 
live a thousand years, ever to see the same sight 
again. 

3736. Were you ever at an election at Tuam 
before ? — Never. 

3737. Did you hear it sworn to here yesterdav 
that the former election at Tuam had been even 
still more violent? — I do not know ; I heard 
it ; but I was never at an election before. 

3738. You were astonished at the way that the 
elections were conducted in Ireland ? — I think so, 
to the best of my belief. I _ covered my head 
with my top coat to get away from it. 

3739. Were you over in Tuam in an election 
before ?— I was never at any election before. 

3740. Did you ever see a woman firing dirt 
before ?— I could not well say. 

3741. Was there a person of the name of Shine 
at Daly’s that night ?— I do not know. I knew 
all the persons that came from Ballinaquoid along 
with me. 

3742. Was there a person of the name of Fordo 
there ? — No. 

3743. Was there a person of the name of Ryan 
there? — No. 

3744. Would you say that there were 30 voters 
altogether there ?— I could not say. 

3745. Was the house filled with voters? — No. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Adjourned to Monday next at 11 o’clock. 
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Seventh Bay.— Monday, 8th April 1872 . 


Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] My Lord, I desire to have two gentlemen called upon their subpoena 
I will not ask for any attachment. Call James Lynch, of ICemtstown and Bernard O'Ph 
herty, of Villa. 

These gentlemen were called upon their siLhpa.no s, hut. did not answer. 

A gentleman in court stated that Mr. 0 ‘Flaherty was unwell. 

Mr. Justice K eogli.~\ So I am told ; but he may hereafter be quite well, we must hope so. 


Me. Thomas Rogeks sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


3746. Are you a farmer in this county ? — 

3747. Where do you live? — At Meelick. 

3748. Whatisthe polling place for Meelick ? — 
Portumna. 

3749. Are you a Catholic ? — Yes. 

3750. Is the Reverend Mr. Furlong one of 
your priests ? — Yes. 

3751. You were in the habit of attending the 
chapel at Meelick? — Yes. 

3752. Is that his house of worship where he is 
in the habit of officiating? — Yes, where he is in 
the habit of officiating. 

3753. Is he parish priest, or curate ? — Curate. 

3754. Bid you upon any Sunday in January 
last attend his chapel ? — I did. 

3755. Did you hear him address any observa- 
tions to the people there with reference to the 
coming election ? — Yes. 

3756. Will you state loud enough to be heard 
once for all, all that you heard him say? — I 
could not state all that I heard him say. 

3757. As much as you can of it, or the sub- 
stance of as much as you can of it. 

3758. Mr. Justice Keogh~\. As much as you 
recollect? — That any one who would vote for 
Trench might thrive for awhile, but would go to 
their grave in disgrace, and that the finger of 
scorn would be pointed at them by everyone. 

3759. Was it from the alter that he made that 
statement? — It was. 

3760. Was it during mass and before the last 
gospel ? — It was before the last gospel. 

3761. Had he his vestments on? — I could not 
swear ; I think that he had. 

3762. Did you see him after mass upon any 
Sunday in January going through the village? — 
Yes; I always see him going through the village. 

3763. Had he any crowd with him on one of 
the Sundays just after mass? — He was driving 
through the village. 

3764. Do you recollect whether he had his hat 
off or on, or was making any action with his 
hat? — He was. 

3765.. What was he doing with it? — He just 
wound it over his head. 

3766. Was he exclaiming in any way? — No. 

3767. Were the mob shouting? — The mob 
were shouting. 

3768. Was that mob going through the vil- 
lage? — They were. 

. 376 9- Or about the village?— Going through 
it; some of them were on their way home. I 
suppose that all of them were on their way 
home. 


3770. Was he at the head of them ? — He was 
just passing them by— to the best of my belief 
he was passing them by. 

3771. Were you at Portumna on the day of 
the polling ? — I was. 

3772. Did you see Nolan’s voters coming?— 
Some of them I did. 

3773. Did you see any of the priests with 
them ? — I think that I did. 

3774. Do you recollect the name of any one?— 
I could not swear. 

3775. Did you observe whether there were 
any banners, or emblems of any sort? — I saw no 
banners. 

3776. Did you see any ribbons? — No. 

3777. Sashes ? — No. 

3778. Any thing of that 6ort? — I saw some 
green laurels, that was all. 

3779. Did they offer any offence to you?— 
Nothing in Portumna, when going in the morn- 
ing to the election. 

3780. Did you vote for Captain Trench ?— I 
had no vote. 

3781. Did you hire a car? — I hired two. 

3782. On the morning of the election what 
happened at your own house ? — The mob came 
about five o’clock ; they were passing on, and 
they stopped opposite my door. I firmly believe 
that some of them came off the road. 

Mr. MacDcrmot.] Never mind what you 
believe. 

3783. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] How far is 
your door from the road? — About 60 yards to 
the best of my belief. 

3784. They were close to your door? — I think 
so. 

_ 3785. When they got close to your door what 
did they say ? — They gave three cheers for 
Nolan, and three groans for the Trenches. 

3786. Was it a matter of notoriety that you. 
had hired one car ? — It was suspected. 

3787. Did you chase them away in any way, 
or do anything to frighten them out of it ?— I 
did. 

3788. What did you do? — I 'got out my gun 
and fired a . shot. 

3789. What did they do then ? — They ran 
away as fast as they could. 

3790. Was there a great crowd of them? — I 
should say about 10 or 12 to the best of my be- 
lief. I could not see any of them in the dark. 

3791. You could not swear to any of them, I 
suppose ? — I could not say, but I had my sus- 
picion. 

3792. Did 
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3792. Did some people return that night? — 
Some of them did return that night. 

3793. About how many ? — 1 suppose about 
the same number. 

3794. About what time at night? — About 
eight o’clock. 

3795. Were you at home? — I was. 

3796. Was the door shut? — It was. 

3797. What did they say or do? — They 
began to knock at the door, and called me a 
“ souper.” 

3798. By that I suppose you mean a man who 
becomes a Protestant for broth and bread, and 
all that.? — Yes. 

3799. Did they do anything else hut call you 
an insulting name ; did they groan ? — They 
groaned. 

3800. Did they shout about Nolan or 
Trench ? —They lii’ed for Nolan, and I hi’ed for 
Trench. 

3801. You have no doubt that it was about 
the election that they came there? — Not the 
slightest doubt in my mind. 

3802. You had always been good friends with 
the people up to that time ? — I had always been 
pretty fair. 

3803. I do not want to praise you ? — There 
was some other thing which they might have 
against me. There was a friend of mine walking, 
he was a voter of Lord Clanicardes, and they 
suspected that he would vote for Captain Trench. 
He was coming up from his house, and a mob of 
10 or 12 was standing upon the road, and when 
we came up, they gave three cheers for Nolan, and 
three groans for the Trenches ; and my friend 
turned hack, and when he did, I turned back, 
and there was some altercation between us. 

3804. You were suspected, from being asso- 
ciated with him, that you were for Trench ? — 
Yes. 

3805. That is very natural. Do you know 
whether that man voted, or not? — I do not 
think that he did. 

Mr. Macdonogh.} Do not tell us what 
you think upon the subject. 

3806. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'} He did not 
vote to your knowledge? — I am sure that he 
did not vote. 

3807. Mr. Justice Keogh.} What was his 
name ? — Thomas Killeen. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.} If any question 
turns upon his vote, we have all the poll 
hooks under seal here. 

Witness.} I am almost positive that he 
did not. 

Mr. Macdonogh.} I know, my Lord, that 
the poll books are here, and I shall refer to 
them by-and-bye. 

3808.. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.} I suppose 
you know what a blazing wisp is ? — Yes. 

3809. Did you see any of the people go about 
with them ? — Not before, but I did after. 

3810. Did you see any of them go about the 
country with these burning wisps? — Yes. 

3811. How soon?— To the best of my re- 
collection it was the night of the poll. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

3812. You hi’ed for Trench?— Yes. 

3813. That is no crime?— Not the slightest. 

3814. And they hi’d for Nolan?— They did. 
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3815. Is it criminal in them, and not in you? 
—No. 

3816. Did you ever know an election yet 
where they did not cheer for their favourite 
candidate, and groan for the opposite party ? — I 
believe not. 

3817. You were employed on the part of Mr. 
Trench? — My cars were employed. 

3818. How many of them ? — Two. 

3819. How long were they employed? — 
About a week before the election. 

3820. For an entire week ? — Yes. 

3821. And on the day of the polling ? — They 
were not employed only the day of the polling. 

3822. How much did you get for the two ? — 
Three pounds. 

3823. Thirty shillings apiece ? — Yes. 

3824. Did you get anything else? — No. 

3825. No drink ? — No drink. I do not drink. 

3826. That is the reason you did not get it ; 
Are you a Roman Catholic? — Yes. 

3827. The day you were at Chapel and heard 
the Reverend Mr. Furlong, did he caution them 
against bribery ? — I coukl not hear it. I did 
not hear it. 

3828. He said that anyone who would vote 
for Trench might thrive for a while ? — Yes. 

3829. Was he saying and urging upon them 
“ Do not degrade yourselves — do not vote against 
your consciences — do not take bribes ; you may 
thrive for a while if you take a bribe.” — No. 

3830. — You do not remember that? — The few 
words which I heard, which I told you, were just 
in the early portion, and they struck me so 
forcibly that I just remember them. 

3S31. Can you tell me what was the general 
nature of the context of what he said — the other 
portion ? — It was all to tell them not to vote for 
Trench. 

3832. Did he represent to them what claims 
Captain Nolan had upon them ? — I do not know, 

I cannot recollect. 

3833. Did he say that Captain Nolan was a 
Roman Catholic and a resident landlord, or that 
he had property in the country ? — I cannot say. 

3534. If he said all these things, they did not 
attract your attention? — No. 

3535. Did he say that the persons who would 
vote for Trench might thrive for a while, but that 
they would go down to their graves in disgrace, 
and that the finger of scorn would be pointed at 
them by every one ? — Yes. 

3836. Yon have no memory of anything else ? 
-No. 

3837. How near were you to him when he 
spoke? — From this to the end of the gallery. 

3838. How long was he speaking ? — I could 
not swear. 

3839. About how long ; half an hour?— I 
could not swear whatsoever. I will not swear 
to anything except what I am sure of. 

3840. I recommend you not to do so. On the 

unday when he was driving through the village 

was it after mass ? — Yes. 

3841. After he had performed the ceremony? 
-Yes. 

3842. 'Where was it that he passed the people, 
and took off his hat?— About 100 yards from the 
chapel door ; he was driving to Eyre Court to 
say mass there. 

3843. After celebrating mass at Meelick he 
went on to the other place ? — Yes. 

' 3844. And as he was going he passed the mob ? 

y es 

0 3 3845. He 
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Mr. 3845, He took off bis hat to them and they 

T. Roger*, cheered him ? — Yes. 

3846. Had those people just left the chapel? — 

8 April yes. 

1 °7 2 * 3847. Were they decent looking respectable 

people, who bad been at chapel at mass? — They 
were ; most of them were voters. 

3848. Why is it that you presume to call them 
a mob ? — Because they were cheering. 

3849. When your priest who had performed 
the cei'emony of the mass, was going upon his 
duty elsewhere, and passed them by, he took off 
his hat, and they cheered him, and therefore 
they w r ere a mob ? — They were a mob ; I swear 
so distinctly ; they looked respectable and decent 
people ; but looks do not make people respect- 
able . 

3850. That is very true ; otherwise you would 
be immortalised. These decent people who had 
just been to mass, cheered when a gentleman 
took off his hat ; he did not speak a word ? — I 
could not swear. 

3851. Then if a landlord was possing by a 
number of his tenants, and if he took off his hat 
to them, and they said “long life for your 
honour,” and cheered for Trench, would you 
not highly approve of it ? — I would not. 

3852. You would like everybody to be dumb 
dogs?— I should; I wouldnot join a mob to “hi" 
for any man. 

3853. But you “hi’d” for Trench on your 
own account? — Yes, because I was insulted. 

3854. When they insulted you they “he’d” for 
Nolan ? — Yes; but they groaned; they called 
me Trench’s souper first. 

3855. That is his supernumerary, of course ? — 
No ; I did not take it in that way. 

3856. Did the reverend gentleman, the Rev. 
Mr. Furlong, advise the people to vote for the 
Liberal candidate? — He might have done so. 

3857. Have you the slightest doubt. Try that 
conscience of yours ; be good enough to apply to 
it at once ?— That is what I have not heard 
before. Imust call upon the judge to protect me. 

3858. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] It is not meant as an 
attack upon you, but 1 think that the witness 
has not given any cause for it. — I will tell the 
truth for Captain Nolan or for Captain Trench, 
upon my oath. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I am joking with you. 

I am not serious. 

Mr. Justice Keogli.] There is no imputa- 
tion whatever upon you. 

3859. Mr. Macdonogh.] Did he advise the 
people to vote for the Liberal candidate? — I could 
not swear. 

3860. You will not swear that he did not? — 

I will not 

3861* Did he complain that the landlords had 
deserted the people ?— I did not hear it. 

3862. Did he complain that the landlords had 
excluded the priests from their consideration ? — 
He. might have done so; I could not swear 
positively. 

3863. Is it that all in your memory ? — It is 
not. 

3864. Of course, as you had no vote, your 
only connection with Captain Trench was hirino- 
the cars ? — That was all. 

3865. Where was it that you were walking 
with this voter, whom you call a voter of Lora 
Clanricarde’s ? — From his own house. 

3866. Where was it? — In Meelick. 


3867. Where were you going? — We were 
just having a walk on a Sunday evening 

3868. How long before the election was that? 
— I could not say; I do not know the exact 
date. 

3869. W as it a month or three week ? — It was 
not three weeks. 

3870. And you say people passed and groaned 
for Trench ? — Those who passed came and cheered 
for Nolan. 

387 1 . And groaned for Trench? — And groaned 
for Trench. 

3872. Were you in the polling booth? — No. 

3873. Did you go to the election ? — I did. 

3874. That is to say you drove one of your 
cars, I suppose ? — Yes ; I stopped at an hotel. 

3875. In what town? — Portumna; I had a 
reason for so doing. 

3876. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] State it.— 
I was at a coursing match some time before, and 
one of my co-tenants was struck with a stick, and 
was fired at, and I had an altercation with a 
Portumna man, and I did not wish to show 
myself, and I did not wish to go. 

3877. Mr. Macdonogh.] Lest he might he 
there with his friends ? — Yes. 

3878. It was, I suppose, in the vicinity of 
Lord Clanricardc’s residence ? — Yes. 

3879. Was the man with whom you had the 
altercation a tenant of Lord Clanricarde’s? — I 
do not know. 

3880. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Who was the man 
that you was walking with ? — Thomas Killeen. 

3881. Mr. Macdonogh.] You were not at the 
polling place ? — I was not. 

3882. So that you did not see any of the 
people vote ? — No. 

3883. You stated that they hooted jmu. I hope 
that you got something to drink. I beg pardon, 
you said before that you did not drink. Did you 
see other people drink ? — Yes, I saw some people 
drinking. 

3884. Were they in the hotel — in the bar? — 
No. 

3885. But they sat in some room? — They 
were standing in a room. 

3886. How many of them? — I should say 
about five or six were all that I saw. 

3887. Do you know their names? — Some of 
them I know, and some of them I do not know. 

3888. Do you know that they .were voters? — 
To the best of my belief they were. 

3889. And you know some of their names, and 
do not know the others ; but you know them all 
personally, I presume — their outward appear- 
ance ? — Yes. 

3890. And you know where they reside?— I 
could not swear to where they reside. 

3891. But they are in the parish? — Not in the 
parish, but about the place. 

3892. Are they Lord Clanricarde’s tenants ?->- 
I could not swear that. 

3893. What did you see them supplied with? 
I think that they had some ham. 

3894. What else? — I could not swear what 
they were drinking. 

3895. But they had drink ?•— They had. 

3896. How long were you in the hotel? — I 
was there from about 9 till 12. 

3897. At night? — No; in the day time. 

3898. From 9 in the morning until 12 ? — Yes. 

3899. Did this eating and drinking go on 
during the whole of that time ? — I only saw it 
once, about 12 o’clock. 

3900. Did 
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3900. Did you bring in any persons on your 
car ? — I did. 

3901. How many ? — There were two of them 
on the car. 

3902. Do you know their names? — One of 
them was Michael Horsfall. 

3903. Do you know the other? — I think that 
his son was on the car. 

3904. "Were they voters? — His father was. 

3905. Was there anybody on the other car ? — 
I could not swear. 


3906. Did you see Mr. Eyre there, the young 
gentleman who was here ? — I did. 

3907. Did you see Mr. Eyre’s father there ? — 
I did. 

3908. Were they, or either of them, in the 
room were all the voters were being entertained? 
— No ; decidedly not. 

3909. Nobody was there but the voters, and 
the persons in attendance, and yourself? — Yes ; 
to the best of my belief. I know that Mr. Eyre, 
was not there. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Michael Killeen sworn : Examined by Mr, Murphy. 


3910. Are you a farmer in this country ? — I 
am. 

3911. Are you a voter ? — Yes. 

3912. Who is your landlord ? — The Marquis 
of Clanriearde. 

3913. Were you at mass, in Meelick, in 
J anuary last ? — I was. 

3914. Do you recollect hearing the Rev. Mr. 
Furlong talk about the election then ? — I do, a 
little. 

3915. Tell us, as well as you can recollect, the 
little which you heard him talk about it?— He 
first began by saying that he had the entire of 
the voters of the three parishes, with the excep- 
tion of a few, and that he did not know but that 
he might have those few yet ; but that there was 
an old serpent, an exterminator, who was not 
satisfied with what he had done before, and who had 
caused the bones in a good many churchyards 
in America ; that if any Catholic man voted for 
Trench, he would be a renegade to his religion, 
and marked with scorn ; or something to that effect. 

I do not exactly remember. 

3916. Do you recollect what Sunday it was 
that you heard him make these observations ?— 
The 28th of January. 

3917. Do you recollect hearing him the Sunday 
after the election? — I do. 

3918. Do you recollect his saying anything 

about those who voted for Trench ? He said 
that the voters who had not voted for Captain 
Nolan were traitors. And lie said that there 
would be no community with them, and that 
they should be marked as such, and that it would 
be remembered by the people, and that he would 
remember it. .. 

3919. By whom?— By the people who voted 
for Trench. There was something about six 
months. 1 really cannot say what it was, but it 
was for six months, or something like that. 

3920. Did you see any bonfires before the 
election in any part of the county? No; not 
before the election. I did not see any bonfires. 
I did not go to see any. 

3921. How had you promised tovote?— 1 was 
never asked by Captain Nolan. I promised my 
landlord that I would go for him, and I have 

voted for him for the last 40 years. „ 

3922. You have voted with the Marquis ox 
Clanriearde for the last 40 years?— I have, and 
I mean to do so as long as 1 live. _ 

3923. Did you vote for Captain irencli!'— 

1 3924 Was anything done to you at all before 
the election, either when coming ^om mass or 
going to it, or at any other tune ?— R othmg ; 
but on coming out from mass we were shouted at. 
3925. After leavingmass?— After leaving mass. 
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3926. By the neighbours, I suppose ? — Yes ; 
the neighbours all hooted and shouted at the 
persons who supported Trench after the elec- 
tion. 

3927. Were they people who listened to Mr. 
Furlong ? — Yes, neighbours. 

3928. Had you ever been so treated before by 
your neighbours ? — Never in my life. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacVcrmot. 

3929. I think you said that the Reverend 
Father Furlong said that he had very nearly 
the votes of the three parishes ? — Yes, with the 
exception of a few. 

3930. 1 suppose that all the clergy in that 
part of the world were in favour of Captain 
Nolan, were not they ? — I do not know. I know 
that he was in favour of Captain Nolan. 

3931. Do you believe that all the clergy were 
in favour of Captain Nolan? — I believe from 
what I have seen since I came here, that they 
were. 

3932. Were the new electors about there in 
favour of Captain Nolan? — They were, as well 
as the electors. 

3933. He was a Catholic of course ? — He was. 

3934. Are you a Catholic also ? — 1 am. 

3935. Do you hold the same views usually of 
politics as the uew electors ? — As to politics, I 
have very little idea of any tiling. I never in- 
terfere in the matter. 

3936. Have you any politics except your land- 
lord? — I do not know much about polities, but I 
did not wish to deny my landlord my vote. 

3937. If the Marquis of Clanriearde bad not 
interfered with the election, and had not asked 
you for your vote, how would you have voted?— 

‘I do not know as to that. Captain Nolan, as I 
mentioned before, never asked me for my vote, 
nor did Captain Trench. . 

3938. Supposing that Lord Clanriearde had 
not asked you for your vote, and that two men 
had been before you, neither of whom had asked 
vou for your vote, namely. Captain Trench, Lord 
Clancarty’s son, and Captain Nolan, tor whom 
woidd vou have voted ?— I tell you that I never 
heard anything bad cf Captain Trench. 

3939. Whom would you have voted for, Cap- 
tain Trench or Captain Nolan ? — Let me explain. 

3940. No ; answer me first. I do not want to 
puzzle you a bit, and I will give you as much 
time to explain as you can wish. It the Marquis 

of Clanriearde had not interfered with you, and 

if in point of fact your agent or bailift had told 
you to vote exactly as you liked, which would 
you have voted for, would you have voted for the 
Catholic or the Protestant, to begin with ?— Most 

o 4 likel y 
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likely I should have gone with the people, but I 
had not a great wish for either. 

3941. Were not the people for Nolan ? — They 
were. 

3942. Did Lord Clanricarde ever ask you 
before to vote in favour of a member of the 
Clancarty family, for the 40 years that you say 
you have voted ? — Never. 

3943. And you do not remember on any former 
occasion the clergy or the people being opposed 
to Lord Clanricarde, or he to them ? — Never. 

3944. You say that you were hooted ? — I do. 

3945. Was Rogers with you at the time when 
you were hooted? — I do not exactly know 
whether he was or not. 

3946. Do you know Thomas Rogers ? — I do, 
well. 

3947. Are not you the Mr. Killeen that he 
referred to? — No; that was Thomas Killeen. 

3948. Is Thomas Killeen a relative of yours ? 
— He is. 

3949. What relation is he to you ? — His father 
and I were first cousins. 

3950. You received no money, or anything of 
the kind ? — No ; I left Portumna at half-past 
five in the morning and got in at seven. I had no 
escort, or anything of the kind. I got to the poll 
about half-past eight, and got away home as 
quickly as possible, and was home by eleven. 

3951. And you got no harm done you ? — No; 
merely the hooting. 

3952. Did you ever see an election where 
there was no hooting ? — I was never hissed 
before; there might be hissing about the Court 
House, but none was known before in the parish 
where I lived. 

3953. Was there ever a polling at Portumna 
before ? — Never, to my knowledge ; it used to 
happen at Loughrea and at Galway. 

3954. When you were in the chapel on the 
28th of J anuary, do you recollect all that Father 
Furlong said on that occasion ? — I do not. 

3955. Whom did he mean by the “old ser- 
pent?” — I suppose Lord Clanricarde. 

3956. Why do you think so ?— Because he said 
that an old serpent, a landlord, had come to 
coerce his tenants ; that he was not satisfied with 
all that he had done before, and that notwith- 
standing all the bones which lie had caused in 
the church yards of America, he would come 
again. 

3957. Did not he say that the landlord had 
come to coerce his tenants ? — Yes. 

3958. Did he not complain of it ? — Yes. 

Thomas Killeen, sworn ; 


3959. Was not lie trying to explain to the 
people that coercion was wrong ? — He did in 
that way. 

3960. Did he say on that occasion that Lord 
Clanricarde had deserted the people who had 
always been with him? — No, he did not, that I 
could hear. 

3961. Will you swear that he did not say it? 
— I will not. 

3962. When he said 'that any one who 
voted for Mr. Trench would be marked with 
scorn, did not he convey it to you that a person 
who voted apart from the priests, and apart from 
the people, and contrary to his conscience, for 
the sake of recommending himself to a landlord 
would be marked, with scorn ?— He did not say 
it in any way but in the way that I told you. 

3963. What did he convey to you ? — He said 
that any man who voted for Trench would be a 
renegade to his religion, and would be marked 
with scorn. 

3964. Did he explain why he would be 
marked with scorn ''—He did not explain. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

3965. You were asked if you were left to 
yourself how you would vote! You said that 
you never heard anything bad against Captain 
Trench, but you were going on to say more.— 
I said, that I never heard anything bad against 
Captain Trench, but I heard that he was always 
against the Catholics, and I heard a great deal 
of good about Captain Nolan. 

3966. So that, I suppose, that if you were left 
to yourself, you would not care much for either ? 
— Very little. 

3967. You would not trouble yourself much, 
but you were ready to oblige your landlord ?— 
Certainly. 

3968. Had there been any coercion put on 
you by your landlord ?— Not a bit. Never. 

3969. When Mr. Furlong was speaking of 
coercion by the landlord, did he say anything 
about coercion by the priests being quite right? 
— He did not, that 1 could understand. 

.3970. Did he talk to you about your con- 
science at all ? — Who ? 

3971. Mr. Furlong.— He never asked me a 
word about who I would vote for, or would not. 

3972. He only gave you the lecture from the 
altar ? — Exactly. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Examined by Mr. Persse. 


3973. You are a voter for this county, I 
believe?— Yes. 

3974. Do you attend Meelick Chapel ? — I do. 

3975. Did you attend there in last January ? 
— I did. 

3976. The Rev. Mr. Furlong officiated, I 
believe ? — Yes ; he was the curate at that time. 

3977. Did he make any allusion to the 
election ? — He did. 

3978. Will you tell us what lie said about the . 
approaching election ? — He said that if there 
should be a Trench amongst us, or amono-st 
“you” (I do not know which), he should °be 
pointed out with the finger of scorn. 

3979. Anything else ?— Yes. I know that he 
spoke m very harsh language against the land- 
lords. 


3980. Do you recollect any of the language 
which he used ? — I think, to the best of my 
belief, he called him the old serpent, and that he 
had no business to come amongst them. 

3981. Did he use that language about land- 
lords, or about any particular landlord ? — I think 
that he alluded to the Marquis of Clanricade. 

3982. Do you remember any other language 
with reference to Lord Clanricarde ? — He said a 
good deal about him, but I do not recollect it. 

3983. Did he say anything about the people 
who would vote for Captain Trench, any 
Catholic ? — He said that they would be pointed 

3984. Did he say anything except “ the 
finger of scorn ?” — No ; I do not recollect his 
sentence to have followed any farther. I do 

not 
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not recollect much of it, indeed. I know that 
he said a good deal. 

3985. Before the election, did you receive 
any threat from any person ? — Yes. 

3986. Will you state what threat you re- 
ceived? — I was told by a person to keep within 
my house, or that my life would be in danger, or, 
at least, that they would attack my house. He 
did not say who, nor did I ask. 

3987. Were you instructed in any way before 
the election? — Yes. 

3988. Were you shouted at? — Yes, on several 
occasions. At my own house I was shouted at 
in the night, or people shouted at the door, and 
they shook my iron gate. 

3989. Do you remember what they said? — 
They believed that I was going to vote for Cap- 
tain Trench, which I would have done if not 
deterred by the people. I was prepared that 
morning to go to vote for Captain Trench, but 
my health was certainly very bad, and being 
deterred by the people as well as my health being 
bad, it prevented me from going. 

3990. Do you remember Mr. Furlong speaking 
to the people about any cars ? — I do. 

3991. Do you recollect his taking off his hat? 
—Yes. 

3992. What happened then, when he took off 

his hat ; did he shout, or what ? — After mass he 
said to the people that they were to meet him 
outside the chapel door, or near an old . convent 
house. I do not know whether he said about 
taking down people’s names, but he said that the 
object was to get cars to go to the election. I 
and a few of my friends walked away from there, 
and I believe that on that account the people, 
shouted. I went into a friend’s house con- 
venient to the place, and [ looked from the hall 
as he was passing up, and he took off his hat, 
and the people shouted previously and after- 
wards. . . 

3993. Do you remember any fires having been 
lighted in your field ? — l T es. 

3993. When was that? — I think that there 
was one lighted before the election in one of my 
fields, but I cannot swear to it ; but there were 
a great many fires afterwards, and two of them 
were in my field, one opposite my door, and the 
other at the end of my house. 

3995. Was that at night ? — Yes, I think about 
two nights after the election. 

3996. Did these matters create general terror 
and alarm ? 

Mr. Macdonogh . ] My Lord, I object to 
that question. 

3997. Mr. Persse.'] Of your own knowledge., 
did they create general terror and alarm?— I 
know that they created- terror in my own mind, 
and I know that the country was in a more 
excited state than I ever saw it before. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

3998. Are you a tenant of Lord Clanricarde’s ? 
Yes. 

3999. When were you asked for your vote ?— 

By whom ? . . , 0 

4000. On the part of Lord Clanricarde r'— 
Lord Clanricarde and his agent came to our 
neighbourhood sometime before the election, and 
said that they wanted to go in. I do not recol- 
lect his having said, “ I want you to vote, or 
anything of that sort. He never used any coer- 
cion to me to ask me to vote, but I certain y 
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would vote for him. I would vote for Captain 
Trench. 

4001. You would vote, I presume, for any 
person that Lord Clanricarde would ask you to 
vote for ? — I certainly would like to compliment 
Lord Clanricarde. I thought him a worthy, 
good landlord. 

4002. Be good enough to answer my question; 
will you tell me what Lord Clanricarde said 
when he and his agents came amongst the 
tenants ? — Lord Clanricarde said that he and his 
tenants were always good friends, and that he 
hoped they would be so in spite of all that was 
said by newspaper reporters. I think that it 
was in Sir John Gray’s paper. 

4003. Go on ; was there anything else ? — I do 
not recollect anything particular which he said 
then. He may have said some other things 
which slip my memory at present. 

4004. Try and prevent your memory from 
being deceptive in any way at present ; try and 
recollect distinctly all that occurred on that occa- 
sion. What is the name of the agent, first ? — 
Mr. Blake. 

4005. And he is alive and well, I believe ? — 

I suppose he is. 

4006. And this occurred in his presence ? — 
Y”es. 

4007. Tell his Lordship the whole of what 
Lord Clanricarde said. — I do not recollect at 
present that he said anything but that. That 
was almost the substance of what he said — that 
he was proud that the tenants on his property 
were in comfortable circumstances, and were 
always good friends, and he hoped that they 
would remain so in spite of all that had been 
said by newspaper reports. 

4008. Aud he hoped that they would always 
remain good friends to him? — Yes — at least that 
the tenants and landlord would be good friends 
to each other. 

4009. And he asked for your vote ?— Yes. 
We knew the object of his coming. 

1010. And vou knew the object of his agent 
accompanying him ? — Yes. 

4011. And you knew that the object was to 
solicit your votes ? — Lord Clanricarde never said 
a word' to solicit my vote upon that occasion. 

4012. He said what you have stated? — Yes. 

4013. And when he said that he hoped that 
he and the tenants would continue good triends, 
did not you understand by that, that if they 
voted against his wishes, they might not continue 
good friends ? — X do not know about that ; I could 
not say. 

4014. What inference do you draw from it 

The inference which I drew from it was that I 
supposed that he wished that we would vote for 
him. , 

4015. You, I presume, knew nothing about 
Captain Trench ?— Yes, I saw him before. 

4016. Had he ever canvassed you?— Never. 

4017. You were canvassed upon Captain 
Trench’s behalf by Lord Clanricarde, and his 
agent ?— By Lord Clanricarde’s agent. 

°4018. In the presence of his Lordship ? — He 
said that he was going to vote so himself. 

4019. That he was going to vote for Captain 
Trench? — Yes. 

4020- And did you then promise ?— JNo. 

4021. Why did not you promise?— I did not 
like to bring myself before the public at that 
early time. I should make a great sacrifice to 
vote for Lord Clanricarde. 

p 4022. How 


T. Killeen. 
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T. Killeen. 4022. How many of the public were present 
fi ~T .. on the occasion. Was not it Lord Clanricarde, 
1872™ a g ent J and yourself? — No. 

” ' 4023. Who else ? — A great many others. 

4024. Of tenants of his? — Yes, it was in the 
public road. 

4025. Did he make a speech ? — No. 

4026. Did he address each tenant individually? 
— Yes, he made a few remarks which I am after 
explaining. 

4027. And you did not promise Lord Clanri- 
carde then ? — No. 

4028. Did you hear other men speak of their 
principles ? — No, they said that it would be very 
disagreeable to have them go for Captain Trench; 
that he was not very well liked, or at least his 
father’s family. 

4029. And they said that to Lord Clanricarde ? 
—They intimated it. Those were not exactly 
the words. 

4030. But that was the substance? — That is 
as much as I recollect. 

4031. Did you express yourself in that way 
that you had any objection on the score of reli- 
gious difference, or otherwise, to any member of 
the Clancarty family ? — No. 

4032. But they did? — Some parties intimated 
that they should like a more liberal candidate. 

4033. And that they would like not to have to 
do it. What was said to them when they stated 
that ? — They said that Captain Trench they con- 
sidered to be a very good young man. 

4034. Did Lord Clanricarde say that, or the 
agent who came?— I do not know which. I 
could not positively swear which. 

4035. It was in reply, at all events, to their 
expression of unwillingness to vote for Lord 
Clancarty’s son. What else did they say, either 

Lord Clanricarde, or Mr. Blake the agent ? I 

do not recollect. 

4036. I wish to get the whole. When they 

expressed their unwillingness, I want the whole 
of what was said. Their expression was that 
they would like not to have to do it?— No, I be«- 
vour nm-dnn T dc. t • -i ,1 P 


J ; ""V V c uu ib - r — -cio, J- oeg 

your pardon. I do not think that I said that. 
1 hey intimated as much. 

403/. What did Lord Clanricarde and his 
agent say then to induce the tenants to vote for 
Captain Trench ? — He said that lie thought Cap- 
tain Trench was a very good youno- man. 

4038. Anything else ?— That some parties 
might have some objection to Lord Clancarty. 
I do not know the words which they made use 
ot, but the summary was that one of them said 
that the father might be bad and the son mi°ht 
be very good. 

4039. Was that some of the people, or Lord 
Clanricarde and his agent?— Lord Clanricarde or 
his agent. I think that it was his agent. 

4040. What further occurred. Finally were 

the people persuaded to say that they would vote 
for Mr. Trench f-No, there was little or nothing 
saul on the part of Lord Clanricarde or his agent 
to coerce Ins tenants at all. ° 

4° 41 . Will you repeat that. Did you say that 
little or nothing was said by Lord Clanricarde, 
or his agent, to coerce his tenants to vote ?— I 
believe that 1 did say that. 

4042. Did the persons who remonstrated, and 
who stated their unwillingness to vote for Cap- 
tain Trench withdraw that unwillingness, or did 
thev continue in it. nr 4:4 


7. — L1,au ““willingness, or did 

poSSafn 


it Captain Trench ; somethin; to that effect i ’ 
s, afterwards made up my mind that I would J 
for my landlord, with my landlord’s intern! ' * 
4043 You yourself were one of £2. 

e sons who so expressed yourself? Yes 1 

4044. You say that you were in 4 m- . 

? 

r 4045. You are in good health now, I thiaU 
I hope so. •' 

4046. I presume that when yon thus rem„ 
ntrated against being asked to vote for C»«* 
r Trench, you really had a conscientious scruple! 
f vote for Lord Clancarty’s son ?— No, indeed, Z 
; a very great deal that way. I would vote C 
s I rotestant or a Catholic, any good man if I 
left to myself. 5 113 

? 4047. What did you mean to convey by your 

r expression m saying that you were unwilling to 
vote for Lord Clancarty’s son ?— The reason 
3 that was that I did not like to turn the peonk 
against me. I knew that a great many of th 
r 1 ° wer 01 ; der people there would have used 
I threatening language towards me, for sayin<r that 
I was going to vote for Captain Trench. ° 

4048. Did not you know that the people were 
[ hostile generally to voting for Lord Clancartri 

son i — A great many of them were. 

4049. How soon after that did you make ip 1 
. your mind to vote for Captain Trench ?-I camrt 

■ exactly say what time It might he— it might li 
immediately afterwards, or it might be then to 
Lord Clanricarde. I thought very different 
frpm what I stated. I did not want to bring 
the people against me at that early date. 

4050. And you might have made up your 
mind on the spot ? — Yes ; or perhaps before 
that. 

4051. Did not you swear to me a moment ago 
that you did not make up your mind until after 
that . I think not ; if I did, I did not mean it 

40^2. Then had you made up your mind to 
vote for Captain Trench before that day. Yon 
did not think about it ?— Certainly ; I was think- 
ing about the election. 

4053. Had you made up your mind to vote 
for Captain Trench before the day that Lord 
Clanricarde and his agent came ? — I made up my 
mind to vote for my landlord. 

4054. You made up your mind to vote for 
your landlord before he ever showed himself— are 
you sure of that, if you are sure of anything?— 
Yes. 

4055. And having made up your mind to vote 
for your landlord, why did not you promise to 
vote for him ? — Because it would bring the ill- 
feeling of the people against me. 

4056. Flow many more of the people com- 
plained that they were unwilling to vote for 
Lord Clancarty’s son ? — I think .that there were 
no great objections by any except myself. I 
think that 1 was the principal person who made 
any complaint. 

4057. You were, then, the chief spokesman?— 
No. 

4058. Did others speak ? — Others spoke. 

4059. What was the precise date of that visit 
of Lord Clanricarde’s ? — I could not say. 

4060. How soon after Christmas was it? — I 
cannot tell you. 

4061. Did you hear of the Loughrea meeting 
of noblemen and gentlemen on the 13th of De- 
cember?— Yes; I heard of it from the news- 
papers. 

4062. Then probably you have perused the 

correspondence 
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4085. Do not you mean it ? — Partly. 

4086. However, you did, on this occasion, 
struggle a little ? — No ; I wished to vote for 
Lord Clanricarde, for Captain Trench. 

4087. How soon after that did somebody call 
upon you and do what you have described, telling 
you to keep within your house ; — They did not 
call upon me at all ; I met a person in my own 
house, and he told me that my life was in danger, 
and to keep within my own house. 

4088. How soon was it after you had seen 
Lord Clanricarde that this occurred l — I could 


correspondence which occurred between Lord 
Clanricarde and Sir John Gray? — Yes ; I think 
that it is likely that I saw it. 

4063. Have you a doubt about it? — Not a 
bit. 

4064. Then you had been considering the 
merits of the question ? — Read the newspapers. 

4065. Christmas is a remarkable time ; the 

13th of December, just before Christmas, was 
the time of the Loughrea meeting. How soon 
after the 13th of December did Lord Clanricarde 
come amongst his tenants to canvass them for 
Captain Trench? — To the best of my belief, as not say. 
near as I can go to it, I think that it was some- 4089. Any days? — It might be a few days, 
thine about 15 or 16 days before the election. 4090. What is the name of the person who 

4066. How long before yon heard Mr. Fur- gave you that caution ?— -My Lord, am I bound to 
long speaking in the chapel was it that you saw answer that question ? 

Lord Clanricarde there?— The Rev. Father 4091. Mr. Justice Keogh.} les.-— I do not like 
Furlong was speaking before he came there at to bring him under the notice of the public. It 
all upon the election. is not from any feelings of my own. „ 

4067. I am referring to what you have proved 4092. Mr. Justice Keogh. i Do you believe, or 

against that gentleman. He spoke of the Old have you any reason to believe, that the person 
Serpent coming amongst them to coerce the will incur any personal danger if you mention Ins 
people, and you understood that to mean Lord name ?— I could not swear, but he might be, 1 do 
Clanricarde, did not you ?— Yes. not say in danger, but the public would have a 

4068. How soon was it after Lord Clanri- dislike to him, I think ; I have no objection what- 


carde and his agent came amongst the peoplt 
how many days after that was it that the Rev. 
Mr. Furlong made that speech ? — I could not tell 
you the exact time. 

4069. Do you not know that it must have been 
after Lord Clanricarde had been there that Mr. 
Furlong spoke about the Old Serpent having 
come amongst them to do it ? — Yes. 

4070. Had the agent’s bailiff required the 
attendance of the voters to meet Lord Clanri- 
carde ?— He called, I believe, at the house, and 
told them that Lord Clanricarde and his agent 
would be there in the course of half an hour, and 
that he would wish to see them. 

4071. And did the bailiff call upon you?— 
Yes. 

4072. He delivered a message to you? — He 
delivered it at the house. 

4073. How many attended ?— Only a very lew 
of the voters. 

4074. How many voters ? — I believe about nve 

or six. , , . - 

4075. Was Michael Killeen, that relation ot 
vours, present? — Yes; the last witness. 

' 4076. Have you ever voted before?—! es. 

4077. Did you vote upon the occasion of the 

previous election?— Not upon the occasion of the 
last election. . c , 

4078. Did you vote on the occasion ot the 

election at which Sir Thomas Burke, Mr. Gre- 
gory, and Lord Dunlo were the candidates (—1 
believe I did. T i, 

4079. For whom did you vote then tmnK 
for Sir Thomas and Mr. Gregory. 

4080. And you voted according to your prin- 
ciples? — Yes. _ r>„ 

4081. Your principles were, I presume, Ro- 
man Catholic in religion, and Liberal m politics 
—is that so ?— I am a Roman Catholic. 

4082. And were you a Liberal when you voted 

for them ?— I do not profess to be anything par- 
ticular in politics. ,, -vr . 

4083. Your politics are your landlord. _ !es, 
the man that gives me a good living. I wish to 

“TKd^n would vote for hhn, whoever 
he asked you to vote for ?— I did not say that, 
think. 
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ever myself to give the name of the person, only 
for the reason which I state, to your Lordship. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] We cannot be fighting 
in the dark with shadows, and the W itness’s 
explanation of this kind as to bringing the 
person under personal danger might cer- 
tainly be a legal ground for his refusing to 
answer ; but the 11 itness s credit is in- 
volved. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] If you put it upon 
the ground of his credit, I will allow the 
question to be put; but it is rather a grave 
thing to require him to do it after what he 
has said, that the person’s life might be in 
dangei 


Mr. Macdonogh.] If your Lordship ; gives 
ne a suggestion not to do it, I will not 
do it. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I do not like to give 
any suggestion. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] People have 
been assaulted. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] You are quite at 
liberty to prove that. That has been over 
and over again done, and very remarkable 
circumstances have been brought forward. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Gentlemen have 
been most barbarously treated. 

Mr. Justice Keogh. J It occurred in a case 
■which is fresh in my memory, pending the 
sitting of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and the House of Commons dealt in a 
very summary fashion with it, and I have 
the same powers. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] Your Lordship exercised 
the same powers at Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I did. There was a 
resident magistrate there who was wounded. , 
not very badly wounded, but hennght have 
been seriously wounded. I think that it 
would meet the exigency of the case if the 
Witness wrote down the name of the person 
referred to, and handed it m to Mr. Mac- 
donogh. Mj. 

P 2 
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Mr. Macdonogh.] My Lord, I will assent 
to that at once. 

Mr. Justice Keogli suggested that the 
names of the persons in question should be 
written on a piece of paper, which should be 
handed to the Counsel and Solicitor for the 
Respondent. {This was accordingly done.') 

4093. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witness).'] I am 
at liberty to ask you the question whether the 
person was a male or female ? — Female. 

4094. Did you know that your cousin Killeen 
would not vote? — I did. You mean Mick Kil- 
leen, I suppose ? 

4095. Yes. ' Did you know that other voters- 
went in with him and voted ? — Yes. 

4096. And you saw them come back after 
voting ? — I saw them the day after, I think, or a 
few days afterwards; 1 did not see them that 
evening. 

4097. And you are the gentleman who, when 
talking to Lord Clanricarde and his agent, ex- 
pressed his unwillingness to vote for Captain 
Trench, Lord Clancarty’s son; you are the 
gentleman who stayed away from fear, are you ? 
— Yes. 

4098. You are a younger man than any of 
them, I believe ? — No, I am not younger than 
either of them. 

4098. You are younger than Mick Killeen? 
—Yes. 


T. Killeen. 

0 April 
1872. 


Re-examined by Mr. Persse. 

_ 4100. At the interview between Lord Clan- 
ricarde, you, and the other tenants, did either 
Lord Clanricarde or his agent use any threat to 
induce you to vote for Captain Trench?— Not 
the slightest. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Persse was heard in support of the 
question. 


Witness.] I do not object to answer th, 
question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that if it was con- 
sidered important the question might he put 
in this form: “Was anything else said or 
done except what you have stated ? 

4101. Mr. Persse (to the Witness).] Was any- 
thing else said by Lord Clanricarde that you re- 
member to force you to give your vote for Captain 
Trench? — Not the slightest. 

4102. Did he use the words suggested by my 

learned friend, Mr. Macdonogh : “ I insist upon 
your voting for Captain Trench ”?-No ; nothin* 
of the sort. 0 

4103. You say that you on that occasion con- 
cealed from Lord Clanricarde your intention of 
voting for Captain Trench? — Not from Lord 
Clanricarde, but from the people. I did not like 
to have it known at that early time. 

4104. Was that because you accompanied- 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

4105. Mr. Persse (to the Witness).] Will you 
tell us distinctly why it was that you did not 
openly state that you intended to vote for Can- 
tain Trench ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected that the wit- 
ness had already given an answer on this 
subject in cross-examination. 

4106. Mr. Persse (to the Witness).] You say 
that you concealed your intention of voting for 
Captain Trench. Why did you conceal your in- 
tention ?— On account of the feeling that was in 
the country at the time. I thought I might be 
in danger, and 1 did not want to get my mind 
known at that early period. 

4017. Had Father Furlong, before Lord Clan- 
ricarde made that visit to his tenants, made any 
allusion to the election ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


John Forde, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


J. Forde. 


4108. Do you live near Eyrecourt ? — I do. 

4109. You are a Catholic, I believe? — I am a 
Roman Catholic. 

4110. You have a vote ? — I have. 

4111. Do you recollect being at mass on the 
Sunday before the election? — I was there on the 
Sunday before the election. 

4112. That would be the 28th of January, I 
believe. Who was the priest who said mass ? — 
Father Furlong. 

4113. Did you vote for Captain Trench?— I 
did. 

41 14. _ Whose tenant were you ? — The Marquis 
of Clanricarde’s, and Captain Stephen Cowan’s, 
of Gurtnamore. 

4114. You voted for Captain Trench? — I did. 

4115. And I suppose you made up your mind 
for some time before the election to do so ? — It 
was early after the Loughrea meeting. Captain 
Stephen Cowan was the first Roman Catholic 
who canvassed me to vote for Captain Trench. 

4117. Did you promise that you would do so? 
—I promised that I would ; but I saw the ex- 
cited state of the country, and he did not perse- 
vere with any other tenants than myself and 
they were all crying « Fie !” at me, to go and 
expose them. All of them (not all, but some) 
said that until I had decided on not going with 


Mr. Cowan ; and then the Marquis of Clanricarde 
expressed a wish that his tenants would support 
Captain Trench, and l went with a few of his 
tenants and voted for Captain Trench. 

4118. Was it known through the country that 
you were inclined to vote for Captain Trench? 
—It was, because I did not disguise my inten- 
tion. I would like to please my landlords, and 
I saw that there was nothing Catholic or Pro- 
testant connected with it. I saw all the Roman 
Catholic proprietors of the country, and the 
intelligent men supported Captain Trench, Lord 
Westmeath, and Sir Thomas Burke, my own 
landlords, and the landlord’s agent, Mr. Joyce, 
and all of them. 1 did not think that there was 
anything connected with religion ; I thought my 
conscience was quite free to vote for a Protest- 
ant as well as a Catholic. 

4119. And that was known through your 
parish ? — It was. 

4120.. You appear to be a man who is capable 
of opening his mouth. When you went to 
chapel on the 28th, what did Father Furlong 
say? -I thought that they were to speak of 
something concerning the election. The Sunday 
before that I did not go. 

4121. You did not go on the 21st? — The 
Sunday fortnight before the election I did not go 

to 
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to mass, and when they spoke that day, I did 
not think that any of them would speak the next 
day. 

4122. You heard what they spoke that day, I 
suppose ? — I stayed away. 

4123. Not thinking that they would speak 
again, you went the next Sunday ? — Not think- 
ing that they would speak again, I went. 

4124. When you went on the 28th, will you 
tell us what Father Furlong said ? — I could not 
tell you one word of it. I was a good piece up 
the chapel, and there was not one in the chapel 
to vote for Captain Trench, except myself, nor, I 
believe, a Roman Catholic in the town, and the 
eyes of the people in the town were on me, and 
I got annoyed, and my head was a little tossed 
from seeing the position I stood in, between the 
people and the wish of my landlord. 

4125. Were you pointed at in any way? — I 
was. 

4126. Was it with the fingers ? — I saw a few 
people, and I heard talk of my name. 

4127. In the chapel? — Yes, but I could not 
be able to identify any word he said. 

4128. But attention was called to you; you 
were pointed out to them ? — I was. 

4129. Was there an agent of Captain Nolan’s 
in the chapel that day ? — There was a man that 
I heard was an agent, and I believe he was an 
agent, but I cannot swear that he was an agent. 

4130. What is his name? — Pat Grady, of 
Eyrecourt. 

4131. What did pass at the chapel? — I was 
standing near the door going in, and I remained 
so during the time he was speaking. He did not 
say a great deal. 

4132. Who spoke? — During the time the 
priest was speaking I was standing convenient 
to another man in the chapel, and Grady moved 
up, looking into my face, and striking one hand 
with the other, and saying that was the way to 
keep down the Orange flag. 

4133. Did you see what part of the chapel 
Grady had been in ? — I cannot say how near the 
altar he was, but he came in the direction of the 
door, up towards where I was standing. 

4134. Although you did not hear what Father 
Furlong was saying under the circumstances you 
have explained, was it during Mass, before the 
last Gospel ? — So well as I can recollect, he left 
the altar. When he had done speaking from 
the altar he spoke of the election, and when he 
had done speaking of the election, I think he 
went off the altar. 

4135. Was the country about you in a dis- 
turbed state at night? — Well, I cannot say it 
was disturbed ; the people were under excite- 
ment. 

4136. Did you see bon-fires? — I saw wisps; I 
saw bon-fires. 

4137. What did the “ wisps” do? — They used 
to burn, of course. 

4138. Were they in fellows’ hands ? — I think 
they were. 

4139. Would you see them at night, moving 
about through the country ? — I did. 

4140. You could not see the man that was 
holding them, but you could see the flaming 
light through the country ? — Yes. 

4141. Moving about? — Yes. 

4142. "While that was going on, were you ever 
groaned at, yourself? — I was. 

4143. At night?— Yes. 

4144. Did they come near your house ? — No ; 
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there was no violence offered to my house, nor 
to my person, more than groaning my name. 

4145. Could you hear your name groaned and 
shouted by them at night ? — I ‘did. 

4146. Did you like that ? — I did not; and if I 
was allowed, I would have made resistance. 

4147. Do you recollect the fair-day at Eyre- 
court ? — I do. 

4148. W as it before the election ? — No. 

4149. After the election? — Yes. 

4150. I)o you remember the horse that was 
dressed in green ribbons, drawing turf for the 
bon-fire ? — Notin green ribbons ; he was covered 
altogether, from the saddle to the nose, with 
green calico or green silk — I could not say which. 

4151. How near Eyrecourt do you live ? — 
Something between a mile and half a mile. 

4152. Did you ever see that Pat Grady do 
anythin® else in the way of acting for Captain 
Nolan, beyond what he did to you at the chapel ? 
— I have land beyond the town : I have land on 
both sides of the town, and I often go there at 
night. He met me one night, previous to this 
occurrence in the chapel. I heard that he was 
Captain Nolan’s agent, and I was passing down 
at night (a dark night), and he asked, “ Is that 
John Forde ? ” “ It is,” says I. “ I want you,” 
he said. “ Re oft’” says I. That is what I said. 

I suspected what he wanted of me ; I thought 
that was his reason for making the attack in the 
chapel. 

4153. Was it after that that he struck his one 
fist against the other, and said that was the way 
to put down the Orange flag, looking in your 
face ? — It was. 

4154. I suppose you are not an Orangeman ? 
— No. 

4155. Was there any Orange flag in what you 
saw ? — I saw no flag, except the green. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Mac Dermot. 

4156. This little incident which you told last, 
■was before lie spoke about the Orange flag in 
the chapel, to you ? — It was. 

4157. How long before it? — I could not ex- 
actly tell. 

4158. How many days did you say ? — Well, 
it might be two or three, or it might be more. 

4159. Do you attribute what you heard him 
say in the chapel, to your having said to him, 
“ Be off, now,” in a rude way ? — I did not con- 
sider is one bit, for I did not act rude at all. 

4160. Was it on account of your telling him 
to be off, that he addressed you in the chapel ? — 
That, and being going to separate from the rest 
of the people. 

4161. You did separate from the rest of the 
people? — I did. 

4162. My learned friend asked you did you 
admire^ the Orange flag; have you any objection 
to the green flag ? — Not a bit. 

4163. Did you dislike seeing a horse hooded 
in green, as you describe it? — Well, I was not 
to be proud of it, for I do not like excitement ; 
I do not think it would suit me. 

4164. Do you like elections at all? — We can- 
not be without elections. 

4165. Do you like elections ? — Well, I hope 
it will be long till I see such another election. 

4166. Do you like contested elections ?—• I 
never wish to see such an election as the last. 

4167. But on the whole do you like contested 
elections ? — I do not consider that I can give an 


accurate answer. 
P 3 


4168. Would 


J. Forde. 

8 April 
1872. 
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J. Forde. 

8 April 
1872. 


4168. Would you not wish never to have a 
contested election in Galway ?— Well, as far as I 
am interested in elections, I do not care whether 
there was or not. 

4169. Are you an admirer of the landlords ? — 1 
would like to compliment my landlords when they 
are good ones, and if they were not I would not._ 

4170. Would you wish that the landlords of 
the county should have the appointment of the 
Members of Parliament for the county. Would 
you prefer that right of appointment should be 
vested in the people or in the landlords? — I 
would prefer the landlords in preference to the 
bulk of the people, that was the other side. I 
think the voters all have the proper right. 

4171. We have been told that there are nearly 
half a million people in Galway ; would you pre- 
fer the right of returning members to be in the 
hands of the landlords who have good farms to 
give away to deserving tenants, or in the hands 
of the population ? — I think we would be safer in 
the hands of a good, honest, fair-thinking landlord 
than in the hands of an excited people. 

4172. So you would like to vest the returning 
of the members in the landlords ? — I do not want 
to choose for anybody but myself, but that is my 
opinion. When I say “ excited ” I do not allude 
to the entire of the voters. 

4173. What do you mean by “an excited 
people ” ? — I mean a people trying to separate the 
voters from the landlords and going about at night 
with wisps and saying, “ Down with such a man.” 

4174. Do you consider lighting wisps a crime, 
to begin with ? — I do not say it is. 

4175. Do you consider cheering a crime? — I 
consider that an excited people is a bad tiling. 

4176. We will all agree in thatfor the present; 
we will take what the form of the excitement was. 
Do you consider that they having gained a tri- 
umph, the lighting of “ wisps,” as you call it, 
was a crime ? — I think it backed up the excite- 
ment in a great measure. 

4177. Did you consider that the lighting of 
wisps, as a token of their success, was a crime ?— 
I do not say that it was a crime, but I say that it 
assisted in carrying out the excitement. 

4178. We will see what the excitement is 
made up of. Do you consider cheering for a 
popular candidate a crime ? — I do not consider it 
a crime. I did not say it was a crime. 

4179. Do you consider hooting an unpopular 
candidate a crime ? — I did not hear who was the 
unpopular candidate. 

4180. Never mind about that. Do you con- 
sider hooting an unpopular candidate a crime ? — 
I am not a judge of that. 

4181. Which would you prefer : following the 
priests or following the landlords ? — I think I had 
a very fair view to take, that all the enlightened 
Catholics in my county took part with Captain 
Trench ; I have the greatest confidence in the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, although being a Protes- 
tant, and his agent Mr. Blake, and in my other 
landlord. Captain Stephen Cowan, and all 
the gentlemen I know with large properties, 
Captain Blake has a large property in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

4182. He gives good farms, and you have a 
farm from Captain Cowan, and also from Lord 
Clanricarde? — Mr. Cowan did not give me the 
farm. I had it, and he purchased it, and he has 
treated me well since he came over. 

4183. Are you aware that the priests did not 
take the same view of the election as you took, 


is not that so ? — I am certain : I believe they did 
not. 

4184. Do you consider the priests enlightened 
Catholics ? — I do. 

4185. Which are the more numerous, the 
priests or the landlords ? — I consider the priests 
enlightened Catholics ; I have respect for them ; 

1 meant the Catholic proprietors ; I did not mix 
up the priests with them. 

4186. Which do you think that the people 
ought to place more confidence in, the Catholic 
proprietors or the priests ? — I think for eternity, 
they ought in the priests ; and I think in the 
public welfare the landlord is the man for them 
to follow. 

4187. Do you think that the Land Bill which 
was lately passed was useful to the tenants ? — 
Where a man had a bad landlord it was. 

4188. Did you consider that that was a useful 
law for the tenants ? — I think it is, in a great 
measure. 

4189. On the whole, do you not consider it a 
useful law ? — I have derived no benefit, and I 
hope I never will, from it. 

4190. Do you judge of the public weal by 
your own particular individual interest? — I do 
not want to judge for anyone but my own feel- 
ing ; I never interfered with a landlord ; I 
would carry a voter for Captain Nolan as soon 
as I would cany a voter for Captain Trench, 
but I drove for Captain Trench. 

4191. You would carry voters for anybody if 
they paid you ? — No. X would not take payment 
for a seat along the road. 

4192. Now attend to me for a moment: you 
consider that the interests of the landlords in this 
world — their temporal interests — and the tenants’ 
interests, are more identified than those of the 

riests and the people ? — I think that in public 
usiness, and not dealing 

4193. Supposing the landlord’s interest was 
opposed to the Land Bill, and the tenant’s in- 
terest was assisted by the Land Bill, do you 
think that the landlord and the tenants would 
be identified in interests ? — Sir ? 

4194. Supposing the landlord’s power over his 
land was curtailed, and the tenant’s rights were 
increased by the Land Bill, would you think 
that the landlord’s rights and the tenant’s rights 
were identical? — I think if they had a little 
share of the privilege they ought not to pounce 
upon the landlords. 

4195. What do you mean by that? — That 
they ought not to go right opposite to them when 
they have a kind of Tenant Bill. I think that 
they ought to be grateful to a good landlord. 
There are a very few in this country that have 
not experienced and not seen wholesale evictions, 
and when a man would not be disturbed by a 
good landlord, I think he ought to pay him a 
small compliment by voting for his friends. 

4196. You think that a good landlord ought 
to receive all the votes of his tenants? — Well, I 
think that he ought to be complimented. 

4197. Supposing in another county the land- 
lords were all Conservatives, and first-rate land- 
lords, do you think also they ought to get the 
votes of the people ? — Oh, I don’t want to go to 
another county at all. 

Ke-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

4198. You are pleased to stay in Galway? 
Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Thomas Apple yard Joyce, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


4199. You are a Catholic gentleman, resident 
in this county? — I am. 

4200. Your family place of worship is Craugh- 
well, I think?— Yes. 

4201. Previous to the election do you recollect 
hearing the Rev. Mr. Quinn make any observa- 
tions from the altar in reference to the coming 
election? — Yes. 

4202. Were you and your family in the church 
on that day? — Yes, in the sacristy. 

4203. Were the ladies of your family there at 
the time ? — Some of them were. 

4204. Will you please to tell the Court as 
accurately as you can recollect, what he said in 
reference to the election ? — He spoke about 
Captain Nolan and Captain Trench, and made 
some remarks which I did not take any parti- 
cular notice of, and he said then that two of his 
parishioners had promised to vote for Captain 
Trench. He warned them that if they did not 
retract their promise before that day — wait now, 
and I will just tell you the exact words : He 
warned them that if they did not retract that 
promise he would denounce them from the altar, 
and probably on that day week. Those were 
the words. And that any person who voted for 
Captain Trench would be a renegade, and that 
their names and the names of then. - children for 
three generations would be handed down from 
parish priest to parish priest as renegades. 

4205. Was it at this time known that you 
intended to support Captain Trench ? — Yes, per- 
fectly well known. 

4206. Did you believe yourself to be one of 
those pointed at by those observations ? — Un- 
doubtedly. 

4207. Were those observations all that you 
can recollect on that Sunday ? — Yes, and for this 
reason (it is necessary to say so) : I was standing 
at the door of the sacristy, and on hearing those 
observations I felt so much pain that I walked 
back into the sacristy and sat down, and I heard 
no more of what he said. 

4208. Did you attend chapel there the follow- 
ing Sunday ? — Yes, I did. 

4209. Was reference made on that Sunday 
also to the election? — Well, not in such violent 
terms. I took no particular notice of what was 
said on the next Sunday. On the last Sunday, 
before the election, he told the voters to go into 
the sacristy, and that he would make arrange- 
ments with them as to how he would bring them 
to the poll the next morning. 

4210. Had it been customary for you and your 
family to sit in the sacristy during the service ? 
— Yes, by the courtesy of the Rev. Father 
Arthur, any Sunday that I had not mass in my 
own private chapel at Rahasane, he gave me .and 
my family the liberty of kneeling in the sacristy. 

4211. Had that existed for many years ? — 
Since I returned from Italy, about two or three 
years ago. 

4212. Has it been discontinued since the 
election? — Two or three Sundays before the 
election it was discontinued. 

4213. What was done ? — I went, as usual, to 
the sacristy door, and one of the acolytes said 
that the key was lost, or was gone to Ballina. I 
took it for granted that that was the case, and I 
went into the body of the church. The next 
Sunday I went to the door, and one of the aco- 
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lytes told me that the door was locked, and he 
had orders not to allow us in. 

4214. Were any members of your family with 
you on both those occasions ? — Yes. 

4215. The ladies of your family? — Yes. But 
it is right and fair to mention that I do not put 
the least blame on the Rev. Father Arthur, for 
a, more kind or better clergyman does not exist 
in this county or in any other county. I do 
not blame the Rev. Father Arthur in the least 
for doing it. 

4216. I have no reason whatever to dissent 
from your observation. You have said that it 
had been frequent, or usual, for you to have ser- 
vice in your own house ? — Yes ; I have had it for 
20 years regularly every Sunday, until I went to 
Italy. 

4217. Was it renewed after you went home? 
— When the Rev. Father Staunton came to the 
parish, he most kindly consented to give us mass 
every second Sunday. 

4218. How far is your residence from your 
parish chapel ? — I should say it is about 3£ miles, 
and about 2£ miles to Craughwell, and Craugh- 
well being a mile nearer to me I go to that. 

4219. Has that favour, or privilege, been dis- 
continued ? — It has. 

4220. From what time was it discontinued ? — 
From, I think, some time in January, during this 
election business. 

4221. Can you attribute the discontinuance of 
it, or the hindrance to your entrance into the 
sacristy, to any other cause whatever, save the 
election ? — None other, whatever. 

4222. Had there been any change in the 
gentleman who was priest there previous to the 
election? — Indeed, there was. 

4223. Who was the gentleman who had been 
curate previous to the election ? — The Rev. 
Father O’Flanagan, and a very nice young gen- 
tleman he was, too. 

4224. So far as you observed, did he take any 
part whatever in the political excitement which 
was then pending ? — No. My opinion is, that he 
refused to take any part. 

4225. When did lie leave the parish ? — He left 
it some time before Christmas, during this elec- 
tion excitement or the canvass. I could not tell 
you the exact date. 

4226. Was his place supplied by the Rev. Mr. 
Quinn? — It was. 

4227. Was it on his arrival in the parish that 
you first heard any allusion in your church to 
the coming election?: — It wa3 in the month of 
January. 

4228. Had you solicited some tenants of yours 
to vote for Captain Trench ? — I had. 

4229. Did they promise to vote as you wished ? 
— No ; they said they would do anything they 
could for me, but in this instance they were very 
sorry they could not oblige me ; that they would 
be afraid of the priest, unless they voted for 
Captain Nolan ; that they did not care one pin 
about Captain Nolan. 

4230. They exhibited no preference for him as 
a candidate? — No, they 6aid that they hid never 
heard much about him. 

4231. Had you any opportunity further than 
what you have mentioned, of witnessing the state 
of feeling in your district previous to the election? 
— I had every opportunity. 

P 4 4232. In 


Mr. 

T. A. Joyce. 

8 April 
187a. 
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Mr. 4232. In wliat state was the country, or neigh- 

T. A. Joyce, bourhood, about it? — I have been for 35 years 

mixed up a good deal in elections, and I never 

8 April saw it in such a state in my life. 

1872 . 4233. Was the excitement very great? — Very 

great. 

4234. In what way was it manifested particu- 
larly ? — Going along the roads you were shouted 
and hooted at in the streets, in such a way as was 
quite new to me. I was insulted and called a 
“jumper,” who had sold my vote and every kind 
of thing that you can think of, but it did not take 
much effect upon me, I am happy to say. 

4235. Could you attribute those repeated in- 
sults to you to anything else save the excitement 
then pending with reference to the election ? — 
None whatever. 

4236. No other cause that you can assign? — 
None. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

4237. You say that for about 35 years you have 
taken part in the elections ? — Yes. 

4238. That was your natural duty and your 
perfect right. I take it for granted that you 
have always supported the candidates connected 
with the Clanricarde family ? — No, certainly not, 
quite the contrary. 

4239. Did you support Sir Thomas Burke at 
his elections ? — I did support him at an election, 
but I am afraid that it was a very qualified sup- 
port which I gave him. 

4240. Did you vote for him ?— I did on the 
solicitation of Mr. Gregory. 

4241. Did you vote for Mr. Gregory ? — I did. 
He was my principal friend whom I wished to 
see returned, and if I saw him safe I would vote 
for Sir Thomas Burke. 

4242. And you accordingly did so? — And I 
accordingly did so. 

4243. And against Lord Dunlo? — Against 
Lord Dunlo. 

4244. I take it for granted that your principles 
are what are called Liberal in politics ? — Yes. 

4245. I think you said to my learned friend 
opposite, though the question was not, I think, 
asked, that the people heard nothing good of 
Captain Nolan as a landlord ? — I did not say “the 
people.” I said the tenant that I was speaking 
to. I asked him the reason why he would not 
vote for Captain Nolan, and that was one of the 
reasons which he gave. 

4246. Did you vote for Captain Trench? — I did. 

4247. Did you drive in your own vehicle two 
tenants?, — I came in from my brother’s place 
Merview, about a mile from here, and I polled 
here • in this very Court House, which was my 
polling place. 

4248. Did you drive in in your own carriage, 
or in your brother’s?— I think it was my 
brother’s. 

4249. And he voted also ? — He did. We voted 
nearly together. 

4250. And both voted for Captain Trench ? — 
W e both voted for Captain Trench. 

4251. Did you bring in any of your tenants? 
— They would not come. 

4252. Otherwise you would have brought 
them ?— Certainly, as I always did. I did my 
best. 

4253. You tried to persuade them to come 
with you ? — I did in every legitimate way I could, 
and after all I do not blame them for not coming, 
not the least. 


4254. Were you at the Loughrea meetino-?__ 
No, I was not. 

4255. Of course a gentleman of your respecta- 
bility and position got one of the missives? I 

did. 

4256. They would not leave you out ? — I am 
much obliged to them. 

4257. How did it happen that you were not 
there ? — I do not think I was in the country just 
at the time. 

4258. The best reason in the world. But you 
heard of the resolutions come to at the meeting 5 
—I did. 

4259. To support Captain Trench ? — Yes. 

4260. And to prevent Captain Nolan’s return 9 
—I did. 

4261. You heard that Sir Thomas Burke said 
that there was no disguising the matter, the 
meeting was to shut out Captain Nolan, a hum- 
bug ? — W ell, I think it was, and it was pretty 
light. 

4262. I presume you cordially concurred that 
the person who submitted to the Port-a-Carron 
award should be shut out ? — I did most cordially. 

4263. I knew I was addressing a gentleman 
who would speak it out at once. It is hardly 
necessary to ask you whether this hooting upon 
the road had the least effect upon your mind ? — 
Not the slightest. 

4264. You were a gentleman not to be terri- 
fied ? — I do not know that, but I was not terri- 
fied ; they did not frighten me in the least ; I 
rather enjoyed it of the two. 

4265. Do you think that if Captain Trench 
wanted a real supporter, a thorough gentleman, 
and a man that could make his way in the crowd, 
he could have chosen a better man ? — He might 
very easily. 

4266. He could not, I think. If I was a can- 
didate I would seek the honour of your assistance 
in a mob. When you came up to vote here, 
were there many voters just then ? — Not 
many, very few. 

4267. About what hour was it? — About half- 
past eight o’clock in the morning. 

4268. How long did you remain in the town 
on that day ? — I remained until two or three 
o’clock, I think. 

4269. And you walked about the town, I sup- 
pose ? — I did, and I came down here during the 
day. 

4270. And saw the polling going on? — I did. 
I saw some polling going on here. 

4271. I presume that the election was sub- 
stantially over about half-past three o’clock ? — 
Y es. Indeed I think even earlier than that. 

4272. Who was the deputy sheriff at the poll 
here ? — I think it was Mr. Trench, as well as I 
recollect ; however, that is easily found out. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] That is on the poll 
books. 

4273. Mr. Macdonogh .] You saw the voters 
for both sides, both for Captain Trench and Cap- 
tain Nolan, coming up ? — I did. 

4274. At the time that you were polling which 
was the greater number, the friends of Captain 
Trench, or the friends of Captain Nolan? — We 
were ahead at that time. 

4275. That was good tactics, polling the voters 
in the early morning? — But they very soon 
failed. 

4276. I suppose that all the landlords were 
exhausted very early? — They were. 

4277. Though 
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4277. Though they had the bone and sinew 
behind, they could not carry the election? — 
They could not. 

4278. In short, a majority of the frieze-coated 
men carried the election ? — No; the priests and 
the clergy. 

4279. The majority of the frieze-coated men 
voted for C aptain N olan ? — Y es ; I think the priests 
beat us hollow ; they gave us a great beating. 

4280. I take it for granted that Cratighwell 
was not your parish chapel ? — No ; but it is a 
mile nearer to me than my own parish chapel. 

428 1 . 1 believe that you know that it is rather 
contrary to the rules of the Roman Catholic 
Church for persons to sit in the sacristy ? — No ; 
I know quite the contrary, at least in a few 
places that I know in Wexford, the parish 
church at Ballycanew, the Lambert family go 
there. I have not had much experience in it 
because I have had Mass in my own house for 
the last 20 years. I was very much obliged 
to the Rev. Father Arthur for giving me the 
privilege. It was a great courtesy, I thought, 
and I was very thankful and am thankful to him. 

4282. As I understood, you stated that the 
Rev. Mr. Quinn said that one or two of his 
parishioners had promised Captain Trench? — 
That is quite right. 

4283. And that if they did not recede from 
that ? — Retract. 

4284. Quite so ; he would denounce them the 
following Sunday ? — That it might be the follow- 
ing Sunday ; those words made a great impres- 

4285. You were not his parishioner in the 
strict sense? — No, I was not. 

4286. And on the following Sunday you did 
not hear any denunciation of yourself at the 
altar ? — None that I recollect ; he spoke of the 
same thing each Sunday, but I did not hear him 
use such strong language as that. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

4287 . You were asked whether those threats 
or denunciations made from the altar in any way 
affected you or terrified you ? — Not in the least. 

4288. In your ojiinion would they be equally 
of no avail with the ordinary frieze-coated peo- 
ple ? — Quite a different thing altogether ; of 
course they would. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the evidence. 

Mr. Murphy pressed the question and 
was heard in support of it. 

Mr. Justice Keogh ruled that the question 
was legitimate as regards the shouting on 


the roads, but not as regards the words used Mr. 
in the church, except as to the effect pro- T. A. Joyce. 
duced upon an individual man. 

4289. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] With * 1872 ** 
reference to the hooting and shouting on the 

road, in your opinion were they calculated to 
create terror and alarm in the minds of humble 
people ? — Yes. 

4290. You knew it as a fact? — Undoubtedly; 
very great terror and alarm. 

4291. You said that you used all the legiti- 
mate means that you could to induce vour 
tenants to come to the poll ? — I did. 

4292. What reason did they assign to vou for 
not coming?— They said that they would be 
afraid of the priest not to vote for Captain Nolan. 

I said, “ What would you be afraid of?” They 
said, “Well, I would be afraid that the priest 
would not let my wife or my children into chapel 
if we did it; and sure it would be a terrible tiling 
to put us in that way, your honour.” Those were 
the very words they said. 

4293. You were asked something about it 
being contrary to the rules to sit in the sacristy. 

During the long time tlvat favour was granted to 
you, did you hear anything suggested as to its 
being contrary to rules? — No. The Rev. Mr. 

O’Flanagan and Father Arthur were there, and 
they were always very glad to see me, and they 
acted with the greatest possible courtesy and 
kindness to me. 

4294. You never heard it started until the 
election time ? — I never heard it started. We 
were all most cordially treated. 

4295. You were asked whether you had any 
objection to this Port-a-Carron award ; what was 
your objection to it? — I thought that it was from 
the beginning to the end a regular humbug to 
try to get into the county on this Port-a-Carron 
award. I thought it was no use whatever. I 
will tell you exactly what it was. It struck me 
that he would never attempt to have this Port-a- 
Carron award unless he wanted to get into the 
county and represent it, and that it was in that 
way that he thought to get in. 

4296. Mr. Macdonogh.] Did yon think that 
this idea of restitution, and letting people back 
after they had been evicted was a bad precedent ? 

— If he had carried it out, it would have been a 
splendid precedent ; but he did not. 

4297. A splendid precedent for whom ? — For 
the tenants who would get the money, but I 
think that the way he proposed it, it would be a 
very bad precedent for both landlords and 
tenants. It was the most absurd award I ever 
heard. 

[The "Witness withdrew. 


Sub-Constable William Corneill, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Persse. 


4298. I believe that you are a sub-constable 
of police, stationed at WiLLiamstown ? — Yes. 

4299. That is on the borders of Roscommon, I 
believe ? — Yes. 

4300. Do you know the Rev. Father O’Con- 
nor ? — Yes. 

4301. Mr. Macdonogh. 1 From what part of 
France do you come ? — My ancestors, I believe, 
were from that country. 

4302. Mr. Persse.] Do you remember on some 
day in January last seeing Father O’Connor in 
the Market-place of Williamstown ? — Yes, I do 
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remember seeing him in the Market-square of Corneill. 
Williamstown. 

4303. Did youhear Father O’Connor on that oc- 

casion allude to the election ? — Well, the reverend 
gentleman invariably spoke in Irish, and I do 
not understand the language, therefore I cannot 
swear as to any remarks he made use of; but as 
far as this, that I heard that anybody that would 
not vote for Captain Nolan 

4304. Mr. Macdermot.] Did you hear him say 
that ? — No ; I did not. 

4305. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You must not say 

Q what 
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TV Corneill "'hat y ou heard from anybody else. — I did not 

* ’ understand the language at all. 

8 April 4306. Then you cannot tell us anything ? — 
187a. No. 

4307. Mr. Perssf.] Were there any voters 
there ? — Well, I daresay there may have been. 

4308. Did anyone in the crowd translate what 
he was saying ? — 

Mr. Macdermot objected to the question. 

‘ Mr. Justice Keogli allowed the objection, 
on the ground that the question could not 
be carried further, and that carried only so 
far, it could not be of use in the case. 

4309. Mr. Perssc (to the Witness).'] What effect 
had the speech upon the electors ? — 

Mr. Macdermot objected to the question. 

4310. Mr. Persse. (to the Witness).] Did the 
crowd appear excited ? — No ; they were laughing 
and jesting among themselves, partly approving 
of these expressions ; but, of course, I cannot 
give what he said at the time, unless I said what 
1 heard them say. 

4311. Did you know of any voter who was at 
Williamstown on that day ? — I could not give the 
name. 


4312. But do you know anyone who was 
voter?— I cannot remember; it is such a W 
time ; but I did not take any particular interest 
m it, do you see, and I am not able to give the 




polling ? — No ; I was at home. 

4314. On the day of the polling were you at 
' Williamstown ? — I was. 

4315. Did you see the Rev. Mr. O’Connor 
upon that day ? '—I did. 

4316. Did you see any parties with him?— T 
did. 

4317. Were there any bands of music, or any 

musicians ?— There was what they term a High- 
land piper. s 

4318. Had the people who were with the Rev. 
Mr. O’Connor any ribbons or decorations on?— 
Yes ; they wore green ribbons about their hats. 

4319. Did you see the Rev. Mr. O’Connor 
and this party with the Highland piper all set 
out from Williamstown on that day ? — I did. 

4320. Was the crowd going after the reverend 
gentleman an excited crowd? — They were all 
one mob. There were no opposite parties. They 
were all shouting for Captain Nolan. 


[The Witness withdrew. 


James O’Dowd, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


J. O’ Dowd. 4321. Abe you a tenant of Captain Blakeney ? 

— I am. 

4322. I believe he has other tenants on the 
same estate? — Yes, he has. 

4323. Is Patrick Lenahan one?— -Yes. 

4324. John Melody? — Yes. 

4325. Pat Noon? — Yes. 

4326. Andrew Noon? — Yes. 

4327. James Kinneely ? — Yes. 

4328. Do you know Tom O’Brien, too? — I do. 

4329. Did Captain Blakeney ask you to sup- 
port his friend, Captain Trench, at the election ? 
— Yes. 

4330. Did you intend to do so ? — I did not in- 
tend up to then. 

4331. After he asked you, did you intend to 
do so ? — I told him that we would not. 

4332. Is that ( handing a paper to the Witness ) 
your own handwriting ? — It is not. 

4333. Do you recollect a letter being sent for 
you ? — I heard of its being sent fonvard. 

4334. You knew it was going? — Yes, I gave 
my sanction for it. 

4335. Did Captain Trench canvass you ? — He 
never asked me for my vote. 

4336. Did you ever promise any of his agents 
or friends who canvassed you? — No, there came 
.none of his agents. 

4337. Did he ask you to give him your sup- 
port? — Never. 

4338. Was he by himself where you saw him? 
— He was. 

4339. You authorised this letter ( handing a 
letter to the Witness'), and there is your name. 
Just read it to yourself. {The Witness read it to 
himself.) 

4340. Are the contents true ? — 

Mr. Macdermot objected to the question. 

Witness.] I could not say whether the 
contents are true or not, because I never 
gave my sanction. I said, “What you are' 


all willing to do I will do; but if you take 
my advice it will be much better to go over 
to the Captain in a body and speak to him 
upon the subject;” but I never had it read 
to me. 

4341. All those men are voters? — They are. 

4342. Will you tell us all that you were talk- 
ing about ; what was it you were going over to 
the Captain to tell him ? — To tell him that we 
did not like to vote for Captain Trench. 

4343. You were all talking about it amongst 
yourselves? — Yes. 

4344. Did you say anything about fear? — No, 
not a word. 

4345. Or anything about your houses being 
burnt? — No, not a word. I was not in the 
slightest terror of it, nor am I now. 

4346. Did you promise Captain Blakeney’s 
agent to vote for Captain Trench ? — No ; nor he 
did not ask me. 

4347. Did you tell Captain Trench you would 
not vote for him unless you could be protected, 
but that you would if you could get protected ? 
— He told me he would send cars for us, and 
there were no cars for us. 

4348. Did you say this minute that he never 
canvassed you? — He never asked me would I 
vote for him. 

4349. What do you think he came to you for? 
— I cannot exactly say. 

4350. Was it to ask you for your vote ? — Very 
likely it might be. 

4351. Do you think it was ? — I suspect it was. 

4352. Did you believe it was ? — I did not be- 
lieve it ; I could not believe what I did not 
know, nor you either. 

4353. Did you ever see him before ? — Yes. 

4354. Did you know he was a candidate?— 
Yes, I heard that he was. 

. 4355. Did he come to your house ? — Yes ; out- 
side the door. 

4356. Did 
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4356. Did you not know that he was a candi- 
date? — Yes. 

4357. Looking for a vote ? — Yes. 

4358. Was not that canvassing? — He did not 
ask would I support him. 

4359. Did he not ask the favour of your vote ? 
— No. 

4360. Not as a favour? — No. 

4361. What did he say to you ; did he ask you 
how your wife was ? — No. 

4362. Did he ask you how your children 
were? — No. 

4363. Did he kiss any of them ? — No. Sure, I 
would not let them kiss the men. 

4364. Those are the elements of canvassing, 
are they not? — Very likely. 

4365. What did he say to you ? — He told me 
that he was going to set up as a candidate for the 
county. I said, “ Well, it was very good and he 
chatted about one matter and another; and I 
chatted with, him too about one matter and 
another. 

4366. How did he draw down about the cars ? 
— I said that, “ In case that we were to go to 
vote for you, how is it that we could go ? ” “ Oh,” 
said he, “ I will send cars to take you down.” 

“ Very good,” said I. 

4367. "Do you think that he meant to send cars 
to take you down to vote for Captain Nolan ? — 

I did not think on any such a thing. I was not 
determined to vote for either party. I was not 
determined at the time to vote for any man. 

4368. “But,” said you, “if wc go, how will 
we go?” — Yes. 

4369. “I will send cars for you,” says he? — 
Yes. 

4370. “ That is very good,” said you? — Yes. 

4371. Did you say, “How will we be pro- 
tected going? ” — I did not. 

4372. By the honour of the O’Dowds, did you 
say a word about being protected ? — I did not. 

4373. Did you say a word about protection ? 
— He said, “ Would we be afraid to go.” “ No 
fear,” said I ; for he had the mobs all at his 
back, and that they would befriend him. “ You 
might have been safe,” says I ; “ but more than 
probably I would not be safe.” 

4374. Why did you say that? — For my own 
protection. 

4375. Why did you say that yon would be 
afraid ? — In case I went. 

4376. Why would you be afraid ? — Were you 
ever afraid ? 

4377. Why would you be afraid ? — 

Mr. Justice Keogh.~\ You are to answer 
questions, and not to put them. 

4378. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] Why would 
you be afraid ; on your oath ? — Why would any 
man be afraid ? 

4379. Would you be afraid of the priests?— 
No ; nor of the parsons either. 

4380. Afraid of the bad state of the country ? 
— No ; I am afraid of no man, thank God, at all. 

4381. Would you be afraid of the mob? 
Yes ; I would be afraid of the mob, of course. 

4382. Who were the mob ? — I could not tell 
you. 

4383. Were they a crowd of the country 
people? — Of course. 

4384. Did you hear the priests, from the altar, 
talking about the election? — Yes ; I did. 

4385. Who ?— The priest. 

4386. What was his name ? — Father White. 
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4387. Of what parish ? — The parish of Kil- j, O’Dowd. 

cornan. 

4388. What did he say ? — He said very little. 8 April 
He said that there were two candidates going to 1872. 
set up for the representation of the county, and 

now was the time to choose between the two. 

4389. Did he say anything about the Catholics 
who would vote for Captain Trench ? — He did 
not say that this or that would become of them. 

4390. Did he call them renegades? — No. 

4391. Black sheep ? — He saia never a word of 
black sheep. 

4392. Rotten branches ? — No. 

4393. He left it to your own free choice ? — 

He left it to our own free choice. 

4394. That was Father White? — That was 
Father White. 

4395. What made you afraid ? — Not a bit. 

4396. You would not tell Captain Trench a 
lie, I suppose, when he said you were afraid to 
go ? — I did not tell him a lie. I told him I 
would be afraid, in case I went to Tuam, to vote. 

4397. What would make you afraid ? — I told 
you that already. 

4398. Did you not understand that the priests 
were all against him ? — I knew they were not for 
him. 

4399. Did not you know that they were not 
for him ? — I knew they were not for him. 

4400. Were you not afraid of the mob ? — I 
said, if I did go, I would be afraid to go. 

4401. Were you afraid of the state of the 
country ? — I was not afraid of the country, ex- 
cept getting to a strange place, where there 
would be a mob, and I might not know a friend 
from an enemy. 

4402. And they might wallop you ?— Probably 
they might. 

4403. Did you vote at all ? — 1 did. 

4404. For whom did you vote ?— For Captain 
Nolan. 

4405. Who went with you?— Eight or nme 
voters. Mr. Joyce went then, and Father White 
went then. He was on the car with Mr. J oyce. 

4406. Did Father White take down in the 
chapel a list of the voters ? — He did not. 

4407. Did he take down your name? — He 
did not, 

4408. Did Mr. Joyce take them down ?— jS 0, 
he did not ; but he was writing down the names 
or the places after divine service. 

4409. Who was ?— Mr. Joyce. Father White 
was not there that Sunday at all. 

4410. Was the curate there ?— The parish 
priest was there. Father Haly. 

4411. On your oath, would you have voted 
for Captain Nolan, only that the priests were for 
him? — On my oath, I would. 

4412. Did you wish to vote tor hun ?— 1 did 

wish to vote for him. . _ , 

4413. Why did you not tell Captain Trench 
that ?— Why should I go and tell him that with- 
out being asked the question ? _ 

4414. Why did you authorise a letter to be 

written to your landlord ?— The other men came 
to me, and said to me 

4415. On your oath, was it not read to you 
before it was sent ?— On my oath, it was not. 

4416. Where was it written ? — I could not tell 
you where it was written ; it was not written in 
my house. I did not sign it, and it was not read 

° 4417. Do you know the substance of it ?— No. 

„ o “ Whatever 
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J. O’Dowd. 

8 April 
1872. 


“ Whatever any of ye do, I will .agree to,” said 
I. I saw no more of it. 

4418. Did any people come to your house by 
night ? — A man came to me in the evening, but 
not by night, and said that it would be well to 
do it. 

4419. Did any mob or strangers ever come to 
your house to give annoyance ? — Not one. 

4420. Will you swear that? — I will. 

4421. Any non-electors? — No non-electors. 

4422. Did any man threaten you ? — Not one. 

4423. Did any man ever tell you that you 
must be prepared at the first opportunity to meet 
your doom ? — No. 

4424. Do you swear that ? — I do. 

4425. Did any people ever come to your house 
talking about the election ? — Yes ; this man that 
I told you of a while ago. 

4426. But no crowd of people ? — No, not one. 

4427. Did you hear Father White speak more 
than once from the altar about the election ?— 
He spoke on two or three occasions, but I kept 
no recollection of it. It was not his talk that I 
heeded, but ray prayers. It is for that purpose 
that we generally go to chapel. 

4428. And not for politics? — No, indeed; I 
am a very bad politician. 

4429. How many Sundays was he talking 
politics ? — I could not exactly say. One or two, 
1 believe. 

4430. Did he ever say anything that would 
happen to any Catholic that would vote for 
Captain Trench ? — No. 

4431. He is a mild gentleman. — So he is, true 
for you. 

4432. Has he a curate? — Fie is the curate 
himself. 

4433. Who is the parish priest ? — Father 
Haly. 

4434. Did you ever hear him sav anything 
about it? — Not a word, except the Sunday be- 
fore the election. 

4435. Did you ever see any crowd going about 
the country before the election ? — No ; indeed I 
have enough to do to attend to my own business. 
I am here for the last eight or ten days. 

4436. Were you in terror? — Not one bit, 
thank God ! 

4437. But you were afraid ? — Not a bit. 

4438. Did you not tell Captain Trench that 
you would be afraid ? — Yes, in case I went to 
Tuam. 

4439. And you would have been afraid to 
go to vote for him ?- — I would not wish to go, 
indeed. 

4440. Would you not be afraid to go to vote 
for him ? — I w ould not be justified to go accord- 
to my conscience. 

4441. Was that the sort of fear that you 
meant, or the fear of a mob ? — Just so ; the fear 
of my fate. 

4442. Here or hereafter ? — -Yes. 

4443. In time or eternity, which ? — I do not 
understand you. 

4444. Was it your fate in the next world or in 
this ? — My belief and my religion. 

4445. F ear of your fate in the next world? — 
Yes. 

4446. Did you not say that you would not be 
afraid of a mob ?— Indeed, I said no such thing. 
I said that I would be afraid to go there into 
Tuam. 

4447. Do. you know that you swore upon that 
table, in his Lordship’s hearing, and the hearing 


of everybody, that what you meant was that 
you would be afraid of the mob ? ( The Shorthand 
Writer read some of the preceding questions and 
answers.) 

4448. Were you afraid of the mob? — Not at 
the time; there was no mob. 

4449. Did you tell a lie to Captain Trench?— 
I did not. 

4450. Was it a feeling of fear which you enter- 
tained then? — No. 

4451. You told him you would be afraid of the 
mob ? — Yes, in case I went to Tuam. 

4452. Would you be afraid of the mob in case 
you went to Tuam ? — To be sure I would, as 
likely as not, but not for voting for Captain 
Trench. In a strange place which I am not 
acquainted with, I might be beat by a mob 14 
or 15 miles from home. 

4453. The people do not know you in Tuam? 
— No, indeed. 

4454. What sort of violence did you expect? — 
It is generally the case in such places. 

4455. That is what you are afraid of? — Very 
likely. 

4456. Afraid of being shot down ? — Stoned. 

4457- Were you not afraid of a general attack, 

and that you might be struck amongst the rest? 
— Yes, very likely. 

4458. Was not that what you meant? — Yes, 
certainly. 

4459. Did you get a drink when you came 
home after voting ? — I did, at ray own expense. 
I took it in Tuam, at my own expense. 

4460. Where did you meet Father White on 
that morning when you went to vote ? — I met 
him beyond Mount Bellew, I believe. 

4461. Did you meet him by appointment? — 

No — yes; he appointed 

4462. Which is it, yes or no? — We met him 
by appointment. 

4463. Did you not say no ? — I did not say no. 

4464. When did he appoint to meet you?— 
He made the appointment on Monday evening. 

4465. Did he go round to your houses?— He 
came round that way, saying that he would have 
a car, and for no man to stop at home, but every 
man was to come and vote for whom he liked; 
and we took down one of Captain Trench’s 
tenants along with us, and he was in the car 
with the priest and Mr. Joyce ; and Mr. Joyce 
offered to carry any two tenants who wished to 
vote for Captain Trench, and said that it would 
be a shame for any man to stay at home without 
voting for either party. 

4466. What is the name of Captain Trench’s 
tenant who was on the car with you ? — Joe Kelly; 
he was in his own car, and his car was next to 
Father White’s and Mr. Joyce’s. 

4467. Did Kelly vote at all? — I could not 
exactly say. I could not know what I do not 
know. 

4468. You did not see him voting? — No, I 
did not, indeed. 

4469. Did he go to guard you ? — No ; he came 
along with us. 

4470. Was not it for your safety that he went 
with you ? — More than probably for his own 
safety. He just happened to come on the way 
as we were going down. 

4471. He went with the Nolans for his safety ? 
— There was not the slightest danger of him. 

4472. Is not this it, that if you were going to 
vote for Captain Trench you would be afraid of 
violence, but that you would not be afraid at all 
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if you were going to vote for Captain Nolan ? — 
Yes; in case I got into the mob at Tuam. 

4473. You would be afraid if you were to go 
and vote for Captain Trench, but there would be 
no fear if you were going to vote for Captain 
Nolan? — Certainly I would have more fear of 
going to vote for Captain Trench than of going 
to vote for Captain Nolan. 

4474. Is it not the truth that you would have 
been afraid to go and vote for Captain Trench, 
but not for Captain Nolan ? — I would be more 
frightened if I were going to vote for Captain 
Trench than if I were going to vote for Captain 
Nolan, because we had a stronger mob with us, 
we had 9 or 10 with us. 

4475. You call yourself a mob ; are you a 
mob ? — Indeed I am not. 

4476. Had you a crowd of non-electors with 
you ? — TV e had not. 

4477. Did they meet you near the town? — 
We went up to Mr. Nolan’s polling room or 
tally room, or whatever you call it. 

4478. Was there a great mob there? — No; 
there were a few men there whom we met. 

4479. With little switches in their hands? — 
Some of them, I believe, had no switches at all. 

4480. I suppose Tuam was very quiet the day 
of the polling? — Well, it was rather quiet. 

4481. Was there anything of a disturbance ?— 
No, indeed, I did not find any disturbance. 

4482. Did you see any stones thrown ? — I did 


not. 

4483. Did you see any windows smashed ?— 

I did not. I saw some windows were smashed 
as we went into the town. I paid very little 
attention. 

4484 Was there one pane of glass smashed ? — 

I could not say whether there was one pane or 
five panes ; there might be ten or twenty. 

4485. Did the house look as if it had had a 
good pelting ? — W ell, it did. 

4486. Do you call the strong mob that you 
had with you to protect you, the nine or ten 
voters ? — I did not want any protection. I said 
there were a number of them together. 

4487. Is that the nine or ten who were on 

the car ? Is that what you call a good mob ? — 
Well, it would make a mob, for that matter 
any number of persons. . 

448S. If you had never promised Captain 
Blakenev, or his agent, wliat did you want to go 
over and talk to him about?— Just to explain 
that we did not wish to vote. 

4489. Did he not ask you?— Yes. 

4490. And you gave him his answer? tie 
asked me was I afraid, and I told him that I was 
afraid of no one in this world' but God. 

4491. What did you go to him for, then?— 
Just to satisfy our own minds. 

4492. It was you that advised them to go over 

and explain it to him ? — Yes. . 

4493. What did you want them to explain . 
Well, they came to me to get this letter written 
to Captain Blakeney ; I said it would be much 
better for us to go over m a body, and explain 
our intentions to Captain Blakeney. 

4494. Did not Curley tell you he was in ter- 
ror of his life ? — He never did. 

4495. Or that his house might be burnt oyei 
his head?— He never said one word about the 
matter, but he said that it was right that he 

Sl 4496 S Did he tcU you tliet there were fellows 
coming to his house, and telling him, that it he 
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voted for Captain Trench it would be the worse 
for him ? — No. 

4497. Did any of those men whom you have 
mentioned say so to you ? — No ; indeed they all 
said that it was fit that we should go, for all the 
other parties would vote on the other side, and it 
would look badly for ns to stop at home. 

4498. Those are all your neighbours ? — Yes. 

4499. Did ycu say amongst yourselves, you 
and the other voters, that if' it was for Captain 
Blakeney himself, you so at the risk of your 
lives, but that you would not do it for anybody 
else ? — Yes, we said that. 

4500. You would not risk your lives for any- 
body else ? — No. Certainly not. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogli. 


4500. I shall ask you a few questions on mat- 
ters of fact. You told my learned friend that 
Joseph Kelly, a friend of Captain Trench’s, 
came in with you ? — A voter belonging to Cap- 
tain Trench? 

4502. Yes? — Yes. 

4503. Does he live at a place called Bellews- 
town? — No; at Ballymaquoyd, about 3i miles 
from where I live. 

4504. Do you know where Bellewstown is? — 
I do not know that. 

4505. Do you know Bellews Grove, the name 
of his house ? — I do, but that has ^nothing to do 
with it; that belongs to Mr. Joe Kelly, of New- 
town. 

4506. But you knew that Mr. Kelly was a 
voter of Captain Trench’s? — Yes, I was told he 


vas. 

4507. Are you quite sure that on the very 
day when the Rev. Mr. TV hite was telling you 
to meet, or to go in, and not to stay at home, . 
he said that every man was to go and vote as he 
liked? — Yes. 

4508. Did not Captain Blakeney order you to 
stay at home ? — Y es, he said that it was his wish 
that we should all stop at home. 

4508. When you refused to vote for him ?— 
Yes, he said it was his wish that we should all 
stop at home. He said : “ You’ll he sure now to 
stop at home and attend to your business ; and 
each of us said that we would. “ So will I stop 
at home too,” said he. . 

4510. Had you known Captain Trench before 
he called upon you? — Never. At the fair at 
Caltra I met him. 

4511. Was it there you happened to meet 

him? — Yes. „ , . „ t vu* i. 

4512. Was it long before that?— I think it 
was in September, at the fair that [met h.m; 
on the 1st September, I think ; September or 

October. , , . , . , 

4513. Was it then that the conversation which 

you spoke of took place, when he said that he 
bad all the mobs at his back ? — It was not at 
that time. . . . c 9 

4514. Wliat did occur at the fair of Caltra . 
—He came up to me, and he shook hands 
with me, and we chatted about one thing and 
another. 

L 4515- Are you a farmer /— ! am. 

4516. How many acres of land have yon?— X 

cannot exactly say; 26 or 27, or something near 
about that, more or less. . 

4517. Do you hold by lease?— Paid of it by 

le “% 4=' - ■ " 4518. And 

Q O 


r. O'D-ncJ. 

8 April 
1872. 
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J.O’JDotvd. 

8 April 1872. 


4518. And you are tenant from year to year of 
the other part, I suppose ?— Yes. 

4519. Have you any other employment except 
that of a farmer ? — I keep a shop. 

4520. Where ? — At Castle Blakeney. 

4521. Who introduced Captain Trench to you 
at the fair ? — No one at all, but he was told that 
I was an O’Dowd by no one that I knew. I heard 
afterwards that it was a man of the name of 
Ryder, but I was not sure. 

4522. You did not promise him that day ? — 
No; nor he did not introduce it to me either. 

4523. How soon after that was it that Captain 
Blakeney, your landlord, came to canvass you ? — 
He wrote a hit of a note, and sent it to me by 
his agent. 

4524. Have you that note? — No; I have not 
indeed ; I looked for it on Saturday when I went 
home, but I could not find it. But John 
Melody has it here, he says, and he is now in 
court. 

John Melody called in. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Have you this 
note ? 

John Melody produced the note, and it 
was handed to Mr. Macdonogh. 

4525. Mr. MacDonogh (to the TFi/ness).] 
Would you kindly read that, and say whether it 
is the same ( handing the note to the Witness') ? — I 
could not read it. 

4526. Was it the same kind of letter ? — Some- 
thing similar to that. 

4527. Was the time something the same, the 
9th of January 1872? — Yes, when we got the 
note, but we did not meet at that time. 

4528. That was January last, we will take it? 
—Yes. 

4529. Long before that note was written, and 
in last year-, were not the people in favour of 
Captain Nolan? — Well, it would be their wishes 
to vote for him, unless we could displace the 
Captain. 

4530. Were not the votex-s in favour of Cap- 
tain Nolan? — They were; I heard them say it 
because they are in the habit of coming into my 
shop. 

4531. And that was your own view also? — 
Yes ; it would be my wish, and it was my wish. 

4532. If you were not prevented ? — Yes, no 
doubt. 

4533. After you got a note similar to that 
note in Januai-y 1872, did you see the Captain? 
— I did, on the 3rd of February. 

4534. Did become .to your shop? — No; but 
he appointed a day to meet us at Captain But- 
ler’s, in Blantyre. 

4535. Is Captain Butler his agent ? — No, he 
is a tenant of his ; he keeps the post office ; it is 
about a mile from my place. 

4536. Did you go there ? — Yes, the whole of 
us went there. 

4537. On that occasion did you express your 
unwillingness to vote for Captain Trench? — 
Yes. 

4538. Did the other men ? — Yes. 

4539. What did Captain Blakeney say ? — He 
said, “ Here is a Trench’s man ; come in,” said 
he to one man ; “ and there is another,” said he 
to the other man, Curley ; and he asked Curley 
would he vote for Captain Trench? “I will 
not,” said he. *' £ Are you afraid ?” said he. “ No, 
I am not one bit afraid,” said he. He came over 


to me, and said, “Well, O’Dowd, what are you 
about doing ? Are you going to vote ?” “ No ” 
said I. “ Why ?” said lie. “ Because it would 
be contrary to my conscience, and you could not 
look upon me as an honest man if I did so • it 
would be against my faith, and my faith and my 
religion.” He said, “ I expect you will all stay 
at home.” “ Yes, we will,” said we, “ and we 
will be very glad to get the offer.” “ Very well- 
and so will I too,” says he. lie said that on two 
occasions. 

4540. On the same day or another day ? — The 
same day. 

4541. Did anything else occur? — He asked 
me if I was afraid, and 1 said I was not afraid of 
anyone, only God, and then we heard afterwards 
that he went, and a few other inhabitants went 
and we said it would look very badly on our 
parts if we did not go and assist our party ; and 
we accordingly did go and voted for Captain 
Nolan. 

4542. Do you know that Captain Blakeney 
voted for Captain Trench? — 1 was told so. 

4543. Did you hear that he was about to do 
it? — Yes. 

4544. I think you told me that it was on the 
3rd of Februai-y that the meeting was at Cap- 
tain Butler’s? — Yes, the day after the fair; the 
fair was on the 2nd, and wo went on the 3i-d. It 
was on a Saturday, I think. 

4545. Did you hear that he had been at the 
nomination ? — Yes, I saw him coming out of it, 
outside the gate ; a little way this side of the 
gate in Tuam, as I was going in. 

4546. That was the polling day, but I am 
speaking of the nomination day ? — I do not know 
anything at all about the nomination day. 

4547. But had you heard that Captain Blake- 
ney had gone in at all at the nomination ? — I did 
not hear anything about that at all, and I tell 
you the truth. It was giving me vei-y little 
trouble. 

4548. Did you vote accox'ding to your con- 
science ? — I did. 

4549. Are you a Liberal in politics, as well as 
a Roman Catholic ? — I am. 

4550. Were you in any respect coerced by 
the priest to give that vote? — No, indeed. I 
said I did not like to go. " Come, at all events,” 
said he ; “ it is a shame for anyone to stop at 
home, and vote for whom you wilL” 

4551. Do you remember Kelly, one of Captain 
Trench’s men, who was present on that occasion? 
— I do not know ; there was a gentleman in the 
parlour with Captain Blakeney at that time. I 
do not know who he was. 

4552. Did I not understand you to say, in an- 
swer to my learned friend, that you would vote 
for Captain Nolan, even though the priests were 
against him ? — I would ; my belief was that. 

4553. Your belief was that his principles were 
such as you approved ? — Y es. 

4554. You say that Tuam is rather a strange 
place to you ?— Yes, it is ; I seldom or never go 
into it. 

4555. How many miles is it? — Between 14 
and 15 miles, I heard bun say. 

4556. You said that if you voted you would 
be afraid to go amongst the mob? — I did. I 
would. 

4557. That is to say, that strangers might be 
there ? — Yes. 

4558. That it would be difficult to distinguish 

between 
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4564. That is all the pressure which he put J. O’ Doted. 

upon you ? — It is. . 

4565. Mr. Justice Keogh. ~\ You said, if I 8 April 1873. 
rightly understood you, that Captain Blakeney 

said he would stay at home, if you all stayed at 
home ? — Yes, ou two occasions. 

4566. Did Captain Blakeney goto the poll with 
you? — Not with me; but I met him in Tuam, 
about 100 yards on the side of the gate where 
we went to record our votes. I heard afterwards 
that he voted about half an hour before I 
went in. 

4567. Did he vote before or after you voted? 

— I was told before we reached the town. 

4568. Mr. Sergeant Armstrong.^ Was it not 
perfectly well known in the country and over the 
estate that you were going against your landlord : 
was it not quite notorious? — It was not. 

4569. Did you not announce it ? — No. 

4570. Was it not perfectly well known that 
you were going to vote for Captain Nolan ? — It 
was not well known. 

4571. Was it not known ? — It was known. It 
was not known until the Monday. 

4572. It was well known then? — Of course. 

4573. Did you think that Captain Blakeney 
was to stay away when he found you were all 
going against him ? 


between friends and foes in that place?— De- 
cidedly so. 

4559. When you were polling, did you hear 
them polling for Captain Trench ?— I did not, 
indeed. 

4560. The great majority of the people were 
for Captain Nolan, I suppose? — They were, aud 
as soon as I recorded my vote I walked out and 
came home. 

Re-examined by Mr. Sergeant Armstrong. 

4561. Who was it told you to go, at all events ; 
that it was a shame for any man to stay at home ? 
— The priest. Father White. 

4562. Was that the morning before the poll- 
ing ? — The night before the polling ; and Father 
Haly, the parish priest, the Sunday before, told 
every man to go and vote for whom he liked ; 
that to stay away would be wrong, but to go 
and vote. He did not coerce any man. 

4563. I will read you this letter : *•' County 
Galway Election, 9th January 1872. — It is my 
intention to vote for Captain Trench at the en- 
suing election, as the most suitable representa- 
tive in the interests of both landlords and tenants, 
and I will take it as a compliment and favour 
your recording your vote for him. When the 
polling day is fixed, I hope to make an appoint- 
ment with the tenants who agree to support 
Captain Trench, and to accompany them to 
Tuam — Yours faithfully, John Blakeney ” ? — 
That is all right. 


Mr. Macdonogh.~\ Did you think you were 
to stay away when he was going against 
you ? 

[The Witness withdrew. 


After an adjournment, 

Mr. John Mellohy, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Sergeant Armstrong. 


4574. Are you a tenant of Captain Blakeney ? 
— Yes. 

4575. You received a letter which we had 
here just now ? — Yes. 

4576. Do you recollect the letter which was 
afterwards sent to Captain Blakeney, signed by 
some of the tenants, and yourself, among them ? 
— I do. 

4577. Yourself among them ; did you sign it? 
— Yes. 

4578. Will you look at the letter, and read it 
to yourself first : had you seen Captain Blakeney, 
to speak to him, between receiving his letter, 
asking you to vote for Captain Trench, and your 
writing your letter to him ; did you see him in 
the meantime? — No, I did not see him in the 
meantime, to the best of my recollection, unless 
I saw him passing. 

4579. Did you see him to speak to him? — No. 

4580. Were you at Mass in the meantime? — 
I was- 

4581. Mr . MncDermot.] Where?— At Caltra. 

4582. Mr. Sergeant Armstrong.'YWio was the 
priest there? — Father Seely and Father White. 

4583. Were you at Mass after you received 
Captain Blakeney’s letter?— I was. 

4584. Did you let Father Heely or Father 
White know that you had received that letter ? 
—No. 

4585. Did you mention it to some people? — 
Yes, to some of my neighbours. 

4586. Do you recollect anything which Father 
White said about the election? — 5 do not. 

4587. Were. you there? — Yes. 

4588. Did he say anything at all? — He was 
speaking about the election, but I did not take 
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any notice cf what he said, so far as to keep -it Mr. 
in memory. I could not say what he said. J. MeUody. 

4589. Did he refer to Captain Nolan, or did 
he refer to Captain Trench? — He said that he 
would sooner we would vote for Captain Nolan. 

4590. Did he speak in English?— He did. 

4591. Did he take down any names? — He did 
the Sunday before Father Heely did; not Father 
Heely, but some one who was along with him. 

3592. Who is he ? — I do not know his name. 

4593. Try and recollect ; had you known him 
before? — I knew him by eyesight, but I do not 
know his name. 

4594. Did you ever see him before that day ? 

—I did. 

3595. Was his name Donnelly ? — I do not 
think it was. 

4596. Why do not you think that it was ? — I 
do not know. I was not told his name, and I 
did not inquire. 

4597. Had he a list? — He had a list taken 
down of whatever names who were to go. 

4598. Was it from the altar that Father White 
spoke, and did you hear Father White saying 
anything ? — I heard him talking about the elec- 
tion. 

4599. What did he say ? — I could not remember 
one word. 

4600. Only that he prayed them to go for 
Captain Nolan instead of going for. Captain 
Trench ; did he say anything against the 
Trenches ? — He said that he thought that Captain 
Nolan was the better man for the country. 

4601. Did he praise the Trenches?— No in- 
deed. 

Q 4 • 4602. Did 
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Mr. 4602. Did he abuse the Trenches ? — Not that 

/. Mellody. I recollect. 

4603. Did he say anything about what would 

8 April 1872. happen to any Catholic who would vote for 
a Trench ? — No. 

4604. Did he say anything cross at all against 
Captain Trench ? — Not a word that I could 
hear. 

4605. Were younear the altar? — Near enough 
to hear him. 

4606. Did he speak on more Sundays than 
one ? — Ye s. 

4607. Had not you seen Captain Blakeney 
after you had received his letter, and before you 
wrote this letter to him ? — No. 

4608. Were you in terror of your life ? — No 
indeed, I was hot in terror of my life. 

4609. Do you not know that you signed a 
letter stating that you were ? 

Mr. MacDermot objected to the question. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong submitted that 
this related to the subject-matter. 

Mr. Justice Keogh stated that this inquiry 
was quite a different inquiry from a suit be- 
tween parties, and that evidence could be 
given wholly distinct from matters between 
the sitting Member and the candidate. 

4610. Mr. Sergeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
ness ).] Is the document signed by yourself ? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Justice Kcogli stated that he was 
bound to hear evidence as to the state of the 
constituency. 

Mr. Sergeant Armstrong stated that he 
must refer to the former statements of the 
Witness under his own hand touching his 
mental condition, contradicting what he was 
now stating. 

Mr. Macdonogh was heard against the 
question being put. 

Mr. Justice Keogh stated that, in his 
opinion, the Witness could be examined 
from the document, and that the present 
proceedings essentially differed from Nisi 
Prius proceedings. He further stated that, 
in the Dublin case, documents had been over 
and over again put into the hands of wit- 
nesses with the view of searching their 
consciences, and confronting them with then- 
own previous acts in writing. He stated 
that he was of opinion that the question 1 
could be put. 

4611. Mr. Sergeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
wess).] When did you see Father White here ( 
last? — I have seen him to-day. 

4612. Is he in town? — Yes. i 

461 3. Have you seen him in court to-day ?■ 

Yes. 

4614. Did you talk to him to-day? — I saluted a 

him. ( 

4615. Did you talk to him ?— I did speak to 1 
him. 

4616. And he to you ? — Yes, t 

4617. When did you see Father Heely last?— 

It is a long time since I saw Father Heely. I 

4618. Did you tell Father White that you s 
were going to be a witness ?— He knew it, I am v 
sure. 

4619. Wily are you sure that he knew it ?— d 

Because I have seen him here every day during 
the last week. D . 


4620. Did you show him the letter which 
Captain Blakeney wrote you ?— Never. 

4621. Did you read it to him? — Never. 

4622. You only told the neighbours about it? 
— I told some of them. 

4623. Were you in terror of your life?— No 
indeed. 

4624. That is to say, if you complied with 
Captain Blakeney’s request in voting for Captain 
Trench ? — I was not, indeed. 

4625. Were you in terror of the house beinv 

burned over your head if you voted for Contain 
Trench?— No. 1 

4626. Were the non-electors using any threats 
against you, or against any other voter, to your 
knowledge, if you voted for Captain Trench?— 
They never used any threats to me. 

4627. To your knowledge, were you told that 
they were non-electors ? — No. 

4628. Did James O’Dowd tell you that?— 
No. 

4629. Pat Curley? — No. 

4630. Pat Noonc ? — No. 

4631. Andrew Noone? — No. 

4632. James Conhceny? — No. 

4633. Did any voter tell you that? — No. 

4634. Did any non-electors come to your 
house ? — Many a non-elector came to my house. 

4635. Did they come to you to threaten you ? 
— Not one. 

4636. By day or by night ? — Not one. 

4637. Did any of the non-electors tell you 
that if you voted for Captain Trench you might 
be prepared, at the first opportunity, to meet 
your doom ? — No. 

4638. And if any man said that, would it 
be false? — It would be false. 

4639. I will read this letter, “ Captain John 
Blakeney: Sir,— We, the electors of Castle 
Blakeney, &c., beg respectfully to inform you that 
we are in terror of our lives being taken and our 
houses burned over our heads if we comply with 
your request in voting for Captain Trench;” is 
that false as far as you are concerned? — Yes. 

_ 4640. “ As the non-electors are using every 
kind of threats and even coming into our houses, 
telling us that if we vote for Captain Trench we 
may be prepared at the first opportunity to meet 
our doom;” was that all false ?— Yes. 

4641. No voter ever told you that ? — No. 

4642. Why did you get up that concoction of 
falsehood?— Because wc wished to get up the 
best excuse that we could. 

4643. And do you not want to pass the best 
excuse that you can for your evidence to-day? — 
No, I do not want to pass the best excuse that I 
can, but the truth. 

4644. After Captain Blakeney got that letter 
from you, did he speak to you about your vote ? 

- — He did. 

4645. Did he ask you to vote for bis friend, or 
words to that effect? — He asked me to vote for 
Captain Trench, and I told him that I would 
not. 

4646. Was that the same day that O’Dowd was 
there ? — Yes. 

4647 . What did the Captain tell you then ? — 
He said that if we voted according to our con- 
science he would not blame us; and that he 
wanted us to stop at home. 

4648. Did you promise to stop at home? — I 
did. 

4649. Were you at chapel after your promise 
to stop at home ? — I was. 

4650. Did . 
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4650. Did you hear Father White speak from 
the altar ? — No, it was Father Heely. 

4651. Did he speak about the election ? — He 
said that he wished to meet the voters after mass 
in the sacristy. 

4652. Did Captain Trench ask you for your 
vote ? — Yes. 

4653. What did you say ? — I said that I could 
not give him a decided answer. 

4654. Did you tell him that you would vote 
for him if Captain Blakeney supported you ?— I 
did not ; I said that I did not know in what way 
the master was going. 

4655. That was saying in what way you would 
go ? — It was not. 

4656. But when he asked you for your vote 
you did not know in what way the Captain was 
going ? — I did not. 

4657. But you knew afterwards when you wrote 
the letter ? — I did. 

4658. Did the Captain say to you, “ If that 
is so;” or words to that effect? — Which 
Captain. 

4659. Captain Trench ? — He said that Captain 
Blakeney would support him. 

4660. Did you say that it was all right ? — It 
was not in my conscience to do it ; it was not in 
my mind to give my vote at the time. 

4661. Did you give him to understand that 
you would give it to him ? — I do not know what 
he understood by it; it was not in my feeling at 
any time. 

4662. Did you and O’Dowd, and all of you, 
put your heads together to write this packet of 
lies ; did you all agree together to write these 
falsehoods for the purpose of imposing upon 
Captain Blakeney and getting yourselves ex- 
cused? — We did. 

4663. And then you went and voted for Cap- 
tain Nolan ? — We did. 

4664. And the day before you voted, I sup- 
pose it was pretty well known how you would 
vote ? — It was not until a late hour that 
evening. 

4665. Was that when your names were taken 
down by the priests ? — No, that was the day be- 
fore that. 

4666. When were your names taken down in 
the chapel ? — On the Sunday in the sacristy. 

4667. The priest said that from the altar? — 
Yes. 

4668. And then you gave your names ? — Yes, 
he called upon us for our names, and in the case 
of anyone who made a pause, he said, “ Go and 
stop at home.” 

4669. Did Father Heely say that ? — Yes. 

4670. In whose handwriting is the body of this 
letter ? — The shopkeeper’s. 

4671. Who is the shopkeeper? — Mr. 
O’Dowd. 

4672. Was it in O’Dowd’s shop that it was 
written ? — No. 

4673. Where was it written? — In the town of 
Castle Blakeney. v 

4674. And O’Dowd wrote it?— We asked him 
to write it, and he wrote it for us. 

4675. And I suppose that you thought it a 
very clever thing to get yourselves excused ? — 
Yes. 

4676. Were you ever afraid of any mob? — 
Never. 

4677. Did O’Dowd ever tell you that he was 
afraid ? — Never. 

4678. Or any of them?— Nor any of them. 
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4679. What put it into your head to write Mr. 

this ? — We made the best excuse that we J. Mellody. 
could. _ 

4680. Is that because you heard that it had 8 April 1872. 
happened to other people ? — No, indeed. 

4681. Was it a pure invention? — It was our 
own invention. 

4682. Are you not proud of it; you say “ We 
are in terror of our lives being taken ; ” did you 
ever hear that any man was in terror? — We did 
not. 

4683. Or that you were in terror of your 
houses being burnt? — No. 

4684. Everything was very quiet in your 
country? — Very quiet. 

4685. There was no disturbance at all ? — 

No. 

4686. There was no shouting or hooting ? — 

No. 

4687. Did you ever vote at an election before ? 

— Yes. 

4688. Where ? — At Tnain. 

4689. Everything was very quiet? — I saw no 
disturbance at all. 

4690. Did you see any disturbance there ? — 

No ; I got no disturbance. 

4691. Did you hear that any man in the whole 
country was afraid? — I never heard of any dis- 
turbance. 

4692. Who invented this document?— We all 
put it forward. 

4693. Was it yourself? — I partly did it. 

4694. Was it you who thought that you were 
in terror of your life ? — I cannot remember 
that. Each and every one was as guilty as 
another. 

4695. You thought that there was good to 
come of it ; was not it to save you from the land- 
lord ? — Yes. 

4696. And you took it upon yourselves to 
write as many lies as you could? — Yes. 

4697. Were you afraid? — Not a bit. 

4698. Were you afraid of anybody at all? — 

No. 

4699. Were you afraid of him? — Not a bit. 

4700. Had he done anything to you? — No. 

4701. You were not afraid of the priest?— No, 
not a bit. 

4702. Nor of any man or woman in your life ? 

— No. 

4703. Nor of the serpent? — No. 

4704. You were not afraid of anybody ? — No, 
except the Great God. 

4705. Did you then sit down to write lies ? — 

No. 

4706. Did you think it wrong? — It might be 
wrong, but we could not help it at the time. 

4707. Were you afraid of anybody? — No. 

4708. Were you afraid of the landlord ? — 

No. 

4709. Did you invent about your houses being 
burnt over your heads? — I cannot say. 

4710. Who thought of the non-electors using 
every threat and coming into your houses ? — I 
cannot say who thought of it. 

4711. You can read and write? — I can. 

4712. “ If it was yourself, or any member of 
your family required our interest, . we would 
willingly give it at the risk of our lives who 
thought of that ? — I cannot say . 

4713. Were you talking to Father White 
yesterday about this trial? — No. 

4714. Was he talking to you ever since you 

R i ot 
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got your subpcena to come here ? — He was talk- 
ing to me during the week. 

4715. About the election? — No, not about the 
election. 

4716. What did he talk about? — Regretting 
that I was away so long in Galway. 

4717. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong."] Let that 
letter be marked ? — 

Mr. MacDermot .] My Lord, I do not 
think that that letter should be marked ; it 
is the letter stating threats. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I think that that is 
so cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

4718. You voted for Captain Nolan ? — I did. 

4719. Did you vote according to your con- 
science ? — I did. 

4720. Were you induced by the clergyman, 
or anybody else to vote ? — I was not solicited by 
anybody to vote for Nolan. 

4721. Did you vote according to your own free 
will? — Yes, and I would do it again. 

4722. Would you do it again if the priest did 
not speak to you about it? — Yes, if neither priest 
nor landlord spoke to me. 

4723. You say that you prepared that docu- 


ment as a reason for not voting accordm* to 
landlord’s intention ? — Yes. 0 ^ ^ 

4724. Was it for the purpose of protecting 
you from any displeasure of your landlord?-! 
Not that I know of, but that we thought it fit "to 
give him some reason. 

4725. Were there any mobs frequenting y 0M 
house, or any other house in the neighbourhood? 
— No, indeed. 

4726. When you had the first interview with 
Captain Blakeney, he said that he would not ask 
you to vote against your conscience for Captain 
Trench, but that you were to stay at home ?— 
Yes. 

4727. Did he say whether he would stop at 
home?— He did; he said that he would stop at 
home himself too. 

4728. And afterwards you made up your mind 

to vote ? — I could not stop at home and see the 
election going on without voting. ,1 

4729. Did Captain Nolan canvass you?— No, 
he never spoke a word to me ; I had a letter horn 
him. 

4730. Asking your vote ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Captain John Blakenet, sworn; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


4731. Do you recollect having written to your 
servants a letter which was produced here? — 
Yes. 

4732. Stating that you intended to vote for 
Captain Trench, and that you would be obliged 
to them if they would vote for Captain Trench ? 
— Yes. 

4733. Before writing that letter, had you any 
interview with them with respect to the election ? 
— Not before writing the letter. 

4734. Did you get any answer to the letter 
which you had written ? — I got a letter signed by 
four or five or six men of the voters. 

4735. How many days sifter you had sent 
your letter to them did you get this letter 
{handing the same to the Witness )? — This is the 
letter, but I could not tell you how many days 
afterwards. 

4736. Was it some days ? — It was some days ; 
I was surprised at not hearing from them 
sooner. 

4737. You had no personal interview with 
them in the meantime, in the interval between 
the dispatch of your own letter and the receipt 
of that? — No, I think that it was sifter the re- 
ceipt of this that I appointed a day to meet 
them. 

4738. Did you then meet them after the re- 
ceipt of that ? — I did, the Saturday before the 
polling day. 

4739. Did all the men who signed that letter 
meet you ? — I cannot say ; I did not know sill of 
them. 

4740. Did some of them that signed it? — 
Curley did, and Mellody did, and O’Dowd did ; 
I did not know them all personally. 

4741. What occurred between you and the 
voters on the occasion of that interview ? — They 
met me at the house of a tenant of mine at 
Glantyre ; and my agent was Mr. Thane, who 
was there, and I said to him, “ Had we not better 
have these men, and see what they have to say.” 
He said “Yes, sir, I will bring them in;” and he 
brought them all in, and they came in, and I 


think that O’Dowd was about one of the first 
men that I spoke to ; I am not sure ; they nearly 
all came in together. I said to one, “ Surely 
you will be a Trench man,” and he said “ No.” 
However, it ended by their all saying that they 
would not vote for Captain Trench. 

4742. Did they assign any reason?— I then 
said to them, “ Why? Are you afraid?” They 
said, “ No, Sir, we are not afraid.” I said, “ Not 
of anything.” Their answer was, “ Not of any- 
thing.” I then said, “ Why not vote ?” They 
said, “ Because it is agaiust our conscience to 
vote for Captain Trench.” My answer was, 
“ Then that is an end of it ; I never interfered 
with the religious conscience of any man, and 
never will, but the least compliment which you 
can pay me is to stay away, and not to vote for 
Captain Nolan;” and they all agreed to do so. 
Every man in the room may not have said so, 
but it was said by the lot, and they all agreed 
with each other upon it. 

4743. Do you recollect them saying anything 
which they would do to yourself? — They may 
have said so ; they said so in this document ; they 
may have said it again. 

4744. Was this the Saturday previous to the 
election? — It was the Saturday previous to the 
election ; it was the nomination day in Galway. 

4745. Did you hear any more of them?— I 
heard nothing of the men afterwards. 

4746. Was there anything said as to your 
voting or not voting? — Nothing; nothing was 
said in the shape of a contract with me. 

4747. What was said? — A friend of mine, 
Mr. Kirwan, was there. When these men all 
refused, I turned round and said to Mr. Kirwan, 
“ I do not think I will go myself.” No contract 
was ever made. 

4748. There was no intimation of your inten- 
tion to vote between that and the day of the 
election ? — Nothing whatever, but a letter ap- 
peared in the “ Tuam News” that I had broken 
my contract. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh . 

4749. There was no contract under seal upon 
the subject of the election ? — No contract what- 
ever. 

4750. And there was no contract that you 
should stay at home ? — No contract, either verbal 
or otherwise. 

4751. When you told those men to stay at 
home, were not those men in the room when you 
turned to Mr. Kirwan, and said, “ I do not think 
that I will go myself” ? — Those men were in the 
room. 

4752. And the room was not a large one ? — It 
was not, it was a small room. 

4753. And no doubt they heard it? — They 
may have heard it ; it was not a thing which it 
was meant for them to hear. 

4754. And whenever you say a thing, you 
mean what you say ? — When I say a thing, it is 
as binding; as my oath. 

4755. So I should have supposed, and you 
thought that you would not go to the election ? 
— I did not think so, but I said that. 

4756. Why did you say that ? — I said itmerely 
for this casual observation ; it came into my head 
that if my men would not go with me, it was 
useless for me to go. 

4757. And you gave utterance to the thought 
in your mind?— I did. 

4758. You have heard these two men here ; 
did they utter one word about a contract ? — Not 
a word ; they said that I had said that I would 
not go, which was not the case ; I said to Mr. 
Kirwan, “ I do not think that I shall go.” I left 
it open to myself ; it was no part of a contract. 

4759. I admit that it was not a contract ? — I 
tell you what was the fact. 

4760. You said, “ I do not think that I will go 
myself”? — Yes, and for the best reason in the 
world, namely, that I thought that I should 
get a beating, and that one vote was not of any 
use, and so very likely I should have done. 
I walked seven miles along the railroad on that 
day to prevent my going into the town. 

4761. You went in and voted for Captain 
'trench ? — I did. 

4762. At what hour of the day did you go in ? 
— I went in by the half-past ten o’clock train 
from B ally gl unen. 

4763. At what time did you return ?—I was 
about half an hour before I got in to give my 
vote, and I walked home along the railway from 
Ballyglunen. 

4764. How long did you stay in the town? — 
I only went to the polling place at the court 
house. I could not call it the town. 

4765. And you recorded your vote ? — I did. 

4766. I suppose that you saw several of your 
friends whom you knew, who recorded their 
votes ? — I' do not recollect. 

4767. Who were they ? — Mr. Blake was one, 
and Mr. Trench and my agent was another, and 
Mr. Cruse and Mr. Leonard, tenants of mine, 
were two others. 

4768. And you all voted for Captain Trench? 
— ¥e did. 

4769. Did you wait to see those other men 
vote ? — After I gave my own vote I waited for 
nothing, but walked straight out of the polling 
booth. 

4770. 'Were you at the Longhrea meeting of 
the gentry ? — I was. 
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4771. "When did you promise Captain Trench? Captain 
— I cannot bring it to a date, but as well as I J. Blaheney . 

remember it was early in the month of July. I 

was in a fishing lodge in Connemara, and he 8 April 1872. 
wrote to me there, and I wrote from it. 

4772. When did you canvass your tenants for 
him ? — The first step which I took in it was the 
letter which has been read, a circular letter 
which I sent to them all. I told my agents to 
ask them before and to tell them what I wished. 

4773. Were you at the preliminary meeting 
of the 5th of December ? — I was not. 

4774. You got a circular to attend ? — I got a 
circular signed by Captain Daly. 

4775. That was the one in which it was inti- 
mated that Lord Clanricarde would attend ? — I 
believe it was ; it is my impression that it was. 

4776. Did you see upon that day the notices 
which Sir Thomas Burke distributed ? — I did. 

4777. Were they distributed at the meeting ? 

— They were not. 

4778. Was it before or after the meeting, that 
you saw that notice ? — I saw the notice in Lord 
Clanricarde’s room at first. 

4779. Was it before the meeting? — It was be- 
fore the meeting. 

4780. Was it Lord Clanricarde that produced 
it to you ? — Most certainly not. 

4781. His Lordship was in the room at the 
time ? — His Lordship was. 

4782. Who gave you the paper ? — I think that 
Sir Thomas Burke showed them to me, and I 
took two of them, as far as I can remember. 

4783. You probably distributed them ? — I did 
not take so much trouble ; it was not my business. 

4784. But you might happen to give them to 
somebody else ? — I did not. 

4785. But you retained them? — I kept the 
two or three which I took. 

4786. Have you canvassed for Captain Trench ? 

— I never asked anyone to vote for Captain 
Trench but my own tenants. 

4787. I presume that it was understood among 
the tenants that each of those tenants would vote 
for Captain Trench ? — I never spoke to any one 
of them in my life. 

4788. Are the rest of your tenants who signed 
that paper here ? — I have not the slightest idea; 
they may be here, but I do not know them. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

4789. On the day of your polling in Tuam, 
how did you get to the polling place ? — I drove 
my carriage to the Ballyglunen station. 

4790. Ilow did you get to the polling place ? 

— I got iip under escort 

4791. Did you go to the polling place by the 
highway, or were you obliged to go across fields ? 

— I was sent up under escort across fields. 

4792. On returning, how did you get home? 

— On returning I returned from the court house, 
and got on the railway line, and walked to 
Ballyglunen, where my horses were. 

4793. How long was it? — It looked to me as 
six Irish miles. 

4794. Was that in consequence of what you 
witnessed in the town? — Not from what I wit- 
nessed, but from what I heard. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong stated that the 
paper referred to was signed by six tenants, 
and that in the exercise of his discretion he 

E 2 tad 
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Captain had called only two, but that the other four 

J. Blakeney. were present, and that unless Mr. Mac- 

' donogh made any observation upon their 

8 April 1872. absence he would not call those four. 

Mr. Macdonogh stated that after what had 
been said he should require the attendance 
of the other tenants. 


Mr. Justice Keogh stated that a hasty es 
pression had been used by Captain Blakeney' 
but that it had been apologised for. h 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong stated that he 
would call all the tenants who were in 
attendance. 


Mr. Patrick Noone, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


Mi-. 4795. Ake you a tenant of Captain Blakeney’s? 
P. Noone. — Yes. 

4796. Is this your name and handwriting 
( handing the letter to the Witness )? — Yes; I 
signed to it. 

4797. For whom did you vote at the election? 
— Nolan. 

4798. Did you get a letter from Captain 
Blakeney asking you for the compliment of your 
vote? — I did. 

4799. Have you it about you ? — No. 

4800. But it was something to that effect ? — 
Yes. 

4801. Should you know if you heard it read? 
— I never read it. 


Mr. Macdonogh-] You may assume it. 

4802- Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] The first an- 
swer which you sent was this paper which James 
0‘Dowd drew up ?— Yes. 

4803. To whom did you give the letter which 
you got from Captain Blakeney? — I could not 
tell. 

4804. Try ; did you tear it up ? — I brought it 
to my own house. 

4805. Did you light your pipe with it. Do 
you smoke ?— I do. 

4806. Did you light your pipe with it i — No. 

4807- . Did you tear it up ? — No. 

4808 . Did you give it to your wife ? — I did 
not. 

4809. Did you give it to the priest? — No. 

4810. Did you tell the priest where you got it ? 
— No. 

4811. When did you see it last? — I could not 
say. 

4812. Did it frighten you? — It did not. 

4813. You were not afraid of the landlord turn- 
ing you out on account of your vote ? — No, we 
were not. 

4814. I suppose you do not generally tell lies ; 
you generally tell the truth? — I always like to 
tell the truth. 

4815. And did you tell it when you were 
writing to Captain Blakeney ? — I did. • 

4816. “We, the electors of Castle Blakeney, 
&c„ beg respectfully to inform you that we are 
in terror of our lives being taken, and our houses 
burned over our heads it we comply with your 
request.” Were you afraid of your life, upon 
your oath ? — No. 

4817. Were you afraid of your house being 
burnt if you voted for Captain Trench?— No. 

4818. Why did you say that?— We formed 
excuses. 

4819. Did you .write this according to your 
conscience ? — No. 

4820. What is conscience ?— I do not know. 
I said it to save my soul. 

4821. Is that what you said? — It is. 

4822. Were you afraid of your house being 
burnt over your head ? — No. 


4823. Was it your conscience that made you 
write that falsehood. Did you ever ask whether 
your conscience would make you write lies; was 
it your conscience that made you write that?— 
No. 


4824. Was this opposed to conscience ; would 

conscience make you write the truth ? It 

would. 

4825. And what is it which would make you 
write a falsehood; what do you call the thing 
which would make you write lies ; has it a 
name ? — I hardly understand you. 

4826. Did you ever hear the name of Ro^er 
on the Hill, or Rory of the Hill ? — I have. ° 

4827. Do you know that man? — No. 

4828. Would he make you write lies? — I do 
not know whether he does or not. 

4829. What made you write this; listen to 
this : “ As the non-electors are using every kind 
of threats.” What is a non-elector ? — A man 
who has no vote. 

4830. “ As the non-electors are using every 
kind of threats, and even coming into our houses, 
telling us that if we vote for Captain Trench we 
may be prepared at the first opportunity to meet 
our doom.” Did any of them ever tell you that? 
—No. 


4831. Did you hear that they went to other 
people’s houses ? — I did. 

4832. Who were the men who told you that? 
— I do not know. 

4833. On your oath, was not it voters that 
told you that ? — Nobody came to my house. 

4834. Who were the men who told you that; 
they came to your houses ; did they not tell yon 
that they came to your houses ? — I do not recol* 
lect it, but I heard it during the year. 

4835. From whom did you hear it? — I could 
not say. 

4836. What man told you? — I cannot say. 

4837. “ If it was yourself or any member of 
your family required our interest, we would 
willingly give it at the risk of our lives.” Would 
you, at the risk of your life, vote for Captain 
Blakeney, if he or any member of his family re- 
quired your vote. You say that you would do 
it for Captain Blakeney ; would you risk your 
life for Captain Blakeney ? — We cannot under- 
stand. I have very bad English, and I cannot 
understand it ; some of it I could not understand. 

4838. It is very plain. “ If it was yourself” 
(that is, the Captain) “or any member of your 
family required our interest ” (that meant your 
votes, I suppose), “ we would willingly give it at 
the risk of our lives.” Would you risk your life 
for Captain Blakeney if he was a candidate ; was 
it Blakeney; is he a good landlord? — Yes. 

_ 4839. Who then was it that invented this pre- 
cious document ; was it Curley who invented it? 
— I cannot say. 

4840. Who did the writing itself? — I never 
saw the writing, but I signed. 

4841. You no doubt read it; was'not it read 

to 
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to you ; upon your oath ? — I think that he read 
it to me. 

4842. Did John Melody think of it all? — I 
could not say. 

4843. Is Andrew Noone a brother of yours? 

. — He is a cousin of mine. 

4844. Did he invent it? — I cannot say. 

4845. Did James Couheeney invent it? — No. 

4846. Did O’Dowd invent it? — I could not 
say. 

4847. You understand Irish well ? — I do. 

4848. Put this in Irish for me : " The curse of 

the congregation on all she puts her hand to, and 
all that she goes through.” What is the Irish 
for that ? 


Mr. MacDonogh objected to the question. 

4849. Mr. Seijeant Armstrong.'] Do you know 
Irish at all ? — I do. 

4850. Did you ever hear Father White say 
anything about the election ? — Never. 

4851. A word at all? — I do not generally go 
to ray parish chapel. 

4852. Where do you generally go to? — To 
Mount Bellew. 

4853. Who was the priest there? — Father 
McGee. 

4854. Did you ever hear Father White say a 
word in a quiet way ? — I heard him say about 
the election. 

4855. Did he talk in English or Irish? — In 
English. 

4856. What did he say ?— I never heard him 
say anything about it. 

4857. Was he taking down names? — I never 
saw him. 

4858. Was he telling people to vote for Nolan. 
Whom did he tell them to vote for?— That it 
was better for them to vote for Nolan than, for 
Trench. 

4859. Were you with Captain Blakeney after- 
wards, when he asked you not to go to vote ?— 

*4860. Did you hear him ask them whether 
they were afraid of anything ? — He asked them 
would they vote for Captain Trench. 

4861 . And they said they would not ?— And 
they said they would not. 

4862. Did he ask them whether they were 
afraid of anything ? — No. 

4863. Did he ask you whether you were afraid 
of anything ? — No. 

4864. Were you afraid of anything?— No. 

4865. Did he ask you to stay away, and not 
to vote at all?— He did not make any request to 
me. 

4866. Do you recollect some of them saying 
that it would be against their consciences to vote 
for anybody but Nolan ? — I do. 

4867. Did he say that, when it came to a 
matter of conscience, lie did not press any man’s 
conscience, and never would ; do you recollect 
his saying that ? — He did. 

4868. Were not you left to vote as you liked 
after that, when the Captain told you that he 


never pressed a man’s conscience, and never Mr. 
would ; were not yon then left to vote according P. Noone. 
to your own free will ? — Not when his agents re- — — 

quired our votes, 8 April 1872. 

4869. And then you voted for Captain Nolan? 

— Yes. 

4870. And you were not afraid of anybody? 

— No. 


Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

4871. What was the name of the agent who 
asked for your votes ? — Mr. Thane. 

4872. When did Mr. Thane ask your votes ; 
was it after the meeting with Captain Blakeney ? 
— It was before that. 

4873. Did lie ask you after that? — No. 

4874. Did Mr. Thane ask your votes more . 
than once ? — W e had a long conversation. 

4875. With Mr. Thane ? — With Mr. Thane. 

4876. Did he press you for your votes ? — No; 
he did not ask us to promise. 

4877. Did he try and induce you to promise; 
did he argue with you? — As far as praising Cap- 
tain Trench, that was all. 

4878. As a matter of fact, did you vote ac- 
cording to your conscience when you voted for 
Captain Nolan ?— I did. 

4879. Were all the electors about you also 
assisting Captain Nolan ? — They did. 

4880. Was the whole feeling of the county in 
favour of Captain Nolan?-— Yes. 

4881. Did you know that he was a Catholic ? 
— Yes. 

4882. Did you know that Captain Trench was 
the son of Lord Clancarty ? — Yes. 

4883. Was it the priests who induced you to 
support Captain Nolan? — If the priests never 
spoke to me I should select Captain Nolan my- 
self. 

4884. At your interview with Captain Blake- 
ney, at the time that some of you said that it was 
contrary to your conscience to vote for Captain 
Trench, did he say that he would not press your 
conscience? — I was out in the archway. 

4885. Did you hear anything said about your 
going home? — I was just turning out when I 
heard the words “ stop at home.” 

4886. Did you hear him say that he should 
stop at home himself? — I was turning my back 
and going out, but I heard the words “ stop at 
home.” 

4887. Was it telling the tenants to stop lit 
home, or that he would stop at home himself? — I 
could not say. 

4888. During the summer time, the early part 
of the time, did Captain Nolan ask you for your 
vote ?— I got a letter from him. 

4889. l5id you ever know him before person- 
ally ? — I did. 

4890. When did you make up your mind to 
vote for Captain Nolan? — The very moment that 
I heard that he was coming forward. 

4891. That was in the summer? — Yes ; if I 
was left to myself. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Andrew Noone, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


4892. Yotr are going to tell us the whole truth 
now ? — Yes. 

4893. You always tell the truth, I suppose i— 
Yes. 

4894. Would you like to tell lies on any ac- 
count? — No. 

•241—1. 


4895. You would not tell them to your land- 
lord? — I made an excuse to him in the letter 
which I wrote. 

4896. Was it not an excuse or lie from begin- 


ning to end ? — It was. 

4897. It was all a lie ? — Yes. 
b 3 


4898. There 


Mr. 

A. Noone. 
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Air. 

A. Noone. 

8 April 1872. 


4898. There was not a word of truth in it at 
all ; not a little sprinkling in it, even ; tell me, 
was there a bit of truth in it at all, or was it all 
a pack of lies?— I was not able to read that 
letter. 

4899. But young O’Dowd read it for you, and 
he wrote the names of the first men that were 
not able to write their names, and then you put 
your name ? — I did. 

4900. You put “Andrew Noone, do. do.”? — I 
did. 

4901. Before this came to O’Dowd, had you 
agreed to write the letter ? — I had. 

4902. You had agreed what kind of letter you 
would write ? — I had. 

4903. You had agreed to write that you were 
afraid of your lives T — I had. 

4904. Did you hear of any people going through 
the country ? — No. 

4905. Not a word of it?— No. 

4906. You did not hear a word of any persons 
or any mobs being in that part of the country? 
—No. 

4907. Was nothing said at all about your vote? 
— There was not. 

4908. Did anyone come to ask you for your 
vote for Captain Nolan ? — Yes. 

4909. Who was it?— Father White. 

4910. Did he come to your house ? — He did. 

4911. Was that after he spoke in the chapel? 
— No, it was before it. 

4912. What did you tell him when he came to 
you ?-- 1 told him that I had promised my land- 

4913. What did lie say to that? — I told him 
that I had promised my landlord. He told me 
then to vote according to my conscience and to 
my religion. 

4914. And that was for Captain Nolan?— It 


was. 

4915. That was your conscience and your re- 
ligion? — Yes. 

4916. Had you ever known that before?— I 
did know my conscience and my religion before. 

4917. But you did not know that it was to 
vote for Captain Nolan, until he told you ? — I 
would vote for Captain Nolan if no priest asked 
me. 

4918. Did not you tell the priest that you would 
vote for Captain Trench? — I did not. 

4919. Did not you tell him that you had pro- 
mised Captain Blakeney ? — I did. I had made a 
promise to the agent. 

4920. You had made a promise to the agent 
that you would vote with the Captain? — Yes. 

4921. As you had often done it before ?- — I had 
never done it but once before. 

4922. That was the only time that Father 
White asked you ; did he not tell you that you 
should not keep your promise to the agent; that 
your conscience would not allow you ; that it 
would not be according to your conscience and 
religion ? — I am not sure. 

4923. Did you not tell him that you had pro- 
mised the agent ? — I did. 

4924. Did not he tell you that if you kept 
your promise to the agent, you would be acting 
contrary to your religion ? — I am not sure. 

4925. Did he not give you to understand that ? 
— I do not think that he did. He told me to 
vote for my conscience and religion. 

4926. WaB it then that you changed your 
mind from the promise which you had made to 
the agent ? — It was. 


4927. Did he speak about it at chapel the next 
Sunday?— I was not at the chapel the next 
Sunday. 

4928. What chapel were you at? — Mount 
Bellew. 

4929. Father McGee’s ; was he speakinaabout 

it; do not you know that he was; did not you 
hear Father McGee at Mount Bellew chapel 
speaking about the election ? — He was. 

4930. Was he telling you how your conscience 
required you to vote there; the priest from the 
altar? — He was. 

4931. Did he toll you that it required you to 
vote for Nolan ; did not Father McGee tell you 
that your conscience required you to vote for 
Nolan ; do not you know that he did? — I am not 
sure that lie did. 

4932. But he was talking about how your con- 
science required you to vote ; do you mean to 
say, on your oath, that he was not pointing out 
to you how you should vote according to your 
conscience ; you can read and write very well, 
and understand very well, but I ask you was not 
Father McGee lecturing you and the people from 
the altar as to how your conscience required you 
to vote ? — (No answer.) 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] We cannot remain 
here with this man. 

Mr. Murphy.'] My Lord, I will not ask 
him any more. 


Cross-examined by Mr. MacDonogli. 

4933. Do you remember the day upon which 
you were first applied to by the agent for your 
vote ? — 1 do. 

4934. About what time was it ? — I cannot re- 
member. 

4935. Do you remember the Christmas before 
the election? — I. do. I do not know whether it 
was before or after Christinas. 

4936. What is the agent’s name ? — Thane. 

4937- W as it to yourself that he applied, or 

were there other tenants present at the same 
time? — There was only one. 

4938. That is yourself? — Yes. 

4939. What did he say when he asked you? — 
He asked me would I vote for Trench. 

4940. Did he tell you about the master? — He 
asked me whether I would vote for Trench, and 
I said that I would not. He asked me again why 
would not I vo'e for him. 

4941. What did you say? — I said that my 
conscience and my religion would not let me 
vote for him, and he said, “ You will lose your 
interest with your master if you do not give your 
vote to Ti’encb.” 

4942. What did you understand him to mean 
by his saying that you would lose your interest 
with your master if you would not vote for 
Trench? — He said, “ I knew right well that he 
will not put you out, but if you ever want any- 
thing you wiil not get it.” 

4943. What next did he say, or what did you 
say ? — I made him a promise that I would go 
with Trench. 

4944. I suppose that tenants there, as well as 
in every other part of the country, often require 
little favours from the landlord, do they ? — They 
do not. 

4945. Was it in consequence of what he said 

to 
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to you, that if you did not go for Trench you 
■would lose your interest with your master, or 
-with your landlord, that you promised to vote 
for Trench ? — It was. 

4946. And was it against your own conscien- 
tious feeling that Captain Trench was not a 
fitting representative for you ? — Sir ? 

4947. Was it against your conscience that 
Captain Trench should be a chosen candidate for 
you ? — Yes. 

4948. You cannot say whether it was before 
or after Christmas ? — I am not sure. 

4949. The Captain’s agent himself was here 
to-day, was he not ? — I did not see him. 

4950. Was not that conversation between you 
and the agent before the Reverend Mr. White 
asked you for your vote at all ? — It was. 

4951. At the time that you said this you had 
received Captain Nolan’s letter long before that ? 
— After that. 

4952. Was it after that that you received the 
letter from Captain Nolan or before it? — After 
that. 

4953. At the time when you said that it would 
be against your conscience to vote for Captain 
Trench, did you know that he was a Protestant 
gentleman ? — I did. 

4954. And the son of Lord Cloncarty? — Yes. 

4955. Are you what is called a Liberal? — I 
do not know what that is. 

4956. When you got the letter from Captain 
Blakeney, of the 9th of J anuary, who was it that 
suggested to you, Mellody or O’Dowd, that some 
answer should be given to the letter by way of 
an excuse ? — W e were altogether talking about 
it. 

4957. Do you remember O’Dowd saying that 
he thought it better not to write a letter, but to 
go and explain the matter to the Captain himself? 
— I was not present at that time. 

4958. Was it all written out before you knew 
the substance of what was written in the letter •, 
in other words, you were not present when it 
was written ? — No; we put our names to it. 

4959. I do not see any date to the letter; 
about how many days after you got the letter of 
the 9th of January from Captain Blakeney, ask- 
ing you to vote for Captain Trench, was it 
suggested that this apology should be written to 
him?— I could not tell you. 

4960. And you were not present when it was 
being written? — No; I did not see the letter 
writing. 

4961. Was it read to you then by young 
O’Dowd ? — It was. 


4962. And this is your own handwriting, is it, 
“Andrew Noone” ( showing the letter to the Wit- 
ness) ? — Yes. 

4963. I will just read to you carefully the 
letter: “We, the electors of Castle Blakeney, 
&c., beg respectfully to inform you that we are 
in terror of your lives being taken, and our 
houses being burned over our heads, if we 
comply with your request in voting for Captain 
Trench ;” were you in terror of your lives or of 
your houses being burnt over vour heads? — 
No. 

4964. You had no apprehension of the kind at 
all?— No. 

4965. Was this a pure apology to your land- 
lord, and intended as an excused — Yes. 

4966. “ As the non-electors are using every 
kind of threats, and even coming into our houses, 
telling us that if we vote for Captain Trench we 
may be prepared at the first opportunity to meet 
our doom;’’ did anything of the kind occur at 
all?— No. 

4967. “ If it was yourself or any member ot 
your family required our interest we would wil- 
lingly give it at the risk of our lives. Hoping 
that this will meet with your approval, we re- 
main, sir, your true and faithful tenants ;” did 
not you intend to soften the Captain, and to make 
it appear that you could not help it ?~Yes. 

4968. Is he a little passionate sometimes? — I 
have not had much conversation with him so as 
to know. 

4969. But, however, you wanted to keep your 
interest with your landlord ? — Yes. 

4970. And yet to vote according to your con- 
science? — Yes. 

4971. Is that the truth ? — Yes. 

4972. And did you vote according to your 
conscience? — I did. 

4973. Do you remember that the agent wanted 
you to stay at home that day, when he asked 
you whether you would vote for Captain Trench; 
and you said that you would not ; and he said 
that he wished you to stay at home ; did you 
promise to stay at home ? — I did. 

4974. Did you hear Captain Blakeney say 
whether he would promise to stay at home him- 
self or not ? — He did. 

4975. Was Mr. Kirwan present? — I do not 
know ; there was some gentleman present. 

4976. You did not know the gentleman ? — I 
did not 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o clock. 


241—1. 
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Eighth Day. — Tuesday , 9th April 1S72. 


9 April Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] My Lord, we wish to have two affidavits sworn. 

1 &7 2, [ The Affidavits were sworn accordingly. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Let me see those affidavits. 

[ The Affidavits were handed to Mr. Serjeant Armstrong by the Registrar. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] "With your Lordship’s permission, on behalf of the Petitioner, I wish to 
call your Lordship’s attention to an occurrence of a character which I think requires the summary 
interference of the court ; I am sure we shall all be of opinion, I mean on both sides, professional 
men here at all events, that there should be no interference so as to deter or tamper with a witness 
before his protection, and that he ought to be protected from violence of language in consequence of 
any evidence which he gave, and that it is a most ill example, and highly pernicious, particularly 
pending this inquiry, that this court and its authority should be outraged by unwarrantable reflec- 
tions upon any gentleman who has been examined here. My Lord, I open to your Lordship now 
one of the affidavits which have just been sworn before you ; it is the affidavit of Mr. Charles Blake 
of Tuam. Possibly you may remember that he was a gentleman who gave some remarkable evidence 
with reference to the declarations of Father Conway. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh.] I recollect perfectly. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] My Lord, he states, “ I was examined as a witness on this matter" 
( reading the Affidavit). I would ask your Lordship under the circumstances to overlook the violence 
of language, or intemperance of expression, in which Mr. Charles Blake may have indulged, he 
having been so grossly insulted, and I ask your Lordship to give the usual order that this gentleman, 
Mr. llocke, shall attend. 

Mr. Justice Keogh. J I will make out the usual order ; make out an order that this gentleman do 
attend at the sitting of the court. When can it be served ? 

Mr. Seijeant Armstrong.] To-day, my Lord ; there is nothing to hinder it. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh.] Then let him attend before this court within 24 hours after the service of the 
order, and if you say that you can serve the order to-day, I will fix a time to-morrow. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] We must despatch a person to do it, my Lord. 

Mi'. Justice Keogh.] I will say at the sitting of the court on Thursday morning. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Perhaps your Lordship will allow service upon any inmate of his house 
of 16 years of age, because lie may not himself be visible ; say any servant of his house. 

Mi-. Justice Keogli.] Yes; state what are the affidavits. You will have to send a copy of the 
affidavits, and it will be stated that upon the motion of Mr. Serjeant Armstrong he be ordered to 
attend here, and. to answer a cliai'ge of contempt of this court, and to offer such explanation as he 
may be able to give, and to attend in person on Thursday morning ; in fact making the same order 
as was made in the case of the Queen v Kelly, in the matter of Pigott. I will make the same order, 
so send the copies of the affidavits, and I shall take every step which I can to protect the persons 
who are going to give evidence, and who have given evidence against lawless violence; of 
course I make no observation upon the case until it comes before me ; one story is good until another 
is told ; when it comes before me I shall know how to deal with it. 

Mr.. Serjeant Armstrong.] My Lord, with the view to the better despatch of business, and not to 
have time wasted upon any technical point of matters lying at the bottom of this case, we thought 
right to send a suggested consent to my learned friends on the other side, which appeared to us to 
be a reasonable matter and sufficient ; and I should like to call your Lordship’s attention to it, and to 
request my learned friends, in the event of their adopting the suggested consent and admission, to 
. have the goodness to state to what extent they will make any admission ; they have not made any 
admission, and there are some matters which appear to me to be obvious. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh.] That is not a matter over which I have any control. 

Mr.^ Serjeant Armstrong?] No, my Lord, but we must call the reporters, and prove the shorthand 
writer’s notes, and a vast deal of time would be consumed, and I introduce the matter apologetically 
to your Lordship ; I should not like it to be said that I had not made overtures to have fair admissions 
made. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] You are quite right in mentioning it. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Serjeant Armstrong Great expense is being incurred, and I would ask my learned friends 
whether to some extent- they would not make some admissions ; the tenor of the admissions is this ; 
as regards the names of the clergymen who attended the different meetings in the county, and which 
were published (I refer to the printing account in the “Tuam News”), so far as regards the names 
of the priests, and the resolutions passed at the meetings, and the fact that there were such meetings, 
we thought that there was not anything startling in that. We have asked them whether they are 
willing to make any and what admission, upon the default of which they would be subjected to costs : 
we shall be very glad to co-operate with my learned friend if there be any common matter in the 
case, in giving a reasonable consent on our part. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] That having been said, Mr. Macdonogh has had the advantage of hearing 
it ; it is a matter over which 1 have no control, and I do not want to travel outside mv own 
bounds. 

, -M-T* Serjeant Armstrong.] Is the Archbishop in attendance? Call the Most Reverend Dr. 
M‘Hale. 

Mr. Sub-Sheriff.] It was intimated to me that the Archbishop was remaining outside until he was 
called. 

?>lr. Serjeant Armstrong .] My Lord, before the Archbishop comes, I may say that I thought the 
request furnished to us a very reasonable one. 

Mr. Justice A coyli.] I really think that this is more or less a loss of time : I have nothing to do 
with it, and you must decide for yourselves. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] As each small point arises I will not delay with respect to those particulars. 


The Most Reverend Dr. M‘Hale, Archbishop of Tuam ; Examined. 


4977. Mr. Seijeant Armstrong] Your Grace 
was served with a subpoena to produce certain 
documents ; have you with you, a letter which 
you received from Captain Trench in or about 
the month of July last? — Yes, I happen to have 
that letter. 

4978. "Will you have the goodness to produce 

it? 

[His Grace produced the same, which is as 
follows : — ] 

“Galway, 22 July 1871. c Your Grace, As 
I have been asked to come forward as a candidate 
on the occasion of Mr. Gregory’s retirement from 
the representation of our county, I would be glad, 
if your valuable time is not too much occupied, if 
you would allow me the benefit of seeing and 
conversing with you at any hour that may suit 
you on Tuesday next, the 25th instant. As I 
dine and sleep at Armagh on Monday night, I 
would be glad if you would be good enough to 
cause your reply to be addressed to me, Captain 
le Poer Trench, care of R. Bodkin, Esq., Armagh, 
Ballyglunin, and oblige your faithful servant, 
W. le Poer Trench.’’ “ To His Grace the Most 
Rev. John M‘Hale.” 

4979. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] This is Cap- 
tain Trench’s original letter, and I find on the 
part wliich he left blank, an intended letter of 
your Grace ? — Certainly. 

Mr. Macdonogh .] I beg your Grace’s par- 
don ; you have a right to produce any docu- 
ment under your subpoena, but if you are to 
be asked any questions you must be 
sworn. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] There was other 
writing on it, and his Grace used the blank 
portion of the sheet of paper to put the in- 
tended reply. 

Archbishop Mr Hale .] Precisely. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] But we have 
the original, and therefore I will refer to it ; 
what is written there never came to us. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I do not object to that. 
241—1. 


Mr. Justice Keogh (to Mr. Serjeant Arm- 
strong.').] Do you wish that to be marked 
and handed in. 

Mr. Seijeant Armstrong.] Certainly, mv 
Lord : it may all go together. 

Mr. Justice Keogh. j It is only the one 
letter. 

Archbishop il/- Hale.] There is a portion 
of it on the original letter. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] If his Grace would 
wish we can erase that. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] We shall never 
read it; that is only a sketch of what he in- 
tended ; so will not read it at all. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] If you like, it can be 
torn off, and then you will have the 
original letter; it is much better to have 
it so. 

4980. Mr. Seijeant Armstrong (to his Grace.).] 
Were any resolutions passed at any meeting of 
the clergy or bishops, or both, at Gort. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] May I ask for the sub- 
poena duces tecum. 

4981. To his Grace.] Will you give me the 
subptzna duces tecum with which you were served 
to produce the documents? — I have not it: I 
thought that these documents were very impor- 
tant ; I have not the resolutions. 

4982. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Have you 
with you any resolutions, or copies of resolu- 
tions ? — I have not. 

4983. Of meetings held at any place ? — I have 
not ; these are the only documents which I have 
connected with the matter. 

4984. Have you Sir Thomas Burke’s letter ?— 
No, I have not, indeed. 

4985. You sajd that you had nothing but the 
one letter ? — I had a writing case, and when I 
was coming in I did not think it necessary to 
bring the writing case. 

4986. Have you the two letters of Sir Thomas 

g Burke 
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Burke at home, of the 8th and the 13th of July, 
as published? — Yes. 

4987. You have read them in the “ Tuam 
News”? — I have. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to Mr. Mac- 
donogh).] Will you admit that the news- 
paper reports ai'e correct. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] If his Grace, upon the 
production of the newspaper reports, says 
that they are correct, 1 will admit them ; 
there is no difficulty whatever about it. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong?] The result will 
be that his Grace must go back and bring 
his writing case. 

Archbishop M‘Hale.] I have not the least 
objection. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] It will be putting his 
Grace to unnecessary trouble, without any 
object, when public documents are in the 
newspaper. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] My learned 
friend said, " Let the documents in tie bene 
esse” No mortal being questions that these 
are correct copies. 

4988. Mr. Macdonogh. j I will ask a question 
of his Grace which wiil dispose of it. May I ask 
your Grace whether the letters were correctly 
published in the newspaper, so that I may take 
that publication as correct ? — I think that they 
were substantially so. 

Mr. Macdonogh .] That will satisfy me, my 
Lord. 

Archbishop M'llale.] There might be 
some verbal inaccuracies. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Will my learned 
friend admit that these documents, being 
resolutions, are substantially correctly given 
i n the newspapers. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I cannot admit that. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Nobody can 
suppose fabrication. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] Nobody supposes fabri- 
cation at all, but it is frequently desirable to 
call your witness to produce certain things. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Then your 
Grace must produce every scrap of paper 
which you have, even including your private 
writing case. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] Will your Grace be 
good enough to read the subpoena duces 
tecum which you have received, and every 
document mentioned therein you will be good 
enough to bring. 

4989. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Read the 
subpoena duces tecum. Your Grace must have 
the trouble of bringing whatever you have, and I 
will ask you to look carefully so that there may 
be no occasion to re-trouble you ? — I shall do so 
with very great pleasure. 

4990. Mr. Macdonogh.] Then your Lordship 
will take my admission that the letters of Sir 
Thomas Burke, and the reply of his Grace the 


Archbishop are correctly stated; his Lordshin 
having told me that they are substantially cor- 
rect. ( To his Grace.) Have you read them in 
the paper ? — I have. 

4491. And you take it. for granted that they 
are correct ? — I do. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] And I suppose 
that, my learned friend Mr. Macdonogh will 
admit that the reply to the letter of Captain 
Trench in the "Freeman” is correct. 

4992. Mr. Macdonogh (to Ms Grace).] Did 
you read it in the "Freeman ”? — Yes, I am sure 
that I did, as far as the impression upon my mind 

goes. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Mv learned 
friend will admit that the reply in the “ Free- 
man ” to the letter of Captain Trench is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] Yes, my Lord; but I do 
not admit the correctness of the rest of the 
paper in any way. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] This can be done by 
taking a copy of the “ Freeman’s Journal,” 
and taking out the letter, and leaving all 
the rest. 

4993. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] This is the 
reply which your Grace actually did send to 
Captain Trench’s first letter ( handing a Idler • to 
his Grace )? — Yes. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Hand it in. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I beg your pardon; 
that is examining the witness. Do not hand 
it in. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Hand me the 
letter. 

Mr- Macdonogh.] You cannot go so far. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] You cannot. We 
cannot help it. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Do you admit 
that to be his Grace’s handwriting. 

Mv. AfacDermot.] We admit nothing un- 
til you swear the witness. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to Mr. Mac- 
donogh.)] Ask your attorney. 

Mv. Macdonogh.] I will not. (To lus 
Grace.) Do not. answer a single word. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] When his 
Grace retires I want to have another 
reverend gentleman in that chair. Is the 
Reverend Mr. Sellar’s here. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I presume that his Grace 
need not remain in Court. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Certainly not 

Mr. Macdonogh.] Your Grace will exer- 
cise your own discretion whether you will be 
here or not. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Your Grace shall 
get ample notice if you are required. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] The Archbishop 
can send for those documents. Is th e 
Reverend Mr. Sellars here. 


The Rev. John Sellars was called upon his subpoena, and appeared. 


4994. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Do you pro- 
pose resolutions come to at a meeting of the 
clergy on the 17th January 1872?— Yes. 


4995. Just have the goodness to hand them in. 
— ( The Witness delivered in the same, urhich are 
as follows :) — 

County 
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“ County Galway Election. 

“ At a meeting of the bishop and clergy of the 
diocese of Clonfert, held at Louglirea, on Wed- 
nesday, 17th instant, Most Rev. Dr. Duggan in 
the chair. Rev. J. Sellars, C. A. secretary, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

“ 1st. That, as the spiritual no less than the tem- 
poral interests of our flocks are likely to be most 
seriously affected by the legislation of the coming 
session of the Imperial Parliament, we deem it a 
sacred duty, as it is a constitutional right, to 
make every legitimate effort, that our county may 
have such representation in Parliament as will 
most conduce to the advancement of those in- 
terests. 

“ 2nd. That, with this object solely in view, we 
declare our full confidence in Captain Nolan ; 
and we call on such of our parishioners as are 
privileged to vote, to record their votes fear- 
lessly and conscientiously for that gentleman in 
the coming struggle.” 

4996. I believe you are chaplain to the Most 
Reverend Dr. Duggan ? 

Mr. MacDermot.] Do not answer that 
question until you are sworn. Do not 
answer a single question until you are 
sworn. 

Mr. Macdonoyh.] I really must ask your 
Lordship to restrain my amusing friends, 
because the object to avoid swearing the 
witness is so plain and palpable. 

4997. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] Do you pro- 
duce the circular, or one of the circulars, issued 
under your own signature on the 18th of January 


to the clergy ?— ( The Witness produced the same, 
which U as follows : — ) 

“Loughrea, 18th January, 1872. 
"Rev. Sir, 

“ I am instructed by the Most Reverend Dr. 
Duggan to enclose resolutions adopted at the 
meeting of the clergy here on yesterday. The 
unanimous desire of the clergy also was that his 
Lordship would request all the priests of this 
diocese to explain to their flocks on next Sunday 
the rights and responsibilities of the electors in 
exercising the franchise in the coming election, 
that it is a trust r ested in them for the benefit of 
the people at large, and not to be used for private 
or personal purposes, but without fear or favour, 
according to the dictates of each man’s conscience. 
His Lordship, therefore, expects that in this 
crisis, where the intention is explicitly avowed to 
crush ‘ priestly dictation,’ the parrot cry of the 
advocates of revolution and Communism, no 
clergyman will be found apathetic or indifferent. 
His Lordship is fully confident that the people 
will fearlessly sustain the united prelacy and 
priesthood of this great Catholic county. 

“ I am. Rev. Sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ John Sellars, C.A.” 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Why is this docu- 
ment torn ? 

Mr. MacDermot.] My Lord, let the wit- 
ness be sworn upon that. 

Witness.] There was nothing whatsoever 
on the part which is torn away. 


Rev. 

J ■ Sellars. 

9 April 
1872. 


Mr. Thomas Higgins, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


4998. Do you know his Grace Archbishop 
M ‘II ale? — I do. 

4999. Are you acquainted with the general 
character of his handwriting? — Yes. 

5000. Are you so acquainted with it as to be 
able to form a belief as to whether the writing is 
his or not ? — Yes. 

5001 . You think so ?— -I am sure of it. 

5002. Is that his handwriting (handing a paper 
to the Witness ) ?— I believe that to be Iris hand- 
writing. 

[The document was handed in, and is as follows : ] 
“ Clifden, July 26th, 1871 . 

« The Archbishop of Tuam has the honour to 
acknowledge the letter of The Honourable Le 
Poer Trench on the subject of the election likely 
soon to take place in consequence of Mr. Gre- 
gory’s retirement from the representation of the 
county. 

“ The honourable Captain Le Poer Trench is 
probably aware that on the occasion of the late 
election in Galway Captain Nolan had canvassed 
the electors, and received assurances of support 
calculated to encourage him to come to the poll 
with fair prospects of success. Unwilling, how- 
ever, to involve the county in a contested elec- 
tion, he listened to the councils preferred by 6ome 
influential friends, with the explicit promise of 
his being supported by them at the next election. 
To that covenant the Archbishop has been a 
willing party. 
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“ Passing over the important question of what ]yj f 
are the hereditary or personal claims of a member p Higgins. 

of the Clancarty family to the free support of 

the Catholic constituents of the county of Galway, 
the Archbishop feels that on the faith of honour- 
able covenants he cannot recede from the promise 
of giving liis vote and influence to Captain Nolan 
at the next election. 


“ Since that time Captain Nolan has earned 
fresh claims to the support of the tenant class, as 
it seems to the Archbishop, and the enmity of the 
landlord class, by his noble conduct, in atoning, 
by large pecuniary sacrifices, for some acts of 
landlord severity inflicted in his neighbourhood, 
which might be traced, as often happens, to the 
cupidity of evil counsellors rather than his own. 

“Under such circumstances, the Archbishop 
would be wanting in his duty if he did not re- 
spectfully offer his advice to the honourable Cap- 
tain Le Poer Trench as to other aspirers to Par- 
liamentary honours, not to disturb the peace of 
the county by a contest with Captain N plan : a 
contest in which he could not hope to win, but 
by the unconstitutional coercion of the Catholic 
constituents, who form the great mass of the 
Galway electors. But that again, like other 
old devices, is now too antiquated to succeed, 
and he that would attempt to have recourse to 
such a rusty engine would, by the very fact, de- 
serve the most signal discomfiture, accompanied 
with the just reprobation of the people of Ire- 


land.”] 
s 2 


5003. You 
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Mr.’ '• 

T. Higgins.' 

9 April 
1872. 


Mr. 

JP. Joyce. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

5003. You were the conducting agent on be- 
half of Captain Nolan? — Yes. 

5004. You axe now conducting the defence of 
this Petition, as his attorney ? — I am. 

5005. During the whole of that election, did, 
to your knowledge, any single case of either 
treating or intimidating a voter, to prevent his 
voting, occur?— Not within my knowledge; I 
mean on the part of Captain Nolan. 

5006. That is what I mean; on the part of 
Captain Nolan, or on his side? — Yes. 

5007. Do I understand you to mean that that 
is on the side of Captain Nolan ? — Yes. 

5008. Then, perhaps, you did know of such an 
act of treating, or intimidating, a voter on the 
side of Captain Trenth ? — I certainly did not ; I 
am particular. 

5009. I want to correct some figures of my 
learned friend with respect to the numbers of the 
poll. Are you able to inform his Lordship (we 
have the poll books here) of the entire numbers 
on the registry? — You have the numbers on your 
brief, and I cannot recollect them. 


Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] My Lord I 
offer to adopt the poll books. There is* no 
use in taking that down. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] There can be no 
mistake about that. The original registry 
is in the clerk of the peace’s office ; he is 
bound to print it, and every person can get, 
by Act of Parliament, a copy of it by pay- 
ing Is., and the poll books will tell you 
every person who voted. 1 have the poll 
books here, under the still unbroken seal of 
the Hanaper Office. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] Yes, my Lord; and with 
respect to the numbers on the registry, they 
must be slightly qualified by double entries 
and deaths. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] They always are. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5010. You know nothing personally of either 
treating or intimidation ? — I do not. 

5011. Are you not the last man who would 
know who is the last man who hears that his wife 
is going to run away with another man ?—(No 
answer. ) 


Mr. Pierce Joyce, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


5012. Did you take any part in the late elec- 
tion ? — I did. 

5013. Am I right in stating that you supported 
Captain Trench ? — I did. 

5014. What is your usual place of worship in 
this county? — When I come to Galway, in the 
.town of Galway most generally, occasionally I 
go to the pai-ish chapel in Castlegar, about a mile 
and a half from Galway. 

5015. Who is the priest at Castlegar? — The 
Rev. Father James Thomas. 

5016. Did you hear any reverend gentleman 
speaking from the altar during the month of 
January, with reference to the then coming elec- 
tion ? — No, except the Rev. Father Thomas. 

5017. On what occasion did you hear him ? — 
I heard him in the chapel, during the month of 
January, address his congregation. 

5018. Was it after the celebration of mass ? — 
Yes. 

5019. From the altar? — From the altar. 

5020. Had he his vestments on at the time ? — 
He had. 

5021. Did you hear him on more occasions than 
one? — I did. 

5022. I must ask you to give, as accurately as 
you can, the observations made as they struck 
yon ? — He spoke in Irish on both occasions, and 
although he referred to the election, I really do 
not think that he said anything very objectionable. 

5023.. Did you understand what he said 0 — A 
part of it, but I could not take upon myself to 
swear what he said. 

5024. Did you hear him solicit votes for any 
person ? — Yes ; I understood him to do so. 

5025. On whose behalf? — On behalf of Cap- 
tain Nolan. 

5026. Had you any conversations with him 
with reference to the election ? — I had not ; I do 
not think that I had; I am almost sure that I 
had not. 

5027. Do you know a man named Mulrea? — 
Yes ; Thomas Mulrea. 


5028. Who is he ? — He is a tenant of mine. 

5029. He is a voter, I believe ? — He is. 

5030. Had you any conversation with him with 
reference to his vote ? — I had, or at least he spoke 
to me about it. 

5031. Did you ask him to join you in support- 
ing Captain Trench ? — I did not. 

5032. Did he know that you were a supporter 
of Captain Trench’s? — He did not; I will tell 
you exactly what I told him. 

5033. What was it? — At the end of November 
Thomas Mulrea was at my house ; he was after 
paying rent, and he said to me, “ What are we 
to do, master, about this election which is coming 
on ?” I said, “ I do not know, Mulrea, myself, 
and I think I should sooner leave the tenants to 
themselves.” He said, “ In compliment to your 
honor, it may be that you will let me vote for 
Captain Trench.” I dre-w back, and said, “Why 
do you want to vote for Captain Trench ?” He 
said, “I will tell you, your honor; there is a 
brother of mine,” or a cousin, or some relative of 
his, “he is living under him ; he has been very 
ill for the last two years, and I had a letter from 
him saying that it would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage to him if I would vote for him.” . I said, 
“ That is a good reason for doing so ; 1 will leave 
you to yourself.” This was in the month of 
November. 

5034. Had you any further conversation with 
this man then? — No. 

5035. At any time previous to the election ?— 
Previous to the election I spoke a few words to 
him, and told his son to tell him to come. 

5036. What occurred at the interview ?— 1 

think he said that great pressure and intimidation 
was brought upon him, and that he was afraid he 
could not perform his promise ; something of that 
kind. , . 

5037. Did he tell you of what nature the inti- 
midation, or the pressure, brought to bear upon 
him was ? — He did ; he told me that there was 
pressure brought upon him ; that the pig m 
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which was at his door, was threatened to be re- been called all sorts of names. I have been called 
moved, and, in fact, that he would be annihilated a renegade Catholic. A reverend gentleman 
and destroyed. waived his hand at me. 

5038. Did he say who it was that threatened 5059. Who was that ? — The celebrated Rev. 
to have the pig market removed from his place? Father Conway, and the mob shouted at me, and 
—I cannot absolutely swear that he said that it hooted, and called me a c - jumper,” in the open 
was the priest, but I understood him to say so. square of Galway. 

5039. Did he use any clergyman’s name at the 5060. Did he us 


time? — He did. 

5040. Whose name did he use ? — The Rev. 
Father Hosty. 

5041. Is he his parish priest, or the curate of 
the parish? — He is the curate. 

5042. Is it in the parish in which this market is 
held from which he derives some property?— 
Yes, it is close to his door. 

5043. What was the date of the conversation ? 

The latter conversation was between two and 

three weeks before the election, but the original 
conversation was in [November; between the 20th 
and the 30th of November. I can give you the 


any words suited to his ac- 
tion ? — He did. 

5061. What did he say ? — He said " renegade 
Catholic,” or muttered, and the people went on 
to shout, and said that I had sold my religion, 
and all sorts of things. 

5062. Was there a crowd present at that time ? 
— There were a great number of people present : 
it was on the day of the nomination in Galway ; 
it was either the day of the nomination, or the day 
of the polling. I think that it was on the day of 
the nomination, but it was certainly one or the 
other. 

5063. Was the demeanour of the crowd altered 


exact date, because I have a memorandum which in consequence of this action of the reverend 
shows the date. The other conversation was a gentleman ?— Oh, yes; it was very much altered 
short time before the election, probably a fortnight in consequence of the whole concern ; they 
or ten days. shouted at me when they saw him waiving his 

5044 Do you know as a fact how Mulrea. hand in most measured terms, 
voted ? — I do not know as a fact, but I saw him 5064. They got excited ?— They did. 


passing up between the parish priest and the 
curate, as I was returning from voting, some- 
where about nine o’clock on the polling day. 

5045. And I suppose that you drew your own 
conclusion from that ? — Just so. 

5046. Did you take any active part in the 


5065. They were excited with anger, or wrath, 
towards you? — Apparently so. 

5066. So that you say that you retreated from 
it? — I did. 

5067. From the abuse, or probably what was 
worse, you retreated into the club? — Into the 


election proceedings yourself?—! really did not club. . , 

take anv very active part ; I expressed my opi- 5068. On other occasions on which you have 
nion, but I did not take any active part. been hooted at, and violence has been levelled at 

5047. Had you any conversation with any you, was it by a crowd ot persons m the street, 

reverend gentleman in reference to the election, or along the road, or where .—It was both in the 
outside the chapel?— Yes; I spoke to several street and alon* the road. I drive about a good 
reverend Gentlemen. lie* 1 through the country ; and several time, m 

5048. Bo you recollect on one occasion having driving aloim the road, botu in town and coun- 

a conversrtion outside the chapel with areverend try, Iliave been Wed at, and it ha. been said 
ventleman on which something occurred which that I sold my religion j and that has been done 
Siakes any impression upon you?-I do not; 13 badness or plea- 

"°5«f. ^’consequence of the part which yon sure may have tale,, yon ?- Where business or 
took I must ask you this question: did you pleasure may have taken me. , 

yourself receive any personal annoyance, orin- 5070. Can you attribute the feeling man 
S?-I did a great deal. towards you on those occasions to any hingjdse. 

5050-1. From = what quarters?— I think that but the excitement caused by the election . To 
I received great insult from a clergyman. nothing whatever but the election. , 

5052-3. Mr. MacDermot '.] Were you present 
— I was not. 


5054. Mr. Murphy.'] Had you any conversa- 
tion with Father Hosty with reference to it f — 

No. r ^ 

Mr. Macdonogh.] Of course, your Lord- 
ship will order that to be expunged. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Of course. 

5055. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] Can you 
state the date when you heard anything with re- 
ference to Father Hosty’s mentioning you ; about did. 


nothing whatever t . 

5071. And the part which you took m the 

election ? — To the part which I took in the elec- 
tion. , . . , « 

5072. You have been a long tune resident in 
this county ?— Yes, all my life, I may say. 

5073. And you have considerable experience ot 
it, and of the relations between the people and 
landlords, or the upper class generally ?— Very 
considerable. 

5074. I ask you whether you witnessed in- 
timidation practised prior to that election? I 


Mr. MacDermot ] Will my learned friend 
ask as to some act of intimidation, and we 
shall judge whether it was so or not ? 

5075. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] Did vou 
see it exhibited towards others than yourself t 
I did. 

5076. Many others? — Many others. 

5077. Were your comfort and position as a re- 
e<1 ,_ i B .deut gentlemen in this county greatly inter- 
I have fered with in consequence of the practices which 

s 3 arosl 


what time was it ? — V ery close to the election. 

I think that that occurrence which took place, 
was on the Sunday after the nomination. 

5056, Immediately preceding the polling? 

Immediately preceding the polling. 

5057. Mr. Macdonogh.] That is the day on 
which you heard of such an occurrence ?— -Pre- 

“loss. Mr.K«r,fa.]matothers^nceaid in' 'this county greatly inter. 

you receive than that you have mentioned. ^ a . n f tLn m-s otio.es which 

have received unmeasured annoyance. 
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Mr. 

P. Joyce. 

9 April 
187:. 
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Mr. 

P. Joyce. 

9 April 
1872. 


arose at that election ? — I do not think that my 
position was, but mv comfort was. 

5078. Of course I mean that. Nothing of that 
kind can affect your position. Was there any 
other manifestation of feeling towards you, either 
by word, or gesture, by any other reverend gen- 
tleman than those which you have mentioned? — 
No, certainly not. 

5079. Had you any conversation yourself with 
Mr. Sebastian Nolan, in reference to the coining 
election ? — I had several conversations ; I could 
not tell how many ; we never met without having 
a long conversation about it, and I met him 
several times, and with his brother too ; we had 
several conversations. 

5080. That is, with Captain Nolan ? — Both 
with Captain Nolan and with Sebastian Nolan ; 
but more particularly with Sebastian Nolan. 

5081. Did he say anything to you in reference 
to his support from the clergy ? — He did, several 
times; he spoke to me, and talked in disgust 
about Trench several times. 

5082. What did he say ? — He said that he had 
the support of the clergy at one time, and I said 
that I was sure that he had not, for I thought that 
there were a great many who would not support 
him ; and he assured me that he had their un- 
divided support, and that they were all support- 
ing him. I told him in one conversation that I 
almost knew as a matter of fact that he had not 
the support of all of them. 

5083. Did he maintain his position ? — He did 
not. I think that he gave way, and admitted 
that he had not the support of all the clergy. 

5084. Did you mention to him any grounds 
for your belief that he had not the undivided sup- 
port of the clergy at that time ? — I did. I men- 
tioned that I heard, and that I knew something 
which showed me that I was quite sure that he 
had not the support of all of them. 

5085. Did you mention the circumstances 
which led you so to believe?— I suppose that I 
did. 

5086. Do you recollect them ? — I do not par- 
ticularly, except that I have heard so-and-so, and 
so-and-so. 

5087. Had you yourself any conversation with 
the reverend bishop of this diocese, Dr. McEvilly, 
in reference to Captain Nolan ? — I had. 

5088. When had you first conversation with 
him in reference to it? — It was, I suppose, a 
month, or six weeks, before the election. 

5089. What did he state to you in reference to 
the part which he intended to take in the elec- 
tion? — He told me that he intended to support 
Captain Nolan, and I thought that it was rather 
a lukewarm support. 

Mr. MacdonoghJ] My Lord, I object to 
this gentleman stating his inferences ; I can- 
not object to conversations after your Lord- 
ship’s ruling. 

5090. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).'] What 
did he say ? — I think that he said, “ Mr. Joyce, 

I did not care, or think very much about Captain 
Nolan, but I have joined him now, and I am 
going to give him my support.” 

5091. Did he say what he joined?— Pie said 
that he joined the other clergy now in giving 
him his support, and he spoke about the Loughrea 
meeting. 

5092. What did he say with reference to that? 
— He said that it was an extraordinary meeting, 
and that it wanted to prevent the priests taking a 


part, and he condemned Sir Thomas Burke • F 
said that Sir Thomas Burke could defend him 
self ; but I said, “ Supposing that any other can' 
didate besides Captain Trench had been adopted 
at that meeting at Loughrea, the clergy could 
not support him, because they had already pro- 
mised their support to Captain Nolan.” 1 

5093. You said that a promise had been riven 
to Doctor McEvilly previous to the Lou°hrea 
meeting? — I did. 

5094. What did Doctor McEvilly say to that? 
— I added to that, supposing any other candidate 
was adopted at the Loughrea meeting, and I 
mentioned the name of Christopher llecldinoton 
and I said, “ If he was adopted, you, my Lord* 
and the clergy could not support him,” and he* 
said, if Mr. Christopher Reddington or any other 
candidate wanted to come forward, he ouo-ht to 
come forward in time ; those were as nearly as 
possible the words which were used. 

5095. In conversation wliich you had with Mr. 
Sebastian Nolan, ’did he at all refer to the sup- 
port which they had from the clergy ? — He did 
in this way : I said to Mr. Nolan in one of our 
conversations, “You have two good agents in 
every parish ” (we had, I suppose, 20 or 30 con- 
versations); he said, “We have, and ’Ave have 
boys,” or “ lads,” or some words of that kind, 
“who will do their duty,” or “ who will do the 
business,” some words of that kind ; but he said, 
“We have two agents,” or “two men,” or “two 
boys,” I do not know ; but I think that he said 
“ hoys ” or “ lads,” and “ who will do their 
duty.” 


5096. Was any statement made by him with 
reference to the support in any of the conversa- 
tions with . you ? — Yes, he said that he had the 
whole county organised, and that Mr. Trench had 
no support, except out of two or three parishes, 
and I said, “ Surely it is impossible ; Lord 
Clancarty’s own tenants will vote for him,” and 
he said, “ Oh yes, they will vote,” or “ we will 
allow them to vote.” 

5097. Had your own tenants given you any 
promise of support, and of going with you ?■ — 
Yes, several of them had, several of them gave 
me a promise, which I thought would never be 
broken. 


5098. In fact, I suppose at previous elections 
the promise of your tenants never had been 
broken ? — Never. 

5099. Was that promise to go with you and 
Captain Trench? — It was ; I must say that 
although they gave me that promise, they never 
gave me that promise in that positive way until 
I told them that no principle was involved, and 
no religion, or anything of that sort ; I said that 
I would sooner cut off my head than I would ask 
them to go against their religion ; those were the 
words which I used. 

5100. You gave them the assurance that there 
was nothing against their conscience? — I did; 
the most positive assurance, 

5101. In point of fact, how did they subse- 
quently vote ? — They voted for Captain Nolan. 

5102. Did you see them coming to the poll? — 
I saw many of them going down to the poll, but 
I did not see any. of them vote. One very aged, 
feeble man came in to vote, although he wrote 
me a letter on the day before. 

5103. Mr. Macdonogh.] Do not mention a 
letter, unless you produce' it ? — I have the letter. 


Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Produce it. 

5104. Mr- 
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3104. Mr. Murphy.'] The letter is in these 
terras : “ Honoured Sir, — I mean to inform you 
that. I am very sorry in case of ray not being 
able to perform my promises towards your 
Honour; and if necessary, the enormous mind 
the people has, and very little they would matter 
to set our house on fire, and the speech that, our 
parish priest made to-day would make any one 
afraid ; and it is a very little my father would get 
that, would send him to his grave. 1 am, your 
humble servant, Pat. BranncllyP His father 
was an aged man ? — A very aged man. That 
letter was handed to me on the day before the 
polling by his daughter, and I said, “ Very well, 

I cannot help it.” Notwithstanding that, this 
poor man came in to the poll ; and afcer I re- 
turned from polling, at about 9 o’clock, he was 
at the square of Galway holding on by the rails, 
and his daughter said to me, “ My father is ill.” 
She said, “I)o not- go near him, lie would prefer 
not to be seen with you and she said, “ If you 
can get some one to bring him down to let him 
poll, it will be a charity and I spoke to some 
friends at the club. I said, “Do not let him 
vote.” I was really afraid to have him vote. 

5105. He was there, ready to stand by his 
allegiance to you ? — He was. 

5106. And you were apprehensive of the im- 
mediate consequence to himself? — Not only the 
immediate but the ultimate consequence, 1 was 
afraid. 

5107. Did you see any of your tenants escorted 
to the poll besides this man Mulrea, whom you 
Slave mentioned? — I did. I saw several other 
of the tenants in the town. I saw them at the 
inn v» ith cars and bows and laurels, and headed 
by the priests. They came into the town. I 
did not actually see them vote. 

5108. Was Father Hosty there? — He was 
among the first. 

5109. In reference to the letter and other 
matters, I will ask you, i6 there any other .matter 
referring to the election and to this investigation 
which is in your recollection, and which occurs 
to you as being material to mention: you are 
bound to do it ? — I know that I am, and I do not 
want to shrink from doing it. 

5110. What have you to mention?— I remem- 
ber that there was a person of the name of Pat. 
Doyle, a tenant of mine, who lives at Kintilla, 
and he most faithfully promised to vote for me. 

I said to him, “ I should not want you to go 
against your religion and he said, “ As you 
have told me that it is not against my religion, I 
most positively promise to vote for you and he 
wrote me a letter, and said that he should be 
ashamed not to do it. 

5111. Have you that letter? — I have. ( The 
Witness produced the letter .) 

5112. Mr. Murphy.'] “ I write to let you know 
that I intend to give you my vote, for I know if 
it was any ways injurious towards my religion 
you would not permit me to do.it. Dear Sir, I 
consider since I saw you that it would be very 
unfit thing for me to give it to any other man ; I 
should nor would not refuse you for any think; 
pleased drop me a few lines. I am, yours 
obedient. Putt Doyle.” This is your own note 
after that, “ Has a lease and pays a rent of 59 1. 
a-vear ” ? — He does. 

5113. And this letter, I suppose, was written 
by some member of his family ?— It was ; he does 
not write himself. 

5114. I suppose his daughter wrote it ; who- 
241—1. 


ever wrote it writes a very good hand; what Mr. 
occurred after that? — The answer was that I P. Joyce. 

would be on the farm in a few days ; it is a farm 

that I go to very often. The next time I went 9 April 
there he said that it would be very wrong of him 1H72. 

not to vote, and he said, “ Thank God, the priest 
is not very much against us here.” 

5115. Did he vote as he promised? — He went 
into Loughrea and voted for Captain Nolan. 

5116. Did he tell you what caused the altera- 
tion ? — He did : he said his life or property would 
not be safe, and that he could not with any safety 
go into the market at Loughrea if he did not do 
so, and a few days before then he went almost as 
far as - to say ( he did not say that he would not 
vote) that there was a terrible pressure put upon 
him then; this was immediately preceding the 
election. He said that he went very far in speak- 
ing to myself, and he used these words, as I re- 
collect, word for word, “ For God's sake, master, 
rise out of the business.” 

5117. That is to yourself? — That is to myself. 

“ Rise out. of the business ; there are bad people 
going through the country. You are out late 
and early, and you might get a knock.” 

5118. Was it after Tie stated to you that there 
was pressure brought to bear upon himself? — The 
very day that he said the great pressure was 
brought upon himself. 

5119. Did he intimate in what form pressure 
was brought to bear upon him ? — He did ; he 
said that there were mobs going through the 
country, and that, he was in Loughrea the day 
before, and that he was given to understand there 
that the life or property of any man that was in- 
tending to vote for Captain Trench would not be 
safe. I met him after the polling, and I said, 

“ Well, Doyle, you haven't kept your promise 

“ I didn’t, ver honor,” said he, “ I could not help 
it ; I should not do it, but there was no resource 
for me ; I could not help it ; I had rather trust 
to yer honour’s mercy ; I have no mercy to get 
elsewhere.” 

5120. Independently of that case of Pat Doyle, 

to which you have just referred, does any other 
circumstance, or the case of any other person 
occur to you, which you think it material to 
mention ?— No, the thing was so general ; L do 
not think there was anything material ; but in 
the neighbourhood of Eyrecourt ray man told 
me 

5121. Has your man a vote ? — My man has a 
vote ; he is my agent there. 

5122. What cud he state to you? — He said 
that “ it was useless to think that the people 
would vote.” “ Well,” said I, “ there is one man, 
at all events, do not ask him or tell him what my 
wishes are, because early in the business he said 
be wished to vote for Captain Nolan.” Said I, 

« If you have that wish of course I don't want to 
interfere with you,” and 1 gave him permis- 
sion ; and I believe that Captain Nolan will state 
here 

5123. Never mind that; was it in a conversa- 
tion between you and Captain Nolan? — It was; 

Captain Nolan asked me in the presence of this 
man : Slight the man vote for him ? and I told 
him he might do as he liked. I happened yester- 
day, or the day before, to find a note of Captain 
Nolan’s. . , , r 

5124. Will you please to give us that.-’— les; 
it was on the day before yesterday that 1 
happened to find it ( handing a paper to the learned 

C Tl d) ' 5125. Did 
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5125. Did this gentleman near Eyrecourt, who 
is a voter and agent, give any reason for that 
statement which he made ? — He did. 

5126. What did he state? — He said that the 
clergy were all one side. 

5127. Mr. MricDcrmot.] Who said this? — 
Mr. John Ryder. 

5128. Mr. Macdonogli .] That is your agent? 
— Yes. 

5129. Mr. Murphy J\ “ Ballinderry, Tuaui, 3rd 
November 1871. Dear Joyce, — You were kind 
enough to tell one of your tenants at Ballinasloe 
before me that you had no objection to his voting 
in my favour ; I have since been on two of your 
properties in the Clare Barony, and would feel 
greatly obliged if you would intimate to your 
tenants that they were in the same position; 
negative is to me nearly as valuable as active 
support, and I should feel greatly obliged if you 
would universalise (if 1 may coin a word) on your 
property the example you set at Ballinasloe. Be- 
lieve me, truly yours, J. P. Nolan ” ? — I think 
it is right to state that I have not really a distinct 
recollection of that have occurred at Ballindereen. 
If it is a man of the name of John Hawke, it is 
most probable that that is it, because I told him 
from the beginning that he might vote for Captain 
Nolan. 

5130. Independently of that which has occurred 
with respect to the men whom you have named, 
your agent, and a voter at Eyrecourt, was any 
intimation given you by any of the voters on any 
of the other properties, as to the facts which 
would prevent them from voting ? — There was. 
The voters beyond Towan West told me that if 
I could get five or ten men in the district to go, 
then they would go in and poll for me ; but what 
was the use, they said, of making black sheep of 
them, when no other person would poll except 
for Captain Nolan? 

5131. Did they say anything as to any 
pressure or influence brought to bear upon them ? 
— They did. They said that “ the priests and 
the country, both the mob and the priests ” (those 
are the words they used), “they could not go 
against them.” 

5132. Was there any statement made to you 
by any other voter in reference to the state of 
the country, or the circumstances in which he 
was placed ? — No, I do not recollect any other. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Muc-Dennot. 

5133. I think you were present at the Lough - 
rea meeting, were you not ? — I was not. 

5134. The conversation which you had with 
Dr. M‘Evilly was subsequent to this meeting ? — 
It must have been after that. 

5135. There was a reference made to the 
meeting, so that it must have been so ? — There 
was. It was after the meeting. 

5136. I think you said that Dr. M c Evilly 
complained of something which occurred at the 
meeting, which dissatisfied the clergy ? — He did. 

5137. Did he not say that there was an attempt 
to exclude the clergy from the politics of the 
county ? — I think he did. 

5138. Up to that time you say that he appeared 
to you to be lukewarm in favour of Captain 
Nolan?— Yes. 

5139. Did you not infer from the conversation 
between yourself and Dr. M‘ Evilly that the 
anxiety (if I may use the phrase), and the ardour 
with which the priests took up the contest after 


the Louglirea meeting was attributable, not to 
any very particular care that they had f or 
Captain Nolan, but to the fact that they con- 
sidered that their exclusion from the politics of 
the county was being attempted by the laity ?— 
Well, I did not think it was. 

5140. Did he not convey that to you? J d 0 

not think so. 

5141. Did he not say to you that he did not 
care much about Captain Nolan? — He did use 
some words of that kind. 

5142. Did he not complain of the course which 
had been taken at the Louglirea meeting ? — Yes 
he did. 

5143. And of Sir Thomas Burke? — He did. 

5144. Before the Louglirea meeting were you 
yourself disposed to favour Captain Nolan?— I 
was more disposed to favour Mr. D’Arcy. 

5145. Did you at any time before the Louglirea 
meeting say to your tenants that they might do 
as they liked? — I did ; I said that I thought it 
was likely that I would leave them to themselves. 

5146. As a matter of fact, do you not believe 
that you conveyed to them, that you would let 
them do as they liked ? — I did not. I told them 
at that time, that I thought whether I would 
let them know later what my wishes were, be- 
cause they appeared to be anxious to find out 
what 1 wished. 

5147. You said a moment since, I think, that 
you thought you would let them do as they 
liked ? — I did, as to one particular man. 

5148. I was just recalling your recollection as 
to that ; I think you said that you conveyed to. 
them at the time that they might do as" they 
liked ?— T. did not, because to several of them I 
never opened my lips about it. 

5149. As to those men that you spoke to, do 
you consider it likely that they would have spread 
that view of yours ? — They could not have spread 
it, for it was not given in that way ; I said I did 
not know what I would do myself, and it was 
likely that 1 might leave the tenants to do as 
they liked. 

5 1 50. I am not at all suggesting that you used 
any undue influence ? — Indeed, I did not. 

5151. Supposing that you had said to them, 
“ You may do as you like,” and had not interfered, 
what do you think the bulk of your tenants would 
have done? — I think the bulk of the tenants 
would have voted with me. 

5152. That is not the question I asked you: I 
say, supposing you had not, in any way, sought 
to guide the tenants, how do you think they 
would have voted ? — Without guiding them, if I 
had asked them to vote with me, I am perfectly 
sure they would have done so, a great many of 
them ; some of them might not. 

5153. But if you did not ask them, do y.ou be- 
lieve that the political views of your tenants 
would concur more with those of Captain Nolan, 
or that they would be more adequately repre- 
sented in their minds by the son of Lord Clan- 
carty ? — They spoke to me very disparagingly of 
Captain Nolan, and one of them used the very 
words that he -was a very bad subject. Those 
were the very words. 

5154. Do you believe that they would have 
preferred to vote for. Captain Trench rather than 
for Captain Nolan? — I know some of them would 
not vote for Captain Nolan, unless there was 
some undue influence. 

5155. I only want to ascertain the fact, which 
I am sure you will be ready to tell. I do not 

ask 
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ask you what your influence with vour tenants 
is, because I think that could not be overrated, 
nor do I underrate it ; but I ask you which do 
you think the majority of the tenantry would 
have selected. Captain Trench or Captain Nolan, 
if they had both been proposed to the tenantry ? 
— Some of them told me that they would vote 
for Captain Trench, and some of them told me 
they would not like to vote for Captain Nolan. 

5156. Some might mean one, and some might 
mean another ?— i know this as a matter of fact: 
some of them told me that they would not like to 
vote for Captain Nolan, and some of them told 
me they would like to vote for Captain Trench. 

5157. You have been asked the opinion of the 
country in general. Do you think that the 
majority of your tenants would have selected 
Captain Nolan, or Captain Trench? — I think the 
majority would have voted for Captain Trench. 

5158. You think so ? —Distinctly I do. 

5159. Without your example?— If they saw 
me voting for him. 

5160. But without that?— I do not know what 
they would have done then; I cannot answer 
that. 

5161. I want to see what the tenants would do 
if the weight of your example were taken out of 
the scale. My learned friend asked you whether 
you did not witness other intimidation through 
the country in a general way ?— I did. 

5162. Besides those acts of intimidation which 
you have stated (that is to say, the hooting and 
crying of mobs, and the excitement which you 
witnessed, and the cheering for Captain Nolan, 
and the “ Down with Captain Trench,” and those 
observations, and the waving of Father Conway s 
hands, and the affronts which that brought upon 
you, and the conversations which you had with 
those tenants), and apart from all these instances 
(and I cannot ask you the question without ask- 
ing you to leave out of sight those instances), do 
you know of any instance of intimidation, and if 
so, will you state what it was? — Not that I was 
present at. Yes, I was ; I heard shouting of my 
name, and I saw Mr. Morris shouted at in Gal- 
way here ; and I saw a variety of things that are 
not upon my mind at this moment. 

5163. Now I want to discover what the variety 
is, because variety is charming, particularly in 
this Election Petition case. Do you think that 
my friend Mr. Morris was intimidated by the 
shouting ? — I do not know that he was ; I rather 
think that he was not, but I really think he had 
some reason to be. 

5164. Did you see any man struck at any time 
during the election ? — I did ; I saw men struck 
in the streets of Galway here on the day of the 
nomination, or on the day of the polling. 

5165. With the exception of that, did you see 
any act of violence ? — I did not 

5166. Have you not often witnessed at lair or 

market more acts of violence and more blows 
struck, or heads broken, than you witnessed at 
this election?— I do not think I ever witnessed 
such excitement in this county. . 

5167. The stronger popular feeling is, the 
stronger excitement will occur, and the more 
intensely the people feel; have you not seen 
more heads broken at a single fair than yon saw 
during the entire of this election? Well, I have. 

5168. Have you witnessed former elections i— 

I have ; several. . 

5169. Have you seen as many blows struct at 
former elections as you have at this . 1 really 
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cannot tell whether I have or no ; but I never 
saw such an extraordinary excitement at any 
election. 

5170. You stated that you said to Mr. Sebas- 
tian Nolan that his brother had two good agents 
in every parish, the parish priest and the curate ? 

— 1 djd. 

5171. Did you mean that in the sense of active, 
intelligent, and energetic supporters ? — I did. 

5172. In point of fact, is not the phrase “ good 
agents, the parish priest and the curate,” a phrase 
which you have often heard used at elections 
before now ? — Often. 

5173. As a matter of fact, do you know whe- 
ther Lord Clanricarde's or Lord Clonhrock’s 
tenants conveved to their landlords, or to their 
agents, that they would vote for Captain Nolan, 
and asked to be permitted to vote for Captain 
Nolan ? — Of my own knowledge I know nothing 
at all about them, 

5174. Did you ever say to Mr. Sebastian No- 
lan, “ Your brother will win by a large majority, 
as I know as a fact that the tenants of Lord 
Clanricarde and Lur'd Clonbrock have told their 
landlords that they would vote for any one but a 
son of Lord Clancorty”? — I have no recollection 
of it, but I may have said it. We have talked 
so often. I might have said it, because I have 
said a great many things in joke and jest. We 
used to have a great deal of laughing talk about 
the whole business. I might have said it, but 
I have not the slightest recollection of having 
said it. 

5175. If you had said it, do you think that it 
would have been as a joke that you said it ? — It 
might have been. 

5176. These are the words: — “Your brother 
will win by a large majority, as I know as a fact 
that the tenants of Lord Clanricarde and Lord 
Clonbrock have told their landlords that they 
would vote for any one but a son of Lord Clan- 
carty”? — I think I did not say it, for this reason, 
that I made two or three bets with Mr. Nolan 
that he would not win ; and if I had thought that 
he would win by this majority, I would not have 
made those bets. 

5177. Supposing that you had your bet made, 
you would feel a strong interest iu winning your 
bet ? — Of course, 

5178. And ybu might feel uneasy at learning 

that your chances of winning were diminishing? 
— Tes. . 

5179. Until you said to Mr. Sebastian Nolan 
that Lord Clanricarde’s and Lord Clonbrock s 
tenants were not going to favour your hopes, did 
you say anything to that effect ? — I do not recol- 
lect that I did, but 1 said so much that I may 
have said many things that I do not recollect 
now. 

5180. If you may have said it, you must have 
said in joke ?— I do not think that I ever said it, 
but I think that if I said it I could not have said, 
it seriously. 

5181. Were you serious or joking when you 
said that there were' two good agents in every 
parish ? — I was very serious then. 

5182. You were considering your bet then ? — 
Well, very likely I was. I am not saying that 
I was, but I think it very probable that I was. 

5183. Did you ever say to Mr. Sabastian 
Nolan (with whom, 1 believe, you had your 
principal private chats), that if Mr. D’Arcv re- 
tired there would be no doubt that Captain N olan 

ip -would 
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Mr. would get in? — I do not know that I did ; I do 
P. Joyce, not recollect that I did ; I might have said it. 

5184. Did you say it at the assizes? — I do not 

9 April recollect that 1 did. 

1872 . 5185. May you have said it at sometime, or 

somewhere ? — I might have said it, because I 
said so many things ; but I have no recollection of 
having said it, though I do not at all say that I 
might not have said it. 

5186. Was there any time at which you 
thought that if Mr. D’Arcy were out of the field 
Captain Nolan would be the man returned ? — I 
cannot say that I even thought that. Ou the 
contrary, 1 thought that Captain Trench would 
have been been returned, and returned by a large 
majority ; and that I stated to several people. 
At the time that Mr. D’Arcy left the field after 
the Louglirea meeting, just about the time after 
Mr. D’Arcy was out of the field, I said then that 
a was quite sure (I wrote it to different people ) 
that Captain Trench would win by a large 
majority. 

5187. Why did the Loughrea meeting cause 
you to come to that conclusion? — Because lie 
was not really adopted until then. I did not 
know that the great Catholic contingent of the 
county would vote for him at that time. 

5188. When you found that the Catholic gen- 

try, and the Liberal gentry, concurred in assist- 
ing Captain Trench ? — Yes, then I thought 

it was not possible for him to lose his election. 

5189. Alter the election, did you say to Captain 
Nolan, '• 1 told you you would win," referring 
to your former prophecy in his favour ? — i do not 
think I spoke a word to Mr. Nolan after the 
election : I am sure I did not ; l do not think I 
opened my lips to Captain Nolan, or to Mr. Se- 
bastian Nolan, after the election. 

5190. Did you at any time before the election, 
when you saw that the country was strongly in 
his favour, say to him, “ I know you will win?” 
— I do not think I did ; for I won one of the bets 
and he won the others. 

5191. What were the bets that you took? — 
Five to 1 that Captain Trench would not poll 
500 votes ; I Avon that. 

5192. That was the estimate of the chances? 
— It was not. at all ; 1 thought it Avas 011 c of the 
most foolish bets I eA'er heard made. 

5193. What were the other bets ? — The other 
bets were evens. ■ He bet that his brother Avould 
poll more than Captain Trench. 1 bet him that 
Captain Trench would have a majority, and I lost 
two bets of that sort. 

5194. Will you tell me the date of those bets ? 
— I could not tell the date positively, but I think 
that it Avas someAvhere about three weeks or a 
month before the election. 

5195. Was that before the great meetings 
were held at Mount Bellew, and Newbridge, and 
those places ? — Two or three of them Avere held, 
I am sure ; I think it was after the Loughrea 
meeting, or the Athenry meeting, that I made 
that bet. 

5196. The bet of the 500 1 ?— The five to one ; 
they were all made the same day and the same 
hour, within fifteen minutes. 

5197. Do you not think that the holding of 
those meetings, the Mount BelleAV meeting, and 
the Newbridge meeting, and those other large 
meetings that Avere then held, had a great deal to 
do with the fate of the election ? — I suppose they 
had. 


5198. Do you not think that they had p^. 

cipally to do Avith it ? — I do not. . 

5199. As to the excitement which you Avere 
speaking of among the masses of the people, d 0 
you not think it was a good deal created and 
caused by those meetings, and the addresses to 
the people at those meetings ? — I do not, indeed- 
on the contrary, I thought after the Athenry 
meeting (for I passed by Athenry on that day; 
that it Avas a signal failure, and 1 thought it was 
likely that the other might have been something 
in the same Avay. 

5200. With regard to this letter of the 4th of 
February : “ Honoured Sir, I mean to inform you 
that I am very sorry in case of my not bein» 
able to perform my promises toAvards your 
honour, and that in consequence of the enormous 
mind the people has, and the very little they 
would matter to set our house or stock of corn on 
fire, and the speech that our parish priest made 
to-day, Avould make any one afraid ; and it is very 
little that my father Avould get that Avould send 
him to his grave. — Pat Braneily .” That is the 
4th of February, two days before the election? 
— Yes; the day before the polling I got -that 
letter. 

5201. Did you ever communicate with him, or 
see him from the time that he Avrote this letter 
until you saAV him leaning against the rails ? — I 
never saAvor heard : I told his daughter, “"Well, 
I can’t help it ; I do not blame him or some- 
thing of that kind. 

5202. But still he came in to vote ? — He did. 

5203. Where does this man live ? — He lives 
about eight miles from Galway, between Clare, 
Galway r , and Castle Lambert. 

5204. You had no conversation Avith the writer 
of this letter Avhen you saAV him in Galway?— 
Not a word. 

5205. You saw him in Galway? — He came in 
to keep his promise to me ; I said in rather an 
angry Avn,y to his daughter, “ Well, I can’t help 
it; go off;” and notwithstanding that he came 
into Gahvay the next morning. 

5206. He did not tell you ho was there to 
poll ? — He did not ; X never opened my lips to 
him. 

5207. Did you speak to the daughter in any 
Avay roughly at the time ? — No ; when he came 
in, I said; “I am greatly obliged to you.” He 
was a faithful poor old feiloAV, and I said, “ Well, 
let the poor man go to MervieAV, and stop there; 
if we want him, 1 will send for him and at two 
o’clock I sent Avord that he might go home. 

_ 5208. At the time that the letter Avas de- 
livered to you by the girl, did you say anything 
to imply that you were vexed or annoyed? — I 
said, “ Well, I cannot help it;” I think she ex- 

J iected that I Avould write out, and I said, “I 
iave no ansAver to give you.” I thought that 
she might think that I Avould Avrite out, insisting 
upon his coming. 

5209. If you believed one Avord stated in the 
letter, would you not at once have told him to 
stay at home ? — I would not, inasmuch as I was 
proud to see that I Avas not deserted, hut that at 
all events one man stood true. 

52 10. He states here that people would matter 
little to set fire to the house. He speaks of the 
priest’s speech, and says how much afraid he 
was, and how little it would cost the people to 
send the father of the Avriter to the grave ? — Not 
the Avriter, for he could not write. 

5211. If you believed that that was true, a 3 a 

gentleman 
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gentleman of compassion, he being a tenant of 
your own ? — I think he believed it to be true. 

5212. If you believed it to be true, would you 
release him ? — I did release him in fact, and I had 
no idea of his coming in. I had not the slightest 
idea of his coming in. I was quite surprised 
when I saw him. 

5213. But you see he did come in ? — He did 
come in. 

5214. So that he did not consider himself re- 
leased ? — No. 

5215. Would you not have released him if you 
had believed there was one word of truth in that 
letter ; that is, that his corn would have been 
burnt, and that he would have been sent to his 
grave ? — If I had believed that, of course I would. 

I would not subject a man to all that. 

5216. You did not believe there was any real 
foundation for those fears ? — I did believe that 
th ere was some foundation ; not exactly for that, 
but I would have polled the man, only that I was 
afraid that he would have been injured, not only 
at the polling, but when he went home, and that 
he would have lost his life about it. 

5217. You did not believe it was true? — 

I hoped it was not true, but people were in such 
a state, I did not know what to believ e. I really 
did not think the man would have come in. 

5218. Would you not, as a gentleman, have at 
once released him if you had thought that there 
was any foundation for those fears ? — I did not 
press him to vote as a matter of fact. 

5219. Would you have allowed him to come 
in and vote at a certain risk ? — I would have al- 
lowed him to come in at all events, and. see. what 
I would do when he came in ; as a matter of fact, 

I did not release him. 

5220. Consequently I infer that you did not 
consider the danger so formidable as the writer of 
the letter seemed to think? — You may infer what 
you like. 

5221. Mr. Justice Keogh. ~\ What is his name ? 
— Pat Brannelly. 

5222. Mr. Macclermot.] You regularly attend 
mass on Sunday ? — I do. 

5223. You heard nothing said from the altar 
that you disapproved of? — I did. I heard some- 
thing- that I disapproved of. I heard something, 
but nothing that I would care about much. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

5224. Putting out of consideration for a mo- 
ment the immediate effect which the presentation 
of that letter made upon you, you declined to 
bring that man to the poll though lie was willing 
to go with you, in apprehension of the ultimate 
consequences to him ? — Most certainly ; and I had 
a consultation with six or eight of my friends as 
to what I ought to do. 

5225. You say that you also believed that he, 
when he wrote that letter, or had it written by 
his authority, suffered from the apprehensions 
stated in that letter ? — I am quite sure he did. 

5226. With respect to what your tenants 
would have done if they had been left to them- 
selves, you mentioned two classes ; you said that 
a good many were ready to vote for Captain 
Trench ? — I did. 

5227. Independently of any interference on 
your part if they had been left to themselves ? — 
Yes. 

5228. And that several had stated to you that 
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they were unwilling to rote for Captain Nolan? 
— Some of them did. 

5229. As to the others, do you think that they 
had any particular liking for either, or were they 
in a state of indifference ? — 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keyh overruled the ob- 
jection. 

5230. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] You 
said, with respect to the two classes, so far as 
you knew, some were ready to support Captain 
Trench, even unsolicited by you ? — Yes. 

5231. And that others were unwilling to vote 
for Captain Nolan ?~Yes, certainly. 

5232. As to the condition of the remainder of 
the tenants, in your opinion were they in a com- 
plete state of indifference as to either? — I think 
completely so ; I think that if thcvbau not been 
asked one way or the other, they would not have 
voted at all. 

5233. They would not have lost a day from the 
farm for either candidate ? — Exactly so. 

5234. And that a little legitimate influence on 
either side on the part of ''the landlords, or of 
others, would induce them to go and vote? — 
Precisely. 

5235. With reference to Lord Clonbi-ock’s 
and Lord Clanricarde’s tenants, you say you 
have no recollection ot ever having made such 
a statement as was put to you, but had you any 
reason whatever to suppose that the tenants of 
the Marquis of C'lanricarde, or of Lord Clon- 
broefc, il asked by either of those gentlemeu.would 
hesitate to vote for Captain Trench?— I have no 
hesitation in saying, and I am almost as sure as a 
man without knowing could be. that they would. 

I wish to qualify that. I did hear of some man 
who was mentioned ; some stubborn old man, who 
said that nothing would induce him to vote for 
Captain Trench, and I think he was a tenant of 
Lord Clanriearde’s ; but with the exception of 
that oue case, I do believe that the vast majority 
would have voted ; I have no reasau to believe 
that the whole of them would not have voted 
unless there bad been a few such cases as 
I say. 

5236. You say you have not spoken with 
Captain Nolan or Mr. Sebastian Nolan since the 
election ? — Not one word has passed between us 
since the election. 

5237. Have you met them since the election? 
— I have. 

5238. Why did you abstain from speaking ?• — 

I abstained from speaking to Captain i\olan from 
the statement which he made upon the day of the 
declaration. 

5239. What was that statement ? — The state- 
ment which he made in his speech, returning 
thanks for being elected. He stated that a parcel 
of gentlemen Catholics stood in the grand jury 
box on the day of the nominatiou, and that they 
heard him introduce the name of the Pope amidst 
rounds of Kentish fire. 

5240. Was there a particle of foundation for 
that statement ?— Not one particle. 

5241. That any such manifestation proceeded, 
either from Catholics or Protestant gentlemen in 
this court-house ? — Not one particle. 

5242. This was the speech made after the 
declaration of the poll ? — It was when he was 
declared Member. 

5243. You, as a Catholic gentleman, felt hurt 
and annoyed at that statement ? — Most hurt. 

T 2 5244. Did 


Mr. 

P. Joyce. 

9 April 
1872. 
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Mr. 

P. Joyce. 

9 April 
1 872.. 


Lord Delvin. 


5244. Did } r ou believe that such a declaration 
was calculated to excite ill-feeling towards you ? 
— Yes, I did, I believed it was calculated to 
excite an ill feeling towards the Catholics who 
happened to vote against him and not the Pro- 
testants, as if they had a latitude to do it, but as 
if we should not have attempted to do it. 

5245. You were asked with respect to having 
witnessed fights at fairs, and whether you may 
have seen more blows struck ; those were, I 
suppose, faction fights ? — Faction fights. 

5246. Where there are two sides to it, but in 
all the proceedings which you saw through this 
county prior to this election calculated to excite 
alarm or intimidation, as you have mentioned, 
did you see any opposing violence whatever on 
the part of the supporters of Captain Trench? — 
Not the slightest. 

5247. So that if mob law prevailed it was all 
one way ? — All one way. 

5248. On the nomination day you were in this 
court ? — I was. 

5249. Did you witness any violence on the 
part of reverend gentlemen on that occasion in 
the court-house? — Well, nothing very unusual; 


there is always a latitude allowed; but goinv 
down to the court-house that day, when I was in 
the crowd, Pat Barrett shook his hand at me, and 
said, “There is Persse Joyce that sold’ his 
religion.” 

5250. That, I suppose, you know to be the 

same person to whom allusion has been frequently 
made here ? — It is the very same man. J 

5251. The man who was the Athenry station 
master for some time?— Yes, I know him for 
these 20 years. 

5252. You were asked with respect to public 
meetings, did you read the resolutions passed at 
some of those public meetings?— I did. 

5253. Have you read the resolutions stigma- 
tising any person who should vote for Captain 
Trench as a renegade Catholic? — I have read 
the resolutions, but I really forget the purport 
of them. 

5254. Do you think that those resolutions 
would affect the minds of the ordinary fanners 
voters of this county ? — I should think so ; I am 
sure their minds were affected by them, and most 
terribly affected. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Lord Delvin, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Persse. 


5255. I think you reside in this county ? — 
I do. 

5256. And you are the eldest son of Lord 
Westmeath? — I am. 

5257. What chapel do you attend ? — At Cap- 
patngle. 

5258. Did you attend at Cappatagle chapel 
last January ? — I did. 

5259. Who was the clergyman who usually 
officiated ? — The Rev. Mr. Byrne. 

5260. Did the Rev. Mr. Byrne, in the month 
of January last, allude to the election ? — He did. 

5261. Did he allude to it on more than one 
occasion ? — He alluded to it on two occasions 
when I was in the chapel; but ho alluded to it 
at other times, when I absented myself simply and 
solely because he officiated. 

5262. On the first occasion you heard him 
speak about the election, will you tell us, as well 
as you remember, what he said ? — He said that 
there was to be an election, and that Captain 
Nolan was the elected of the bishops and the 
priests, and that the people were to vote for him. 
i do. not remember distinctly the words on. that 
occasion : but the next tune I happened to be in 
the chapel* I wrote notes on the occasion, imme- 
diately on coming from the chapel. 

5263. Have you those notes in your posses- 
sion ? — I handed them to Captain Trench, who 
can produce them. {Some papers were handed to 
the IVftneu.) 

5264. Will you read them to yourself? — I have 
done so. 

5265. Will you tell us the substance of what 
the reverend gentleman said on that occasion ? — 
He began by stating, “I shall not detain you 
long to-day, as I intend to go to Ballinasloe to 
attend a meeting for Captain Nolan ?— He then 
stated — — 

5266. Mr. Macdonogh.] You may read it out ? 

I shall not detain you long to-day, as I am 

in a hurry to go to Ballinasloe. Only about one 
in forty people had votes, and it behoved that 
that one should be responsible to the thirty-nine 


for his vote, and the majority should take care 
that they were properly represented ; he said 
that he did not think there were any Catholics 
in the chapel who, left to themselves, and the 
dictates of their conscience, would give a vote 
which would leave a brand on them and their 
children for ages ; that some Catholic (Catholic, 
indeed ! they did not deserve the name of Catho- 
lic) landlords had adopted Trench, no doubt 
wishing to benefit themselves and their families 
hereafter.” 

5267. Mr. JPcmc.] Is that as well as you 
recollect what the reverend gentleman said ? — 
To the best of my recollection, and on my oath, 
that is what I remember. I may state that every 
time 1 have gone out, I have been hooted at and 
shouted at, and even as late as last Palm Sunday 
I happened to attend chapel at Kilreegle, near' 
where the reverend gentleman lives, and the 
people turned out and shouted at me; even a 
fortnight ago I sent my children out to drive, and 
they were shouted and hooted at. 

5268. Mr. Macdonogh.] Were you present? — 
I was not; but they reported it to me when they 
came back. 

5269. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] You must not say 
what you heard ? — Can 1 state that I was afraid 
to allow my children out on the road, and I gave 
the nurse orders not to take them on the roaa ? 

5270. Mr. Persse.] Do you attribute that state 
of things to the excitement and agitation which 
took place at the time of the election ? — Simply 
and solely to that, and to no other cause in the 
world. 

5271. Have you ever experienced things of 
this sort before ? — Never. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

5272. Will you be good enough to tell me 
whether you wrote this paper in the chapel ?— I 
did not. I wrote it immediately after I came 
back. 

' 5273. You 
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5273. You are a Roman Catholic gentleman ? 

— I am. 

5274. How soon after you had written this 
paper did you give it to Captain Trench ? — I gave 
it to Captain Trench last Thursday, the first day 
I came in and attended in this court. 

5275. Was the whole of this written outlie 
same day ? — Except just at the end where you 
see this. 

5276. I do not think you read the whole of it? 

— I did not put the “ Rev. Mr. Byrne I put 
“Mr. Byrne.” “To attend the Home Rule meeting 
which took place that day.” That was written 
since by myself. You see that there is an asterisk 
to it to show that Captain Trench should under- 
stand what is meant by “ going to Ballinasloe.” 

5277. When did you write this species of post- 
script ? — I wrote it before I came into Galway at 
all. 

5278. Was it on last Thursday ? — I could not 
tell you when it was. 

5279. Is your memory a very good one? — 
Pretty fair. 

5280. You cannot tell me when you wrote that 
postscript? — I cannot tell you the day, but it was 
before I came into Galway. 

5281. Was it three days before? — ;I really 
could not tell. 

5282. Or a week before ? — It might be a week 
or it might be ten days ; it might be three weeks. 

5283. However it is no part of the original 
notes ?— It is no part of the original notes. You 
see it is written in a different ink,_ or at least it 
is written at the same table at Eastwood that 
the other part of it was written at, and I have 
seen nobody else ; and I may say that I have seen 
none of my family since that. Sickness has been in 
the house. 

52S4. I am sorry to hear it ; I am not asking 
you about your family ? — I do not know what you 
are asking me about that postscript for. 

5285. But this was the part which you wrote 
after coming home from chapel on that day ? — 
Yes, it was. 

5286. And at what time was that written in 
in January? — I think it was on the 14th, outlie 
Sunday ; I am not sure about the date. If it is 
on the 14tli, T think that is right. 

5287. After returning home from chapel?— 
Yes. 

5288. Did you lock it up in your drawer?— 
Upon my word I could not tell you what I did 
with it. 

5289. When did you take it out again ?— Again, 
I cannot tell you. 

5290. Who wrote the black ink the “Rev. 
Mr.” ?— I do not know. 

5291. Was it in that state when you gave it to 
Captain Trench? — No. 

5292. Then the “ Rev. Mr.” ?— I suppose that 
was put in since I gave it to Captain Trench. 

Mr. Seijeant Armstrong stated that that 
was done simply to identify the person. 

5293. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witness).'] It 
was not put in by your authority ?— It was not, 
but I suppose as he is a reverend gentleman, it 
was put in as such. It was a mistake on my 
part not to put the “ Rev.” 

5294. At all events you did not do it, and you 
do not know who did ? — I do not. 

5295. When did you put in the words “ To 
attend the Home Rule meeting which took place 
that day ”?— Before I left Eastwood. 
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5296. Before you left your country place ? — Jxird Delvin. 

It is not my country place. - 

5297. Where you live ? — Where I live. 9 April 

5298. What do these two lines that are there 1872 . 
mean, “ To attend the Home Rule meeting ”? — 

That means that he said, “ I shall not detain you 
long to-day, as I am in a hurry to go to Ballina- 
sloe.” I put down that that was a Home Rule 
meeting when I handed that paper to Captain 
Trench to explain what that going to Ballinasloe 
meant. 

5299. Did the reverend gentleman say what is 
in those two last lines? — He did not; it is not 
part of what I want to be evidence. 

5300. That is by way of being explanatory of 
his meaning; is that so? — It is. I never attended 
one of those meetings ; they were generally called 
Home Rule meetings. 

5301. But what I want to get from you ■ ? 

— If you would ask me so that I could understand 
you, I would tell it you, upon my oath, as fairly 
as I could. 

5302. I am asking you very quietly ? — You are 
indeed, and I am answering you as quietly. 

5303. Is not the construction this, that the two 
last lines were not uttered by the reverend 
speaker ? — They were not uttered by him, and I 
said so before, I think. 

5304. I will ask you, for the last time, can you 
remember how many days before the time when 
you gave this document to Captain Trench it was 
that you wrote the postscript ?— If I could have 
answered you at first, I would have done so ( the 
document was handed in'). 

5305. Were you at the Loughrca meeting? — 

I was not : I attended nothing ; I had no vote ; 

I took no part or parcel in the election. 

5306. As to the Loughrca meeting to which I 
refer, was that held in Lord Clanricarde’s rent 
office? — I do not know where it was; on my 
oath, I cannot tell you where it was held. 

5307. Your word is enough ? — I am on my 
oath, and so I said so. 

5308. Do you clearly understand that it was 
the Loughrea meeting held when Lord Clanri- 
carde was there, and not oue of those public 
meetings? — I know nothing about the meeting. 

There is a little evidence which I would like to 
give regarding a speech which the Rev. Mr. 

Lavelle is reported to have made at Milltown. 

Mr. Alacdonogli objected to this evidence 
being now volunteered by the Witness. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection, 
but said that if the Witness communicated 
what he wished to state to some of the par- 
ties, they might probably think it advisable 
to ask him questions upon the subject. 

5309. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witness).] Do 
you remember Mr. Byrne telling you that if the 
gentry adopted Captain Trench, he certainly 
would not be supported by the people ? — He may 
have said so to me ; I don’t remember it. 

5310. It is quite enough when you say that you 
do not remember it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Persse. 

5311. Is there any other matter of importance 

bearing upon this inquiry that you think it right 
to state to his Lordship ?— I th i n k there is. With 
reference to a report which was published in the 
“ Tuam News,” of which I have get copies here, 
the Rev. Mr. Lavelle stated 

T 3 5312. Mr. 
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Lord Deloin. 5312. Mr. Macdonogh .] Were you present 
— — when he stated it ?— It is a report in the paper; 

and x will bring the paper up here if you like, 
" 2 ‘ and read it for you. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the reception 
of this evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh said that the Counsel 
for the Petitioner had better look at the 
paper, and ascertain something particular 
from it, but that he could not admit a general 
statement of this kind. 

( The Newspapers were handed to the Learned 

Counsel.) 

5313. Mr. Persse (to the Witness).'] As a 
matter of fact, I believe you stated that you are 
the son of Lord Westmeath ? — Yes. 

5314. As a matter of fact, did you, or any one 
6f your brothers, to your knowledge, distribute 
circulars among Lord Westmeath’s tenants 
threatening them that they might expect notices 
to quit if they did not vote as their landlords 


wished?— I was not there, and I never distri- 
buted anything. 

5315. Nor anyone to your knowledge ?— Nor 

anyone to my knowledge. NotwitLtandW 
that report there is another speech in which Mr 
Lavclle stated 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to this evidence. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh said he presumed that 
Mr. .Macdonogh would not object to Lord 
Kelvin’s contradicting any imputation upon 
himself. 1 

Mi '. Macdonogh stated that he had no such 
objection, but that he objected to the news- 
papers being put in. 

5316. Mr. Justice Keogh (to the Witness).] 

To save time, is there any imputation upon your- 
self which you are anxious to contradict? That 

is the only imputation. 

5317. Then it is now contradicted that you cir- 
culated any notices among the tenantry ? — It is. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


After an Adjournment, 


^ Mr. Bernard Brennan, sworn; Examined 'by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

B. Brennan. 53 jg. Were you a poll clerk at the last elec- 


tion? — I was. 

5319. Were you at this court? — No, in the 
other court. 

5320. Do you remember a man of the name 
of John Dooley coming up; is that in your 
handwriting ; is that the poll-book of which you 
had charge ( handing the same to the Witness ) ? — 
It is. 

5321. You were acting on behalf of Captain 
Trench ? — Yes. 

5322. Do you see an observation in your own 
handwriting ! — I do. 

5323. Read it?— 1 “ Vote objected to ;” this vote 
was taken down at the time by me by the desire 
of Mr. Concanen. 

5324. Was it taken down truly ? — Yes, “ Vote 
objected to. Go back, Tom, and tell your 
master and mistress to keep in for the future. 
She was the only woman who went about the 
country looking for votes. She threatened to 
take his land from him.” Father Conway having 
made the above observations, the agent for 
Captain Trench called .upon the sheriff to remove 
Father Conway. 

5325. Mr. Justice Keogh.] What occurred 
about some voter ? — It was John Dooley. 

5326. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Read what • 
Father Conway said to John Dooley? — “Go 
back, Tom, and tell your master and mistress to 
keep in for the future. She was the only woman 
who went about the country looking for votes. 
She threatened to take his land from him.” 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Did John Dooley co 
back ? J b 


5331. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Was it about 
Ilannen that the observation was made? — Yes. 

5332. With reference to Thomas Ilannen and 
to Thomas Hannen’s face, did Father Conway 
use the words there recorded ? — lie did. 

5333. In open court? — Yes. 

5334. And was the sheriff then called upon to 
remove Father Conway ; is that true ? — Yes. 

5335. Did Father Conway, about the same 
time on that day, apply anything about other 
landlords ; shoneens ? — lie did. 

5336. What was it; in open court? — A man 
named Hackett, from Hendfort, came up to vote, 
and he said “ Here is a man who is connected with 
half the shoneen landlords of the county Gal- 
way, and the flats who keep their house warm for 
the mortgagees.” 

5337. Where was lie then? — Directly over 
me; he had his logs across my back; lie was 
sitting at the seat above me, with liis legs each 
side of me. 

5338. Hanging? — Yes. 

5339. And your head was fixed between his 
legs ? — Yes. 

5340. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Is that the usual way 
in which the sheriffs’ deputies attend in this 
county ? — Yes. 

5341. In fact he was on your shoulders? — He 
was. I (old him that I could not take the poll; I 
was very crowded. 

5342. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Was he em- 
barrassing you with his legs in that way, when he 
made use of that expression? — He was. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 


5327. Mr. Seijeant Armstrong.] Did he vote 
at all? — He did not. 

5328. Mr. Justice Keogh.] “Vote objected 
to”? — Yes; this observation was not against 
John Dooley’s name. 

5329. Mr. Justice Keogh.] To whom was it 
made? — John Hannen. 

5330. Was he a tenant of the Burke9 ? — I do 
not know. 


5343. Were you in the employment of Captain 
Trench ? — Mr. Concanen employed me. 

5344. And paid you, I hope ? — No. 

5345. You are to be paid yet? — I suppose so. 

5346. And this book was what you kept for the 
benefit of Mr. Trench; checking? — To keep a 
proper record. 

5347. This was a check poll-hook? — Yes, for 
Mr. Concanen’s information. 

5348. And 
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5348. And not the poll-book for the county. 
Did you give your evidence that this observation 
of Father Conway was addressed to John Dooley? 
—No. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong^ That was a 
mistake of mine. 

Witness. ~\ “ Vole objected to" was written ; 
the first observation there refers to John 
Dooley, whose vote is erased from the book. 

5349. And who was rejected upon the ground 
of objections stated? — Yes. 

5350. A nd the official struck it out ? — I struck 
it out. That applies to John Dooley. 

5351. Thomas Hanneu’s vote, to whom, as you 
now state, Father Conway addressed himself, was 
taken and received ; is not that so? — It is. 

5352. Then Thomas Hannen came up to vote 
and Thomas Hannen recorded his vote ? — He did. 

5353. For whom did he vote ? — For Captain 
Nolan. 

5354. Were you in that agreeable position 
which you have described to his Lordship when 
you recorded that vote ? — I was. 

5355. Was it after the vote was recorded that 
Mr. Conway addressed him ? — It was. 


5356. Who were his master and mistress that Mr. 

he spoke of? — I do not know. B. Brennan. 

5357. You do not know to whom he alluded ? 

— No, but I was called upon by Mr. Concanen to 9 April 
take down what he stated. 1872. 

5358. “ Go back, Tom, and tell your master 
and mistress to keep in for the future. She was 
the only woman who went about the country 
looking for votes. She threatened to take his 
land from him.” Father Conway having made 
the above observations, the agent for Captain 
Trench called upon the sheriff to remove Father 
Conway. Did you also suggest that he should 
be taken from your shoulders ? — No. 

5359. Was he removed? — No, he left volun- 
tarily. 

5360. And you were very glad, I suppose, to 
get released ? — Yes. 

5361. Are you a Roman Catholic?— I am. 

5362. You were delighted with a priest on 
your back ? — I would rather not have him there. 

5363. Air. MacdonoghJ] I may tell your Lord- 
ships that the vote which was erased had been 
given for Captain Nolan. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Dr. Thomas Blare Turner, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


5364. Are you a Medical Doctor residing in 
this county ? — Yes. 

5365. - Are you a relative of Mr. Charles Blake 
of Tuam? — I am his brother-in-law. 

5366. Do you recollect the day when you 
heard of the death of Air. Denis Kirwan of 
Castle Haekett? — Yes. 

5367. Did you proceed to Castle Haekett on 
that day ? — I did. 

535S. Did you find that Air. Kirwan had died 
before you arrived there ? — I did. 

5369. ' On your return from Castle Haekett do 
you recollect meeting with the Rev. Mr. Conway? 
— I recollect passing him on the road. 

5370. Had you known Father Conway pre- 
viously ? — I had. 

5371. Had you known him to speak to him; 
had you met him? — Yes. 

5372. Were you riding or driving? — I was 
driving. ■ 

5373. And he was also driving on a car? — 
Yes. 

5374. There were some gentlemen, I believe, 

with him whom you did not know ? — Yes; two 
gentlemen. . 

5375. Did he speak to you when you met lum. 
—He did ; he asked me was this true what he 
heard of Mr. Kirwan. 

5376. Tell me the exact words which he used? 
—He asked me was it true what he had heard 
with respect to Air. Kirwan ; I said, “ It is ; Air. 
Kirwan is dead.” 

5377. Tell me, now, as well as you can, the 
exact words which he addressed to you ; tell it 
as if you were speaking ; say it in the words in 
which he said it to you, as well as you can 
recollect ?— He said, “ Is this true what 1 hear 
of Air. Kirwan ? ” 

5378. What did you say in reply?— • it is; 

Air. Kirwan is dead.” T 

5379. What was his reply to that?— i am 
sorry for it ; we shall have plenty of out-door 
relief now for the poor ; I hope he will not want 
it himself.” 
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53S0. Wliat did you say to that ; I said, “ Oh Dr. T. 
do not say so : he was a good man.” Turner. 

5381. ’ Did he make any observation after you 
said that he was a good man ? — He said, “ He 
might be a good man for you, but be was a bad 
man for the poor.” 

5382. I believe you then passed on ? —I did ; 

I passed on as fast as I could, away out of ear- 
shot. 

5383. Were other words used by him which 
you did not catch ? — There were. 

5384. Were you able to catch any of them 
when you were within earshot? — Not one. 

5385. Did you hear him continuing to speak 
when you had driven off? — Yes. 

53S6. Was he speaking in a loud tone ? — No, 
not louder than the other. 

5387. Not louder than the conversation which 
had been maintained with you i — No. 

5388. You shortly afterwards met Air. Blake ? 

—I did. 

Crois-examiued by Air. Macdermot. 

5389. I believe that this occurred after the 

election? — Yes. • 

5390. How long after the election? — The day 
of the death of Air. Kirwan. 

5391. Was it about a week afterwards ?— No ; 

I think that it was the 19th of February that 
Air. Kirwan died ; I am not sure. 

5392. The 19 th of February?— I am not quite 
sure of the date. 

5308. Is it not true that Air. Kirwan and 
Father Conway had been on bad terms about 
out-door relief ?— I think that they bad, so far as 
out-door relief was concerned. 

5399. For some time previous to the election, 
had they not been on bad terms with respect to 
poor law matters ? — They had. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


T 4 
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Mr. • 
J. Daly. 

9 April 
1872 . 


Mr. W. 
J. JBurke. 


Mr. J ames Dalt, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Pcrsse. 


5395. I believe you are a proprietor in tliis 
county ? — Yes. 

5396. I believe that you have a private chapel 
in your grounds ? — Yes. 

5397. During last January, did you yourself 
attend at your chapel at Castle Daly on any Sun- 
day ? — I did. 

5398. I believe the Reverend Mr. Kemmy 
usually officiates there ? — Yes. 

5399. Do you remember on any Sunday in 
January, or any Sunday preceding the election, 
the Reverend Mr. Kemmy making any allusion 
to the election ? — He never made any allusion, 
excepting one Sunday, the Sunday before the 
election ; he said that the polling day was on 
such a day, and that he wished all the voters to 
go ; he only spoke on one Sunday, namely, the 
Sunday before the polling day, and he said that 
he recommended the voters to go in and vote for 
Captain Nolan. That is all that he said on one 
occasion. 

5400. Did he say anything more with reference 
to the election except that? — No. 

5401. Did you attend at Castle Daly chapel 
on last Easter Sunday? — I did. 

5402. Did the Rev. Mr. Kemmy make any 
allusion to this Petition then pending? — He did. 

Mr. Macdonoyh.] Does not your Lord- 
ship think that you have ample matter to 
try without going into this ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] In the Mayo Peti- 
tion case of 1857, I sec that the Committee 
received evidence of what was passing in 
the county of Mayo pending the very hear- 
ing of the Petition. You have yourself more 
than once referred me to the fact, that. 


except where a special alteration is made by 
the Act of Parliament, or by the rules of 
the Court, I must be guided, as far as can be 
by the practice of Parliament. 

Mr. Macdonoyh.] That is so, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] It may not bo worth 
a farthing, one way or the other, but it may 
have a bearing upon the case, and I there- 
fore cannot shut it out. 

5043. Mr. Persse (to the TYi/ness).] Did lie 
allude to any witnesses who were about to give 
evidence on this proceeding ? — He did. 

5404. What did he say? — He said that he 
understood that there were two or three wit- 
nesses who were going on to give evidence ao-ainst 
him, and that it would turn out that that evi- 
dence was not correct, and that he would brino- 
five or six of the most respectable witnesses who 
were attendants at his chapel, to disprove what 
they said, and that if he found them guilty of 
perjury, he would prosecute them, and have them 
sentenced to penal servitude if he succeeded. 

Mr. Macdonoyh .] We shall not cross- 
examine this gentleman at all. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Higgins.] My Lord, the Archbishop 
has found the papers which were asked for, 
and it would bo a great inconvenience to 
keep him. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.’] I am sure that it 
would. Show them to Mr. Serjeant Arm- 
strong, and show them to me. 


Mr. William Joseph Burke, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


5405. Are you a resident proprietor in the 
county Galway? — Yes. 

5406. And a Catholic by religion ? — I am. 

5407. Were you a supporter of Captain Trench 
at the last election ? — I was not a supporter of 
either party ; that is to say, I was not an active 
supporter of cither party. 

5408. You took no active part? — I took no 
active part. 

5409. "Who is your parish priest ? — The Rev. 
Peter Conway. 

5410. Of what parish? — We call it the parish 
of Claran ; it is sometimes called the parish of 
Headfort. 

5411. Did he on different Sundays previous 
to the election, and after the election, address 
the people from the altar with reference to it ? — 
On several Sundays previous to the election, he 
did address the congregation. I was only there 
on one Sunday since the election. 

5412. Can you give me the first Sunday when 
you were there at which he spoke about the elec- 
tion ? — It would be impossible to state when it 
took place ; but it was very long before. 

5413. State the substance of what he said? — 
On that occasion (I think it was the first occasion 
on which he spoke concerning the election), he 
stated that at the last election he stood amongst 
the clergy of the county almost alone, as a sup- 


porter of Captain Nolan (I do not profess to give 
his words); that he was proud to say that on the 
present occasion he was not alone, for that the 
Archbishop and the great body of the clergy were 
now supporters of Captain Nolan. 

5414. Did he say anything of the Bishops?— 
I cannot tax my memory whether he did or did 
not at that time ; and ho said that the landlords, 
he understood, were going about making gutter 
agents of themselves, and that he would not 
bear. He spoke from the altar. That is all that 
I recollect on the first Sunday. 

5415. Had he his vestments on? — Yes. It 
was just after the Holy Communion. 

5416. Were you there on another Sunday after 
that ? — The next time with which I can tax my 
memory was not in that church, but in another 
church in the same parish, the church of Head- 
fort ; and I never heard anything more insulting 
to the landlords. 

5417. Mr. Macdonoyh.] State what he did 
say ? — All that I can recollect, is this ; what I 
have first stated is the substance. He stated 
that on some night during the previous week, or 
some little time before, he and Captain Nolan 
had been going into some village in the neigh- 
bourhood ; it was dark, and the manner in which 
they were received was exceedingly satisfactory 
to him ; he stated that the people had come out ; 

I forget 
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I forget whether with wisps or with bonfires: 
but that at all events they had escorted him 
through the village, and he then went on to say 
an immense deal I cannot remember the words, 
but at last lie ended with • words which I never 
could forget; that he trusted that the day would 
arrive when a landlord who would interfere with 
his tenants would be hung up by the neck, which 
would be too good for him, but by the heels. 

5418. Was that said with his vestments on ? — 
Certainly, at some part of the mass. 

5419. Will you state anything which you 
heard him say under like circumstances at the 
like time, on the last Sunday before the voting? 
— On the Sunday immediately preceding the 
election ? 

5420. Yes: that would be Sunday the 4th of 
February? — Yes; on that occasion lie had not 
his vestments on, and he did not preach after 
mass : he spoke after mass was quite over. 

5421. From the altar?— Yes, at the top of the 
altar steps. What he said on that occasion was 
that the battle was now won; that everything 
depended on the conduct of the voters the next 
day ; that their conduct must be peaceful ; that, 
they should offer violence to no man ; that they 
should be canvassed by anyone who chose to can- 
vass them; and that they should bo very res- 
pectful to their landlord if their landlord came ; 
and he said (I recollect the words ; I cannot for- 
get them,) “ If your landlord comes to you, 
you should say, ‘ Your honor is welcome,’ or 
‘ Master, you are welcome,’ or in whatever way 
you address him, if he says to you ‘ Oh, I want 
your vote,’ say to him, “ Your honor will have 
my vote for sure ; your honour is always on the 
right side, and I think that we are save to win.’ 
The landlord will say ‘ Well, I hope so, and we 
start at such an hour to-morrow.’ c Oh, but your 
honor, we do not start at that hour, the voters 
are going up for Captain Nolan at such a time.’ 
The landlord will say c Oh, but 1 do not support 
Captain Nolan.’ c Then your honor does not sup- 
port Captain Nolan : you may do anything with 
me, hut I cannot support Captain Trench,’ and if 
your landlords lay hands upon you, tumble them, 
knock them down, and if you are not able to do 
that, call in your neighbours and let them help 
you.” Father Peter Conway is the man who 
said “ This is the law, and I will prove it to bo 
the law ” ; and he went on to say (which raised 
great laughter in the chapel), “ If your priest 
does the same, knock him down too.” 

542 1*. That caused laughter ? — Great laugh- 
ter ; it was all said in Irish. Then after that he 
said, that the voters were to meet him on the 
following day, and he would escort them into the 
town. 

5422. Did he use any epithets towards the 
landlords? — Yes; he called them shoneens. He 
said that people need not be the least afraid of 
them now; that no landlord would make his 
voters vote, and that they need not be afraid of 
the magistrates, for that a resident magistrate 
had come down who would supersede all their 
power for three days. That is the substance of 
it ; I cannot remember another word. 

5423. Was there a great deal to the same 
effect; were the addresses considerably longer 
than you have taken to give the substance? — 
Very long sermons, if you can call them ser- 
mons; he sometimes turned into English what he 
said in Irish, but I do not understand Irish ; hut 
he put his finger upon his mouth and said, “ I 
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remember playing when I was a boy,” putting bis 
finger into his mouth, and he said “ You dare not 
lay a wet finger on me” ; I recollect those words 
in addition to what I have already said. 

5424. On the next Sunday, after the election, 
do you recollect anything ? — Yes. 

5425. AT ill you state what he said with refer- 
ence to what had happened ? — He began by say- 
ing that the Church was always exceedingly 
proud of being able to praise the conduct of her 
children, and that it was in that point of view 
that he then addressed them, with reference to 
the occurrences of the previous week ; he said 
that everything had been done with extreme 
quiet, that their conduct had been admirable. 

5426. Did he say anything of the landlord of 
the parish ? — 4 cs, he stated that the Government 
1 1!U \ sent down military to keep order in the 
parish, and that it was wholly unnecessary, and 
then he said, “ And whom So you think they 
also sent ? they sent a doctor ” (this was a 
military doctor), all the way from the C’urragh 
of Kildare with his lint, and his old linen, and 
his bandages, and his instruments to staunch the 
blood which they thought would be shed by the 
little Catholic-Orange landlord of the parish,” 
and a few moments before that he said, that the 
people’s quiet during the preceding week was 
very much to be praised, inasmuch as they had 
the greatest provocation from three Catholic’land- 
lords in the parish ; he hesitated, and said that 
he would name them, the landlord of Clyder, the 
landlord of Ower, and the landlord of Craig. 

5427- Who is the landlord of Clyder? — Mr. 
Lynch. 

5428. You are the landlord of Ower? — Yes. 

5429. And who is the other? — Mr. Blake; he 
does not live in the parish, but I believe that he 
has a property there. 

5430. Did you offer any coercion to your 
tenants at all? — I asked my tenants to stay at 
borne ; I told them that I was myself staying at 
home, and was voting for nobody, and they pro- 
mised me that they would stay at home and vote 
for nobody ; afterwards I sent for them, when I 
found by hearsay that they had been tampered 
with, to have a conference with them, and I had 
a conference with them. 

5431. What was the substance of it? — They 
declared that they would vote for Nolan ; one of 
them said to me, how could I prosper if I opposed 
the priests ? Another said that I had no right 
to ask for anything, but my rent ; I had often 
heard it said from the altar, by the Reverend Mr. 
Conway, that I had no right to ask for anything 
but my rent. 1 told them that I knew that I bad 
no legal right to anything but my rent, but that 
I bad never looked at landlord and tenant as 
creditor and debtor until then. 

5432. Had you ever exercised any coercion 
towards them previously ? — No, on the contrary, 
I told them that they were perfectly at liberty 
to stay at home. 

5433. Are you able to say -whether it is 
attributable to any cause that the country was 
in a very excited and disturbed condition during 
the election? — I never saw it in so excited a 
condition ; on those Sundays in the chapel, the 
people seemed to be boiling over with excitement, 
they were literally mad. 

5434. Did the Reverend Father Conway him- 
self speak in an excited and warm way ? — In a 
most excited way ; it was simply impossible to be 
more excited on several occasions. 

U 5435. Were 
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5435. Were these addresses of his received 
■with emotion, or sensation, by the congregation ? 
— Great sensation. 

5436. You have stated the extent, to use Ins 
language, of the great provocation which your 
tenants sustained at your hands ? — I have stated 
it to the fullest; I gave no provocation. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong^] I quote his 
language. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Muidment. 

5437. I believe that Father Conway and you 
had not been on particularly warm terms for some 
time before the election? — Indeed we had not 
been. 

5438. You do not attribute, I fancy, to the 
election everything which Father Conway has 
been doing for some time past ? — What I have 
spoken is attributable to the election, hut his 
feelings towards me are not attributable to the 
election. 

5439. You say that Father Conway stated 
that some of your tenants said that they would 
vote for Nolan?— Yes, on the second occasion, 
some, but not all. 

5440. And some of them said that you had a 
right to receive their rent and nothing more ?— 
Yes. 

5441. And I suppose that you have received 
your rent?— Yes, they pay me very punctually. 

5442. You do not think that you have any 
right legally to complain of the tenants having 
that position ? — Certainly none ; but I have not 
been dealing with them merely as regards rent, I 
have been doing them a thousand kindnesses and 
I might expect from them a favour. 

5443. You are a barrister yourself? — I am a 
barrister, but no lawyer. 

5444. As a matter of law, do you agree with 
Father Conway that the landlord would not have 
a right to lay a wet finger upon his tenant against 
his will ? — Certainly, but there are two ways of 
of saying a thing. 

5445. But, as a matter of law, was not Father 
Conway right in what he said? — Yes; but he 
was not in a court of law when he said it; as 
a matter of law no man has a right to insult 
another. 

5446. Father Conway advised the people to 
be quite decorous at the election ? — Yes. 

5447. Do you not think that he was serious 
in giving that advice ? — I think that in one sense 
he was serious, namely, because he knew that 
violence would uproot an election ; but his lan- 
guage and his context was to inflame the people 
to violence, and die wonder was that they were 
not actually violent. 

5448. You are a barrister, and you say that 
you believe that the object of Father Conway 
was to secure a safe and quiet election? — Yes. 

5449. Do you now say that he used words 
which had the effect of inflaming die people to 
violence? — Yes; the two things are perfectly 
consistent; he advised them to pause, because 
violence would uproot an election, but at the 
same time he produced excitement by his words 
which it was impossible to suppress. 

5450. Do you mean that he so inflamed die 
people that they could not but be disorderly ? — 
Not by his words. 

5451. He was perfectly serious in wishing the 
people to be quiet? — Certainly, so far as that 
goes. 


5452. And you think also that, remembering 
the party to which he belonged, he was taking 
means to prevent anything like disturbance on 
the polling day ? — Sir, certainly ; it was his wish 
to prevent that. 

5453. And if any violence or disturbance oc- 
curred at Headfort would it not be extremely 
likely that Father Conway would disapprove of 
it ? — I certainly think that he would disapprove 
of it if it would uproot the election. 

5454. As a barrister, you know that it would 
be likely to tend to that? — Certainly; but you 
are only directing your remarks to one portion 
of what he said. 

5455. I am only directing my remarks to one 
portion of your evidence ; I am not directing 
your attention to any other part of it at present ; 
had Father Conway any consultation with you 
about securing the peace of the district? — He 
had ; he had a curious consultation. 

5456. You are a magistrate ? — I am. 

5457. Did he ask you to lake informations ? — 
He did. 

5458. Did he ask you to take informations 
against Mr. Trench’s mob? — No. 

5459. Was it against his own people that he 
asked you to take informations ? — I have a copy 
of the informations in court. 

5460. Tell us the contents ? — I was in Head- 

fort, and several magistrates were there, because 
there was a dispensary meeting on that occasion, 
and he singled me out as a magistrate. We were 
not on speaking terms ; I said, “ I am at your 
service.” He said, “ I want you to swear an in- 
formation.” I said, “ I am quite ready to take 
it; ” I said, “ Is it drawn up ?” He said that it 
was not drawn up, but that lie had left it with 
the petty sessions clerk. I said, “ I shall be in 
that neighbourhood within a few minutes.” I 
went up ; nothing had been done, and Father 
Conway said, “ I want to draw up a declaration 
with reference to a suspected breach of the 
peace.” I said, “ I am quite ready to swear it ; 
against whom are you going to swear?” He 
said, “ You will know that at the proper time.” 
I said, “ You might as well tell me at once, for I 
shall know it in a few minutes.” I now speak 
from memory; he said, “The Reverend Peter 
Conway states on oath ” 

5461. Have you an exact copy? — Yes, I kept 
a copy of it, for I could not know, what the 
meaning of the proceeding was, and I kept a 
copy of it at the time ; he knew that I kept a 
copy. This is in my writing r “ The information 
of the- Reverend Peter Conway, P.P. Claran, 
who saith on his oath. From informations I have 
received, I fear a most, serious breach of, the 
peace will take place unless legal steps are taken 
to prevent same at once, in consequence of a 
man named Pat Newall, bailiff of Mr. St. George, 
last night going about my parish looking for men 
to act as mobs, to prevent the voters to act ac- 
cording to their consciences and who would be 
paid for so doing, and going into the house of 
Thomas Lee, of Knackferry, last night, and 
creating great disturbance there, which, were it 
not for the advice I gave them, would positively 
take place ; besides, it bas come to my knowledge 
that gentlemen have desired their voters not to 
go to the poll if they were to vote for Captain 
Nolan, and this also, from what they told me, is 
calculated to disturb the peace, as they are pre- 
vented thereby to exercise their free will / n _ t ie 
selection of a candidate to represent them in Pm:- 

liament. 
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liament.” That was all ; at the first it only went 
so far as to say, that unless steps were taken to 
prevent the same there would be a breach of the 
peace, without, giving the name of anybody ; and 
I said, “ Mr. Conway, l am here ready to pre- 
serve the peace, but you must tell me where, and 
how, and to whom such is threatened ; I will 
arrest any party who is likely to do harm and 
he then put down the name of Pat Newall, and 
he added this part' about Pat Newall. I asked 
him, Were you present?” he said, “I was not 
present, but I will tell you what took place.” I 
said “ I can only take your evidence to the extent 
that you have heard this ; but I shall be in town 
for the next hour, or half hour, and bring to me 
Tom Lee or anyone who was present, and I will 
arrest the man ; but I will not arrest any person 
upon hearsay statements.” 

5462. Did he ask you to arrest anybody ? — No ; 
I asked him whether he wanted police, and he 
said no, that he was able to keep the peace him- 
self. 

5463. What, did he want ? — I could not for the 
life of me make out other than naming parties. 

5464. You refused to take the information ? — 
I refused to take the information upon hearsay 
evidence. 

5465. The reverend gentleman stated on oath 
that he thought that there would be a breach of 
the peace with reference to Pat Newall? — Yes. 

5466. And you declined to take his informa- 
tion ? — I asked him for their names, and he said, 
“ I will be above board with you ; yon are one 
of them,” and I said that it was rather hard to 
take an information against myself, aud that I 
would not do it. 

5467. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Depeat that 
answer? — When Mr. Conway had this written 
down, “ besides, it has come to my knowledge 
that gentlemen have desired their voters not to 
go to the poll,” and the rest of it ; I said, “ You 
had better mention the names of some of those 
parties, that I may see what I can do with them.” 
Pie said, “ Mr. Burke, I will be above board with 
you, you are one of them and I said, “ It is 
rather hard to expect me to take an information 
against myself ; I am not bound by law to do it ; 
and allow me to tell you that there is much more 
likelihood of a breach of the peace from your 
speech, Sunday after Sunday, than from me.” 

5468. Mr. MacDennot.] Do you include the 
speech in which he asked the people to be quiet? 
— 1 include every speech. 

5469. Do you include the speech in which he 
said that the Church praised the conduct of her 
children ? — It was all over then. 

5470. But before the election, he said that he 
sincerely wished the people to keep the peace 
towards their landlords ; do you say that every 
speech of his incited violence and breaches of the 
peace ; you are talking of breaches of the peace ? 
— I see clearly that I have not made you under- 
stand me ; undoubtedly his words were to keep 
the peace, and I feel sure that his intention was 
that the peace should be kept ; but side by side 
with those words he used other words, and such 
sentiments, that in every class above the lowest 
he created great excitement. 

5471. What did you do with the information 
after it wa8 placed in your hands ? — This is only 
a copy. 

5472. What did you do with the original? — 
The original is in the hands of the sessions clerk. 

5473. Has it ever since been in his hands ? — I 
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have no idea ; I thought it a useless production, 
and therefore left it "in his hands; I read the 
questions which I have now stated for my own 
protection : I asked for the production of any 
person who could give me any legal evidence, 
and I offered on the spot to take the informations 
of Lee, and of any other person who was present 
when any of the facts charged were done ; I wrote 
that and read it to him. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5474. Do you recollect a man of the name of 
Thomas Hannen? — Yes. 

5475. He had a vote? — Yes. 

5476. Did the man tell you what the Reve- 
rend Father Conway said to him on the poll ? — 
No ; I heard it. 

5477. I believe that Father Conway was pro- 
secuted once by your father?— Oh, dear, no. I 
heard that stated. My father was connected 
with the celebrated Mayo election of the year 
1857 ; he was a voter in that country, and on 
the Election Petition being heard by the House 
of Commons, the Election Committee — 

Mr. Macdonogh.] My Lord, I object to 
that. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] He was asked on 
cross-examination whether there was any 
cause of quarrel prior to this election, and 
he is proceeding to say what it was about. 

Witness.] The difference with Father 
Conway was this ; that my father was at- 
tacked by a mob in the middle of where he 
was previous to the Mayo Election Petition. 
These facts appeared before the Committee, 
and the Committee ordered a prosecution ; 
hut my father did not prosecute him. 

5478. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong .] Has there 
been a sort of cooluesa between yourself and 
Father Conway? — Yes ; but not ever since. 

5479. Upon the day when he applied to you 
to take this information and told you what you 
have mentioned, there were several other magis- 
trates who might have taken the information? — 
Several. 

5480. You have been asked your opinion as a 
lawyer ; are you of opinion that there is any law 
for hanging a landlord up by the heels who asks 
his tenant to vote for him ? —I would rather that 
you would not press that question. 

5481. Mr. i\Jac Her mot.] Was there a prose- 
cution by the House of Commons ? — The Com- 
mittee of the House ordered a prosecution. 

5482. Was there a prosecution? — Yes, before 
a jury in Dublin. 

5483. Were you examined there ? — No. 

5484. Were any other members of your 
family? — Yes; my father and my sister; one of 
my sisters, I know, was examined. 

5485. Was the man convicted? — No; like 
most party prosecutions in Dublin there was no 
conviction. 

5486. And he has not been tried a second 
time ? — No. 

5487. Do you tbink that the memory of that 
has disturbed your feelings ever since ? — Certain- 
ly not ; we are very good friends. 

5488. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You said some- 
thing to this effect, that he trusted that he would 
see the day when a landlord who would interfere 
with his tenants would be hung up not by the 
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head, for that would be too good for him, but by 
the heels? — Yes. 

5489. Was it at mass that he said that?— It 
was ; it was immediately after he had given the 
absolution, and before he read the lessons. 

5490. Was he in his vestments? — Certainly. 

5491. An d the other vestments were not re- 
moved from the altar ? — No. 

5492. And he was after receiving Iioly Com- 
munion before using those words? — Yes; lam 
not sure that he may not have used the words 
“ unduly influenced,” but the context was what 
I state. 

5493. Mr . MacDermot . Had he his vestments 
on when he said that the priests ought to be 
hung up by their heels? — No; he had his sou- 


tane on. He did not say that. He first said 
that a landlord who would interfere with his 
tenants should be knocked down tumbling ; and 
he followed that up by saying, “ If a priest does 
it to you, do the same thing.” 

5494. Had he his vestments on ?— No ; that 
was on another occasion. 

5495. Mr. Justice Keogh. I understand you 
that on the occasion to which Mr. MacDermot 
referred, it was after prayers, and when he had 
got on his sontane ? — Yes. 

5496. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong .] Was the ob- 
servation as to the priest followed by a great 
laugh ? — I will not say a great laugh, but there 
was a titter. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Barbara Burke, sworn; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 
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5497. You are the wife of Mr. Burke, who 
has just been examined ? — I am. 

5498. Do you recollect being at your place of 
worship, at Headfort, when Father Conway was 
speaking with reference to the election ? — I was 
at Claran. 

5499. Did you hear him allude to it on more 
occasions than one ? — Yes, on several occa- 
sions. 

5500. Do you recollect about what time his 
allusions to it commenced ? — I think that it was 
before Christmas when he first spoke. 

5501. Were those allusions continued on every 
Sunday between that and the election, when you 
were at that church ? — There were a few Sun- 
days betw een that and the election, when I did 
not hear them. 

5502. But on any Sunday when you were there, 
had you the privilege of hearing his allusions 
to the election on every day when yon went 
there for worship ? — Yes ; there was one occasion 
when he gave a religious address, and he also 
spoke on politics upon that day. 

5503. As a general rule, from the day when 
you first heard him, with the exception of this 
one Sunday, when you say that something about 
religion was introduced, was the subject of his 
discourse the coming election? — Yes, always. 

5504. Are you able to recollect any portion of 
his discourse relating to the landlords? — Oh yes; 
he was always speaking of the landlords. 

5505. Will you state the terms which you dis- 
tinctly heard ? — He always called them shoncens ; 
the first time that I heard him speak of the elec- 
tion was before Christmas; he said on that day 
that at the last election he was almost the only 
priest who stood with Nolan, but that now he was 
happy to say that the archbishop, and the bishops, 
and the clergy, all follow his lead. 

5506. Do you recollect anything which he said 
with respect to Catholics who might vote for 
Captain Trench? — Yes, he said a great deal. I 
could not remember all that he said, but I know 
that it was principally as to the landlords inter- 
fering ; and he said that they should all go with 
Nolan, or something of that kind. There were 
parts of his discourse which I could remember 
better, when he spoke of the landlord of Craig. 

5507. Did he refer to the landlord of “ Ower,” 
the landlord of Craig, and the other landlord ? — 
Before the election he alluded to the landlord of 
Craig, and he told a story about his son, who 
was a militia boy, as he called him ; he told some 
curious stories. 

5508. You knew, of course, that by the land- 


lord of “ Our,” reference was made to your hus- 
band ? — Yes; I do not think that he said “the 
landlord of * Our’ ” before the election, but it was 
immediately after the election that he mentioned 
the three names of the three landlords, but he 
always alluded to them, and I always knew that 
mv husband was mentioned, and every one 
in the chapel knew it. 

5509. On the occasion of his speaking, was it 
always from the altar that he spoke ? — Yes ; on 
the Sunday before the election he took off his 
vestments before lie spoke. 

5510. On the preceding Sunday did he do so? 
— On the preceding Sunday I was very glad of 
an excuse for stopping at home. 

5511. Did you readily absent yourself from 
church because of wlnit you heard there on pre- 
ceding Sundays ? — I should not have absented 
myself, except that I thought that lie was setting 
a bad example, and I am very glad that it rained 
very hard. 

5512. You have said that he took off his vest- 
ments on the Sunday preceding the election? — 
Yes; he told them on that Sunday that the 
Trcnchites would not know how they were going 
to the poll, but that lie knew, and lie told every 
mail, woman, and child in the parish, (0 go and 
see them off, and they all began to laugh, and 
they knew well what it meant. 

5513. They knew well what he meant by sug- 
gesting an escort to them ? — Yes, and he said that 
some military had come at his instigation. I 
heard him say, two Sundays before, that they 
would not have any military ; hut then he said 
that they called for the military, and he told them 
to be very sure to be very polite to the military 
wherever they saw them, and that when they 
came there they were to he civil to the mili- 
tary. 

5514. When he desired them to be polite to 
the military, did he say anything with reference 
to any others ? — I do not remember. 

5515. On all occasions, with the exception of 
one, when you heard him alluding to the election, 
had he his vestments on? — He had. Two Sun- 
days before the election lie took off his vestments, 
and he said that he heard of spies being in the 
chapel ; but I was not there on that Sunday. 

5516. How far is your residence from the 
chapel ?— About two miles, I should think ; or 
pei'haps about a mile and half. 

5517. Was there aiiy manifestation of feeling 
exhibited towards yourself on any occasion after 
these exhortations ? — On the Suday fortnight, I 
think before the election, or the Sunday imme- 
diately 
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diately before the election (I cannot remember 
which), there was a man called Keyes there, a 
processor, a summonser, and he was trying to 
get up a cheer, “ a hoy for Nolan,” and he and a 
few boys of about IS to 20 (there was a very 
large congregration waiting inside), held hands 
or stood together, when my husband and I were 
walking up the road, and they called, “ Hoy for 
Nolan.” 1 said, “ There is not a voter among 
you,” and they separated and began to laugh ; 
they meant I think, at first — 

Mr. Mc.cdon.oqh. 1 Never mind what they 
meant. 

551S. Mr. Murpliy.~\ Do you know a man 
named Tom Hannen, a tenant of vour husband’s ? 
— Yes. 

5519. Do you recollect any report being 
brought to you of what was said to him at the 
poll ? — I • do not know that it was to him : I 
thought that it was to the people generally. 
When I first heard the report of what was said, 
I said, “ Oh, it was nonsense, they could not 
send such a message.” 

5520. Had you ever gone among the tenants, 
or canvassed them in any way ? — No ; I think 
that if I had been interested, I should have done 
so, but I did not; in point of fact, Mr. Burke 
was not voting on either side. 

5521. Had you, in point of fact, threatened 
that any man’s land should be taken from him ? 
— On the Saturday before the election, Mr. 
Burke sent for his tenants ; some time before, lie 
went and asked them for their votes, and they 
said that they would do whatever he did. 

5522. Mr. Macdonogh.'] Were you present ? 
— No. 

5523. Mr. Murphy. ~\ Tell us about the inter- 
view that you had yourself a few days before the 
election ? — My husband sent for the tenants and 
they came ; they were outside the door, and they 
were speaking so quietly that I thought it was 
a false report that they were all going for Nolan ; 
it was a very bad day, and I went to the door 
and called them in ; I saw them speaking to each 
other, and I said, “ Oh, I suppose they are going 
away, they are breaking away ; ” I said that to 
myself. iVl y husband said, “ They are all going 
against me, except one of those tenants.” 

5524. What did you say then? — I said then 
to Tom Hannen, he was passing me close by, 
and I said, “ Are you not afraid that Nolan will 
restore your lands to Tom Coen ? ” Tom Coen 
had been 40 years ago the proprietor of his land. 
1 said, “Are you not afraid that Captain Nolan 
may restore your lands to Tom Coen ; ” and he 
said, “ I am ready at any minute to give up my 
lands to my master.” I said, “You know well 
that your master does not want your land, and 
will not take it if you offer it to him, but Captain 
Nolan may do it.” 

5525. That was the only threat which you 
held out to the tenants, namely, the restitution 
of ancient rights and privileges ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

5526. I will ask you a very few questions; what 
Sunday was that dreadfully wet day when you 
did not go to chapel? — About a fortnight before 
the election. 

5527. You went the next Sunday?— Yes, I 
went on the following Sunday ; I asked my hus- 
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band not to go to the chapel ; I wanted my 
husband not to go. “ ft. 

5528. The sun was shining vigorously I sup- 
pose the next day: did you ever hear of the - 
charming Duchess of Devonshire, the best can- 
vasser that ever was: did you ever hear the 
story ? — I may have heard of it. 

5529. She went to canvass a man who said 
that no money could tempt him, and he then said 
that it she would only give him one favour, lie 
would vote for her, namely, a kiss ; is Keyes, 
the processor, a tenant of your husband’s ? — No. 

5530. Were they little' boys that were with 
him, or were they grown young men? — They 
were grown young men. 

5531. And it appears that they were goinf to 

get up a cheer for Nolan ? — Yes. ° 

5532. And you scattered them by your observa- 
tion, “ There is not a voter amongst you boys ”? 

— Yes. 

55 33. And that was true ? — Yes. 

5534. You thought it true? — I thought it 
true. 

5535. And they all began to laugh, and sepa- 
rated at all events ? — Yes. 

_ 5536. That is all that occurred upon that occa- 
sion ? — Yes. 

5537. Tom Hannen was a tenant of your hus- 
band, and you know that lie voted for Captain 
Nolan ? — Yes, although he promised to stay at 
home. 

5538. Were you present when your husband 
gave the direction that they should stay at 
home? — No. 

5539. You were quite aware that he did give 
the direction that they should stay a" home, were 
you not ? — He expressed a wish that they 
should. 

5540. What is the name of your husband’s 
bailiff? — Pat Gannon. 

5541. Was Pat Gannon the person who was 
sent for the tenants to come ? — 1 think that he 
was. 

5542. Was he there on the Saturday before 
the election ? — I do not think that he was. 

5543. The tenants were required to attend? — 

Yes, but he had no vote. 

5544. Upon that occasion how many tenants 
assembled ? — Some of them did not come ; there 
was one t enant there who was loyal, and he came 
over to me, and said that for 14 generations lie 
had been with the Burkes of “ Our,” and would 
continue to do so. 

5545. He was loyal, you say ? — Yes. 

5546. How many other tenants were there ? — 

I think or.ly three ; some went to the market at 
Ballinrobe. Four tenants attended, and one 
was loyal, and some of the other tenants went to 
Ballinrobe. 

5547. And then when you asked, “ Are you 
not afraid that Captain Nolan will restore your 
lands to Coen?” you referred to some lands 
which this person of the name of Hannen had 
got from Coen, or after Coen? — Which lie had 
bought from Coen. 

5548. Had Coen been the original proprietor? 

— I had heard so. 

5549. You liad heard the story of Coen having 
had the land before that ? — Yes. 

5550. Had you heard that Coen had been 
evicted? — No, he was never evicted; lie sold the 
lands. 

5551. And went off to America? — No; his 
father had them a long time ago. 

C 3 5552. It 


Mrs. 

Bt'.rhi 

) April 
1872. 
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5552. It was long before your time; you 
heard it ?— Yes, I heard that he had parted with 
his lands to other tenants of the name of Hannen, 
who were voters. One of those tenants told me 
that Father Peter killed 17 of his sheep. 

5553. I would rather get the whole conversa- 
tion? — I have given the whole; he said a very 
few words. 

5554. However, when you said “ Are you not 
afraid that Captain Nolan will restore the lands 
hack to Coen ?” I presume that you referred to 
the Portcarron award ? — Yes, I heard some of 
the tenants speaking of it. 

5555. And then you used that potent argu- 
ment with Hannen ; was not it so ? — It was not 
as an argument. If he had voted with Mr. 
Burke I would have said “You arc a loyal 
fellow,” or something of that sort. 

5556. But he then immediately said, “ I am 
ready to give up my land to the master ” ? — Yes, 
he said that to me, and then I said, “ You know 
well that your master does not want your land, 
and would not take your land if you were to give 
it to him.” 

5557. When he used that expression, that he 
was ready to give up his land to your husband, 
did not you understand by that that you had in- 
timated to him something about taking the land? 
— I do not think that Tom Hannen ever thought 
that my husband would take his land from him, 
as he thought that he was so easy that they were 
quite likely to go against him. I think that if 
he had been more strict they would not have 
gone against him, but would have stayed with 
him ; I mean, if he had been more strict on pre- 
vious occasions. 

5558. Do you not think that when the man 
said that he was ready to give up the land to his 
master, he must have understood your suggestion 
about restoring Coen’s land as intimating that 
there was some danger to his own ? — He might; 
hut I am quite sure that he did not think it. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong handed in a letter 
addressed by the Archbishop of Tuam, 
bearing date the 18th of December 1871, to 


Ellen Butler, sworn ; 

5559. I believe that you are a servant in 
the employment of Mr, Burke of Ower?— Yes, 
I am his housemaid. 

5560. Do you att.endthe chapel of Claran? — Yes. 

5561. Were you there on the last Palm 
Sunday? — I was. 

5562. Is there, in that chapel, a pew usually 
occupied by Mr. Burke and his family ? — Yes, 
there is. 

5563. Will you describe the state in which 
you saw that pew upon last Palm Sunday ? — I 
saw part of it broken off; as I was passing into 
the servants’ pew; our own pew. 

5564. What part of it was broken ? — I could 
not tell, but I think it was the back part of it. 

5565. Did you step over the broken part of it 
when you were going into your own pew ? — I did ; 
had to step over it because it was in our way as 
we went to our pew. 

5566. Had it been broken the Sunday before, 
or the last time that you saw it? — No, I did not 
see it broken before. 


the meeting held at Athenry on the 19th 
December, and also the manuscript original 
of the Archbishop’s letter of the 26th of July 
1871, to Captain Trench, as it appeared 
afterwards in the “ Freeman’s Journal’’ 
“ St. Jarlath’s, Tuam : Gentlemen,— On the 
meeting to be held in Athenry to-morrow 
the attention of Ireland will be anxiously 
fixed, since on its proceedings will in a great 
measure depend whether the electors at tho 
coming Galway election will in reality be 
free and independent voters as the Con- 
stitution means, or only so in name, holdino- 
the franchise in trust for tho exclusive 
benefit of their enemies, and ready to relapse 
into a state of servitude worse than that of 
the West Indian negro slave, from which it 
cost the people so many years of heroic 
struggle to emancipate themselves, and the 
entire tenant class of Ireland. [Some 
omission here.] 

“ True, the negro was not amused or in- 
sulted with the show of freedom, which he 
was well aware he did not enjoy, whilst the 
Irish slave wearing his mask of freedom was 
coerced to give his vote, for the purpose of 
prolonging his servitude and rivetting more 
stringently his chains. I hope then that 
those who meet to-morrow in Athenry will 
enter fully into the great issue in their 
hands, and that by the fixed and uncom- 
promising firmness of their resolves to assert 
their rights, as well as the dignified inoffen- 
siveness of their tone, they will persuade 
the old enemies of the rights and prosperity 
of the people to retire in time and good 
humour from a contest in which they can 
gain nothing by persisting but humiliation 
and discomfiture. I have the honour to re- 
main, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
+ John , Archbishop of Tuam!' 

“ Clifden, 26th July 1871. — The Arch- 
bishop of Tuam begs to refer the Honour- 
able Captain Lc Poor Trench, to a forth- 
coming number of the * Freeman’s Journal’ 
for the answer to his communication, which 
reached the Archbishop only this day.” 


Examined by Mr. Perssce. 

Cross-examined by Mr, MacDcrmot. 

5567. When did you observe the pew broken 
which- you speak of? — On Palm Sunday. 

5568. That is long after tho election? — Yes. 

5569. And is the pew so placed that people 
passing to your pew and other pews must step 
across it? — No, not if it were not broken off. 

5570. Why did its being broken cause you to 
step across it ? — Because we had to step across 
the broken part. 

5571. What part of it was broken? — I could 
not tell ; part of the back of it. 

5572. How much of it? — There was a good 
piece of it. 

5573. How much of it? — About that length 
( describing about a yard). 

5574. Do you know how -long the pew has 
been there ? — I do not know ; these many years, 
I suppose. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Edward Rochford, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


5575. You are a resident in tliis county. I 
understand ? — I am. 

5576. And a Catholic ? — Yes. 

5577. Is Gurteen your parish chapel? — Tes. 

5578. Andone of the priests is the Reverend 
John Deely ? — Yes. 

5579. Were you at Mass on the 21st January 
last ? — I do not recollect the date. 

5580. Was it a Sunday in Januai-y before the 
election ? — It was. 

5581. Did the Reverend Mr. Deely on that 
Sunday address the congregation from the altar 
in any way in reference to thy coming election ? 

— 1-Ie did. 

5582. Will you state to the best of your recol- 
lection what lie said, and how he said it ? — Well, 

I could not recollect Ids words, 

5583. What was the substance of it. It was 
about the election. Now give us the substance 
as well as yon can ? — He told the people that he 
considered Captain Nolan should and ought to 
be the man, and that the people were all for him; 
and the clergy and he advised them to vote for 
Captain Nolan, inasmuch as he should and ought 
to be the man. That is what I understood ; I 
could not think of his words. 

5584. Did he say anything in reference to 
taking down the names of voters? — He did not, 

I think, but he took out a bit of paper after he 
addressed the people, and said he would take 
down the names of the persons who would vote 
for Captain Nolan. 

5585. That is what I mean. Did any people 
then come forward as if about to give their 
names? — Yes; the fellows all cried out their 
names as they pleased . He told them there was 
no press upon them. 

5586. Did he take down their names? — He • 
did ; seemingly he had a paper in his hand, and 
he wrote upon it. 

5587. As the men gave out their names, or as 
he took them down, or as they spoke at all, did 
he make an exclamation? — There was an odd 
fellow was cheered. 

5588. By him? — I do not know whether it 
was by him or not, but I know he was cheered. 

5589. By him ? — I think so ; to the best of my 
belief it was. 

5590. Had he Iris vestments on? — He had 
not. 

5591. Was it after Mass ? — It was after Mass. 

5592. But he cheered some of them? — He 
did ; I could not swear that it was he called out 
for the cheer. 

5593. "Were they cheered as they gave then- 
names, some of them ? — I know that he cheered 
for Lord Dunsandle. 

5594. How did his Lordship’s name come in 
there ?— Well, I could not tell. There was one 
cheer for Lord Dunsandle, or something of that 
kind. 

5595. Was it for Lord Dunsandle’s tenants l — 

No, for himself. . 

5596. For himself or for his voters? — J? or him- 
self. 

5597. Do you recollect how Lord Dunsandle 
came to be cheered; was he present?— He was 

5598. Then how was his name introduced?— 
Father Deely said something with regard to the 
tenants of Lord Dunsandle, and praised him as a 
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landlord, and said he hoped he would not inter- 
fere with them, or words to that effect. 

5599. Did he say that he was letting his 
tenants vote as they liked ? — He did not. 

5600. What did he say, that he hoped nobody 
would interfere ? — Yes ; that they would not 
press upon them, and that he did not want to in- 
terfere further than lie thought right to offer 
opinion and advice. 

5601. Was it lie that gave the cheer for Lord 
Dunsandle? — Well, l think it was Father Deely 
that gave the cheer for Lord Dunsandle. 

5602. Did the people take it up ? — They did. 

5603. Was it quiet? — I think it was as quiet 
as it possibly could be; nothing- but a laugh and 
a cheer. 

5604. Was there much cheering? — There were 
five or six fellows cheered. 

5605. Had you ever seen the like of it before 
in a chapel? — Never. 

5606. It was unusual, at all events? — It was 
unusual. 

5607. Did you see the list which the Reverend 
Mr. Deely took down ? — I did not. 

Cross-examined by Mr. lUacdmogh. 

560S. I understand that you say that this was 
as quiet a scene as there possibly could be in a 
chapel ? — As quiet as I ever saw in my life. 

5609. There was no violence? — No. 

5610. And lie did not put any improper pres- 
sure upon the people? — Certainly not. 

5611. And he explained to them that he 
thought that Captain Nolan was a preferable 
man to Captain Trench? — He did. 

5612. And be gave liis advice to bis people 
■ that they ought to vote for Captain Nolan? — 

Certainly. 

5613. Did he leave it perfectly free to them- 
selves to come and record their names on a bit of 
paper ? — He decidedly explained to them that he 
was neither pressing them nor asking them to do 
anything contrary to their wish. 

5614. Did not the people there assembled ap- 
pear to be willing to vote for Captain Nolan ? — 
They did. 

5615. May I take the liberty of asking did 
you vote at the election ? — I did not. 

5616. You are a voter, doubtless, from your 
position in society ? — Yes, I have a vote. 

5617. I take it for granted that your political 
opinions are those of tiie Liberal school, and in 
favour of Mr. Gladstone, is that so?— They 
might be, 1 am a very bad politician. 

5618. You are a Roman Catholic gentleman ? 

— I am. . , 

5619. And you did not vote upon the occasion t 
— I did not. 

5620. With respect to Lord Dunsandle, you 

heard no depreciation of him, as a landlord, on 
that occasion ?— No, he spoke to myself upon 
the matter. ^ 

5621. I have no doubt that Lord Dunsandle 
merits the praises which he gained, of being a 
good landlord ? — He does. 

5622. May I lake the liberty of asking you 
whether you are not the brother-in-law ot Mr. 
James B. Concanen, the petitioner’s agent?— 
Yes. 

fTbe Witness withdrew. 
tt 4 Mr. 


Mr. E. 
Rochford. 

9 April 
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Mr. Benjamin Hill, sworn; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


Mr. B. Hill. 

g April 
1872. 


5623. You were the resident magistrate in 
Tuam on the day of the polling ? — I was. 

5624. You were up at the railway station 
during some portion of that day, 1 believe ? — The 
greater part. 

5625. To afford protection to the voters? — 
Yes. 

5626. Do you recollect sending some voters, 
who came there on behalf of Captain Trench, 
across the fields with an escort ? — X do. 

5627. Was that in consequence of the state ot 
the town ?— In consequence of the excited state 
of the town, and some voters having come down 
to the railway station who had been seriously 
beaten just before. 

5628. Did you see some of those men who 
were beaten ? — Cut. 

5629. You saw them yourself? — Yes, I had 
six or seven. One man complained of his arm. 

5630. Was there much violence, or exhibition 
of violence, on the part of any mob in the town 
of Tuam, on that day? — Well, I did not see 
much of it myself, except in the evening I saw a 
good deal of rowdyism, for I was at the railway 
station until half-past three or four o'clock. 

5631. Did you witness anything in the even- 
ing ? — There were a lot of roughs, and a good 
deal of bother and shouting, the usual election 
rowdyism. 

5632. Was it all on one side? — Well, it was, 
certainly. 

5633. Did you see any windows broken in the 
town of Tuam on that day ? — There were two 
large plate glass windows broken at Mr. Blake’s 
house, the evening before, when I was there 
swearing in two resident magistrates who were 
sent there to assist me. The windows were 
broken in the dining room just as we left. 

5634. Had there been other houses injured? — 
Several of the houses were wrecked. Mr. Hig- 
gin’s house was completely wrecked ; they were 
jumping in and out through the doors and win- 
dows ; Mr. Higgins is the brother of Mr. James 
Higgins. That was the worst. 

5635. He had manifested some inclination for 
Captain Trench, I believe, had he : — I do not 
know ; I heard so. 

5636. He was one of the agents of Captain 
Trench? — I saw him that night at Daly’s Hotel; 
I was sent for at 12 o’clock, he said he wanted 
protection to go home, but I would not allow it 
in the state of the town. 

5637. You would not allow him even to go 
home ? — Certainly not. 

5638. You thought that the best way of pro- 
tecting him was, to keep him where he was ? — 
Yes, certainly ; I thought the best way of keep- 
ing him protected was, for him to remain where 
he wss. 

5639. You would not admit any visitors there ? 
— Certainly not. 

5640. Had you arrested any persons for vio- 
lence on that day yourself?— No, not on that 
day. 

5641. On what day did you make an arrest? 
—Some time before the election; I arrested a 
man about the time of the quarter sessions, about 
the 11th of January. 

5642. *Was it for any shouting with reference 
to the election ? — He was heading a mob in the 
streets and shouting ; I came down from the 


chairman of quarter sessions, I met him shouting 
and I rushed forward aud arrested him, and 8 ! 
brought him across to the footway to the side of 
the hotel, and he was rescued then from me bv a 
large mob. 3 

5643. Did you know at the time who he was? 
— I did not at the time, but I did afterwards. 

5644. Who was lie?— He was a man of the 
name of Hanley ; he was tried at the last assizes 
here for heading another mob. 

5645. Do you know whose tenant he is ; who 
was he shouting for? — I do not know of my own 
knowledge ; I heard that he was the tenant of 
Mr. Michael Nolan’s, of Ballybarra. 

5646. Who was lie shouting for? — He was 
shouting “ Hey for Nolan,” when I saw him ; I 
did not know him before. 

5647. Do you recollect the fact of Mr. Charles 
O’Loghliu complaining of some assault in the 
court at Dunmore ?— 1 recollect it ; I sent the 
prisoner for trial for an assault. 

5648. At the time of the investigation in the 
court at Dunmore, was there any manifestation 
of violence, or exhibition of feeling ; did it require 
an additional police force ? 

Mr. Macdonoyh objected to the question, 
on the ground that this was after the election. 

Mr. Murphy stated tlrat the occurrence to 
which he referred took place on the night of 
the election. 

Witness.'] This was a long time after the 
election ; a fortnight after the election. 

5649. Mr. Murphy.'] The assault was on the 
night of the election ?— I do not know anything 
about that ; I was not in Dunmore. 

5650. Do you recollect the case of the assault 
upon Mr. O’Loghlin coming before the bench at 
Dunmore ? — Certainly. 

Mr. Macdonoyh objected to the question. 

Mr. Murphy was heard in support of the 
question. 

Mr. Justice Keoyh ruled, that if the per- 
sons concerned in this assault could be iden- 
tified as having taken an active part in the 
election, the question might be put, but not 
otherwise. 

5651. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] "Was 
the Eeverend Mr. Loftus in the court on the day 
that. Mr. 0’Lo°-hlin’s complaint was under in- 
vestigation ? — He was. 

5652. Do you recollect an adjournment of the 
hearing having taken place ? — tin that day ? 

5653. On any day, do you recollect an adjourn- 
ment of the hearing having taken place ? — Yes, 
Ido. 

5654.. Was it in consequence of any exhibition 
of excitement or violence that the case was 
adjourned? — There was such an exhibition, I 
believe, but I was • not in court ; I heard the 
shouts, but I was outside. 

5655. Was the shouting proceeding from the 
crowd inside ? — It was ; I rushed up. 

5656. Where justice was about being adminis- 
tered?— Yes; during Mr. O’Loghlin’s examina- 
tion. 

5657. During Mr. O’Loghlin’s examination, 
you heard the shouts ? — Yes. 

5658. Did you, after that, when you came in, 

see 
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see Father Loftus in the court ? — I saw him sitting 
in the court. 

5659. On the subsequent day, when there was 
an adjournment, did you have an additional police 
force there ? — I had. 

5660. Of how many men ? — Forty men I think. 
At one time I had 30 men, and at another time 
40 men. 

5661. Was that an unusual exhibition of force 
at such a place as the petty sessions ? — I hare 
not had it before at the place, but I considered 
it necessary there. It was not usual. 

5662. Was that in consequence of the excite- 
ment and feeling exhibited? — Partly on account 
of that, and partly on account of one of the 
Lancers there having had his leg broken by the 
Dunmore people. 

5663. Was Father Loftus there the second 
day also ? — As well as I recollect he was for 
a short time, but only for a short time ; he came 
in and went out. 

5664. You said that you saw some persons at 
the station at Tuam who had been injured. 
Did you know any of those persons as Captain 
Trench’s men? — I did not; I understood that 
they were from Woodlawn. I know some of 
the persons who were in charge of them, Mr. 
Lynch. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Mucdermot. 

5665. This breaking of the Lancer’s leg had 
nothing to do with the election? — Certainly 
not. 

5666. I believe that he was in fact a Lancer 
in Major Nolan’s own regiment? — lie was. 

5667. What is the name of the regiment? — 
The 17th Lancers. 

5668. And that case was being investigated 
that day at Dunmore? — That was one of the case 
assaults arising out of that. 

5669. When you saw Father Loftup at the 
court-house, at Dunmore, was he exciting the 
people, or had he any mob doing any acts ?— I 
never saw Father Loftus doing anything to ex- 
cite a mob. 

5670. You say that the day you were in Tuam 
some men were beaten. Is not the man who had 
his arm broken the same man of whom Mr. 
Charles Blake spoke, in his evidence the other 
day ? — He is. 

•5671. Is it not the same man who gave evi- 
dence himself of the severe blow that he got on 
the elbow ; he thought his arm was broken ? — I 
did not hear him give evidence. _ 

5672. Did you not hear him give evidence ? — 
I do not think I took it down. 

5673. Mr. Justice Kcoyh.] It is clearly one 
and the same man? — Yes, it was the same man. 

5674. Mr. Macdermof] You say a man of the 
name of Hanley was heading the mob, and was 
prosecuted at the last assizes for heading the 
mob ; was he acquitted ?— I believe he was; many 
men are acquitted at the assizes. 

5675. Who ought not to be acquitted ; fortu- 
nately all criminals are not tried by stipendiaries ; 
you say that there was a great deal of rowdyism 
at Tuam on that occasion; have you ever been at 
elections before?— Yes; a great many both in 
England and Ireland. 

5676. Have you seen rowdyism at au English 
election? — I have, indeed; at Barnstaple for 
instance. 
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5677. Have you seen as much rowdyism at an Mr .B.HiU. 

English contested election as you saw at Tuam 

that night?— I have, quite as much and more. 9 April 

5678. In peaceful, law loving, England; at 1872 . 
contested elections which you have seen before 

in Ireland, you have seen as much rowdyism as 
you saw at Tuam ? — Quite as much and more ; 

I was at Sligo in the county and borough election 
of 1868, ana I saw a good deal more of it; and 
at a great many others. 

5679. Where are you stationed? — I am sta- 
tioned at Tuam. 

5680. That is your regular station? — Yes. 

56S1. On the whole, would you say that this 

election exceeded in excitement or violence, or 
whatever you choose to call it, contested elections 
which you have seen in other places ? — Not what 
I saw myself ; l was at the railway station during 
a great part of the day, and 1 had not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it there ; only one mob came 
down there during the day, but I have seen a 
great deal more than what I did see from four 
o’clock. 

5682. Do you not know that the evening of a 
contested election on the polling day is often the 
time at which the most rowdyism takes place ? — 

Certainly, after the polling. 

5683. You say that you were stationed at 
Tuam, and you had an opportunity of seeing the 
condition of the county previous to the declara- 
tion of the poll ; for a* fortnight, or some weeks 
beforehand ; would you say that there were any 
acts of violence committed in the county up to 
the time of the election, which would attract your 
attention ? — There were a good many assaults, 
and beating of people. 

5684. Where were they? — In different places. 

5685. Tell me any one which you witnessed ? 

— I did not actually witness any, but they were 
brought before me. The only one which I saw 
was, that. Hanley heading a mob the day I was 
coming down to the quarter sessions. 

5686. I suppose that that mob was cheering 
and saying, “ Hey for Nolan ?” — They were, in 
the usual way. 

5687. You were not surprised at it? — It caused 
a little terror at the time. 

5688. You were afraid it might do so? — To 
nervous persons. 

5689. Did it not frighten you? — Not much. 

5690. Alone by yourself you faced the entire 
mob and seized the ringleader ? — I did. 

5691. And brought him away? — Yes; I did. 


Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

5692. You were not able to keep this man as 
a prisoner, although you took him prisoner? I 
was not. 

5693. Have you seen any contested elections 
in England where there were mobs ? — I have ; 
very strong ones. 

5694. In this case, in reference to the recent 
election, did you see any rival mob at all?— I 
did not ; I was very glad there was not, or else 
we should have had work. 

5695. You think that matters would have been 

worse if there had been a second mob They 
would. . . 

5696. Then the one overwhelming mob was 

able in one sense to keep the peace for itsell ? 
Yes. , . 

5697. You were asked whether it was gene- 

Y rally 
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Mr B. Hill, rally a peaceful election, and you said that there 

’ were a good many assaults ; are you able to say 

q April now, from your experience in the county, and 
1872. from what you have heard, and what came under 
your eye, whether there was terror and alarm 


through the county in reference to the recent 
election? — I believe there was no doubt of it. 

5698. Considerable terror and alarm? — Con- 
siderable. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Walter Seymour, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Perssc. 


Mr. 5699. I think you are a voter for the county ? 

IV, Seymour. Yes. 

5700. And you voted at Loughrea at the last 

election? — Yes. 

5701. Did you experience any difficulty in 
making your way to the poll on that day ? 
Well, I made my way to the poll ; I drove into 
the town at about 10 o’clock, I think, in the 
morning, and I saw a great crowd opposite Lord 
Clanricarde’s yard near the Court-house. The 
police were drawn up there, and I found Sir 
Thomas Burke was in there, and two or three 
others, and I drove into the yard. The police 
made way for me, and then afterwards I went 
over to Captain Trench’s tally-room, and got 
a card. The mob shouted at me, and threw mud 
and dirt at me, and the fellows jostled me with 
their shoulders, but they did not frighten me. 

5702. Did they throw stones at you? — Not 
then, but after I voted I came to the door to go 
home, and they shouted at me then, and some- 
body there said it was not safe to go out, so I 
did not go out; I remained there until three 
o’clock. I made two or three attempts to go out, 
and each time the mob was there. When I did 
go out I asked my servant to drive my car to the 
door, and the moment l stepped on to my car the 
mob rusbed, as I thought, at me, and they threw 
more dirt at me. W e drove on, and got through 
the mob, and they threw stones at me. There 
were three or four men about 100 yards on be- 
fore, and they called out to those men to stop 
me, and the whole mob ran after me. I did not 
feel very comfortable just then. 

5703. Did you see any priests among the mob ? 
Oh, yes. 

5704. Several? — Well, I cannot say how many, 
but I met one priest when I was coming down. 
There was one priest in the mob ; he was walk- 
ing to meet me. He smiled at me, and passed on ; 
he did not say anything to me. 

5705. Did he endeavour to prevent the people 
from pelting you? — Not that I saw; he laughed; 
he seemed to enjoy it. 

5706. Who was it ? — I cannot say. 

5707. Do you remember being in Lawrence 
Town on the next day, or the day after that? — 
On that evening I drove to Lord Dunlo’s, I did 
not go home, I could not get back : I went home 
the next day. 

5708. Why could not you get back? — I was 
afraid to go back, at least I thought that I might 
get into a row, and I did not like it, and I got 
myself safe, and I thought I would keep so. 

5709. What was the next time you were in 
Lawrence Town ? — I went home the next day, 
and the day after I drove through Lawrence 
Town, and I was so much hooted there that my 
pony ran away. 

5710. Were you driving or riding? — I was 
driving. 

5711. And your pony ran away with you? — 
Yes. 

5712. And placed you in danger? — I do not 


think it placed me in much danger ; lie ran about 
100 or 200 yards. 

5713. Did you see the voters on that day 
coming into Loughrea, coming up to the poll ?__ 
Yes, several. 

5714. How were they brought up to the poll? 
— 'Well, I think every voter was brought up by 
the police, as well as I could see, nearly every 
voter, I think ; I might almost say every voter. 
There was one gentleman whom I saw bring up 
a great number of voters. 

5715. Was he a priest ? — He was a priest. 

5716. Do yon recollect his name? — I do not 
recollect his name, but I knew him when I saw 
him. 

5717. How were Captain Trench’s voters re- 
ceived as they came up to the poll ? — I saw only 
two— I saw vei’y few of them come up. 

5718. How were the two treated? — One man 
stole in behind where I was sitting, and caught 
me by the coat and pulled it, and I looked round 
and saw who it was, and he slipped a ticket into 
my hand, and he said “ I want to vote for Cap- 
tain Trench.” He wanted me to pass his ticket 
on and get it put down quietly, and I did so. 

5719. Did you see Mr. Dolphin, the brother 
to the gentleman who seconded Captain Nolan? 
They were both there. I heard Mr. Dolphin 
say to one inan when lie voted for Captain 
Trench, “ Oh, you are not the man for Galway," 
or something of that sort. I cannot recollect 
which of the Mr. Dolphins said “ you are not 
the man for Gahvay,” but one of them said “ Oh, 
never mind, we will send his character out after 
him.” • Lord Dunlo was in the room at the time, 
and he objected, and so did one of Captain 
Trench’s agents who was there, and said that 
was not a fair remark to make, as the man was 
going into danger. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . Macdonogh. 


5720. Do you happen to know the mau to 
whom the words were uttered, “ You are not the 
man for Galway.” I do know the man very 
well, hut I really cannot recollect his name ; he 
is a Loughrea man. 

5721. Did he not come from Waterford? — I 
think not? I knew him all my life in Loughrea; 
he may have been in Waterford for all I know. 

5722. You heard him vote for Captain Trench? 


— X es. 

5723. And you yourself, I presume, voted for 
Captain Trench ? — I voted for Captain Trench. 

5724. You, at the polling place, saw nobody 
prevented from voting for Captain Trench? — 
Certainly not. I saw Mr. Nolan’s hand cut with 
a stone, but whether it was before he voted, or 
when he voted, I do not know. He came to 
vote for Captain Trench ; he told me so. 

5725. You do not know whether he voted or 
not ? — I do not. I think he did. 

6726. Did the man vote who slipped the ticket 
into your hand ? — Yes. 

5727. And he voted for Captain Trench?— 
He did. 

' 5728. You 
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5728. You passed on the ticket for him? — I 
did. I handed it to Captain Trench’s agent, and 
said “ Here is a man who wants to vote for 
Captain Trench.” 

5729. I presume you are a Protestant gentle- 
man in this county ? — Yes. 

5730. — And, doubtless, your principles are 
the same as Captain Trench’s? — Yes, very 
much. 

5731. Instead of the terrible events which my' 
learned friend tried to exaggerate into terror, 
the little pony ran away one day? — Yes. 

5732. But you are a Galway gentleman, and 
I think that does not excite terror in Galway 
gentlemen ? — It excited terror in the pony, but 
it certainly did not in me. 

5733. Did that same pony ever run away be- 
fore ? — Oh, yes, but the people who shouted at 
me knew perfectly well that he would run away 
if he was frightened, and I think it was for that 
reason that they hooted at me, in order to 
frighten the pony. 

5734. They hooted at you, well knowing that 
the pony would take to lus legs ? — I think so. 

5735. Were you driving? — I was driving. 

5736. You soon pulled him up? — Oh, yes. 

5737. How old is that invaluable pony? — I 
never looked at his teeth. 

5738. You went into Loughrea at about 10 
o’clock in the morning ? — I think at about 10 or 
half past 10 o’clock. 

5739. The crowd you first met was opposite 
Lord Clanricarde’s place ? — Yes, as I was coming 
down to his place. 

5740. Is that his rent office? — The yard in 
which his rent office is. 

5741. Was it the same pony that day ? — The 
same pony. He ran away again, very luckily, 
when I was going away. 

5742. That is a most invaluable pony. You 
drove in, and then you went in and put up your 
pony and car? — Yes. 

5743. And then, like a man and a gentleman, 
you walked out without the least fear through 
the town? — Well, I did not feel very com- 
fortable, certainly, but I wmlked out. 

5744. And you walked to the polling place? 
— I walked to the polling place. 


5745. And you delivered in your vote? — I 
delivered in my vote. 

5746. And some of the people there, some of 
the fellows who came up to push you, well knew 
you were going to vote ? — Perfectly. 

5747. And for Captain Trench? — Perfectly; 
everybody in Loughrea knew which way I was 
going to vote. 

5748. And not a single blow was applied to 
you?— I was covered with mud before I got 
down. 

5749. That was afterwards, I think?— No, 
before. 

5750. You voted, and you saw the other 
voting taking place ? — Yes. * 

5751. And then you ordered the ponv and car 
to the door? — Yes. 

5752. That was a chivalrous act ; there was a. 
large crowd ? — Yes, an immense crowd. 

5753. And you were courageous enough to 
mount your car, knowing well that your ponv 
would run away. The servant is a fine courage- 
ous fellow, too ; nearly as brave as yourself? — 
Pretty well. 

5754. A smart fellow. And you got up up .u 
one side, and he on the other. DicTlie drive, or 
did you drive ? — He drove. 

5755. And then you got on the car? — The 
moment I got on the car, he struck the pony 
with the whip, and the pony reared up, and the 
crowd scattered. 

5756. And off he dashed through them? — He 
dashed through them. The police kept the 
crowd, except at the outside, and we got through- 
it. 

5757. And then they pelted the pony and 
yourself with mud ? — Mud and stones. 

5758. You were not hurt? — I was not struck 
at all, except by the mud. They did not throw 
the stones until I was a little farther away. 

5759. Nothing could be better than the whole 
scene. W ere you at the Loughrea meeting ? — 
No, I would have been. 

5760. What would you part with that pony 
for ? — A hundred guineas. 

5761. A great bargain ? — Will you have him ? 


Mr. 

IF. Seymour. 


9 April 
1872. 


[The Witnesswithdrew. 


Sub-Inspector Joseph Burke Irwin, sworn; examined by Air. Serjeant Armstrong. 


5762. I believe you were stationed at Por- 
turnna during the election ? — I was. 

5763. And you were in the force then as you 
are now ? — Yes. 

5764. You are a Catholic by religion? — Yes. 

5765. Do you recollect at the chapel of Por- 
tumna before the election hearing anything said 
from the altar by the priest ? — Yes. On three 
or four occasions he addressed the congregation. 

5766. Who was the gentleman ? — There were 
two Reverend gentlemen. Father Burke and 
Father Mullany. 

5767. Is Father Burke the parish priest? — 
Yes. 

5768. Will you state, as fully as you can recol- 
lect, the substance of what those two Reverend 
gentlemen said, beginning with Father Burke ? 
— I did not take any notes, and there was 
nothing Baid that left any very great impression 
upon my mind. On the first occasion that the 
Rev. Father Burke spoke, he said that it was 
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with extreme regret that he had to allude to a j g j rw i n 

political subject from the altar. He would not " j 

do so only from the unconstitutional interference 
of the landlords, who had been sending about 
then- agents and bailiffs to coerce the tenants to 
vote against their consciences. I do not profess 
to give the words, hut that was the substance. 

He said that if the landlords would even still 
desist (I think he alluded particularly to Lord 
Clanricarde) from interfering, he would not say 
any more upon the subject, but if they persisted 
he would feel it his duty again to address them. 

He spoke in very few words on the first occa- 
sion. 

5769. Was that the substance of his first ad- 
dress? — That was the substance of his first 
address, as well as I can remember. 

5770. Now, what did he say on the second 
occasion ? — On the second occasion he stated the 
respective merits of the two candidates. He 
spoke, I must say, personally, in rather compli- 

X 2 mentary 
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J. B. Irvin. 

9 April 
1872. 


mentary terms of Captain Trench. He said he had 
had the pleasure of an interview with him, and 
that he was an extremely affable and agreeable 
gentleman, with all the polish of manner peculiar 
to officers of the army, but he said that, he was 
a son of Lord Clancarty, that Lord Clancarty 
was very hostile to the Catholic religion ; and he 
said that Captain Trench professed to be for 
denominational education, but that if Captain 
Trench’s denominational education was like that 
practised by his father, it would mean sending 
every Catholic child to a Protestant school. He 
said that, personally, he had no objection at all 
to Captain Trench. Then he spoke of Captain 
Nolan. He said that Captain Nolan had com- 
mitted a great error in the early part of his 
career, and I think he alluded to the Port-a- 
Carron evictions. He said he had made the best 
atonement he could for that error, and that it 
was the proceeding in reference to the arbitra- 
tion which caused the landlords to unite 
against him. He said that he was a dis- 
tinguished officer of the army, a man of great 
ability and scientific attainments, and that his 
programme was what was deemed to be right by 
the bishops and clergy, and that he intended to 
support him. However, I must say that I have 
a distinct recollection of the Rev. Mr. Burke 
stating that he did not want any voter to vote 
with him against his own will, or against the 
wishes of his landlord if it would be injurious to 
him ; but he said that he himself had been 
amongst them for a great number of years, that 
he had assisted them in various ways, that he 
was always ready to assist them, not only in his 
spiritual capacity but in a temporal way. As 
an instance, I recollect that he mentioned that 
at great expense (I forget whether he said “ ex- 
pense,” but at great trouble) he had established 
a bank in Portumua, which was more than some 
of the landlords had done. I think it was the 
same Sunday (but I am not quite sure) that he 
alluded to Lord Clanricarde. He appeared to 
think that Lord Clanricarde had acted not. as a 
man of his great station should do in deserting 
his party at the end, or towards the close, of his 
political career, and that he had proved unfaith- 
ful to the traditions of his house. And he said 
that when he got back to London he would be 
ashamed to meet those great statesmen with 
whom he had always been associated. 

5771. Did he say anything about the priests 
having risked their lives for their religion? — 
Y es. I do not know that those were the exact 
words. 

5772- That was the head or snbstance of his 
observations ? — I am coming to that. 

5773. Do not be so long coming to it ; go on. 
— Since I have been supoenaed, I have been try- 
ing to recollect. He said, “ There are a great 
many wise people in the parish, and they think 
they can- see further into a millstone than any- 
body else ; but they do not remember that Lord 
Clanricarde is an old man, and has reached the 
age of threescore and ten, and that in the ordi- 
nary course of nature he cannot expect to live as 
long as a young man would but, at the same 
time, he added, “ God forbid that I should wish 
Lord Clanricarde’s life shortened by one day or 
one hour.” He said, “ that Lord Burke, who 
was to succeed Lord Clanricarde, was the grand- 
son of the greatest and most liberal statesman 
who ever controlled the destinies of England 
but, he said, " If Lord Clanricarde should be 


displeased with you for voting against Captain 
Trench, it does not follow that Lord Burke micht 
be displeased. However, whether they are 
pleased or displeased, the Irish ” (I f 01 w 
whether it was “the Irish” or “the people”) 
“have often had to run risks before for con- 
science sake, or for principle’s sake, and they 
must only be prepared to rim the same risk 
again.” 

5774. Did lie say anything about, the priests 
having resisted with their lives ? — No. 

5775. Did he sav anything about scabby 
sheep? — No; not in my presence. 

5776. Did any of the other priests? — No; not 
in my presence. 

5777. Is it in that chapel that Lord West- 
meath’s pew is ? — No. 

5778. What, chapel is it in ? — It is in Carron 
Chapel, near Tynagh. 

5779. Did you hear anything said from the 
altar of that chapel ? — I was never at mass in 
that chapel. I went to visit the broken pew or 
bench. 

5780. Did you sec Lord 'Westmeath’s seat 
there, in front of the gallery ? — Yes. 

5781 . What state was it in ? — I went there on 
the second day after it was broken. I think it 
was discovered to be broken on the 21st of Janu- 
ary, which was a Sunday, and I visited it on the 
23rd, and there was a carpenter engaged in re- 
pairing it. 

5782. Was it smashed ? — The back of the seat 
or back of the bench was broken, or at least a 
number of standards at the back of the seat were 
all broken right across. 

5783. Were they like the rung of a chair, or 
were they upright, like the bannisters of a stair- 
case ? — They were upright. 

5784. Were they pulled away and broken?— 
They were pulled away, and broken across. 

5785. Was considerable damage done to them? 
— Not to say considerable damage. 

5786. Did you see Mr. Nugent’s pew ? — Yes. 

5787. Was that broken also? — Yes; that was 
broken also. The amount of the damage done to 
that pew was very trivial, but it amounted to a 
breaking. 

5788. Did you see Mr. Kelly’s pew ? — I did 
not see Mr. Kelly’s pew. 

5789. Would it be true to say that nothing 
was done but to turn Lord W estmeath’s pew up- 
side down ? — Oh, it would not be true, certainly. 

5790. That it was not smashed, but only rooted 
out of its place, and turned upside down ? — That 
would not be true ; it would not be true to say 
that it was only turned upside down. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdermot. 

5791. Were you in Portumna during the poll 
ing ? — I was. 

5792. I suppose you have been at this chapel 
on many occasions besides this ; have you regu- 
larlyattended there ? — Yes; I regularly attended 
Divine worship there. 

5793. You say you were in Portumna during 

the polling? — Yes. . . 

5794. Can you state what was the condition 01 
the town then ? — There was a very large assem- 
blage of people. The whole of the Barony 01 
Longford polled there ; it is a large Barony. 
There were a great number of electors and non- 
electors there, as I suppose. There was a very 
considerable crowd. For a few minutes, when 
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there was some shouting as Captain Trench’s 
voters came from the Eyrecourt direction, Cap- 
tain Eyre, Mr. Burton Persse, and a few others 
had some difficulty in leaving the hotel yard, 
where their vehicles were put up. There was 
some shouting, and I remember that Mr. Persse 
(I think it was Mr. Persse, or one of the party) 
came to me and told me he did not want to ask 
the priest to clear a passage, hut requested that I 
would send a few men. 1 went, to the senior 
officer to get a few men to have this passage 
cleared. I was not the senior officer on duty at 
the time, and when I came back I saw the 
vehicles disappearing behind a hill, so that it 
appears they got away. I cannot say of my own 
knowledge how they got away, but, with that 
exception, I never saw a quieter assemblage of 
people. I never saw so quiet an assemblage of 
people. We had not an arrest dui’iug the whole 
day, and I did not see a drunken person, and 
there was no prisoner in the barrack ; but that I 
attribute very much to the exertions of Father 
Burke, who was about the whole day. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

5795. Was it a large mob? — No. I would 
not call it a mob, but a large crowd of people. 


5796. They were under his command ? — 
Well, I saw the Rev. Father Burke. 

5797. Were they under his command? — No. 

5798. Under his control ? — At one particular 
time, when there was some shouting. 

5799. Was it you or Father Burke that kept 
the peace? — Father Burke was a very good 
assistance in keeping the peace. As well as I 
remember, I think the resident magistrate said 
we were bound to return thanks to Father Burke. 

5800. Did you? — I think we did. 

5801. Mr. Macdermot.] Was there a mob in 
the sense in which the word is usually used ? — I 
do not think that there was a mob in its legal 
sense. 

5802. Was Father Burke commanding - any 
party doing any damage or harm ? — Certainly 
not. 

5803. Was not he doing his best during the 
day to keep the peace ? — He was ; and I must 
say that I never heard the Rev. Father Burke, 
either in chapel or anywhere else, say a word 
that could have insulted the most sensitive per- 
son, or intimidated anyone. I think it is fair to 
say that. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’clock. 
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r. B.Irtcm. 

9 April 
1872. 
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Ninth Day . — Wednesday , 10 th April 1872 . 


Mr. Serjeant Armstrong,] With your Lordship’s permission, before I proceed to call any witnesses, 
there is an inaccuracy in my statement, to which my attention has been called, and which it is my 
desire, indeed I have been requested, to take the first opportunity of setting it right. It is with refer- 
ence to the Rev Father Polly of Kiltulla. I was instructed to make the statement, and the wonder 
is that, with the vast amount of evidence, there were not more inaccuracies. I did state that he said 
that the rites of the Church would not be given by him to any voter who would vote for Captain 
Trench. I find that no person concerned for the Petitioner has any reason to suppose that Father 
Pelly ever resorted to any such language. The part which he did take will be explained in 
evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] That is a very proper course to take, and very satisfactory, I think, to all 
parties. 

Captain John Archer Daly, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


5804. I believe you were served with a sub- 
poena to attend on behalf of the Respondent, Cap- 
tain Nolan? — Yes. 

5805. Are you a proprietor in this county ? — 
I am. 

5806. And a Catholic ? — Yes. 

5807. You are a son-in-law of the Earl of West- 
meath ? — Yes. 

5808. Are you aware that, before what has been 
called the landlord meeting at Loughrea, of the 
13th of December, a circular with the view of 
convening that meeting was issued? — Yes. 

5809. Have you got one of those circulars 
about you ? — I have, I think ( producing the 
same). 

5810. Did you attend the meeting at Lough- 
rea? — I did. 

5811. And I take for granted that you are in a 
situation to explain the substance of what took 
place there ? — Yes. 

5812. 1 believe that Father Pelly is your 
parish priest of Kiltalla ? — Y es. 

5813. Do you recollect that after you had 
heard a report through the country that addresses 
were to be delivered from the altar with reference 
to the election, seeing Father Pelly at your 
house ? — Yes ; he called at my house. 

5814. Will you have the goodness to state what 
passed between yourself and Father Pelly upon 
that occasion ? — Father Pelly came to the house, 
and I said to him, “ I hear that the priest will 
have to speak from the altar, next Sunday, recom- 
mending Captain Nolan as a candidate.” I said, 
“Is that the case?” and Father Pelly answered 
me, and said, “ I shall have to read a resolution, 
and I will speak a few words on the subject of 
the election.” 

5815. Did you express your idea on the subject 
of speaking so from the altar ? — Yes ; I said that 
I thought that it was very wrong for a priest to 
speak on political matters from the altar, and that 
I would not remain in church if political matters 
were alluded to in the church. 

5816. Your lady is Lady Ann Daly? — Yes. 

5817. Is she in the habit of attending the same 
house of worship ? — Yes ; we have all of us at- 
tended for the last six or seven years, either at 
Kiltulla or two other places. 

5818. Did the reverend gentleman make any 
sort of response ? — He made- no comment that I 
can recollect. I do not think that he did. 


5819. I presume that the upshot of it was, that 
it was his intention to say something ; he left 
you under that impression ? — Yes. 

5820. Did you attend at his chapel on the fol- 
lowing Sunday ? — No ; I went to the chapel at 
Lisgar, at the Priory. 

5821. Did the officiating clergyman there intro- 
duce the subject? — The officiating clergyman 
after Mass read a resolution, which I think is 
Father Sellar’s resolution, as far as I can make 
out. It was merely recommending Captain 
Nolan to the notice of the people as the best can- 
didate under the circumstances. 

5822. Mr. Macdonogli.] I want that this gen- 
tleman should give evidence of what was said ? — 
I did not hear the tiling very distinctly. 

5823. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) It was at the 
Priory at Lisgar ? — Yes. 

5824. Mr. .T usticc Keogh.) You heard a paper 
read at the Priory ? — Yes. 

5825. Mr Serjeant Armstrong .] And you 
believed it to be Father Sellar’s circular ? — Yes; 
and I may add that, after reading the circular, the 
officiating priest, Father Hughes, said that Cap- 
tain Nolan was' the choice of the bishops and 
priests (this is as well as I recollect), and 
that he thought that he was the best man to sup- 
port under the circumstances, and that he recom- 
mended him to the voters as the best man to 
support at the coming election. 

5826. I do not go into particulars ; I do not 
think it at all necessary ; but I will ask you had 
you introduced Lord Dunsandleandthe Marquis 
of Clanricarde on the posture of affairs with re- 
ference to the coming election ? — Yes. 

5827. About how many voters are there upon 
your estate ?— I think about 40, as nearly as I 
can say. 

5828. Mr. Justice Keogh.) On your own 
estate ? — Yes. 

5829. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) Upon what 
terms had you and they been in your social rela- 
tion as landlord and tenants.? — On the best of 
terms for the last 17 or 18 years; in fact, since I 
came of age. 

5830. Had they been an attached tenantry ? — 
V ery much so. 

5831. Was Lady Ann acquainted with them 
in a general way ? — Yes ; very well acquainted 
with ttiem. 

5832. Had you any interview or negotiation 

■with 
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•witli your tenants in reference to their votes ? — agency, or worked for him in any sort of way. 

Yes :I canvassed a great many of them ; in fact, his life would not be safe. 

nearly the whole of them, I think, with the ex- 5S45. There was a tenant on your estate of 

ceptiou of five or six. I canvassed every voter the name of Curley ? — Yes. 

on the estate for Captain Trench. 5846. He was a tenant, I believe, of Captain 

5833. What was the reply which you got ? — Blakeney’s also ? — Yes. 

Twenty men promisedme distinctly to vote torhim, 5847. Do you recollect receiving a letter from 

about 15 or 16 conveyed to me, some of them by him, which 1 believe is also lost ? — I do. 
word, and some of them by sending a message, that 5S48. In fact you did not see the necessity of 

they were afraid to vote against Captain Nolan. preserving these documents at the time? — No, 

5834. How did the 20 who promised to vote I got a great many letters. 

with you, vote ? — Only one out of that number 5849. Will you state the substance of Curley’s 
voted for Captain Trench. letter? — He began by saying that he was sorry 

5S35. Did you see’them, or any of them, after- that he had not met me when I went to Lisnea 

wards upon the subject, to ascertain their reason ; to canvass tenants ; that he had been away. He 

had you any conversation with them before they said, “You cannot he aware of the state of the 
voted or afterwards ? — I saw them shortly before country when you ask me to vote for Captain 

they voted. Trench.” He said that if he attempted to do 

5836. Did you then ascertain how they were anything of the sort, his life would be in danger, 

about to vote ? — Yes ; they said that they would and his property and everything else injured, 
not vote at all. 5850. You are well acquainted with the general 

5837. That they would act contrary to their character and habits of the tenantry. Did you 

promise ? Yes, that they would act contrary to believe their representations to be made in good 

their promise to vote for Captain Trench. faith? — Perfectly. 

5838. What reason did they assign for that? 5851. Are you able to say that the country 
—In one village where they all of them had pro- was in . a disturbed, and excited, and agitated 
mised to vote for me, I think some of them came state, so as to create alarm and terror ? — Most 
two or three days before the election, and they unquestionably the country was in a disturbed 
said that they were desperately afraid to vote, and agitated state, and calculated to create alarm 
They said that they did not mind so much going and fear in the minds of the people. 

in on the polling-day, that they might escape on 5852. In past times was it usual to allow the 
that day, but that they could not escape when gentry of the country to enjoy their hunting in 
they were obliged to 'go into market after the peace in the country ?— In my experience I was 
election was over ; that they were afraid of their never molested in hunting until about two months 
lives, afraid of their properties, and afraid of before the election day. , 

bein' 1 ' injured both in person and property, and 5S53. What was the state o'f things then? 
it was on that occasion that many ot them said to Whenever I arrived in Oral way, which l did on 


me “For God’s sake let us off voting for Captain one occasion, I was hissed riding through the 
Trench ; we will promise you not to vote for Cap- town. As soon as I got to the scene ot opera- 
tain Nolan, but we are afraid to vote for Captain turns, looking for our fox, the people nocked 
Trench ” I said, “ If you are in that state of around shouting aud roaring, snouting, * ±ii lor 
terrorism, and bo utterly frightened that you are Nolan— to hell with Trench.” 
afraid to go in, I will accept your promise not to 58o4. In the hearing of the gentlemen ( 1 es, 

vote for Captain Nolan ; ” and they did not do so. that eras very evident particularly on one occa- 
They remained at home, and did not vote sion, when a mob of 30 or 40 men armed in that 
, jt sort, of way pursued the riders from field to field 

a 5839. Did they refer to any punishment which and from fence to fence, shouting and roaring in 
mi<dit come unon them in going about, or any- this kind of way. „ , 

thino 1 of that sort? — Yes ; they spoke in a general 5855. Are you aware of any cause for such 
wav° in fact, one or two men said that they were insults and such disturbance except pohticd, or 
afraid of their neighbours, that they were afraid religious agitation, or whatever it wa. . None 
nf the mob in town. One man told me, “ I am whatever. . 

afraid “o go into the market at Loughrea since 5856. Did any of the voters at all refer to any- 

its* is 


Eyre Court 'to act as au agent fo r Captain 
™ you set an answer ftom him!- 

* es< n, r aT1f i T said, « If YOU do, it is optional with you to 

5843* fh h lTy“ ? roa' letter ? — He is L * 

Yes, it has been lost cr mislaid. I have not been wished WJS tUt? 

ab 5844. fi What was the substance of it f-Kelly A man of the name of Edward Burke. He said 

‘ b 5858. W .At the^ommencement ? l^c did not say 


wrote back to me saying he was very i 


it a CO t m , m e en C =nt was jus, before the 
that the election had become a religious question po^ng-day^ What 

permy ^and that tfli b accepte 1 d e Cap t tain^rt^li ) ’s didju ^ * thihe was the only 
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tenant on my estate, or the only man whom I 
canvassed during the canvass, who said that he 
would like to vote for Captain Nolan. 

5860. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] And what 
did you say to him when he said so ? — In. fact, he 
sent me word. I said that he should do it; that 
he should vote as he liked. I had no means 
either of restraining or of influencing him. 

5861. But as regards all the others, they did 
not express any desire to vote for Captain Nolan? 
— No, not in any way. 

5862. You have a large acquaintance, I take 
for granted, not only with your own neighbour- 
hood, but with the state of things going on in the 
country at large ? — 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] That is too large a 
question. It is the very question to be 
decided by the Court. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] It is, my Lord. 

5863. (To the Witness.') I suppose that you 
have had a subpcena served upon you on behalf of 
Captain Nolan 'l — l had two subpoenas ; one was 
sent to Brighton, and the other was served here. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

5864. I have very great pleasure in seeing 
you ? — Thank you ; I have been looking at you 
for some days. 

5865. Will you kindly hear me ? — Certainly. 

5866. It appears that you canvassed a consi- 
derable number of persons for Captain Trench ? 
— Yes. 

5867. Persons besides your own tenants? — 
Yes ; where I had an opportunity of talking to 
anyone, I always asked him if he would vote for 
Captain Trench. 

5868. I presume you told Captain Trench that 
you would canvass for him, and do anything 
which you could ? — I conveyed that to him. I 
did not say that. I did not tell him. 

5869. The date of the Loughrea meeting of 
gentlemen was the 13th of December? — Yes. 

5870. How soon after that, did you commence 
to canvass lor Captain Trench ? — I should think 
about three weeks after that, as well as I can 
recollect. 

5871. I presume you frequently met Captain 
Trench in the interval? — Very often. 

5872. I suppose that you occasionally reported 
to him how you were going on? — Yes, I reported 
to him how I was going on. 

5873. You reported to him how many men 
had promised you, and whether any declined ? — 
I suppese I did. 

5874. I take it for granted that you mentioned 
a letter from Curley which you have lost, not 
thinking it of importance ?— Yes. 

5875. Was Curley examined in that seat? — I 
did not see him. I heard that he was to be 
examined, but I did not see him examined. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] There was not any 
person of that name examined ; I think not. 

Mr. Murphy.] My learned friend is light, 
there was a man of the name of Curley ex- 
amined, but not the same Curley. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Not yesterday. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I do not say yesterday, 
my Lord. J 

Mr. Murphy.] This Curley has not been 
examined, and he is not available at present. 


5876. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witness) 1— 
The Curley to whom you refer is the CurW 
who was not only a tenant of yours, but a tenant 
of Captain Blakeney’s? — Yes. 

5877. And that is the man who wrote you the 
letter expressing his regret that he could not 
vote, and that you could not be aware of the 
state of the country? — He did not write to sav 
that he could not vote. He said that he was 
sorry he had not met me, and that I could not be 
aware of the state of the country, or that I would 
hardly ask him to vote for Captain Trench. 

5878. Where have you seen that Curley?— I 
have not seen him for a very long time ; I saw 
him eight or nine or ten months ago ; I could not 
swear to the time when I saw him. 

5879. Did you hear that my learned friend 
Mr. Serjeant Armstrong, was instructed to state 
that the Rev. Father Belly had used the words 
which he has stated ? — Yes ; I heard it from 
England, and I wrote to Father Pelly, saying 
that it was perfectly untrue that I had ever said 
anything of the kind. 

5880. When did you wi'ite to him ? — I came 
over on Wednesday last, and I think that I wrote 
to him on the following day, namely, Thursday. 

5881. Did you communicate to Mr. Concanen 
the mistake which had been committed ? — I spoke 
to Captain Trench. 

5882. When was that ? — I think that it was 
on Thursday that I told Captain Trench. 

5883. I only wish to show that the mistake 
was not corrected until you were about to be put 
upon the table ? — Yes. 

5884. Do you remember to have been at a 
meeting in Dublin prior to the 5th of December, 
of some of the clergy of this county, touching the 
election ? — I do not think that I was ; I do not 
recollect being at any meeting. 

5885. At Morrison’s Hotel? — No; I was at no 
meeting that I remember; I may say I am 
sure that I was not at any meeting. 

5886. Are you a member of the lvildare-street 
Club ? — I am. 

5887. Were you there? — I was not there ; I 
refer to the time of this election. 

5888. That is the very time that I refer to?— 
I was not there. 

5889. Was Lord Clanricardc there? — I was 
not there, and how can I tell ? 

5890. Did you hear from any gentlemen who 
were voters, whether they had been there or 
not? — I do not recollect hearing from any of 
them that they had been there. 

5891. Did you talk to Lord Clanricarde about 
it? — No, I think not; I think that Lord Clanri- 
carde went over to England after that meeting, 
at least I do not think that I saw him ; I have 
no recollection of seeing Lord Clanricarde. Any- 
thing that I recollect, I will tell you distinctly. 

5892. Have you the circular which you issued? 
— Yes. 

5893. This is the circular signed by Captain 
Daly as the honorary secretary. It commences 
by stating “ At a meeting held in Loughrea on 
the 5th instant”? — Yes. 

5894. “ It was resolved that a general meet- 
ing of gentlemen, of the county should be held in 
Loughrea, on Wednesday the 13th instant, to 
decide upon the course to be adopted by them at 
the ensuing election”? — Yes. 

5895. “ To that meeting Lord Clanricarde has 
been invited and has consented to attend. Should 
you be unable to attend the meeting, I shall be 
obliged if you will state your views on the sub- 
ject 
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ject. John Archer Daly. Honorary Secretary, 
December 5th, 1871.” Who is Lord Clanri- 
carde’s assent? — Mr. .John H. Blake. 

5896. He is his general agent? — Yes. 

5897. Were you at that meeting of the 5th 
which you certify under your hand ? — I was. 

5898. Who were at the meeting of the 5th ? 
— There were several gentlemen there, I wrote 
down a few of their names. 

5899. When did you write them down? — 
Since I came into court. 

5900. To-day? — Yes. I was thinking that 
you might ask me for them ; there were a good 
many there: Mr. Burton Persse, Mr. John 
Blake, Captain Smith, Mr. Joseph Kelly, young 
Mr. Dolphin, and Mr. Thomas Daly. 

5901. Was Lord Clanricarde there? — Yes, 
Lord Clanricarde was in the room. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] On Saturday last 
there was a man examined who is down 
in the notes and in the index as Mr. Thomas 
Carley; I assume that his name was Curley : 
he is the man who was in the chapel of 
Lisgar, and had a pew, and I suppose he is 
the man who asked me to give him back his 
pew. 

5902. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witness').] 
Lord Clanricarde was there? — Yes. 

5903. Was it in Lord Clanricarde’s Rent 
office? — Not in the Rent office, but in the room 
adjoining the Rent office. 

5904. It was in Lord Clauricarde's house ? — 
Yes, in a house belonging to Lord Clanricarde. 

5905. Were other' noblemen and gentlemen 
there besides Lord Clanricarde, and those whom 
you have particularised? — In the morning I 
think that the Earl of Westmeath was there ; he 
was not in the room when that resolution was 
drawn up to which you allude. 

5906. Lord Clanricarde was?— Lord Clanri- 
carde was. 

5907. And Lord Clanricarde promised to at- 
tend the meeting? — Lord Clanricarde promised 
to attend the meeting which was to be held on 
the 13 th. 

5908. May I ask you who composed the docu- 
ment ? — My brother wrote the thing, and one or 
two people dictated. 

5909. Who were the one or two people?— I 
think that Mr. Burton Persse was the principal 
helper in the matter, and I dare say that 1 put in 
a word myself. 

5910. So that it was the joint production of 
ourself and Mr. Burton Persse?’— Yes, and my 
rother. 

5911. At that very time were not you in a 
most happy position ; were not there several 
ladies there ? — There were two ladies. 

5912. And ladies of very high station and in- 
fluence in this country? — Yes. 

5913. I venture to think that this Court has 
been honoured by their presence ? — By the pre- 
sence of one of them. 

5914. Ladies are first rate electioneerers and 
canvassers. This having been arranged on the 
5th, had you seen Captain Trench on that day? 
— I met him walking in the town. 

5915. And you met him, I presume, before 
the meeting of the 5th?— I do not swear that I 
met him. 

5916. Do me the favour to try your memory. 
Did not you meet him either before or after the 
meeting ? — I certainly met him during the day, 
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but I could not swear whether I met him before 
the meeting or not ; at least I think I can swear j 
that I met him ; I am sure that I did. 

5917. Do not you think that you communicated 
to him the arrangement of the meeting to be 
held ? — I dare say that I told him that a general 
meeting would be held as I told everybody 
else. 

5918. You communicated what the date was? 
—I suppose so. I cannot recollect that I did tell 
him, but I suppose that I did tell him ; I told 
everyone that I met. 

5919. Do you remember a gentleman, a re- 
porter from “ Saunders’ Newspaper,” having 
been brought down ? — Yes. 

5920. Who paid him ? — I have not the least 
idea ; I was never asked. 

5921. Who brought him down? — That is a 
matter that I know nothing of ; I suppose that 
he came down on his own hook. 

5922. Is the gentleman in Court here ? — I 
believe that that is the gentleman who is sitting 
opposite to me. but it is very hard to swear. 

5923. You appear to be right ; it shows what 
a wonderful memory you have. Yon, 1 suppose, 
had never seen him before ? — Perhaps I might 
have seen him, but I did not know him. 

5924. But you now recognise that that is the 
gentleman ?— I think so. 

5925. Will you be good enough to tell me, is 
not that your letter ( handing a letter to the 
WiftlMs) ?— Yes. that is the letter which I wrote 
to the “ Tuam News.” 

5926. Will you be kind enough to produce the 
letter of the reporter of the " Tuam News,” to 
which this is your reply ? ( The Witness jirodueed 
a letter.) 

5927. " News and Advertiser Office, Tuam, 
December 7tli, 1871. Sir, — Would you kindly 
inform me whether the meeting, the convention 
of which has been announced by circular for the 
13th instant, and with which you are connected 
as secretary, is to be one open to the general 
public and the Press, as, if it be, I shalL be glad 
to attend as the representative of the Fourth 
Estate. — l remain, Sir, yours obediently, Edward 
Burue.— J. A. Daly, Esq., Roford.” To which, 
the reply of the 9th of December is from Mr. 
Daly : “ Sir, — In answer to your letter of the 
7th, I beg leave to inform you that the meeting 

ou allude to is to be a private one.” Do you 

now that in addition to the reporter of ** laun- 
ders’ Newspaper,” namely, that highly respect- 
able young gentleman who is now sitting there, 
Mr. J. B. Concanen, the agent of Captain 
Trench, was present at that meeting ? — He was. 

5928. Was it on the 5th that the idea of hold- 
ing this meeting of the gentry was first orga- 
nised ? — It was. 

5929. Who were the parties who took part in 
the origination of that meeting ! — I think num- 
bers of gentlemen in the town (it was a fair day) 
spoke of it, and said that they had heard _ that 
there had been three or four meetings ot the 
bishops and clergy held already, to select a can- 
didate, without any consultation with the laity 
(this is, as well as I recollect, the general conver- 
sation), and that they thought that it would be 
well for the gentlemen of the county to come 
together and see if they could uot select a candi- 
date to represent the county. 

5930. And Lord Clanricarde was present at 
it?— I am telling you now that it was a general 
conversation. 1 do not know that that actually 

y occurred 
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occurred in the room in which Lord Clanricarde 
was, but that, I think, was the meaning of the 
thing. 

5931. Was not the substance of what you have 
now stated mentioned at the time ; 1 do not want 
to be referring at all unnecessarily to ladies 
names, but ladies of respectability were there, 
and in their presence and that of Lord Clanri- 
carde, was not that the substance of what was 
then discussed, that the gentry of the county 
should now have a meeting? — Yes, that was the 
impression which was left upon my mind. 

5932. Do you remember any reference at all to 
the arrangements made at the club house in 
Kildare Street in relation to Mitchel Henry’s 
election ? — I did not hear an allusion to it. 

5933. At that time ? — At that time. 

5934. The meeting of the gentry was held ? — 
A meeting of the gentry was held in the Ball- 
room, Loughrea. 

5935. It is a ball-room ; Lord Clanricarde 
built it for the benefit of the town ; it is a public 
room. 

5936. Is it in that side house which you have 
been speaking of, where the meeting of the 5th 
was? — No. 

5937. Is it near it? — It is near it. 

5938. And the meeting was held in the ball- 
room? — Yes. 

5939. And it was only then and there that you 
saw the reporter from “ Saunders’ Newspaper ;” 
I have his report in my hand ?— I thought that it 
was the reporter of the Tuam Newspaper when I 
saw this reporter in the room ; I imagined that 
having written to me he had come to Loughrea 
and had come in, and it was not until the meeting 
was over that I heard that it was the reporter of 
“ Saunders’ Newspaper.” 

5940. You thought at the time that it was 
the reporter of the “ Tuam News ?” — Yes ; I 
heard afterwards that it, was the reporter from 
Saunders’ Paper. I think that he was sitting 
between Mr. James B. Concanen, and Mr. 
McDonnell of Dunmore. 

5941. At that meeting attended the Marquis 
of Clanricarde, the Earl of Westmeath, Lord 
Delwin ? — Lord Delwin was not there. 

5942. That was a mistake? — Yes. 

5943. Lord Clonbrock? — Lord Clonbrock 
Avas there. 

5944. Lord Dunsandle ? — Yes. 

5945. Major Gascoigne ? — Yes. 

5946. Mr. Burton Perssc, d.l. ? — Y es. 

5947. Colonel Seymour? — Yes. 

5948. The father of the gentleman Avho owns 
the pony ? — Exactly. 

5949. Then there were Messrs. C. T. Reding- 
ton, A. B. Nolan, James Galbraith, Captain 
Lambert, Mr. W. P. Lambert, Captain Eyre, 
and so forth, a great \*ariety, and a number of 
the gentlemen of the country. Was Lord Ash- 
town there ? — He was. 

5950. Then we Avill substitute him for Lord 
Delwin, because he is not mentioned in the 
newspaper report. Lord Dunlo Avas there? — 
Lord Dunlo Avas. 

5951. Of course you remember whether Sir 
Thomas Burke took the chair? — 1 do recollect 
his taking the chair. 

5952. And his addressing the Marquis of 
Clanricarde ? — I do. 

5953. In short you read this report in “ Saun- 
ders’ Paper ?” — I did. 

5954. We know the accuracy of the gentle 


men of the press. I believe that that i 3 , 
correct report ? — l think that it is as well as I re- 
collect. 

The newspaper ivas delivered in by Mr 
Macdonoffh. 

Mr. Serjeant Armsti-oiu/.'] You enter 
that as read. 


Mr. MacdunayhJ] Yes. 

5955. (To the Witness.) About Iioav long did 
the meeting last? — I should think about an hour 
and a half, or about two hours. 

5956. And it bx*oke up after having been 
singularly unanimous? — Yes, great numbers were 
in favour of Captain Trench ; in fact, nearly 
every one, I think, with the exception of 10 or 
12, or perhaps 13 or 14. 

5957. You recollect the excellent speech of 
Mr. Redington ? — I recollect that Mr. Redington 
made a speed). 

5958. In Avliicli he spoke very highly of Mr. 
Gladstone? — Yes; he pinned his faith to Mr. 
Gladstone. 


5959. He admired his doings as to the Esta- 
blished Church ? — I believe that he alluded to 
the Established Church. 

5960. And he thought that the choice of the 
meeting ought to alight upon some person who 
would be favourable to the policy of that great 
statesman, Mr. Gladstone ? — Yes; that Avas the 
impression Avhich he made upon ray mind. 

5961. 1-J.OAvever, lie Avas left in a minority?— 
He was left in a minority. 

5962. And Captain Trench was selected?— 
He Avas the selected of the meeting. 

5963. And I suppose then that according to 
the happy union, of Avliicli my learned friend, the 
Serjeant, spoke, which is the custom in Galway, 
it Avas “ Look to the heads of all the landlords, 
and then add up all the tenants ?” — I had an idea 
that the tenants would generally go Avith their 
landlords, Avhich they were in the habit of doing. 
Of course, that is assuming that the tenants 
approved of the landlords’ choice. 

5964. Of the gentleman selected by them?— 

Yes. 

5965. You remember distinctly former elec- 
tions ? — I do ; I remember a good many elections. 

5966. Not to go back too far, Ave Avill take 
Lord Dunlo’s and Sir Thomas Burke’s, and Mr. 
Gregory’s ? — Yes. 

5967. You voted then, I presume? — I forget 
whether I did ; I suppose that I had a vote as 
many years ago as that. 

5968. In 1859?— Yes; I voted. 

5969. And doubtless you voted for Sir Thomas 
Burke ? — Yes ; I distinctly did vote for Sir 
Thomas Burke. 

5970. And Mr. Gregory ? — Yes. 

5971. And against Lord Dunlo ?— Yes. 

5972. The tenants went with their landlords 
then? — My tenants did: and I believe that they 
did all through the county, to a man. 

5973. You voted according to your principles • 
— I voted according to my likings and my princi- 
ples too. 

5974. And you then assisted Lord Clanri- 
carde ? — Yes ; we fought under his banner. 

5975. That is a much better expression than 
mine ; and, of course, when you use the figura- 
tive expression, “ fought under his banner,” you 
do not mean to say that there was any aettia 


banner ? — No. 


5976. You 
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5976. You speak figuratively? — Yes. 

5977. It would not be figurative if a priest had 
done it, but a country gentleman might do it ? — 

If priests confined themselves to such moderate 
language. I do not think that we should find fault 
with it ; if they said that they fought under 
Dr. McHale’s banner I should think it fair. 

5978. And that little figure of speech is 
allowed? — Yes. 

5979. Is it not quite fair for people to use 
those little figures of speech at election times ? — 

I do not know that it is fair at election times, 
but it is in the court bouse. 

5980. The banner was raised high, was not 
it? — I do not know who was the standard 
bearer. 

5981. If you do not know who the standard 
bearer was upon that occasion, I venture to 
think that the honorary secretary was not 
standard bearer at the time? — I had no fiag to 
carry. 

5982. However, you still hoisted the flag of 
Lord Clanricarde on this occasion ? — We voted in 
the same way as Lord Clanricarde. At least, 
Lord Clanricarde rather voted in the way that 
we gentry were voting. 

5983. And for the first time there was a coali- 
tion between Lord Clanricarde and Lord Clan- 
carty ? — I do not think that there was a coalition 
between Lord Clanricarde and Lord Clancarty. 

I do not think that that is a fair way to describe 
it. Lord Clanricarde agreed, I believe, to sup- 
port Captain Trench, because Captain Trench 
started on liberal principles. 

5984. As enunciated by his address? — As 
enunciated by his address. 

5985. Had Lord Clanricarde, on the 5tli of De- 
cember, or before the 5th, agreed to support 
Captain Trench ? — I could not tell you. I do 
not think that be had. 1 do not imagine that he 
had. 

5986. On the day of the 5th Captain Trench 
was in town. On the day of the 5th Lord Clan- 
riearde and those other gentlemen were present. 
Was not it then arranged that Captain Trench 
should be brought forward for the county ?— I 
think that it was talked of, hut there was no ar- 
rangement. It was talked of in the same way 
as other candidates were talked of. 

5987. And then the meeting of the gentry 
was the final adoption ? — A meeting of the gentry 
was then called to see whether they would sup- 
port Captain Trench, and they agreed to do so. 

5988. And, as Sir Thomas Burke said, this 
meeting was called to exclude “ Captain Nolan 
and humbug,” that is reported? — If it is re- 
ported, there is no use in getting me to repeat it. 

5989. Did you on the 13th, or at any time be- 
tween the 5th and the 13th, learn that the 
arrangement in Dublin at the Kildare Street 
Club,°was, that if the one party supported Mit- 
chell Henry on that occasion (that is a liberal), 
on the next occasion Captain Trench would be 
supported? — No, I do not think it. I never 
heard it, and I do not think that any such ar- 
rangement was entered into. 

5990. You know nothing about that meet- 
ing ? — If any such arrangement had existed, I 
think that I should have heard of it. 

5991. You heard that there had been such a 
meeting ? — I did. 

5992. Had you in the course of your canvass 
reported to Lord Clanricarde what the result of 
the canvass was ? — Yes ; I wrote to Lord Clan- 
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ricarde occasionally. I told him that the tenants 
were inclined to vote for Captain Trench, to go J 
with the landlords. 

5993. I suppose that you wrote to Lord Clan- 
ricarde more than once upon the subject ? — I 
wrote to Lord Clanricarde very often upon dif- 
ferent subjects. 

5994. But on the subject of the election? — 

I did write to him on the subject of the election, 
and 1 wrote to him on a great many other things 
besides, about shooting and hunting. I did not 
generally write on account of the election ; it 
was talking about sporting. 

5995. But in those letters you generally men- 
tioned what the result of your canvass was ? — I 
think that I did. 

5996. And in addition to writing to him, you 
have said in your direct examination, “ I had in- 
terviews with Lord Clanricarde and Lord Dun- 
sandle on the posture of affairs ?” — Yes. 

5997. Did you mention to him about the 40 
voters on your own estate, and the number of 
promises which you had received? — No, I do 
not think that I did. 

5998. Did you mention to him as to what pro- 
mises you had received from externals outside 
your own estate ? — I do not exactly recollect. 

5999. But the letters are in existence? — No; 

I have no letters. 

6000. You have not kept copies of them, but 
you sent copies to Lord Clanricarde ? — I wrote 
letters. 

6001. When the people said to you, “For 
God’s sake let us oft’ voting for Captain Trench,” 
did you desire them to remain away from the 
poll? — I will tell you how I put it : I said. “ If 
you do not vote for Captain Trench, I will ex- 
pect that you will not vote for Captain Nolan.” 
That is the way in which I put it. I did not 
order them to do it in a violent way. 

6002. No doubt you would be incapable of 
anything either violent or unbecoming ; but there 
are two ways of mentioning everything. Did 
you desire them to stay at home ? — I asked them 
to stay at home. 

6003. You have talked of a man of the name 
of Kelly, to whom you applied to be an agent 
for Captain Trench." What character of agency 
was it ? — To act as agent to collect voters, and, 
if necessary, to accompany them to the poll if 
they required anyone to go with them to the poll. 
It was firat class of agency. 

6004. And when Kelly declined that agency, 
did you employ anybody else ? — No. 

6005. Did you employ anyone ? — No. 

6006. Did you employ anyone to do anything 
at the election? — I did not employ anyone; I 
had not much for them to do. I thought that I 
was able to do the little which was to be done. 

6007. About what time was it that Kelly re- 

fused to be employed?— I think it was some time 
in the month of January, or perhaps December — 
at the end of December or in January, as well as 
I recollect. _ . 

6008. Do you know that Mr. Sebastian N olan 
was refused entrance into that meeting to which 
you have referred?— He was, I believe, refused 
admittance at the door ; I am sure that he was, 
because I came to the door, and I found him 
and Mr. Burnspere outside. I understood that 
he was refused. 

6009. Was not he sent away from the door - 
I was not there. I could not tell you exactly 
whether he was sent away or not. When 1 came 
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down to the door I found him outside, and he was 
talking with the doorkeeper. 

6010. I am instructed to ask you did you, in 
person, refuse to admit him ? — Perhaps I did, at 
first, but I know that I admitted him afterwards. 
I really will not swear that I refused to admit 
him, but I delayed for some time in admitting 
him, and perhaps I may have said that 1 would 
not admit him. 

6011. Plave you the slightest doubt that you 
refused to admit that gentleman to the meeting 
(j pointing to Mr. Sebastian Nolan )? — I have no 
doubt that I admitted him to the meeting, and 1 
may have refused him admittance on his first 
coming to the door ; I will not swear that I did 
not, but I know tliat I admitted him afterwards, 
and that he was in the meeting. 

6012. What was the interval of time, between 
the time of your refusing the admittance of that 
gentleman to the meeting, and the time when 
you admitted him? — Perhaps half an hour, as 
well as I recollect. There was a crowd at the 
door for some time, and I heard that there was a 
great number of people pushing into the room, 
and as it was a private meeting, I went down to 
see that only the people came in who had got 
tickets, or at least, who had got invitations. 

6013. Did not Mr.]Nolan say that, if you per- 
sisted in shutting him out of that meeting, he 
would make it a personal matter with you ? — I 
never heard a word of that ; I will take my oath 
solemnly' that I never heard a syllable of it; be- 
sides that, he could not have made it a personal 
matter, as I was only doing my business there, 
as secretary, and it would have been utterly 
ridiculous if he had made such a remark. 

6014. Are you not now perfectly certain that 
you refused, at. first, to admit him ? — I remember 
that I delayed admitting him : that is all 1 recol- 
lect. 

6015. Will you look at this general circular 
of Sir Thomas Burke’s ? Did you see it at the 
meeting (handint/ the same to Witness )? — I think 
that I saw it in the street, and at the doorway, 
and I dare say that I saw it at the meeting, too. 

6016. And did you not see several copies of 


6017. And did not you see that Lord Clauri- 
carde read it? — I suppose that Lord Clanricardc 
read it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

6018. As I understand you, that meeting ou 
the 5th of December was quite a casual meet- 
ing ? — It was ; some of the people came into the 
office, and they began talking about the election. 

6019. Was it the business of the fair that 
brought the gentlemen there ? — It was. 

6020. And there they talked amongst them- 
selves, and I suppose that you talked among 
yourselves, as to the previous election meetings ? 
—Yes. 

6021. And that the laity had not been con- 
sulted at all ? — Yes. 

6022. That the clergy had espoused the cause 
of Captain Nolan, without any consultation with 
the gentry of the country? — Yes. 

6023. And you said that you would have your 
own meeting ? — Yes. 

6024. Would it be a correct thing to say that 
the genti y adopted the person selected by Lord 
Clanricardc, or, that Lord Clanricarde left it to 
them to select, and went with them? — Lord 
Clanricarde left it to the gentry to select ; in 
fact, I wrote down what lie said at the time. 


6025. It is not at all necessary to have that 
He left it to the gentry to select? — Yes, and he 
said that the gentry of the county had supported 
his family so long, that not having any particular 
interest in any of the candidates, he would like 
to support anyone whom the country gentlemen 
brought forward and supported. 

6026. As far as your own personal action 
went, and as far as you know of the minds of 
those who were associated with you in the mat- 
ter, was the selection of Captain Trench a free 
and independent selection of the people of the 
country, Catholic and Protestant, independently 
of any influence of Lord Clanricarde? — Yes 
perfectly. I think Lord Clanricarde was luke- 
warm in the matter; he said, himself, that he 
had no great intei’est in the election, and that he 
merely' gave his support to the choice of the gen- 
try of the country. 

6027. You have been subpoenaed on the other 
side, and brought all the way from Brighton ?— 
Yes. 

6028. Are you aware of any coercion, or un- 
fair pressure, brought to bear on any tenant, to 
induce him to vote, or to refrain from voting, as 
regards Captain Trench ? — I am not. 

6029. Had you anything to do with such con- 
duct yourself; had you anything to do with 
coercing any tenant, either to go to the poll, or 
to stay away from the poll ? — No, in no way did 
I coerce them to do it. 

6030. Do you recollect, as matters proceeded, 
and as the agitation over the county progressed, 
whether there was any difficulty felt as to con- 
tinuing the contest ; was there any suggestion as 
to withdrawing from the contest at that time. As 
the election approached,do you recollectany gene- 
ral feeling in consequence of the state of the coun- 
try, that that would be judicious ; did anybody 
suggest it? — I believe that it was suggested, but 
it was not at all the general feeling ; the general 
feeling was, that the contest should be continued 
to the end. 

6031. Was there a general feeling among the 
gentry, with whom you and your friends were 
associated, that there was great terror. 

Mr. Macdono'jh objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Kcoyh overruled the ques- 
tion. 

6032. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.^ Was there a 
resolution suggested ; have you it in writing, in 
your pocket? — I have. 

6033. Did you sec anybody else, to your 
knowledge', ever threaten any temporal loss to 
any man for voting, or refraining from voting, 
upon this election ? — I did not threaten any one, 
nor did I hear anyone threatened. 

6034. Mr Justice KeoghA When you were 
speaking of the Clanricarde banner, and the olive 
branch, and the standard-bearer, and all that 
soil; of thing, was it figurative, or was there any 
banner ? — It was completely figurative ; I really 
regarded it completely as a joke. 1 think that 
Mr. Macdonogh understood it as such. 

6035. Mr. Macdonof/h.'] When you told me that 
in 1859 you fought under the Clanricarde banner, 
did not you tell me it was a figure of speech?— 
Yes. 

603.6. Mr. Justice Keoz/h.’] There was nothing 
like a banner hoisted? — No ; it would have been 
very hard to carry a banner at any meeting that 1 
was at 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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6037. Do you recollect the Sunday that you 
went to. the service at Escar instead of to your 
usual place, of worship ? — Yes. 

6038. Did you speak to Father Pelly on that 
day in reference to the coming election ? — Y es ; 
two or three times. 

6039. Had you known from himself at all prior 
to that day as to any statement which he was 
about to make from the altar ? — Yes ; he said he 
was going to speak ; that he should read out the 
resolutions, and that he intended to say a few 
words. 

6040. Do you recollect whether you then made 
any observation as to absenting yourself from 
that church on that day, and going to a different 
one ? — No ; I do not think I said so to him. 

6041. On the point of fact, on the Sunday 
that you expected it you went to the Escar 
church ? — Y es. 

6042. On the succeeding Sunday after that, 
when you went to the Escar church, did you 
attend Divine Service where Father Pelly offi- 
ciated? — Yes: at Yillina chapel. 

6043. Do you remember bringing with you to 
the church any note or writing for Father Pelly ? 

6044. I believe that when you came to church 
you were unable to see the reverend gentleman 
himself and hand it to him with your own hand ? 
— I forget whether I handed it to him, or whether 
I left it there ; but I spoke to him. 

6045. Did you speak to him in reference to 
what you had written? — Yes. 

6046. What did you say to him then in refer- 
ence to what you had written? — I said I hoped 
that he would take it as no personal insult to 
himself, for whom we both felt the greatest 
respect, but that my husband had the strongest 
objection, and had always expressed it, to remain 
in a chapel where there was any political dis- 
course ; and further he said, that it would make 
him look like a fool if he remained in a chapel 
while his voters were desired to go in a way con- 
trary to the way in which he thought it right for 
them to go. 

6047. "Did you say anything further than that, 
or did you make any request for Father Pelly as 
to the time at which he would introduce the sub- 
ject ? — I think I said I hoped he would finish 
mass before he began to speak, which he did. 
He gave us plenty of time to get out of the 
chapel. 

6048. He told you, I believe, that lie would 
do so at the time that you were speaking to him? 
— I think he said he would finish mass before he 
began to speak. 

6049. And, in fact, the reverend gentleman did 

finish mass completely, and allowed you to with- 
draw, before you heard him make any reference 
to the election? — Yes. . 

6050. Do you recollect, in company with Cap- 
tain Daly, seeing any of his tenants who were 
voters, subsequently to that?— It was previous 
to that. 

6051. In what village was it that you met them 
first ? — The village of Ballyhara. 

6052. You were driving a little pony-phaeton 
through it ?— He was driving, and I was sitting 
in a little pony-cart. 

6053. Did you hear what his tenants said to 
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him there in reference to the condition in which 
they were placed ? — Yes. 

6054. lVhat was it they said ? — They talked 
a great deal. They expressed great willingness 
to vote with him, if he would go with them to 
the poll. There was a little demurring at the 
beginning, and one man said to me : e ‘ I mind 
nothing but the clergy : they are terrible.” And 
then he said subsequently : “ I mind nothing but 
the priest’s curse ; not that our priest has cursed 
us, or would curse us, but I hear they are di >ing 
it in other parts of the country.” I said : “ If 
you are doing what is right, you need not mind 
the priest’s curse any more than I do, and that is 
that much” (snapping her fingers). That man 
was not a voter; he was a voter’s son. 

6055. It was in the presence of the voters that 
he was speaking ? — Oh, yes. 

6056. That man’s name, I believe, was Dooley? 

— Yes. 

6057. Do you recollect his saying anything to 
you upon that occasion with respect to the cap- 
tain’s danger, or anything threatening him ? — 
Yes; while niv husband was speaking to the 
other voters, he led the pony away out of the 
lane, and when we were away he said: ‘-'I am 
not thinking of myself, I am thinking of my 
master” (or “ of the master”). “ Do not let him 
be out late at night," or “ Do not let him go out 
alone, or lie will get a knock,” or “ he may get 
a knock.” I think those were the words. 
None of his voters were in Father Pelly ’s 
parish. 

6058. In whose parish were they? — In the 
Rev. Mr. Head's. 

6059. When he said that their priests had not 
either cursed them or threatened them, that re- 
ferred to Father Head? — Yes; that he had not 
cursed them, and would not do so. 

6060. Do you recollect on any occasion getting 
a letter yourself from some unknown person? 

6061. I believe you are aware of that letter 
having been forwarded to Dublin Castle by your 
husband ? — Yes. ( The letter teas produced by an 
official from Dublin Castle, and handed to Mr. 
Murphy.) 

6062. Will you look at that, and read it, if you 
please ( handing the letter to the TFifness)? — ( After 
looking at the' letter.) It is not necessary for me 
to peruse it ; I am sure it is the same. 

6063. It is dated “ Loughrea, 12th January, 
1872.” Did it reach you through the post? — 
Yes. 

Mr. Murphy read the letter, which was as 
follows: — 

“Loughrea, January 12, 1872. 

“ Madam, — 

“ Having heard of your wonderful achieve- 
ments in Canvassing for votes amongst your 
tenantry, I sought you at the meeting of yester- 
day to congratulate you on your truly Catholic 
principles, and on the very ladylike manner in 
which vou tried to purchase the consciences ot a 
down-trodden peasantry. Has the honourable 
secretary divided the dirty work with you? or 
does he fear Rory, whose patience is almost ex- 
hausted, and whose gallantry, I fear, will scarcely 
prevent him from punishing even a lady, when, 
1 y 3 llke 
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like your ladyship, she forgets what is due to her 
country and her faith. ’ 

“ Beware of him, Madam, and rest assured 
that your present position is an unenviable one. 
As the wife of a renegade, and sister-in-law of a 
recreant Scottish old baronet, it is meet that you, 
too, should become notorious ; you should have 
come to the ‘ genteel meeting,’ where your elo- 
quence would have had full scope, and be more 
appreciated than, I fear, it has been by your wily 
tenantry, who are ‘ of their own opinion still 
but treat them gently, and on the polling-day I 
would humbly suggest that you lead them sepa- 
rately by the nose ■, but as nature may have cur- 
tailed them in that feature, you might prevail on 
the honourable secretary to lend his to each in 
their turn. — One who feels ashamed of you.” 

6064. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] Had 
you received that previous to the day winch you 
mentioned on which you spoke to the tenants in 
this village ? — Oh, no ; subsequently. 

6065. How many days subsequently to that 
did you receive this letter ? — 1 cannot tell ; it 
might have been a week, it might have been less. 

6066. Were you present at any subsequent 
interview to the one of which you have told us 
in this village, between Captain Daly and his 
tenants? — Yes; on the eve of the poll we drove 
to see some voters, and they said we could not 
ask them to vote for Captain Trench then : that 
the state of the country was dreadful, for some 
of them said they had pigs to sell that they 
ought to have sold five weeks before, and that 
they were afraid to go to market ; and one man 
said : — “ In Athenry the other day, I had to 
declare that I was Mrs. Galway’s tenant to get 
out safely. I was afraid to declare that I was 
Captain Daly’s tenant, since he has been known 
to be such a warm -supporter of Captain Trench.” 

6067. He said that he was obliged to state 
that he was a tenant of Mrs. Galway’s in order 
to escape with safety ? — Yes ; from Athenry. 

6068. Do you recollect any person who had 
not a vote interfering that day, and making any 
observation ? — No ; that was on a former occasion. 
While we were speaking to the tenantry and 
they were telling us the nonsense, how much 
they admired my husband and loved him, and 
would throw themselves into a bog-hole for him, 
and all that, a non-voter came up. They were 
promising to vote with us for Captain Trench, 
and this man came up and said, “ If I had a vote 
I would give it to Captain Nolan.” I got very 
much annoyed, because I knew the non-electors 
had been appealed to. I said, fC In that case, if 
you had a vote, my advice to your landlord 
would be to treat you as Captain Nolan treats 
liis tenants.” 

6069. You suggested that he should have the 
full benefit of his patronage? — Yes; since he 
admired it so much. I meant that my husband 
might imitate his example with regard to the 
man. I suppose that is what I meant. I was 
angry at the moment, and spoke on impulse. 

6070. Were those occasions which you have 
mentioned to us the only ones on which you had 
any interview with the voters, tenants on Captain 
Daly’s estates ? — I had a letter on one occasion 
from my husband to a man whom he had asked 
to act as his agent, and I read the letter out to 
the man. My husband was away at the time. 

6071. Was that a man named Kelly? — That 
was a man named Kelly. 

6072. Do you recollect what observation he 


made upon your reading the letter? — “ Whatever 
we might do to vote for Captain Trench we could 
not take employ from you, we should not be safe 
in doing so.” 

6073. Do you recollect seeing the letter to 
which Captain Daly so referred, written by a 
tenant named Curley ? — Yes. 

6074. Were you present when Captain Daly 
gave his recollection as to that? — Yes. 

6075. Does that accord with your recollection? 
— Yes, that exactly coincides with my recollec- 
tion ; that he was sorry lie had not seen him on 
the day that he went to Kosford ; that Mr. Daly 
could not be aware of the state of the country, 
or lie would not expect his tenants to vote for 
Captain Trench ; and in conclusion, he said, if 
they voted for Captain Trench (which we under- 
stood they would do), he would go with them. 

• 6076. Do you recollect as to his stating any 
further why they could not safely vote for 
Captain Trench? — I forget what reasons he 
gave ; the state of the country, I think. “ You 
cannot be aware of the state of the country,” or 
something like that. 

6077. Do you recollect any old man on the 

estate coming to you at. any time and speaking 
to you with reference to the election, stating 
something similar to what you said that Dooley 
stated to you in the village? — I think on the eve 
of the poll, the miller’s son, talking to us when 
we were both together 

6078. Mr . Macdonoyli.~\ Was he a voter? — No. 

6079. Mr. Murphy. ] Was he giving you any 
warning or caution ? — That my husband was in 
danger. 

6080. Yes ; was it anything of that nature? 
— The only thing was this: I drove through 
Loughrea on the day of Captain Nolan’s meeting 
in Loughrea. There was a crowd opposite Taylor’s 
Hotel, where my husband stopped to order a car 
to go into Galway to the train that night, and a 
man put his head into the carriage (Mr. Blake, 

I think, was with us also), anil said, “ I wish you 
safe home, anyhow.” He said that just as the 
carriage went, “ I wish you sale home, anyhow.” 

6081. Did the man that called on you on the 
evening preceding the polling use any expressions, 
either putting you on your guard or anything of 
the kind ? — No ; the man called upon me. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mac.Dcrmot. 

6082. Will you tell me, if you please, at what 
time you received this letter? It is dated the 
12th of January? — I should think I received it 
the following morning. 

6083. You say that the tenants said to you 

that although their priest would not curse them, 
or did not curse them ?— One man said that. 

6084. In the presence of the others ? — The 
others were there ; they may not have been 
listening. 

6085. However, one man said to you that they 
had no apprehensions from their own priest, hut 
they heard that other priests would be more un- 
scrupulous ? — That they had been doing it in 
other parts of the country. 

6086. That they heard so ? — Yes. 

6087. Of course you are aware that that was 
only a statement ? — It could have been nothing 
but a statement, I suppose. 

6088. I think he said that Curley was the per- 
son who wrote the letter to your husband, repre- 
senting the danger to arise from the state ox the 
country V— Yea. 
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60S9. Is he not the same Curley who has a other a more fitting word to express what I Lady 
farm from Captain Blakeney ? — I believe he is. meant. Anne Deity, 

but I have never seen the man to my knowledge. 6109. Having regard to the objections which 

I may have seen him. they had raised, and to the fact that Captain 10 April 

6090. Were you here yesterday, when Cap- Daly so successfully removed their objections. 1871s 

tain Blakeney’s tenant proved that a similar and convinced them of what they ought to do, 

letter, written by him to Captain Blakeney, was do you not think that you would be sale in say- 

an excuse to free them from any disturbance on ing, without going too far, that lie was pressing 

the part of the landlord ? — I do not know that it his tenants to vote with him ? — I might be safe 

was a similar letter, and they could not have in saying many things, but I prefer adhering to i 

known that it was a similar letter. __ my own expression to adopting yours. 

609 1 . Wei'e you in court at the time ? — Yes. 6110. Any expression of mine would he much 

6092. Do you know Father Pellv very well ? inferior to any of yours, but I have a right to ask 

— Very well. you, and I believe it to be my duty to ask you, 

6093. And you said that he was a man of ad- whether you considered that your husband, hav- 

mirable and excellent character?— A man of ex- ing regard to all that you have told us, was 


celient character, and not likely to do anything 
wrong. 

6094. You say that upon one occasion your 
tenants were bestowing great praise upon your 
husband ? — Yes. 

6095. Speaking nonsense, you say ; I do not 
call it nonsense, but you called it so ? — I thought 
it nonsense repeating it ; that is what I meant. 

6096. Do you not think that they were ex- 
tremely anxious at the time to conciliate your 
husband’s good feeling towards them ? — There 
was no necessity to conciliate it ; they had it. 

6097. Do you not think that their bestowing 
upon him this great praise showed that they 
were anxious to conciliate his good feeling to- 
wards them ? — I really do not know what was 
passing in their minds. 

6098. We have had opinions as to their fears ? 
— They expressed their fears to me, and they 
were expressing their admiration for my hus- 
band. 

6099. And you considered it great nonsense at 
that time? — No; I said that I thought it was 
nonsense my repeating it here. I was glad that 
they felt so to him. 

6100. Why do you think that they selected 
that particular occasion to express it? — He was 
asking them to vote with him. 

6101. Pressing them to vote with him? — He 
was asking them ; I did not say pressing them. 

6102. Would you say that he was pressing 
them? — I repeat what I said; he was asking 
them. 

6103. I am sure he was asking them, but 
could you safely say that he was pressing them ? 
— I think he answered all their objections in a 
way that convinced them that they ought to go 
with him. 

6104. Do you think that be was. pressing 
them? — I have answered your question m so 
many ways. 

6105. If you will say that he was or was not 
pressing them, I shall be satisfied? They de- 
murred slightly, and made objections, and one 
man talked of the priests, and another man 
talked of his fears, and another man talked ot 
Lord Clancarty’s son, and there were objections; 
but they allowed themselves to be overruled ; 
they allowed themselves to be persuaded that he 
would not recommend any one to them whom it 
was not desirable for them to vote for. 

6106. You say that some of them spoke 01 the 
priests, and some of Lord Clancarty’s son, and I 
think you say he overruled those objections . 1 
say he persuaded them. 

61 07. Did you not use the word £C overruled r 
—I did, and I corrected myself immediately. 

6108. But you did use it?-— I thought the 


pressing his tenants to vote, notwithstanding the 
objections that they raised ? — I think that he 
was explaining to tiiem why he voted, and why 
what he considered right for himself as a good 
Catholic, and in every way, was right for them- 
They talked of their religious scruples, and 
talked of Lord Clancarty’s son, and talked about 
nuns, and all that sort of tiling. 

6111. What did they say about nuns? — He 
had a sister, who was a nun. 

6112. Who had? — My husband had. 

6113. Did they say what course Lord Clan- 
carty had adopted with respect to the nuns in 
Ballinasloe? — Yes; they said that he had not 
wished them to take charge of some place: a 
workhouse, I think. 

6114. Did they say that Lord Clancarty had, 
for a number of years, excluded the nuns from 
attending at the workhouse at Ballinasloe? — I 
cannot remember exactly how they expressed it. 

6115. They spoke of the workhouse ? — Yes. 

6116. And of the exclusion of the nuns? — 
Yes. 

6117. And they reminded Captain Daly that 
his own sister was a nun ? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

6118. Without adopting my learned friend’s 
word ci pressure,” did Captain Daly, on that 
occasion, use any threat whatsoever of any kind 
to his tenants in case they would uot vote as he 
liked? — None. 

6119. Did he threaten them in any way what- 
soever? — Nothing of the sort. 

6120. Was there anything approaching to a 
threat on his part ?— Unless you consider what I 
said, a threat to a man who had no vote ; that is 
the only thing. 

6121. That was the nearest approach to a 
threat? — Yes. 

6122. But other than that, did you hear a 
threat uttered by Captain Daly ? — Nothing of the 
sort. He explained to them that he would not 
punish them ; but he asked them to believe in 
him, and to believe that, when lie represented 
Captain Trench to be a fitting member, he was 

6123. And some of them, you say, put forward 

their apprehensions of the clergy ? — Yes. _ 

6] 24. And some of them put forward their 
apprehensions of the state of the country as to 
violence?— Yes; they talked of the mob. 

6125. And others spoke of their personal 

grounds of objection?— Yes. 

6126. Personal, I mean, as to Captain Trench . 
—Not as to Captain Trench; they never said 
anything personal against him. 

y 4. 6127. But 
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6127. But so far as it might' affect them as 
to anything that they might have heard with 
reference to my Lord Clancarty. Did Captain 
Daly do anything more whatever on that occasion 


than endeavour, by the reasons which he put 
forward, to show them that those objections were 
not well-founded ? — He did nothing more. 

[The "Witness withdrew. 


Mr. George Morris sworn ; Examined by Mr. Perm. 


Mr. 

G. Morris. 


6128. I believe that you are a voter for this 
county ? — I am. 

6129. And also an agent for several properties ? 
—Yes. 

6130. And a receiver under the Court of 
Chancery ? — Yes. 

6131. Do you remember, in January last, 
about the 18t.h or 19th of January, going, in 
company with another gentleman, to Kinvara? — 
Yes. 

6132. Did you call upon any voter in the 
neighbourhood of Kinvara for the purpose of 
canvassing ? — I did, accompanied by the other 
gentleman; to canvass for votes for Captain 
Trench. 

6133. I believe that. Captain Blake Foster 
was the other gentleman ? — Yes. 

6134. Will you give me a little narrative, in 
your own words, of what took place on that day ? 
— Captain Foster and I proceeded from Galway 
on a car. We arrived in Kinvara, I think, about 
11 o’clock in the day, and we left the car there, 
and got a fresh horse and car. We went out to 
the country parts, where the voters lived; and we 
went, I think, to most of their houses, and we 
canvassed their votes. The days were very short 
at the time ; and we spent the greater part of 
the day asking the tenants to vote. A consider- 
able portion of the time, I think it right to say, 
was spent in conversation with the tenants, upon 
many subjects; and several of the ‘tenants in- 
sisted that we should take a drink in their 
houses, as we paid them a visit, and so on. And 
when we were coming back to the town or village 
of Kinvara, as you might call it, we were in- 
formed — I believe by the desire or request of the 
serjeant of police ; but, at all events, a gentle- 
man did inform us — that if we went into Kin- 
vara our lives would not be safe ; that an organ- 
ised mob had been got up during the day, in 
consequence of our having presumed to ask the 
tenants to vote for Captain Trench. Captain 
Foster asked me : “What are you going to do?” 
I said, “ Well, if I was to lose my life, I never 
was afraid yet. I will go into Kinvara.” We 
proceeded into Kinvara; and, as we were going 
into the town, a mob of, say about 200 (but out 
of the 200, I think, about 150 were boys and 
girls of from 9 to 15 years of age), were all 
shouting in a most violent manner, and some of 
them were beating kettles with sticks. It was 
almost the most uproarious proceeding that I 
ever witnessed in my life. We proceeded down 
the town a little. I had a large umbrella, and I 
thought it prudent to keep my umbrella between 
my face and the mob ; and when we got a little 
further through the town, they commenced pelt- 
ing mud. We desired the man to pull up at a 
house kept by Mr. Faby, which is called an 
hotel, and which is also used as th.e post office. 
Captain Foster and I jumped off the car as 
quickly as ever we could, and we ducked our 
heads, and got into the house as quickly as pos- 
sible. As we were going in there were several 
stones pelted ; none of them struck me. Either 


I sent for the serjeant of police, or he came up, 

I do not know which, and I spoke to him about 
the state of the town. Up to that time I had 
been vain enough to think that l was very popu- 
lar in that district ; and I said I was quite sur- 
prised at such an attempt being made to prevent 
a man from legitimately canvassing the tenants 
or any persons to vote for Captain Trench. He 
said that he would go out and try what he could 
do ; that he had only two or three policemen in 
the town. At all events, those people paraded 
the town, and kept shouting and huzzaing, and 
they used to come to the window and use 
threats; “ Your life is not safe if you come out” ; 

“ You dog, we will have your life ” ; “ You 

S er,” and such expressions as that ; and the 
ot of it was, that Captain Foster and I were 
kept prisoners there until, I think, 11 or 12 
o’clock at night. 1 think it right to say, that a 
reverend gentleman in the town was giving drink 
to the mob. I do not know whether he was so or 
not. I was informed that the Kev. Mr. Forde had 
given drink to the mob. I do not know whether 
it was so. I merely say so to give him an oppor- 
tunity of clearing his character. 

6135. Mi 1 . Macdonogh.] I do not understand 
you to say that it was a voter who told you this? 
— Well, I do not think it was a voter who told 
me ; but more than one told me, both at the 
time and since. 

6136. Mr. Persse .] Had the mob the appear- 
ance of having taken drink ? — Later on I think 
they had. They became more violent as we 
were kept prisoners there. 

6137. At what o’clock did you get released 
from this state of bondage ? -- 1 think I got back 
to Galway about one or two o’clock, and I sup- 
pose that it takes about two hours from Kinvara 
to Galway. We took very good care to remain 
there until the mob had been tired out, and had 
gone to bed. 

8138. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] On what day was 
this? — It was on cither the 18th or the 19th of 
J anuary, I forget which. 

6139. What was the day of the election? — 
The 3rd or 4th of February, I think. 

6140. Mr. Pcr-we.] Do you recollect some time 
revious to the election, in the month of Decem- 
er, canvassing some voters at Gurtnamona? — 
Yes ; on the 26th of December. 

6141. Did they promise you to vote for Cap- 
tain Trench ? — They expressed the greatest 
pleasure in voting for Captain Trench, and 
stated that, so far from having any feeling to- 
wards Captain Trench, they had, in 1859, re- 
corded their vote for Lord Dunlo. My reply to 
that was this : 11 Lord Dunlo was too extreme 
for me. I did not support him.” 

6142. A short time subsequent to that visit, 
did you hear anything of what is called a 
station ” having been held at Gurtnamona ?— I 

did. 

6143. Subsequently to that station having 
been held, did you receive any communication 
as to the voters having changed their intention 
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of voting? — I received a letter, which I have 
looked for and cannot find. 

6144. What was the substance of it? — The 
letter was from a man of the name of Kenny. 
He is not a voter, but his brother is. It is also 
right to say that he is my bailiff over the pro- 
perty. 

6145. Will you tell me the substance of it? 

Mr. Macdonoffh objected to the question. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh allowed the objection. 

6146. Mr. Persse (to the Witness). Had you 
any subsequent interview with the Gurtnamona 
tenants? — Not alter the receipt of that letter. 

I thought it useless. 

6147. Were you aware of how they voted 
afterwards ? — I belive they all voted for Captain 
Nolan. 

6148. Do you remember about the 15th or 
16th of January canvassing a voter of the name 
of Cannon ? — I do. 

6149. Did Cannon express any fear, or give 
his reason for entertaining any fear of voting at 
the approaching election ? — Cannon lived on an 
estate where there were, I think, either nine or 
ten other voters, over which I am neither agent 
nor receiver. I am trustee to the estate for the 
benefit of my nephews. I was asked to ask 
those tenants to vote for Captain Trench, not by 
Captain Trench, nor did I go voluntarily, and I 
proceeded to ask those tenants about the middle 
of January to vote for Captain Trench. There 
is a property in the neighbourhood which 
is owned by a very near relative of mine, on 
which there are two voters, and those two had 

P reviously promised me to vote for Captain 
'rench. I understood that one of them died 
from congestion of the lungs, but he died very 
shortly afterwards. 

6150. What was his name?— John Daly. He 
died just about this time, and Daly, previous to 
his death, had told me that there had been great 
ressure brought to bear upon him not to keep 
is promise and not to vote. When I was can- 
vassing this tenant, I remember Cannon in par- 
ticular saying, “ Oh, sure, you do not want us to 
vote for Captain Trench ? Look at the fate of 
John Daly, your own tenant,” as they were 
pleased to’ call him. I said, “ You do not mean 
to say that he died because he promised me to 
vote for Captain Trench ?” and, as well as I 
remember, the exact words which he used were, 
“ Well, the priest said he would never vote for 
Captain Trench, and he is dead.” 

6151. Do you remember canvassing a voter of 
the name of John Roland ? — I do, on the same 
estate. 

6152. Did John Roland express any fear of 
voting? — He did. 

6153. What did he say?— He stated to me 
that if he voted for Captain Trench, he would be 
started like a hare from the chapel door, and that 
the congregation would be started as hounds to 
hunt him. 

6154. What did he say would happen if he 
voted against Captain Nolan, or if be voted 
against Father Kemmy ? — I am not exactly sure. 
I would not like to swear whether he said that 
the priest said it or not. 

6155. Do you know the parish in which this 
John Roland lives ?— I know that he lives in 
the parish of Kilchreese. 

6156. Do you know who is the priest of that 
parish ?— The Rev. Mr. Kemmy. 

241—1. 


6157. Do you know a voter of the name ot 
Murphy ? — Yes. 

6158. Did you canvass Murphy? — I can- 
vassed Murphy ; in that village there were two 
voters, I think; another man of the name of 
Roland — Stephen Roland — and John Murphy. 

6159. What did John Murphy say ? — They 
both expressed the greatest desire to come and 
oblige me, and I had known them personally, 
every one of them. They both expressed the 
greatest wish to come with me, but both dis- 
tinctly stated that they were afraid. All the 
tenants on that place, in fact, volunteered to say 
that they did not intend to vote at all. They 
said, “ W e have made up our minds.” 

6160. Did Murphy tell you that the priest had 
told him anything which induced him not to 
vote ? — As well as I remember, the expression 
which Murphy used was this: he said that the 
priest had told him he knew me personally for a 
long time, and that he was quite sure that I 
would not do him any harm or injury if he would 
refrain from voting for Captain Trench, disobl iging 
me on this occasion, and that it was much better 
for him to incur my displeasure than anyone 
else’s. That is as well as I recollect the words. 

6161. Did the priest say anything at all about 
his religion? — Yes, the great bulk of them told 
me that it was a question of their religion, and 
that they had been told so. 

6162. You say that you canvassed Stephen 
Roland ? — Yes. 

6163. Did he express any wish or anxiety to 
vote for Captain Nolan : did he say anything 
about Captain Nolan ? — He did. 

6164. What did he say? — Stephen Roland 
stated to me, I can almost say that he volunteered 
to state to me, that from the character which 
he had heard of Captain Nolan as a landlord, 
he would as soon vote for the devil, as well as I 
remember, as for him. 

6165. But notwithstanding that prediliction 
against Captain Nolan, was he going to vote at 
all? — He stated to me, and volunteered the 
statement, that under the present circumstances, 
they thought it safer and more prudent to re- 
main at home. 

6166. Why did they think it more prudent 
and safer to remain at home? — I am satisfied in 
my own mind that it was from fear. 

6167. Did they state why they thought it 
more prudent not to vote? — They stated that 
they were in dread and fear of their lives, dis- 
tinctlv. I think I offered that they should come 
into my house the evening before the election, 
and go in quietly to the poll ; and they stated in 
reply, that it was not so much that, but that they 
would be marked men, and that they would be 
afraid afterwards of the mark. 

6168. Did you canvass some voters in the 
neighbourhood of Spiddal? — Yes. 

6169. Did they promise you to vote for Cap- 
tain Trench? — They promised me to Vote for 
Captain Trench, distinctly. 

6170. I believe that you yourself proceeded 
to vote at Oughterard ? — I proceeded the even- 
ing before the poll from this to Spiddal in order 
to accompany the Spiddal voters, as they call 
them, to the Oughterard poll, as I thought, up 
to my going to Spiddal, that those men would 
have gone with me. 

6171. Did you start the next morning with 
any tenants who were voters, to the poll at 
Oughterard ?— I arrived at Spiddal the evening 
before the poll, and two or three of the voters 

Z who 
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Mr. who were tenants, came down; and they were 

G, Mort is, dreadfully afraid, and said they could not pos- 

sibly go with me the next day, and they made 

10 April exactly similar statements as to the dread and 

1872. fear they were in. My answer was this : “ Some 
of them stated that I would he murdered myself 
if I went, and advised me strongly not to go.” I 
replied to them, to give them some kind of 
courage, “ Well, I hope if anybody is murdered, 
I will be the person, and that none of you will 
be injured. I will start from here at half-past 
six in the morning, and any voter who will come 
with me I shall feel greatly obliged to.” The 
next morning I started ; I forget whether there 
were three or four voters who turned up, and 
came with me. Some of the people in the vil- 
lage of Spiddal said it was a great shame the 
way that I had been treated, and I think five or 
six non-voters volunteered to go up as a kind of 
escort, and said that wherever I went, they 
would go and escort me. 

6172. You started from Spiddal r — I started 
from Spiddal to go to Oughterard. 

6173. On your way to Oughterard did you en- 
counter any obstruction? — About a mile or a 
mile and a half out of Spiddal, I was sitting on 
the first car, we were going down a hill, and just 

' at the hollow of it, a very extraordinary place, 
there was a large dyke ; in fact, the road had 
been cut right across, in the middle of a bog. It 
was cut in such a way as that when the horse 
and car would be driving down the hill — really, 
I think it was a wonder we saw it until we 
tumbled into it. 

6174. You got to Oughterard? — We all 
stripped, I might say, or took off our coats, and 
got the horses across and dragged the car across, 
and proceeded to Oughterard. 

6175. How many voters reached Oughterard 
in company with you ? — I think it was either 
those three or four. 

6176. When you got to Oughterard, were you 
able to go to the poll at once ? — W e had an 

* escort, or I do not think we would. 

6177. Of what did that escort consist? — We 
had some of the Lancers, I think, at all events 
cavalry of some kind. 

6178. Can you give a description of the state 
of Oughterard on that occasion ? — Most violent. 
I think it would be almost impossible for it to be 
worse ; it was not quite so bad when I came in. 
I came in a little early, but it was growing worse 
every moment afterwards. 

6179. Did you witness Sir Arthur Guinness 
coming up with his voters to the poll? — I 
witnessed the scene as described by Sir Arthur 
Guinness here. I was looking at it. 

6180. Did he overstate the circumstances in 
any way ? — No, certainly not. I think he gave 
a perfect description. 

6181. Did you see a man of the name of King 
upon that occasion ? — Y es, I saw two or three re- 
spectable men (I think one of them was the owner 
of property, they were very large farmers) walk- 
ing down together to vote. I knew them, and 
shook hands, and I turned back to the Court 
House with them, and they voted. The moment 
they voted, the word was passed out of the Court 
House, from one person to another, that they 
were “ Trenchites.” As well as I recollect, that 
was the expression. I walked up and attempted 
to go up to the hotel with King, when they saw, 

I think, his name was John King, or Pat King 
{but it is immaterial — one of them), they com- 


menced throwing stones, and I saw him struck 
on the head and very badly cut. I think he ran 
and I thought it _ more prudent to walk fast to’ 
say the least of it, and I disappeared. ’ 

6182 I believe you attended what is called the 
Loughrea meeting ? — I. attended the Louohrea 
meeting; not Captain Nolan’s Loughrea meeting. 

6183. But what is called the landlord’s meet- 
ing? — Yes. 

6184. Were you aware that previous to that 
meeting a good deal of dissatisfaction existed 
among the Catholic laity with reference to the 
meetings of priests and bishops at Clifden, Tuam 
Gort, and elsewhere? — I believe there was a 
very great feeling aroused to that effect, but it 
was particularly and peculiarly strong in my 
bosom, I might say. 

6185. Had you heard anything before that 
meeting of Mr. Sebastian Nolan’s threats?— 
I heard Mr. Kelly swearing to it here, and I 
have heard the language used by Mr. Sebastian 
.Nolan generally talked of. Language such as 
Mr. Kelly described. Mr. Sebastian Nolan 
never apoke to me on the subject of the election 
at all, but I heard it generally spoken of amongst 
the gentry. 

6186. Were you at what was called the meet- 
ing on the fair day at Loughrea ? — No, I was not 
at the meeting. I met Captain Daly in the 
street. It was the fair day, and he asked me 
what my opinions were, I think. He seemed to 
be going about there to know what the opinions 
of the people were. I told him, and I said, “It 
is not necessary for me to go in.” 

6187. Further than that had you anything 
whatever to esiy to the getting up of what is 
called the “ Loughrea Landlord’s Meeting ? ” — 
Nothing on earth. Until one o’clock the day 
before the meeting,}! did not intend to go to 
that meeting. 

6188. Do yon remember the nomination day 
here on the 3rd February last? — Yes, I remem- 
ber it. 

6189. Were you in Captain Trench’s box on 
that day ? — I was. 

6 1 90. Did you assist or did you hear anybody 
get up the Kentish fire when his Holiness, the 
Pope’s, name was introduced ? — At no time during 
the proceedings on the nomination day do I re- 
member anything approaching Kentish fire from 
Captain Trench’s box, and as far as I can swear, 
it did not occur. 

6191. Were you here subsequently on the 
declaration of the poll? — No, I was not at the 
declaration of the poll. 

6192. In reference to another matter you have 
told us that you are an official under the High 
Court of Chancery in Ireland ? — Yes, I am an 
extensive Receiver. 

6193. A statement was made as I will read it 
out to you. I wish to know whether it is true or 
not : “ Mr. George Morris has not hesitated to 
compromise, in the eyes of the people, the High 
Court of Chancery and the character of the first 
Catholic Lord Chancellor.” Did you ever com- 
promise the High Court of Chancery or the cha- 
racter of the Lord Chancellor. Then there are 
“ Three cheers for the Lord Chancellor.” I sup- 
pose you had no objection to that as an official of 
the court. “ Mr. George Morris, setting not only 
the Constitution but the law at defiance, has 
actually used the influence which he has derived 
from his appointment by the .Lord Chancellor, to 
influence, and I might almost say, to coerce 

tenants 
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tenants to vote against their consciences, and their 
inclinations.” Did you ever use that influence, 
or any influence, to coerce tenanis to vote against 
their consciences and inclinations'-' — Neither as 
Receiver, nor agent, nor private individual. 

6194. “ Even in properties where the next of 
kin to the landlord himself, under the protection 
of the Court of Chancery, were in my favour, 
where Mr. Morris had no influence whatever, 
save such as he derived from his official appoint- 
ment by the Lord Chancellor, he has not hesi- 
tated to use the Chancellor’s influence in direct 
opposition to the wishes of the next of kin, and 
the feelings of the tenantry.” Did you ever use 
the Chancellor’s influence in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the next of kin, and the feelings of 
the tenantry? — I never presumed to use the Lord 
Chancellor’s influence in any shape or form. 

6195. Or as Receiver ? — Never. I never men- 
tioned his name, nor any of his officers. 

6196. Is there any foundation for that from 
the beginning to the end ? — Certainly not. 

6197. In consequence of a speech of Captain 
Nolan’s did any correspondence take place be- 
tween you and him ? — Yes, that speech to which 
you refer. 

6198. Do you produce a letter dated the 5th 

February, 1872, addressed by Mr. George 
Moms 

Mr. Mucdouogk objected that the private 
disagreement between these two gentlemen 
was not a matter which ought to be inquired 
into in this case. 

Mr. Justice Keogh agreed that if this 
matter were anything private, it was not 
desirable that it should be gone into. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong stated that it was 
not anything private, but a public corres- 
pondence on a matter connected with the 
election, that it was pending the election 
and before the polling day. 

6199. Mr. Peme.] “Well Park, Galway, 3rd 
February, 1872. Sir,— My attention has just 
been called to a report of a speech in the' Weekly 
News’ of this day, purporting to have been de- 
livered by you at Milltown, in this county. I 
enclose the extract for your perusal, and I re- 
quest you will inform me whether you avow it 
or not. — I am, Sir, your obedient servant, George 
Morris .” Then the reply to that is dated 
“ Ballinderry, Tuam, 3rd February. Sir, — I 
have made twelve speeches in this election. Any 
one finding fault with these, or with any portion 
of these, must use his own judgment regarding 
the accuracy of the report. — I have the honour 
to be, obediently yours, J. P. Nolan." The next 
letter is dated “Well Park, Galway, 5th Feb- 
ruary, 1872. Sir,— I have to acknowledge your 
evasive reply to my letter. The number or gene- 
ral character of your speeches is to me a matter 
of perfect indifference, and I must decline the 
severe task of becoming censor of them. You 
are reported in the ‘ Weekly News’ (and, I find, 
also in the c Nation’), as introducing my name 
into one of your twelve speeches, accompanied by 
observations I now brand as false and libellous. 
The only materials I have to draw any inference 
from as to the accuracy of the report are that I 
believe the proprietor of both those journals was 
one of your arbitrators on your Port-a-Carron 
award. The high sense of honour which is cha- 
racteristic of the military profession must, I hope, 
prevent any member of it from attempting to 
escape the responsibility of his words. I must, 
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therefore require you to inform me whether you 
avow or disavow the report of your speech re- 
ferring to me, contained in the newspaper of your 
friend. — I am, Sir, your obedient servant, George 
Morris .” The next letter is dated “ Ballinderry, 
Tuam, 7th February, 1872. Sir, — In reply to 
your letter of the 5th, I beg to remind you that 
you forwarded me a letter on the 3rd, to which 
you requested an answer by return of the bearer, 
a request with which I complied. I have now 
more leisure than I enjoyed on the nomination 
day, and will answer your last favour at greater 
length. Both your letters appear to me to be 
written with a double object ; but although this 
method is not generally considered to impart a 
high tone to correspondence, I will not now com- 
ment upon it. With reference to the twelve 
speeches I have made in the late contest, I have 
no desire or intention to test in every case the 
accuracy of the reports given upon them ; and 
before I take trouble in this particular instance, 
you must inform me of vour object in making 
those inquiries. If you desire to institute legal 
proceedings (and a portion of your letter reads as 
if drawn up by a member of the legal profession ), 
in that case I decline to take the trouble of in- 
vestigating the exact phraseology I employed at 
any meeting. If, on the other hand, you declare 
that your object is not -litigation, I will use all 
pains to make quite sure of knowing exactly 
what I did say, and I will give you that informa- 
tion. Now, as to your letter of the 5th, you state 
therein that my reply of the 3rd tvas evasive. It 
was not evasive. You state, and you wish me 
to allow, that certain observations Avere false and 
libellous. These observations were neither false 
nor libellous. As to your encomiums on the mili- 
tary profession, and your statement that a gentle- 
man owning a newspaper is my friend, although 
this portion of your letter is true, it is not new. 

I have the honour to be your obedient servant, 
J. P. Nolan." 1 The next letter is dated “ Carren, 
Crauglvwell, 10th February, 1872. Sir, — Your 
letter tvas forwarded to me here. I repeat, your 
first letter Avas most evasive ; it did not give any 
reply to the question I asked you ; and I have 
noAV to add that your last rambling letter is 
equally eA-asive. I may not have inherited any 
legal training ; in that respect you have an ad- 
vantage over me : but as a country gentleman, I 
thought an officer would, in the spirit of his pro- 
fession, be ready at once to avoAV or retract his 
language. But the military profession, like every 
other, must uoav and again contain a SAA-aggerer. 
Further correspondence with an indh-idual Avhose 
sole anxiety seems to be to screen himselt from 
the possible consequences of his words, Avould be 
worse than useless. I therefore ooav conclude it 
with this intimation, that I have given directions 
for proceedings against your friend in conse- 
quence of your shirking.—’ I am. Sir, your obedient 
servant, ' Geo rge Morris .” Is that a correct report 
of the correspondence ? — Yes, it was furnished to 
the newspaper by my solicitor. 

6200. Did Captain Nolan ever make any re- 
tractation whatever of the charge contained in 
his Miltown speech ? — Never to my knowledge. 

6201. Was that charge contained in his speech 
false in substance and in fact ?— It was grossly 
false. 

6202. It was made preceding the election ? — 
A few days before it. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong called the atten- 
tion of the Court to the fact that the 

z 2 “"Weekly 
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“ Weekly News,” in which the report of the 
speech occurred to which the Witness’s at- 
tention was called, was a paper whose pro- 
prietor’s accounts had been paid in full, ac- 
cording to the Election Expense Agent’s 
return. 


Mr. Macdonogh stated that what had 
been paid for was the advertisement of the 
address. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong stated that the 
newspaper now in question was the “Weekly 
News,” and not the “ Tuam News.” 


After an Adjournment, 

Mr. George Morris, re-called ; further Examined by Mr. Persse. 


jyj r 6203. I asked you about some voters whom 

6. Morris. y ou canvassed, and I want to ask you about 

’ * another voter named Pat Farrey ; you canvassed 

a man of that name ? — Yes. 

6204. He promised to vote for Captain Trench ? 
Yes. 

6205. Tell us about it?— I had mentioned that 
the voters in that neighbourhood had come into my 
house on the evening before ; I did not see them 
afterwards; and one voter arrived on Monday 
morning (the polling, I think, was on Tuesday), at 
a very early hour, at my house, and I had an in- 
terview with him. I can fairly say that he im- 
plored me not to ask him to fulfil his promise. 

6206. Mr. Macdonogh.'] What was his name? 
— Patrick Farrey. He stated, in very strong lan- 
guage, that the state of the country round 11 him 
was so excited that he did not think that his life 
or property would be safe if he voted ; and my 
reply to him was, “ Farrey, you may do just as 
you like. By your coming here, and showing 
your inclination to fulfil your promise, I am as 
much obliged to you as if you voted.” I believe 
that the man remained at my house until the 
evening, and he went home that night and did not 
vote at all. 

6207. I believe that you are the agent over Sir 
Thomas Burke’s property ? — I am ; I have been 
since September or October. 

6208. I wish to ask you, did you at any time 
use any threat, or endeavour to coerce any voter 
or anyone on Sir Thomas Burke’s property ? — 
Never. 

6209. And did anyone to your knowledge do 
so, or did you ever hear of anyone having done 
so ? — I never heard of anybody doing it, and I do 
not believe that it was ever done. 1 believe that 
Sir Thomas Burke is incapable of doing it. 

6210. "Will you describe the general state of 
the country, according to your observation; I 
believe that you travel a great deal throughout 
the country ? — I do, both by night and by day. 

6211. Will you describe the general state of 
the country ? — As near as I can go to it, I think 
that it was quite approaching a rebellion — a 
revolution. I can describe it in no other lan- 

. guage. 

6212. Was it a rebellion against social order ? 
— I think so ; against fair play. Whenever a 
supporter, or a supposed supporter of Captain 
Trench’s appeared, he was hooted, and yelled, 
and groaned, and shouted at, and called names, 
and most unmeaning grimaces were made in his 
face. 

6213. Did that take place throughout all the 
parts of the county which you had an opportunity 
of observing ? — I think so. 

CroBB-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

6214. I believe you are the agent for a large 
number of properties in this county ? — I am. 


6215. How many ? — I could not tell the num- 
ber ; I could perhaps show nearer the rental. I 
think that the county Galway is something over 
20,000 l. a year. 

6216. With respect to a person of the name of 
Daly, I believe that you are the receiver under 
the Court of Chancery ? — In the cause of 
Daly? 

6217. Yes? — Yes; I think that the suit is a 
suit of the creditors. The property is in the 
Landed Estates Court, and about being sold. 

6218. Daly, I believe,. died in July last? — 
He died last summer. I do not know when he 
died. 

6219. Was the name of the property Kin- 
barra ? — A part of it is in Kinbarra, and a part 
in Clare, and a part of it the neighbourhood of 
Tuam, adjoining the domain of Mr. Charles 
Kelly. 

6220. Did you happen to know that Mr. 
Daly, who had died in July, had some time before 
his death promised Captain Nolan his support? 
— I do not know what Mr. Daly promised, or 
said, or did. To my knowledge, I never had a 
conversation with him in my life upon the subject 
of the election. 

6221. The tenants knew that you were re- 
ceiver under the Court of Chancery ? — I presume 
so. 

6222. You have no doubt of it? — I have no 
doubt of it ; but only for a very short period. 

6223. You had been appointed receiver shortly 
before that, at the time when you canvassed ? — I 
think about a year and a half. 

6224. Do you know that Mrs. Daly, the widow 
of Daly, the owner of the property, was strongly 
in favour of Captain Nolan? — No; anything 
which I do know from hearsay was to the con- 
trary. 

6225. The tenants knew that you were re- 
ceiver ? — I suppose so. 

6226. Will you be good enough to tell me, was 
it Mr. Blake Foster whom you took with you? 
— Captain Blake Foster. I did not take him 
with me ; he asked me to go with him. 

6227. And he accompanied you ? — Yes. 

6228. He had married a Miss Cummerford? — 
His wife and Mrs. Daly were sisters. 

6229. And they were ladies of the name of 
Cummerford? — Yes; they are joint owners of 
the Cummerford property. 

6230. Did you canvass the Lahiff property ?— 
I never asked an elector or a non-elector on the 
Lahiff estate, which is a considerable property in 
this county, and which I think has about 60 
voters on it, how he was going to vote, for this 
reason, that Mr. James Lahiff, the heir-at-law to 
the property, had intimated to me, through a 
friend, that he would vote for Captain Nolan, and 
I did not think it right to ask a voter on that 
estate, although I was receiver, to vote at the 
election. 

6231. You 
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6231. You thought that when the owner of 
the property had promised his support, the tenants 
should follow their landlord? — Whatever my 
thoughts were, I did not ask them. 

6232. Did not you think that when the owner 
of the property had promised, the tenants should 
follow suit ? — Do you wish me to tell you the 
exact, reason why I did not do it ? 

6233. You have stated a very distinct reason 
that the heir-at-law, the inheritor, having pro- 
mised Captain Nolan, you did not think it right 
to canvass his tenants ? — I wish to pay that com- 
pliment to Mr. Lahiff. 

6234. There is a property called Kircummona ? 
—Yes. 

6235. Is that under the Court of Chancery ? — 
Yes, it is now. 

6236. Are you the receiver? — Yes; and I 
have been a private agent over that estate for 14 
years. 

6237. When were you appointed receiver? — 
Some time last year. It was previous to the 
election that I was appointed receiver, the owner 
having died. 

6238. Did you canvass the tenants upon that 
property ? — Certainly. 

6239. The tenants knew that you were re- 
ceiver ? — Certainly ; they had received the legal 
notice ; 1 think that it was in October. I can fix 
the date. 

6240. Did you hear of any communication by 
Mr. Daly to the Lord Chancellor, with reference 
to your having canvassed as receiver under the 
court ? — I heard that somebody had threatened 
a complaint to the Lord Chancellor. I do not 
know who it was ; I suspected that it was some- 
body at the instance of Captain Nolan, and I 
treated it with contempt. 

6241. Did you write a letter to Mr. Brown? — 
Yes, to Mr. Bernard Brown. 

6242. Is he an agent of the property ?— Yes, 
the property under Mr. Charles Kelly. 

6243. That is the same Mr. Kelly that we 
have been speaking of ? — Y'es. 

6244. Have you from Mr. Brown, the bailiff 1 , 
that letter? — I do not think that I have the 
letter ; I think that he wrote to me that he had 
lost the letter, but that such and such was what 
the letter contained, and I believe that his copy, 
which he purported to send me back, was cor- 
rect. 

6245. What was the date of your letter to 
Mr. Brown, the bailiff?— Very shortly.before 
the election in January. 

6246. Did you desire him to read it to the 
tenants ? — I cannot remember whether that was 
in the letter, or not. 

6247. Was it after the difference between you 
and Captain Nolan, that you wrote to Mr. Brown 
to give back your letter ? — Yes ; and I have the 
letter for the purpose of instituting legal pro- 
ceedings against Captain Nolan, if I am so 
advised ; I have the letter which Mr. Brown 
sent back to me. 

6248. Do you mean that he did not return 
you your own letter, but what purported to be 
the substance of it? — My recollection of it is, 
that I wrote him two letters, and that he sent 
me back one of them, and that in the letter he 
mentioned that he had lost or mislaid the. other ; 
but that he remembered what I had written to 
him, and that he gave me a copy of it from 
memory, which he would be prepared to swear 
was my letter. 
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6249. You have the one letter which he gave 
you back, and what purports to be a copy of the 
other ? — Either I have them, or my solicitor ; I 
have not looked. I am pretty sure that the let- 
ters are in existence and procurable. 

6250. When did you canvass Farrey? — I 
think that I canvassed Farrey, it might be before 
Christmas, or after Christmas : he was one of the 
earliest; he and Daly, I think, were the two 
first. 

6251. On what property was Farrey? — The 
property of one of the nearest relatives that I 
have ; it was upon mv brother’s estate. 

6252. As I understand from you, he promised 
you to vote for Captain Trench? — On the day 
that I called at his house I did not see him him- 
self, but I saw his son ; and the word was con- 
veyed to me that there was no use in calling 
again, for that he would do anything to oblige 
me. 

6253. When did he come to you soliciting to 
be let off? — The day previous to the polling; on 
the Monday morning. 

6254. He came to your house? — Yes, a dis- 
tance of 15 miles. 

6255. How far is your house from Galway ? — 
About a mile. 

6256. Did he remain there that night? — I 
heard that he remained until towards evening; 

I heard so from my servant afterwards. I asked 
what had become of Farrey, and my servant gave 
me a description of what had become of Farrey. 

6257. Where was he when the polling was 
going on? — I should think that he had gone 
home. 

6258. He was not in your house? — I think 
not ; certainly not to my knowledge ; I was not 
at home. 

6259. You have given a general account to ray 
learned friend of the state of the country, which 
he has a little amplified: were you ever at a 
revolution ? — Never. 

6260. Were you ever at a rebellion ? — Never; 

I have seen two or three attempts at one ; I was 
never at anything approaching to it, but I have 
seen an attempt at a revolution in Ireland, and I 
do not think that it was as bad as what I wit- 
nessed in the county of Galway at this elec- 
tion. 

6261. At what revolution in Ireland were you? 
— In 1864 or 1865. 

6262. Were you living in the county Galway? 
— I think that I was in Dublin. 

6263. Did you think that the people were in 
fear of a revolution? — Very little, until this 
election. 

6264. Did you understand from Captain 
Nolan’s seconcl letter that he would give you 
every information, provided he was assured that 
you did not mean to bring an action ? — I under- 
stood it in stronger language than I like to 
say it. 

6265. I do not use strong language, but quiet 
lano'uao-e. Did you understand from that second 
letter, that he. Captain Nolan, would give you 
every information, provided he was assured that 
you did not mean to bring legal proceedings 
against him?— I will tell you exactly what I 
understood from him. 

6266. Cannot you give me “ Yes,” or “ No” ? 
— I did not ; it is right that I should explain. 
I understood that I was to give him a written 
o-uarantee, that I was to bring no legal proceed- 
ings against Captain Nolan for having used this 
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language towards me, and that then he would 
inquire into the truthfulness ol his assertion, and 
would write to me. The language which I have 
used to you is perfectly correct, and no remedy 
on earth can set the matter right, and I think 
that the letter can bear no other construction. 

6267. Was your last letter returned to you by 
Captain Nolan, with an endorsement upon it? — 
Yes, and I have it in my pocket. 

6268. Did you cause the letters to be pub- 
lished? — I did. 

6269. In what paper did you cause the letters 

to be published ? — My solicitor considered 

6270. Do me the favour to tell me the paper ? 
— I asked, I think, the proprietor of “ Saunders” 
to publish the letters ; I asked the proprietor of 
the “ Irish Times” to publish the letters ; I am 
not sure of any other ; I do not remember any 
other. 

6271- The correspondence was in both those 
papers ?— Certainly, and at my request. 

6272. When you were causing the publication 
of that correspondence, and of the letter to which 
I have last adverted, did you publish the endorse- 
ment which was written by Captain Nolan upon 
it ? — Certainly not, for the simple reason that I 
had not received it. 

6273. You had not received the endorsement? 
—No. 

6274. I thought you said that you had the 
letter with the endorsement upon it? — I have it 
now in my possession ; I think that the very day 
after I was in Dublin, there were several days 
after my last letter, and I think the very day 
tli at my correspondence appeared in the Dublin 
papers, and I received my letters forwarded from 
Galway, Captain Nolan’s letter was one of the 
letters which were forwarded to me ; letters of 
business and otherwise. 

6275. Did you direct the correspondence to 
be published and given to the papers ? — I per- 
sonally requested it. 

6276. And then you gave the correspondence 
to the newspapers ? — I did. 

6277. But although you gave them that last 
letter, yet you had not received it; I do not 
understand that ? — I had kept a copy of my own 
letter, which Captain Nolan returned to me, 
with an endorsement, which you can have ; I 
think that that is the letter ( handing the same to 
Mr. Macdonogh) ; that is my last letter ; on the 
front of it is Captain Nolan’s writing across it. 

6278. “Received February 19th, and returned 
to Mr. George Morris the same day, with inti- 
mation that productions of a similarly gentle- 
manly nature coming again from Mr. Morris will 
be treated in the like manner”? — Yes, that is the 
gentlemanly reply to my letter. 

6279. That closed all correspondence between 
you ? — I had closed it in the concluding part of 
my Jetter. 

6280. How long were you canvassing ? — The 
first persons whom I ever canvassed were Farrey 
and Daly, and I have told you that it was either 
a few days before Christmas or a few days after- 


wards. The 26th of December, according to tli 
best of my recollection, was the first day that I 
ever asked anyone to vote lor me. 

6281. Did you canvass other persons beside* 
the tenants of properties over which you were 
either agent or receiver? — I think not. 

6282. But you are not sure ? — My strong i m . 
pression is, not. I would not like to swea°that 
if I had met some friends I might not have 
spoken favourably. 

6283. But you were very active in the sup. 
port of Captain Trench from that time ? — No I 
was never very active. 

6284. You went to several estates to canvass 
for him ? — I was never very active. 

6285. That depends upon your estimate of 
activity ? — Precisely. I am giving you my ver- 
sion of what I consider activity would be. 

6286. Did you understand, at the Loughrea 
meeting, that every gentleman who assented to 
Captain Trench’s being put in nomination and 
supported would each have his own tenants can- 
vassed for him ? — I suppose that that natural 
course struck me. 

6287. Did you see Sir Thomas Burke’s cir- 
culars on that day ? — I think that before I went 
in to the meeting, I said to Sir Thomas Burke 
that I had heard that he had written some cir- 
cular which he intended for his tenants, and that 
I asked him for it, and I think that either he 

f ave it to me or somebody else ; and,, as well as 
remember, the Reverend Mr. Thomas was in 
the street at the time, and he asked me what it 
was, and I said, “ Hero it is ; you can read it.” 

6288. Is the Reverend Mr. Thomas a Bomau 
Catholic clergyman ? — He is, in Tuam. 

6289. Did you leave it with him, or did he 
take it? — 1 think that he took it away. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] My Lord, I have tried 
to get information upon the subject of the 
newspaper, and I find that it was paid in 
full first of all, and then, so far as I can 
see, I do not see that there was any such 
item as that to which my learned friend re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] It was a mistake. 
They did not convey to my mind at all any 
statement that that correspondence was paid 
for, or that there was any charge for it, but 
they merely conveyed that the correspond- 
ence appeared in a newspaper which had an 
account against the sitting Member, and 
that that account was paid. That was the 
only statement, and you say that that is 
correct. 

Mr. Macdonogli.' | I say, my Lord, that 
it is correct, and that it was paid in full. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Any papers given to 
Mr. Higgins will be perfectly safe. 


Mr. Joshua W.' Seward, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


6290. I believe that you attended at 
Loughrea, and took the liberty of voting for 
Captain Trench? — Yes. 

6291. Are you a Magistrate of this county? — 
I am. 


6292. Were you accompanied on that occa- 
sion by a friend of yours, a brother magistra e, 
Mr. Sampson ?— On my return I was. 

6293. Upon coming to the Courthouse 
voting, did anything of an unpleasant job* 
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occur to you? — Yes. Immediately on leaving 
the court-house, I was with the gentleman, and 
both of us were assailed with the most oppro- 
brious names ; we were hooted at and yelled at, 
and bespattered with mud and dirt, and I got a 
stroke of a stone in the arm. They followed us 
all along from the court-house, and I had to 
apply to the police-serjeant to give us protection ; 
he marched his men along with us until we came 
came to the bridge, and he had to draw a line to 
keep from the mob. 

(1294. Were the mob pursuing you ? — Yes. 

6295. Y’elling and shouting? — Yes. 

6296. Were they a furious mob? — Yes; I 
could not call them anything else. 

6297. After the police were drawn across, did 
you get out of the crowd ? — Yes, as soon as I 
could. 

6298. Were you driving? — Y*es, I drove from 
Loughrea in company with Mr. Arthur Nugent, 
and I drove home in company with Mr. Sampson 
and Captain Barret Holms, the High Sheriff of 
Tipperary, and a servant. We drove in a taxed 
cart. Mr. Sampson drove. They were in the front, 
and the servant and I were in the rear of it. We 
were back to back. M r. Sampson and the other 
gentleman were more elevated in front. We got 
into Woodford very quietly to about the centre. 
It appeared very quiet: there were very few 
people in the streets, and immediately all across 
the street was filled from the houses with a whole 
lot of people, and without making a single ex- 
pression exeept a screech or a yell, they com- 
menced throwing stones at us. I saw two men 
with stones of that size (describing the same). A 
stone passed, and went crash bang into a shop 
window on the other side of the street. Mr. 
Sampson pulled us up for a moment, and a few 
policemen were "at the head of the street, and 
they made a run down towards us, and the mob 
turned from us at the moment when they saw 
the police coming, and I suppose when they saw 
such a small number of tlie police they doubled 
back upon us, but the interim had given an im- 
petus to Mr. Sampson to drive on, and they 
hooted and yelled and threw stones ; but we 
fairly outran them, and Mr. Sampson managed 
never to let them overtake us. On coming out 
of the crowd from the backs of the houses, they 
were pelting stones and yelled. There were at 
least 200. 

6299. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] Is Woodford a 
large town ? — No. The men I am sure were not 
the inhabitants of the town, but they must have 
been from the neighbourhood. 

6300. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] They ap- 
peared to be a rustic mob ? — Yes. 

6301. Did you observe at the cross-roads, at 
any clusters of houses, any fires as you went 
along ? — I had six miles to go along, and it was 
regularly illuminated ; there was scarcely a cross- 
road but there was a fire lighted, and at every 
hamlet there was a fire ; at every cross-road and 
at the hamlets on both sides of the road there 
were fires lighted. 

6302. As you approached them were you 
hooted? — In some instances as we approached 
we were fired on with volleys of stones, and in 
other instances they threw the stones after ns. 
In one instance they took out the coals and large 
sticks and threw them at us until we came within 
a mile of home. 

6303. Do you attribute all that to the election 
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excitement and feeling of the people ?— I could 
not attribute it to anything else. 

6304. Did you ever see’ the like of it in this 
country before ? — No, indeed, 1 never did ; nor 
in any other country. 

6305. Do you suppose that these people knew 

how you had voted, or were you attacked, because 
you were a gentleman? — I rather think that they 
did. 3 

6306. At all events, they saw you in the equip 
age of a gentleman. and that was enough v — I 
suppose so. 

6307. They saw that you were a landlord? — I 
am not a landlord in Galway at all. I have a 
small place there, which I purchased ; and I had 
it for 20 years. I have expended a great deal of 
money upon it. It is now in the hands of the 
auctioneer, and everything that I have will be 
disposed of on the 13th of this month. 

630S. Is that attributable to the conduct which 
you have received ? — Yes. I have laid out 
5,000/. or 6,000/. upon the place, besides the 
purchase-money. 

6309. And you give it up in consequence of 
this occurrence ? — Yes ; because I do not know 
how soon another occurrence of the kind will 
take place, and I cannot be bound to obey any- 
thing contrary to my feelings. 

6310. You want to live in peace? — Yes. 

6311. And your property is virtually to be 
sold on the 30th of April? — Yes; and for 20 
years I have been on the best of terms with all 
my neighbours, high and low, rich and poor. 

■ 6312. Are you a Protestant gentleman ? — I 
am. 

6313. And are you on the best terms with 
your Catholic neighbours? — Yes. 

6314. And with the priests in the neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes. The very coat which I wear has 
been given to me by my neighbour. 

6315. As a feeling of gratitude in return for 
some kindness ?— No kindness ; but she liked 
me ; she wore a piece of frieze for her husband. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Maedermot. 

6316. And she gave it to yon because she 
liked you ? — She gave me a part of it. 

6317. She divided it between you? — Yes. 

6318. She is a Catholic ? — She is. 

6319. You are not going to fall out with your 
kind friends on account of your quarrel, are you ? 
— I hope I shall not fall out with any friends. 

6320. About how far is Woodford from Lough- 
rea? — About 9 or 10 miles. I do not know ex- 
actlv. 

6321. Loughrea was the polling district to 
which Woodford belorged? — Yes. 

6322. Loughrea is a crowded district? — Yes. 

6323. In that wonderful mob which you speak 
of, was there a large number of boys and girls ? 
— No. 

6324. How many should you say? — I could 
not count the boys and girls. I know that there 
were over 200 people there. 

6325. What number of men, should you say, 
were amongst that mob ? — I could not say. 

6326. You saw two men? — There was no mis- 
take about those two. 

6327. How many men were there ? — One hun- 
dred men. 

632S. You say that part of the men did not 
belong to Woodford? — No, not all of them, nor 
half of them. 

z 4 6329, At 


Mr. J W. 
Sereard. 

10 April 
1872. 
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6329. At what hour of the (lay was it?— It was 
daylight, just upon the close of the evening. 

6330. Were they the people of the town of 
Woodford?— I did not know them; I was a 
stranger in the county. 

6331. What was the size of the stone which 
went into the opposite window ? — Three or four 
pounds weight. 

6332. Are you given to exaggeration in your 
language? — I do not think that lam. 

6333. Did you ever read of the giants in the 
olden times ? — I did. 

6334. Were those two men giants ? — No. 

6335. Do you think that that stone of three or 
four pounds weight ought properly to be called 
a rock? — I do. I saw a stone in another man’s 
hand which would weigh 14 pounds. 

6336. You said that a stone of three or four 
pounds, which was flung through the window, 
was a rock of three or four pounds weight ; do 
you think that that is an exaggeration ? — No, I 
do not say that it is. 

6337. You will not say that calling a stone of 
three or pounds weight a rock is an exaggeration? 
— No ; it is a piece of a rock. 


6338. Did not you say further that it was , 

rock?— I did. asa 

6339. Do you say now that it is a rock?— Id 0 

6340. Do you swear that a stone of three or 
four pounds weight is a rock? — Ido. It mar 
have been seven pounds weight for what I know 

6341. That is half a stone; you say that half 
a stone is a rock. I suppose that you consider 
an excited people, a furious people, in the same 
way ? — I consider that the people whom I saw 
on that day were very excited, and very furious, 

6342. They were furious with the large rocks 
of half a stone weight ? — Certainly. 


Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

6343. Was that stone, do you think, as big as 
the stone which killed Goliah ; was it enough to 
have knocked out your brains if it had hit you? 
— It was ; it would have knocked out my brains 
if it had hit me. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. William B. Sampson, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


Mr. W. B. 

Sampson. 


6344. Do you recollect coming in in order to 
exercise the privilege of the franchise at the last 
election ? — Yes ; at Loughrea. 

6345. On your way into Loughrea, were you 
driving in your own vehicle ? — Yes; in a taxed 
cart. 

6346. 1 believe that you had to drive a good 
distance ? — To Loughrea. 

6347. How many miles? — Something about 
16 or 17. 

6348. That was a long distance to go for such 
a piece of enjoyment. When about six or seven 
miles away from your home did anything happen 
to you ? — A man threw a stick at me. 

6349. Would you call it a switch? — No. 

6350. Was he one of a crowd, or was he by 
himself when he threw it? — He was sitting on 
the side of a car, with another man, driving, and 
just passing out. 

6351. Had you known him at all before that? 
— Yes. 

6352. What did you say when lie threw the 
stick at you ? — I said, “ Very well Cunrie, I 
know you,” or something to that effect.] 

6353. Did he use any words at the time ? — 
I did not listen to what he said ; I could not tell 
you. 

6354. You came into Loughrea, I believe, and 
voted there ? — I did. 

6355. When coming out, after voting, was 
there any particular attention paid to you when 
you got out into the open air? — Yes, 1 got some 
mud on my back. The police were walking up 
and down outside the court-house. 

6356. How did you get this mud upon your 
back ; was it flung at you ? — Yes, it was flung at 
me by some mob. 

6357. Were you hooted at when you got out ? 
— I was shouted at. 

6358. Did you get the assistance of the police ? 
— They were walking up and down, and I just 
walked by their side until I got by the bridge. 

6359. How many were the police in number? 
— I cannot say. 

6360. But there were a considerable number 


of police there ? — There were a good many 
police. 

6361. Was the crowd or mob which was there 
a large one ? — It was pretty large ; a good many 
people seemed to be in it. I (lid not pay much 
attention, but got away as quickly as I could. 

6362. Did you keep close to the police for 
your own protection ? — I did ; I kept close to 
them not to get any more mud than what I had 
got. 

6363. Did you travel home in company with 
Mr. Seward? — No; only from Captain Lewis’s 
with him home. 

.6364. Did you go through Woodford with 
him? — I did. 

6365. Were you here when Mr. Seward was 
describing what happened when you were passing 
through Woodford?— Yes ; I was in the gallery. 

6366. W ere you yourself pelted with anything 
through W oodford ? — When we got on the top 
of the hill, I did not see any people ; but when 
we got half-way down through the town, a mass 
of people gathered up from each house, and two 
stones were thrown. One went over Mr. Se- 
ward’s head, and broke windows on the other 
side ; and I did not see what was doing behind 
my back, and I pulled up until the police went 
past me, and the people stopped pelting with any 
more stones ; and as I had a horse I trotted away 
as quickly as I could. 

6367. Did the crowd pursue you ? — They did. 

6368. Had Mr. Seward his face towards the 
crowd which was pursuing you ? — He had. 

6369. Was it an excited mob at the time?— B 
was excited enough. 

6370. On the way home Mr. Seward speaks 
of your crossing cross-roads, where fires were 
lighted ? — YeB. 

6371. Were you pelted? — I saw no stones 
there at all. 

6372. Did you see anything thrown after you 
when you passed some of those bonfires?—! 
could not see. 

6373. Was anything done to you on any day 
subsequently to that? — Nothing. 

' J ° 6374. Bow 
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6374. How far from W oodford do you reside ? 
— About seven miles. 

6375. Had you ever been treated in this way be- 
fore ? — I was never at an election before in my life. 

6376. And I suppose that you would not like 
much to be at one again? — I thought that it 
might be worse than it was; but Mr. Seward, 
who was behind my back, said that it could not 
be much worse. 

Cross-examined by Mr. JMacdonogh. 

6377. You said that you anticipated before- 
hand that it would be. much worse than you 
found it? — At Woodford it was worse than I 
expected, and at Louglirea it was not so bad as 
I anticipated. 

6378. Are you a Protestant gentleman ? — No. 

6379. You are a Homan Catholic gentleman? 
— Yes. 

6380. And you were never annoyed after the 
election except on that day ? — Yo, I was not. 

6381. How many went to the polling-booth 
with you? — Yobody did but Captain Holmes, a 
gentleman of Tipperary; he came over to me, 
and we drove together there. 

6352. Did you drive up to the polling place? 
— Yo, I drove to Captain Lewis’s, and got a 
horse at Captain Lewis’s. 

6353. You first drove to Captain Lewis’s, and 
then drove into town ? — Yes. 

6384. Did you at once drive in to the polling 
place ? — Yo. 

6385. Where did you wait at Louglirea ? — At 
Taylor’s Hotel. 


63S6- Did Captain Holmes walk with you? — Mr. W. 23. 
I cannot say; I think that he walked for a part Sampson. 
of the way. . .. 

G3S7. And you went to the polling-booth and °g„^ n 
recorded your rote?— Yes. 

63S8. And nobody tried to prevent you? — 

Yo, excepr after we came out. 

6389. Did you see many gentlemen like your- 
self voting upon that occasion? — At the side 
where 1 voted I did not see any. 

6390. You voted for Captain Trench, and at 
that side very few voted for him ? — Yes. 

6391. Did yon see any vote for him ? — I saw 
Captain Holmes vote for him. 

6392. Did vou see Mr. Seward vote for him ? 

— Yo. 

6393. I am happy to see that you were not 
struck with stones ? — Yo, I was not. 

6394. Only with mud ? — Yes, with mud. 

6395. I suppose you have given us a very full 
account of all that occurred? — Yes. 

Tie-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

6396. You said that at Louglirea the excite- 
ment was less than you expected? — Yes. 

6397. From what had you expected that the 
state of things in Loughrea would have been 
worse ; was it from the report which you had 
heard? — I thought that they would be going 
through the streets worse than I saw. 

6398. Was it from what you had heard before 
of the excitement in the country ? — Yes, the ex- 
citement which I had heard of before. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Constable William Johnson, sworn; Examined by Mr. Pcrsse. 


6399. I believe you were stationed at Wood- 
ford at the time of the election? — I was. 

6400. Do you recollect giving protection to 
any voter? — 1 do; I remember it on the night 
of the 5th. 

6401. Do you remember his name ? — I do not 
exactly know his name. I took no particular 
note of it. 

6402. Do you remember what occurred? — 
Y es ; I remember that I was on the town on 
that night, and I observed this man. He told me 
that he was going to Loughrea to vote, and he 
said that his driver had got drunk. 

6403. Never mind what the driver told you,, 
but tell us what you did ? — I am not speaking oi' 
the driver at all. I told him that I would see him 
out of the town, but that I could not see him 
farther, as we had no mode of conveyance, and 
he said that he would not go. That is all that I 
remember about it. 

6404. Mr. Justice Keogh.] What is his name ? 
— I do not exactly know his name. I heard 
afterwards that his name was Dolan ; something 
like that, but I do not remember. 

6405. Mr. Feme.] Do you remember tbe next 
day ; the day of the polling ; the 6th ? — I do. 

6406. Were there magistrates there on that 
day? — Yes. 

6407. Do you know their names ? — Yes. 

6408. What were their names? — Mr. Sampson 
and Mr. Seward. 

6409. Did you see them both? — As soon as 
they made their appearance. I was at the corner, 
and as soon as they made their appearance the 
hooting commenced. The sub-inspector was 
there, and we followed . the car as soon as con- 
venient. When we got to the village a volley 
cf stones went through the spokes of the car, 
and it broke a window on the opposite side. 
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6410. Do you believe that the lives of those Constable 
gentlemen were in danger on that occasion, from IF. Johnson. 
what you saw ? — F rom the excited state of the 

people, if they were net protected, I do not think 
that their lives would be safe. 

6411. Have you a house yourself at Wood- 
ford ? — I have. 

6412. You do not live in the parish ? — Yo. 

6413. Was your own house attacked in any 
way ? — Yes, the windows iu my house were all 
broken on that night. 

6414. Were any other houses in W oodford 
attacked? — The house where the attack was 
made on the two gentlemen that l have named 
was broken from the stones which passed on that 
occasion. 

6415. Did you see any other houses with the 
windows broken ? — Youe but those two. 

,6416. Do you believe that Captain Trench's 
voters were in danger ? — I do believe, from the 
state of the people there, that any man who 
voted for Captain Trench on that occasion, either 
himself or his house would be injured, from the 
excited state of the people ; a great number of 
them were certainly excited from drink; they 
were very excited. 

6417. Were the mob that were in the town 
belonging to the town, or where they strangers ? 

— They were strangers from about 10 miles ; 
they came in from near Mount Shannon. 

6418. Is that in Clare ? — Yo. 

6419. Is it upon the borders of Clare ? — Yes. 

6420. Had those strangers come with the ap- 
pearance of having taken drink? — They had. 

They were drinking in Woodford during the Jay, 
and as far as I could see them, they were coming 
un at night in the same way, as it they were at- 
tending a lair ; they were coming in in droves. 

6421. Did you see any persons taking refuge 

A a in 
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in tlie police barrack ? — I did on the night of the 
5th. 

6422. Do you remember how many ? — I think 
four. 

6423. How long were they in the barrack ? — I 
cannot fix the exact hour at which they left, but 
we conveyed them out by a back lane from the 
barrack to the road, where we got the place 
clear. 

6424. Was that at night? — Yes, about ten 
o’clock at night ; when the people saw the car 
coming into the town the people got very much 
excited. 

6425. Do you know Mr. Page ? — I do. 

6426. Was anything done to him ? — I did not 
see anything done to him. I was 'only told that 
he was struck in the morning. 

6427. Iiow many strangers do you think were 
in town that day in this strange mob ? — At about 
half-past six o’clock I believe that there were 
2,00!J persons in the town. 

6428. Strangers? — Not all strangers, but a 
mixture with the neighbours about the place; 
the country all round Woodford. 

6429. Were they all violent and excited? — I 
never saw them more so from my experience. 

6430. Had they taken drink ? — Certainly they 
were the worse for drink. The generality of them 
at that hour were worse for drink. 

6431. In consequence of this state of terrorism 
which existed in the town, had you to take any 
steps to get reinforcements ? — I took no steps. 

6432. Did your officer take any steps? — He 
told me that lie telegraphed to Portumna for re- 
inforcements. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mucliermot. 

6433. Do 3 'ou think that the strange mob in 
Woodford, which you say came there, came there 
to belay Mr. Sampson and Mr. Seward? — I 
could not say. 

6434. What brought them there ? — I could not 
say. 

6435. Were the people returning home? — 
No. 

6436. What did they come for ? — As far as 
my knowledge goes I think that it must have 
been pre-arranged that they should meet there. 

6437. And you think that 2,000 men pre-ar- 
ranged to come and meet Mr. Sampson and Mr. 
Seward ? — No ; I say that, from their movements 
during the day, I think that it could not have 
been otherwise than it was pre-arranged. 

6438 Why do you think that it was pre-ar- 
ranged ?— Because I think that they could not 
come there unless it was so settled and arranged 
to meet there. I do not think that they came 
from that particular village. 

6439. At what hour did they come in there ? — 
During the day. 

6440. By what roads did they come in? — 
Different roads. 

644 1 . Did they come in by the Loughrea road ? 
— No. 

6442. Were they going to Loughrea ? — No. 

6443. Can you give me any intelligible ex- 
planation of what they were there to do in Wood- 
ford? — No. 

6444. Were they drunk when they came there ? 
— No. 

6445. How many police had you on that day ? 
— Eighteen, as well as I remember. 

6446. That is on the 5th and 6th ? — Yes. 


6447. And there were 2,000 people, and vn 

consider that they came there for some p le . U 
ranged purpose ? — I think so. ^ ar " 

6448. Were they all Galway people ? I Can . 

not say. 

6449. Was any attempt made to interfere with 

the four or five voters in the barrack?— The 
had to take refuge in the barrack. * 

6450. What 1 ask you now is this: ! Hid, not 
ask you whether they hooted, but was any at- 
tempt made by this pre-arranged mob of 2 000 
people to take away the four or five voters out of 
the barracks? — When the voters were in the 
barrack was on tlie evening of the 5lh. 

6451. Was any attempt made on the evening 
of the 5th to take them out of the barrack 
Nothing more than to hoot them in. 

6452. And they went on the next day?— 
They went on. 

6453. And you saw no more of them ?— I saw 
no more of them. 

6454. Did that mob carry out any object ex- 
cept the accidental pelting of Mr. Sampson and 

Mr. Seward ; did they beat anyone else ? 

There was another man, as well as I remember 
a Mr. Russell, who got off the car at about the 
centre of the village, ancl walked down, and 
when lie got to the lower part of the town, I 
believe he had to take refuge in Mr. Roche’s 
house, and I went down to the end of the town 
with another man, and left another man to see 
him off. That was all that I saw. 

6455. You say that lie was hooted ? — Yes. 

6456. Do you think that a mob of 2,000 people 
came there to hoot him ? — No. 


6457. Can you explain why that mob came; 
did you see anything violent ?— I saw them shoot 
and throw stones. 

6458. Do you think that it was for the sake 
of shooting at the cars that they were out?— I 
cannot say. 

6459. You say that a volley of stones was 
thrown; how many stones were thrown? — I 
could not say. 

6460. Did you hear Mr. Seward say that two 
stones were thrown, one of which broke the 
windows opposite 1 — I do not think that two 
stones would break five panes of glass. 

6461. Were five stones thrown? — I do not 
know. 

6462. Will you explain to me how stones 
thrown through the spokes of a car succeeded 
in breaking the opposite window? — I saw them 
break the window. 

6463. How many spokes did they break ?— [ 
do not know. 


6464. You say that there was a volley of stones 
(that is an admirable phrase) ; a volley of stones 
was thrown through the spokes of tlie wheel of 
the car ? — Some of them, I believe, went through 
the spokes of the car, for I was within about 10 
yards. 

6465. You said that the stones thrown through 
the spolces of the ■wheel broke the windows?— 
Those which broke the windows may not exactly 
have gone through the spokes of the wheel. 

6466. Did not you swear that the stones which 
went through the spokes of the wheel broke the 
windows ; was that true ? — It might have been ; 
I could not say. As well us I remember, what 
I swore was that the stones went through the 
spokes of the car, but I do not know that all of 
them did so. I think that some of them did. 

6467. Did you swear it ? — I did. 

6468. Were 
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6468. Were you right in swearing it? — I 
think so. I said that a volley of stones fired 
went through. 

6469. Do you now swear that the volley of 
stones which broke the windows went through 
the spokes of the car? — As far as my knowledge 
goes, they did. 

6470. That is your accuracy of observation? 


6471. What is the height of the window from 
the ground ? — I think about a foot, or a foot and 
a half. 

6472. Were the gentlemen sitting in the 
vehicle ? — They were. 

6473. Do. you think that a stone flung through 
the spoke of the wheel was aimed at the gentle- 
men sitting in any manner?— I do not know. 

6474. Would you believe it yourself? — I be- 
lieve that it was at them that it was aimed. 

6476. And they fired so low that they fired 
through the spoke of the ear, and actually broke 
the window on the other side ? — They might not 
hit the mark at which they fired. 

6476. Do not you think that it was particu- 
larly bad shooting ? — I should think it was. 

6477. Do you think that the person who. fired 
through the spoke of the wheel wanted to hit the 
person in the car? — X think, from what I saw, 
that they were the worse for drink, and they 
were not very accurate in their aim. 

6478. You think that they were too drunk to 
fire. Is it your impression that those acts were 
done by a drunken mob ? — Yes, there is no mis- 
take about it. 

6479. Why do you call them a mob?— I call 

any persons who assemble for an unlawful pur- 
pose a mob. • 

6480. What was the purpose for which they 
assembled ?— I call it a mob if they make an 
attack upon you, or upon anyone ; it would be 


unlawful. 

6481. Did they assemble to make an attack 
upon any man ? — I believe so. 

6482. ' On whom ? — On any person who would 
be obnoxious to them. 

6483. You say that 2,000 people came to 
make an attack upon some one ; upon whom ?— 
I say upon any person who they thought would 
be obnoxious to them. 

6484. Do you think that Woodford would be 
a place where obnoxious people would be found? 
—I do not know ; they might think it. 

6485. Is there a telegraph station in W ood- 
ford ? — There is. 


64S6. Will you swear that the people who Constable 
came into Woodford on that day, did not come IV. Johnson. 

in for the purpose of learning at the telegraph 

station the result of the election? — I do not 10 April 
know ; I will not swear that. 1872. 

6487. You said that the lives of the gentlemen 
would not be safe unless they were protected ; 
as a matter of fact, did any one lose his life during 
the election, or since it, in your district ? — Is 0. 

Re-examined by Air. Pcrsse. 

64SS. Mr. MacDevmot has asked you what 
you thought these people came for; on your oath 
do not you think that they came there to deter 
people from voting for Captain Trench, and with 
no other object ? — I do not know. 

6489. What is your belief? — If you take my 
belief, i think that that was the object. 

0490. Mr. Mm'Dcnwt.'] At what hour was 
this mob there ? — They were collecting during 
the day. 

649 1. At what hour did they fling the stones 
at Mr. Seward? — As well as I remember, I 
think that it was between four ami five o'clock. 

6492. Was not it the day of the polling? — 

Yes. 

6493. Do you swear that you believe that 
those 2,000 people came to Woodford, 10 miles 
from Loughrea, for the purpose of preventing 
voters from voting for Captain Trench?— Ido 
not. believe that they came at that hour of the 
dav for that. 

6494. At any hour of the day ?— I think that 
I was up on patrol, as well as I can remember, 
until four o'clock ; and I was after lying down 
when I heard the shouting outside ; and then, as 
well as I can remember, it was about five o’clock 
on the morning of tbe 6th. 

6495. Do you believe that that body of men, 
at whatever* hour they came there, came and 
stopped at Woodford for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any person from voting for Captain .Trench ? 

— I do. 

6496. And that they remained there?— That 
they remained there on the night of the 6th. 

6497. Mr. jRn-we.] Was there a great crowd 
on the oth ? — There was not a great crowd on 
the 5th. 

6498. Mr. Justice KeogliJ\ Whereabouts is 
Woodford ?— It is situated 10 miles from Lough- 
rea, and eight from Portumna ; it is in the county 
Clare direction ; to the south of Loughrea. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Suh-Inspector Henbt Bernabd Knox, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


6499. Were you at Woodford during the last 

election? — I was. . , 

6500. W ere you in charge of the constabulary 

there? — I was. , 

6501. About what was the ordinary popula- 

tion ot able-bodied fellows in Woodford?—! 
think the population ofWoodford is 300 persons, 
old and young. , „ , . 

6502. Was the actual number of people in 

Woodford on the polling day largely increased. 
—Towards evening they were, and early m the 
morning. . , . , 

6503. Did the people come m during the day, 
unusual flocks of people?— Yes; unusual for 
Woodford. 
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6504. Were you present there when Mr. Sea- 
ward and other gentlemen were attacked ?— I 

6505. Were you au eye witness of that? 

I was * , , ,, „ T 

6506. Did you see the stones flung ? 1 saw 

one stone. 

6507. Do you recollect whether that stone 
approached Mr. Seaward’s person ?— I could not 
see ; it must have gone not very far oft it. _ 

6508. You were some distance- oft . I was, 

about 30 yards. , 

6509. Was it an excited mob r— About the 
time that Mr. Seaward came there it was very 

“tfs 6510, Did 
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6510. Did you observe that some of them were 
under the influence of drink? — A few of them. 

6511. In consequence of what you witnessed 
of the behaviour of that crowd, did you take any 
step towards obtaining reinforcements ? — I did. 

65 12. Did you telegraph for troops ? — Not for 
troops. 

6513. For constabulary ? — Yes, to Portumna. 

6514. Did you think that a necessary and dis- 
creet tiling, having regard to what you witnessed? 
—I did. 

6515. IIow many men had you before you 
telegraphed ? —I had 20. 

6516. Was that quite sufficient for all ordinary 
occasions there? — Quite sufficient for all ordinary 
occasions there. 

6517. Were those people shouting and express- 
ing their sentiments in any way during the day? 
— Yes; they were shoutiug “ Hey for Nolan,” 
and “ Down with the Orangemen,” and various 
other things. 

6518. And such like cries ? — Yes. 

6519. Had they all their own way; was there 
any opposing mob ? — No, not at all, I am happy 
to say. 

6520. Did you know personally of voters being 
I may call it almost smuggled away, the night 
before by back lanes ? — I sent them 'away myself 
the night before. 

6521 . After dark ? — Yes. 

6522. When the town got quiet? — About a 
quarter to nine o’clock. The town was not very 
excited the night before. 

6523. Did you think it necessary to get them 
away by back ways quietly ? — I think they might 
have gone the front way, but they chose them- 
selves to go the back way. 

6524. Were these men who had taken refuge 
in the police barracks ? — They were. 

6525. Voters? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mi - . Macdoiiogh. 

6526. You had 20 men originally under your 
command ? — I had ; that is to say, my force was 
increased to 20 men. 

6527. Then I mistook you. How many had 
you before you telegraphed to Portumna? — You 
make a mistake. I think. The force at Wood- 
ford was increased that day to 20 men. I got no 
men from Portumna. 

6528. How many had you before the increase? 
— My fixed strength there is 1 1 men and myself. 

6529. How many days before the day you 
have "been speaking of was the increase from 11 
to 20 ? — The day before the election ; before the 
polling day. 

6530. And you had those men under your 
command in the evening ? — Yes. 

6531. Were you present when the four voters 
drove in on a car ? — I was. 

6532. Was it at that time that they went into 
the police barrack, or was it into the police bar- 
rack that they went. I am speaking now of the 
four who came in upon the car upon the day 
before the polling? — Yes; they went into the 
police barrack. 

6533. At about what hour of the day did they 
go into the police barrack? — At about 12 o’clock. 

6534. And, I take it for granted that the 20 
men were in different parts of the little town of 
Woodford during the day? — They were. 

6535. That was the day before the pollino- ? 

The 20 men only came the day before the polling. 


I did not see any necessity for more than ordinary 
arrangements on that day. •' 

6536. But was it not the day before the pollino- 

that the four men drove in upon the car ? Yes 

it -was. ” 

6537. Was there any large crowd in the town 
on that day?— Not particularly large. There 
were school children, with laurels, parading. 

6538. Parading the town ? — Yes. ° 

6539. Did they hoot the four men when they 

drove in upon the car ? — They did. 3 

6540. Were they boys and girls? — Yes. 

6541. I suppose very young?— The ordinary 

age of school children ; from 10 to 15. 3 

6542. And there was no crowd of able-bodied 
men on that day? — No; I saw none. 

6543. And you were the gentleman upon 
whom the whole of the responsibility there rested? 
— Yes. 

6544. And you must have seen everything; 
did the boys and girls disperse towards the even- 
ing, or did they continue, with their laurels, all 
about the town all day ? — I think they continued 
all about the town all day, but I went over on 
business to Sir Thomas Burke. 

6545. You did not think that the state of the 
town was such, while the children were amusing 
themselves with their laurels, as to require your 
own personal attendance ? — Certainly not. I 
should have stayed if I had. 

6546. At what hour in the evening did you 
send forward those four men ? — About a quarter 
to nine o’clock, to the best of my recollection. 

6547. I should think the streets were perfectly 
quiet? — They were; there was not very much 
excitement that I could observe. 

6548. And there were no able-bodied men 
parading the town then? — They were not pa- 
rading the town ; there might have been two or 
three loafing about, but I did not see anything 
to excite particular attention. 

6549. There was no excitement and no tu- 
mult? — No; not more than might have been 
expected on that occasion. 

6550. And those four men might, as you say. 
have driven through the streets of the town, and 
gone off' if they liked ? — I do not say that they 
could have driven through the whole street of 
the town; the barrack is more on the way to 
Loughrca. 

6551. But they could have driven from the 
barrack on to Loughrca? — I consider that they 
could have done so. 

6552. I think that this little place is rather in 
the hills ? — Well, it is in the mountains. 

6553. And it is on the direct road to Lough- 
rea ? — It is. 

6554. And you know that there is a tele- 
graphic station there ? — I do. 

6555. At about what hour of the next day did 
the people begin to come in, on the day of the 
polling? — They came in from four o’clock in the 
morning, to the best of my belief, and. before 
that. 

6556. Did you see many voters passing through 
the little town of Woodford on that day ?— Very 
few for Captain Trench ; a great many, I sup- 
pose for Captain Nolan. 

6557. A great number of voter’s passed through 
the little town of Woodford upon the day of the 
polling, going to Louglirea?— Yes. 

6558. And they appeared to have been Cap- 
tain Nolan’s voters, and shouted for Captain 

Nolan? 
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Nolan? — I presume that they were, because 
they were all going together. 

6559. And perhaps they had laurels, some of 
them ? — I think they had. 

6560. And there were very few voters for 
Captain Trench passing through the town on 
that day ? — Well, I saw none for Captain Trench 
pass through on the polling day, to the best of 
my belief, that I could say. 

6561. Did you not see Hi 1 . Samson and Mr. 
Seaward ? — I saw them returning from the poll ; 
they did not go down that day. I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Samson passed through on that 
morning ; I saw him. 

6562. Passing through the town on his way to 
the poll ? — Yes. 

6563. And he was driving? — He was. 

6564. And he met with no obstacle as he was 
passing through the town ? — No, not any. 

6565. And you saw no other voters of Captain 
Trench’s passing through on that day ? — No, not 
to my knowledge, except the gentleman who 
was with Mr. Samson, Captain Holmes. 

6566. Did the number of people fluctuate in 
the course of the day ; did it increase or diminish 
backwards and forwards ? — They increased during 
the day ; they diminished, of course, after about, 
seven o’clock in the morning, or half-past seven. 
I did not observe many then ; but I saw some, 
and I wondered why they remained behind the 
rest. 

6567. First you heard them come in in the 
early morning? — I saw them coming in. 

6568. Then a number went off towards^ 
Lougbrea ? — Yes, the greater portion went oft 
towards Lougbrea. 

6569. And then tlie crowd of people was con- 
siderably diminished? — Yes, it was. 

6570. " At about what hour in the day did it 
increase again ? — From about 12 o’clock I should 
say the} 7 began to gather in again. 

6571 . When did it begin to decrease ?— It did 
not decrease till 12 o’clock at night. 

6572. Do you remember when the news of the 
result of tlie polling at Lougbrea arrived ? — I do 
not know exactly the hour at which the news 
did arrive. 

6573. Then it was on the return, as you have 

before stated, that you saw the stone thrown ? 
Yes. . _ ,, 

6574. Did any other voter of Captain Trench s 
except this gentleman and Mr. Russell return 
through Woodford ? — I think Mr. Page returned 
through Woodford. 

6575. Where does that gentleman reside ?— 
He resides about three miles from W oodford. 

6576. Still more in the mountainous re "ion, I 
suppose? — It is not so mountainous as Wood- 

6577. Do you happen to remember whether 

you saw him passing through W oodford towards 
Loughrea ? — I believe he passed, but I did not 
see him. . „ 

6578. But you certainly saw him returning r 

— I think I saw him returning, but I am not 
sure. . _ 

6579. Were you speaking to him ? — No, 1 was 
not. 

6580. You did not see any of those gentlemen 
actually strnck? — I do not think they were 

6581. There was no attack by the people on 

the police ? — There was. . 

6582. At what time?— After Mr. Samson and 
241—1. 


Mr. Seaward passed through they threw stones Sub- 
at myself and the men. inspector 

6583. I hope you were not hui-t ? — No, I was 77. B. Kuos. 

not, l am thankful to say. “7 

6584. And accordingly the town became per- 10 ^P rl 
fectly quiet the night after ? — Yes, quite quiet. 1 
There was no opposition to the mob, and I attri- 
bute the quietness in a great measure to that. 

They luid nothing to do but to fight with them- 
selves when they got tipsy, and I think they did 
that ; I have heard since that they did that. 

6585. You think that they fought with each 

other? — Yes. • 

6586. Some few fellows who got tipsy fought 
with each other, and I suppose the next morning 
all was serene and calm ? — Perfectly, as if it was 
a deserted village ; they were perfectly tired of 
their amusement. 

65S7. Were you ever at any other election? — 

Not as a policeman. 

6588. Not as a police officer ? — Not as a police 
officer. 

6589. But you have been as a private gentle- 
man ? — I have seen elections. 

6590. Did you see the former one ? — For Gal- 
way? There was no opposition. 

6591. And you saw no single voter impeded 
in his progress towards the poll : is not that the 
fact ? — I flo not know. 

6592. What is the rank of the last gentleman 
who was on the table ? — He is a constable. 


Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


6593. You say that yon saw several of Cap- 
tain Nolan’s voters coming into "\\ oodford as if 
to rendezvous there, and arrange their progress ? 
— Well, I think the rendezvous was there. 

6594. Did you see them met by priests there, 
or priests joining them ? — I did. 

6595. Did they go oft' with them out of the 
town? — Yes, they did. 

6596. In the ‘deserted village, where these 
playful children just let loose from school 
marched up with their little laurels just to know 
the state of the poll ? — They were children. 

6597. Am I to understand that the children 
of the National School marched up with their 
little laurels to know the state of the poll ?— I 
do not think tlie children took very much in- 
terest in it. 

659S. You might teach the young idea how to 
shoot? — Certainly. 

6599. To be sure, and to shoot little laurels : 
who is the patron of the national school ? — I sun 
not aware ; I cannot swear. 

6600. ' Was it during school hours or after 
school hours that those "little innocents paraded 
the town ? — During school hours, I believe. 

6601. In point of fact, it was a holiday to see 
the row ?— It was. 

6602. Mr. Justice Keogh.] You said that you 
left the town to go to Sir Thomas Burke? 
That was the day before tlie polling. 

6603. How far is Sir Thomas Burke’s from 
Woodford? — Five and a half miles. 

6604. Whose property is Woodford? — A 
great part of it belongs to" Sir Thomas Burke. 

° 6605. How far is Woodford from Lougbrea. 
—Thirteen and a half English miles. 

6606. How far is Woodford from Galway ? — 


It is about 45 miles. 
A A 3 


6607. How 
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6607. How do you go to it from Galway? — from Athenry to Loughrca, and it is 13 1 ra ji es 
I go to Athenry and Loughrca. It is 11 miles from Woodford to Loughrca. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Sub-Constable John Scully, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


6608. Before the late Election had you been 
at Woodford? — Yes. 

6609. Lid you attend the Catholic Church 
there? — Yes. 

6610. Who is the reverend gentleman officiat- 
ing there ? — The Ilev. Father Madden. 

6611. Did you attend there during the month 
of January every Sunday ? — I did. 

6612. Do you recollect hearing him on any of 
those Sundays refer to the coming election? — I 
did. 

6613. What was the first Sunday that you 
heard him make any allusion to it?— -Well, I 
could not exactly state the day of the month ; it 
was a couple of Sundays before the polling. 

6614. How many Sundays did you hear him 
referring to it ; was it two or three ? — Two, I 
recollect. 

6615. Will you tell me as distinctly as you 
can what you heard him say on the first Sun- . 
day ? — He spoke of the coming election, and he 
addressed the congregation from the altar. ITe 
spoke of the two candidates. Captain Trench 
and Captain Nolan, and said that Captain Nolan 
was the chosen candidate by the bishops and 
clergy, and that it was the wish of the priests 
and bishops that the voters would accordingly 
vote for Captain Nolan, and that no good Catho- 
lic would vote for Captain Trench. 

6616. Did he say anything as to anything 
which would be done to any Catholic who would 
vote for Captain Trench? — He said that they 
were only like so many wolves in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. 

6617. Do you recollect his saying anything 
about the finger of scorn ? — I do not recollect 
the word “ scorn he said that they should not 
be recognised by their fellow Catholics. 

6618. Did he repeat that on the next Sunday? 
— Yes. 

6619. Did he say anything more in addition 
to that on the next Sunday ? — He did not. 

6620. Now recollect yourself; do you recol- 
lect anything in addition to that on the next 
Sunday ? — I do not. 

6621. Was the same thing repeated? — Yes. 

6622. Was it from the altar that he spoke? — 
Yes, it was from the altar that he spoke. 

6623. Had he his vestments on ? — He had 
not. 

6624. It was after Mass? — Yes. 

6625. Did he say anything to the people as to 
waiting there for him, or anything before he ad- 
dressed them in those terms?— -Yes, before he 
took off his vestments he told the people not to 
go, he had a little more to say. He did not 
leave the altar. He took his vestments off while 
he was on the altar. 

6626. Were you in Woodford on - the day of 
the polling ? — Yes. 

6627. Did you see the voters proceeding to 
poll for Captain Nolan ? — I did. 

6628. How were they decked? — They were 
going on cars, some wearing green ribbons, and 
more laurels. 

6629. Did you see the reverend gentleman 


whom you have mentioned with them 9 — T 
did. 

6630. Had he any of those emblems which 

you have mentioned, ribbons or laurels ? -Not 

that I saw ; he was on the cars that were goin<r 
along with them. 

6631. Did you see the children about the 
street that day ? — I did. 

6632. At what hour was it when the children 
appeared in the street decked in the way we 
have heard ? — I saw the children there at about 
12 o’clock. 

6633. Did you know them to be children of 
any school there ? — I did. 

6634. Of the National School? — Yes. 

6635. Do you yourself, as a Catholic, know 
whether that National School there is under the 
patronage of the priest ? — I believe it is. 

6636. I suppose that yon were on duty there 
under Mr. Knox? — Yes. 

6637. And you saw the crowd that he has 
mentioned ? — I did. 

6638. Were the persons that you saw there 
most of them strangers to you ? — Most of them 
were strangers to me. 

6639. You did not know where they came 
from ? — I did not. 

6640. Did you see Mr. Samson and Mr. Sea- 
ward, the two magistrates, passing through ? — I 

did. 

6641. Did you see the attack made on them? 
—I did. 

6642. Was there great excitement in the town 
at the time ? — There was. 

6643. How many clergymen were going with 
the voters on the morning of the polling?— I 
only saw two first, and one afterwards, the Rev. 
Father Larkin, and the llev. Father Madden. 

6644. Who was the one afterwards? — I do 
not know. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDcrmott. 

6645. You say that Father Madden informed 
the people that Captain Nolan was the chosen of 
the bishops and priests? — Yes. 

6646. Did he say anything about landlords 
having no right to coerce their tenants to vote ? 
— He did. 

6647. Did he tell the people that they ought 
not to vote against their own consciences ? — He 
did. 

6648. You say that he spoke of wolves in 
sheep.’s clothing ? — Y es. 

6649. Did he say that those who had a vote, 

and did not exercise it according to their con- 
sciences, would be wolves in sheep’s clothing ?— 
He did. . 

6650. That was the way in which he said it. 
Yes. 

6651. Did lie remind the voters that they held 
the franchise as a trust for the whole body of the 
community ? — He did. 

6652. Did he say that if they betrayed that 

trust 
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trust tlie community ought not to know them ? 
—He did. 

6653. That is how he said that they ought not 
to associate with them ? — Yes. 

6654. On the second occasion you say that he 
said exactly the same words?— Well, I think 
about the same words. 

6655. As to those children at the National 
School, whom my learned friend Mr. Murphy 
mentioned, who were decked, I believe they 
carried some laurel branches in their hands? — 
Yes, the children did. 

6656. They were not decked in any green 
costume ? — Not more thau that an odd one of 
them, who might have a green ribbon or knot. 

6657. Before this election at all, is it not true 
that a great number of people of Galway had 
green ribbons and green ties, and things of that 
sort ? — Well, yes, I saw them wearing them. 

GGoS. Has not it become rather fashionable 
among the peasantry for the last few years, or 
the last year at all events, to wear green neck- 
ties aud green ribbons, and other national em- 
blems at fairs and markets and chapels? — Well, 
yes ; I saw them used a few years. 

6659. You were in Woodford on the day when 
the attack, as it has been called, was made upon 
the two magistrates ? — Yes. 

6660. How many stones did you see thrown ? 
— Well, I saw a couple of stones thrown. 

Thomas Mulreay, sworn 

6669. I THINK you are a voter for the county ? 
— I am. 

667U. Are you a tenant of Mr. Pierce Joyce’s ? 
— Y es. 

6671. Do you remember some time before the 
election speaking to Mr. Joyce about how you 
were going to vote ?• — I do. 

6672. Do you remember asking him whether 
he had any objection to your voting for Captain 
Trench ? — I recollect that I told him about it. I 
mentioned it to him. I paid liim my rent that 
day, and when I paid my rent I told him that 
there was Captain Nolan, and he asked me to 
vote for him, and I told him I would give it to 
him if I could for my landlord. 

6673. Did you tell Mr. Joyce that you wished 
to vote for Captain Trench?— I toid him I would 
acquaint my landlord about it when I went to 
pay my rent, which would be in a few days ; 
that was Mr. Joyce. I told Mr. Nolan that. 

6674. When you went to Mr. Joyce, your 
landlord, to pay the rent, did you state that you 
would like to vote for Captain Trench ? — I said 
that I would like to vote tor Captain Trench, 
and he said that I might vote as I liked. • 

6675. Do you remember being at chapel one 
Sunday, at the Rev. Father Hosty ’s chapel? — 
Yes, I do. 

6676. Do you remember the Rev. Mr. Hosty 
calling you up to the steps of the altar ? — E do. 

6677. Before the whole congregation? — Yes. 

6678. Was that during Mass, before it had 
ended? — I think it was before Mass.' 

6679- TV bat was the name of the chapel? — 
Kintulla. 

6680. When he brought you up to the steps 
of the altar ? — He spoke off the altar, and I was 
in the chapel. 

6681. What did he say ? — Well, I do not re- 
member ; I cannot call to mind now. 
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6661. Did you see that window broken? — I 
did not see it at the time it was broken, but I saw 
it after being broken. 

6662. The stone you saw thrown was thrown 
in the direction of that window ? — No, I was at 
the lower end of the town at the time. 

6663. You do not know what occurred there? 

G664. You say that there was a rendezvous 
there that day ; I believe that people passing 
through TV' oodford can either go to the Loughrea 
or the P ortumna polling place ? — I did not say 
there was a rendezvous there. 

6665. Mas there no rendezvous? — I do not 
know about the rendezvous. There was a good 
deal of people, and they were a good deal ex- 
cited. 

6CGG. You said that you saw Father Madden 
and Father Larkin meeting the voters there in 
the morning ? — I did. 

6667. That was the crowd that was therein 
the morning ? — Y es. 

6668. And towards the evening there were a 
great number of voters who were returning 
home ? — I did not see a great number returning 
home ; they were late returning home, with the 
exception of Mr. Samson and Mr. Seaward. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


; Examined by Mr. Pers.se. 

6682. TTliat did he call you up for ; do you 
remember ! — There was something about Mr. 
Joyce. 

6683. That is Mr. Pierce Joyce? — Yes. 

6C84. Was there anything about Mr. Pierce 

Joyce being a liar ? — He said that either me or 
Mr. Joyce was a liar; that is what he said. 

66S5. What did you say to him uj.on that? — 
I made no reply. 

6686. What he said before the congregation 
was, that either you or Mr. Joyce was a liar; 
what was the meaning of that ?— It was about 
some letter that Mr. Joyce sent me, and I showed 
it to Father Hosty, and when lie read it he said 
that either me or Air. Joyce was a liar. 

6687. From whom was the letter that you 
showed to Father Hosty ? — It was from Mr. 
Joyce, my landlord. 

6688. Have you got that letter? — I have not. 

6689. Do you remember what was in it? — I 
do not. 

6690. Do you remember what was the form 
of it ? — I gave it to Father Hosty. 

6691. Mr Serjeant Armstrong.] Docs lie happen 
to be here? — He is here. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong asked for the 
letter. 

Mr. Higgins stated that the Rev. Father 
•Ilosty said he had not got the letter. 

6692. Mr. Perrse (to the BTYwess).] When you 
were called out of the chapel that day by F ather 
Hosty, did he ask you how you were going to 
vote ? — No. 

6693. What did he ask you first when he 
called you out ? — He asked something relative to 
the letter, and I made some reply, and he said 
that either me or Air. Joyce must be a liar. 

6694. Did he say which of you was a bar ? — 

A A 4 He 
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He did not ; he said either me or Mr. Joyce must 
he a liar. ... . . 

6695. Was it in reference to the election that 

he was talking? — It was. to 

6696. I believe you have a pig market? — 
Yes. 

6697. It is near your shop?— It is. 

6698. Had yon any conversation with Father 
Hosty about the pig market ? — No. 

6699. Did anyone threaten you that if you 
voted for Captain Trench the market would be 
moved off a mile?— There were some expressions 
to that effect by the Galway butchers that came 
round to buy the pigs. 

6700. Did Father Hosty say anything about 
it? — Not a word. 

6701. When was it that the butchers said 
that? — They were saying it three weeks before 
the election, three markets before. 

6702. That if you voted for Captain Trench 

the market would be moved a mile away from 
your house ? — They said that unless I voted for 
Mr. Nolan 

6703. Would that have a very injurious effect 
upon your business ? — It would. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mucdonogh. 

6704. Do you remember when Captain Nolan 
canvassed you that you promised to vote for 
him ? — I did not promise to vote for him, but I 
promised as soon as I had seen my landlord; that 
I did not know what to do at the time he spoke 
to me. I did not promise him anything of the 
kind. 

6705. But what you did say was, that when 
you saw your landlord then you would know 
what to do? — Yes. 

6706. Did you mean by that to convey that 
you -would do whatever your landlord desired 
you to do ? — Yes. 

6707. Do you know that your wife promised 
your vote to Captain Nolan? — Well, 1 do not 
know ; but I know that when Captain Nolan was 
on the street, he said something to my wife, and 


he said that there was no fear but he would 
have the ladies with him. 

6708. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] Will you re- 
peat that answer ? — He asked me, did my wife 
promise Captain Nolan my support to vote, and 
I said I would do no such thing until I saw my 
landlord, Mr. Joyce. He said something to my 
wife. I do not know what else she gave him 
but he said there was no l'ear but he would have 
the ladies with him. 

6709. Do you recollect that the Bev. Mr. 
Hosty requested you to vote for Captain Nolan? 
— Indeed I do. 

6710. Did you not promise him that you 
would ? — I did promise him after coming from 
Mr. Joyce, when he told me I could vote what 
way I liked. 

6711. Accordingly did you vote for Captain 
Nolan?— I did. 

6712. After your landlord, Mr. Joyce, had 
left you free to do what you liked? — Just so; 
exactly so. 

6713. Then I suppose that your own senti- 
ments were in favour of Captain Nolan, if your 
landlord permitted you to vote, or did not object? 
— They were. 

6714. But your very proper answer to him 
was, that you coidd give him no reply until you 
should see your landlord ? — It was. 

6715. And it was when you were paying your 
rent that Mr. Joyce said as you have stated, that 
you might do as you thought fit ? — It was. 

6716. And did as you thought fit? — Yes. 

6717. And you voted according to your 
conscience ? — I did. 

6718. Did you in fact prefer Captain Nolan, 
as your representative, to Captain Trench? 
—I did. 

6719. Had you a number of reasons for that? 
— I had one reason. 

6720. What was that? — It was that I believed 
I had a right to do so in my conscience. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

[Adjourned to To-morrow at Eleven o’clock. 
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Tenth Day . — Thursday, llM April 18/2. 


Mr. Maedermot] My Lord, I have an application to make to your Lordship, and I wish to 
say before I make it, that the application which I am about making has nothing whatever to do 
with the position which I have the honour to fill as one of the counsel for Captain Nolan. 
Your Lordship made a conditional order against Mr. Michael Roche on last Tuesday 
morning. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Yes. 

Mr. Macdermot.] My Lord, this morning I received a telegram from Mr. Meldon, an 
eminent solicitor, whom your Lordship knows, in Dublin, which is as follows : “ Mr. Michael 
Roche consulted us this evening respecting a newspaper report of an order made by Mr. Justice 
Keogh directing his attendance to-morrow at Galway. He states, that having been in Dublin 
since Monday, he is only aware of the order from the newspapers. We have advised him to 
proceed to Galway.” The telegram goes on to state that the affidavits are in the hands of 
counsel, in Dublin prepared to contest it. My Lord, I have been instructed by Messrs. 
Meldon to ask for an adjournment. This was the morning which your Lordship named for 
Michael Roche to attend. 


Mr. Justice Keogh.] Quite so. 


Mr. Macdermot.] And if your Lordship would not consider the time too long, I would ask 
for an adjournment until Monday morning. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] What do you say to that Serjeant ? 

Mr. Seijeant Armstrong.] I have no objection, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I think it a very proper course. We all know the respectability ot 
Messrs. Meldon. Let it stand over. I suppose that Mr. Roche will attend on Monday morning. 

Mr. Macdermot.] He will attend personally, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I think that that is very right. Let it stand till Monday morning. 

Patrick Kinneen swore an affidavit. 

Mr- Serjeant Armstrong.] My Lord, on behalf of the Petitioner, and with a view to the fail- 
protection of persons in the county who are to be examined, I am humbly to ask your Lordship 
for an order against another person, similar to the order which your Lordship made with refer- 
ence to Mr. Roche. I have the affidavit of Patrick Kinneen, which is as follows, and it is 
against Patrick Barrett that the application is made ( reading the affidavit). My Lord, I 
apprehend that, under the circumstances, I am clearly entitled to have this very gross conduct 
explained. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Does this man Barrett appear here. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] I cannot say, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Let him be called. 

Patrick Barrett, of Athenry, was called, but did not answer. 


Mr. Justice Keogh.] Is he subpoenaed ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Not by us, my Lord. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.} I can only do as I did iu the other case. I must make the same order 
that he attend here on Saturday morning. Can you have him served to-day . 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.} We hope so, my Lord. I presume that your Lordship will 
consider that service at his residence shall be sufficient . 

Mr. Justice Keogh.} Yes. If possible have him served personally, and make out the order 
in the same form as the other order, namely, a conditional order, that he attend here and 
answer these charges. Follow exactly the same form. Give it to Mr. Coneonen to be serted 
atcmce. It is a vfry sad state of things that these applications should be made to me ; this is 
the second application made in the progress of this inquiry. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.} With yonr Lordship’s permission, I will state 1 the head ref hnifam 

2 some of the speakers. There were 12 public meetings. These meetings are independent of 
what are called the clerical or ecclesiastic^ meetings, of ' rhl * I ,!^ f g A™ mber'lSIl to\he 

speeches to the several parties. 
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Mr. John M‘Philpin, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


6721. I believe you are the Proprietor of 
• the “ Tuam News ” ? — Yes. 

6722. I believe that this is the account fur- 
nished by you for Captain Trench and Captain 
Nolan to the expenses agent, Mr. Magan ( hand - 
inq an account to the Witness ) ? — Yes. 

6723. Under the head of “ 1871, June 30th,” 
there is “ One leading article on election, 10 1.” ; 
at whose instance was that written and pub- 
lished ? — Mr. Sebastian Nolan. 

6724. On the 21st of July, “ A leading 
article on the election, 10 1 .” ; was that his also ? — 
Yes. 

6725. I may say in general terms that it was 
confirmatory of the Captain’s claims upon the 
county ? — Yes. 

6726. Upon the same date, 21st July, “ 156 
copies of ‘ News,’ and the postage upon them 
1 1. 12 s. 10 cl. ” ; who ordered those? — Mr. 
Sebastian Nolan. 

6727. On the 28th of July, “ Insertion of 
letter from the Archbishop to Captain Trench” 
(that, my Lord, is the same letter as appeared in 
the “Freeman’s Journal” of the 26th of July), 
10 Z. at whose instance was that inserted? — 
Mr. Sebastian Nolan’s. 

6728. On the same date, “30 copies of our 
newspaper, 5s.”; were these ordered by him ? — 
Yes. 

6729. August 1st, “500 circulars in print, 
being the Archbishop’s letter, 3 1. 15 s.”; were 
these ordered by Mr. Sebastian Nolan ? — 
Yes. 

6730. August 4th, “ Insertion of letters of 
Father Lavelle, 10 1. ” ; was that ordered by 
him ? — It was. 

6731. August 7th, “ 200 copies of your news- 
paper, 1/. 13 s. 4 cZ.”; was that so? — Yes. 

6732. On the 8th of August, “ 1,000 circulars 
with that letter, 77. 10s.”; did he order that ? — 
Yes. 

6733. On the 11th of August, “A leader on 
the election; 10/.”; was that similarly oi'dered ? — 
Yes. 

6734. On the same day, “ A leader, copied 
from the ‘ Nation/ 10/.”; was that ordered? — 
Yes. 

6735. On the 12th of August, “ 100 copies of 
the ‘ News,’ which contained that leader from 
the ‘Nation,’ 16s. 8rZ.”; were those also ordered 
by him ? — Yes. 

6736. On the 12th of August, “ 500 other 
circulars of the Archbishop’s letter, 3Z. 15 s.”; 
were those similarly ordered ? — Yes. 

6737. On the 18th of August, “A leader on 
the election, 10/.”; did Mr. Sebastian Nolan 
order that? — Yes. 

6738. On the 19th, “ 100 copies of your news- 
paper, 16s. 8 c/.” ; was that so? — Yes. 

6739. On the 25th, “ A leader on the election, 
10 Z.” ; is that so ? — Yes. 

6740. On the 26th, “ 100 copies of the ‘ News,’ 
16 s. 8 1 /.”? — Yes. 

6741. September 1st, “ A leader on the Gal- 
way election, 10 Z.” ; was that similarly ordered ? 

6742. On the same date a leader, 17/.; I 
suppose that that was a heavy leader ? — It was 
copied from another. 

6743. By his direction ? — Yes. 

6744. On the 2nd of September 150 copies of 


the “ News,” 1 /. 5 s.; were these ordered’— 
Yes. 

6745. On the 9th 1,000 circulars of the Arch- 
bishop’s letter, at 15 s. per 100, 7 Z. 10 s. ; were 
these ordered by him ? — Yes. 

6746. On the 12th 3,000 circulars of the 
Archbishop’s letter, at 15 s. per 100, 22/. 10 s. ; 
was that ordered by him ? — Yes. 

6747. On the 15th, a leader on the election, 
10 /. ; was that similarly ordered? — Yes. 

6748. “ Father Lavclle’s reply to Galwagian, 
at 2 s. per line, 19 /. 12 was that also ordered 
by Sebastian Nolan ? — Yes. 

6749. Five hundred copies of your paper of 
the 15th of September, 4 /. 3 s- 4 cl. ; were those 
furnished ? — Yes. 

6750. And postage, 11s. 5\cJ. ? — Yes. 

6751. On the 22nd of September, a leader on 
the election, 10/. ; was that ordered by him ’— 
Yes. 

6752. Three hundred and ninety-six copies of 
the “News,” 37. 6s., similarly ordered, and 
postage 15 s. 9 d. 'I— Yes. 

6753. Twenty-ninth, leader on the election, 
10 /. ; was that so? — Yes. 

6754. Insertion of the Clifden resolutions, 
10 Z. ; those were the resolutions at the clerical 
meeting ? — Yes. 

6755. "Were those ordered to be inserted ?— 
They were not ordered by Mr. Nolan. 

6756. Who ordered them ? — They were sent 
by the priest. Father McManus. 

6757. Are you able to tell me whether Mr. 
Sebastian Nolan was aware of their insertion ?— 
Yes. 

6758. Did he ever find any fault? — No, he 
never complained to me afterwards. 

6759. Leaders on the 29th of the same month 
(this is September), from the “Nation ’’and 
“ Freeman,” 15 /. 6 s.; were they inserted by 
Mr. Sebastian’s order ? — They were. 

6760. Four hundred and nineteen copies of 
the “ News,” 3 /. 9 s. 10 cl. ; were those ordered 
by him ?— They were. 

6761. Postage, 17 s. 7.} cl. ?— Yes. 

6762. October 2nd, “3,000 circulars of Col- 
lege resolutions, 22 /. 10 s.” ; what resolutions 
were those ? — They were resolutions adopted at 
a meeting held by the priests at the college at 
Tuam. 

6763. There were 3,000 ; who ordered their 
insertion ? — These were printed circulars. 

6764. Who ordered them? — Mr. Sebastian 
Nolan. 

6765. Mr. Justice Keogh.~\ What college are 
you speaking of? — The college of Tuam. 

6766. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. ] I suppose it 
is St. Jarlath’s ? — Yes. 

6767. Thirteenth October, “Insertion of the 
D’Arcy correspondence, 298 at 2 s., 29 /. 16 $•”; 
who authorised the insertion of that ? — Mr. Se- 
bastian Nolan. 

6768. On the 14th of October, 220 copies of 
the “News,” 1 Z. 16s. 8c/., postage 8 s. 9 7; 
were those ordered by the same gentleman?— 
They were. 

6769. On the 20th of October, leaders from 
“ Nation ” and “ Freeman,” 141 lines, 14/. 2s; 
were those similarly ordered ? — Yes. 

6770. On the same day, leader from the 

“ Weekly 
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“ Weekly News ” on the. Portcanon award, 5 /. ; 
was that ordered ? — Yes. 

6771. Twenty-seventh October, “ Leader on 
the election, 10 Z.” ; was that similarly ordered ? 
— Yes. 

6772. “ John Mitchell on the election, 5Z.” ; 
was that similarly ordered ? — I am not certain 
about John Mitchell; I was not there at the 
time. 

6773. Who was iu charge of your establish- 
ment at that time ? — I think, Mr. Byrne. 

6774. “ A leader on the election, on the 4th 
of November, 10 Z.”; was that ordered by Mr. 
Sebastian Nolan ? — I think so. 

6775. And 300 copies of the “News”; were 
they furnished? — Yes. 

6776. And postage 12 s. 9 d. ? — Yes. 

6777. On the 10th of November, “ A leader 
on the election, 10 Z.” Until you stop me, I will 
assume that Mr. Sebastian Nolan ordered all 
these ; unless you except, we will assume that 
Mr. Sebastian Nolan ordered the whole, or was 
privy to them as well as the others. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I shall be very glad 
indeed to abridge time, but the ordering by 
Mr. Seoastian is the most vital part. 

Mr. J ustice Keogh.] You must go through 
them. 

6778. Mr. Seijeaut Armstrong.] “ A leader 
on the election, 10 Z. was that ordered by Mr. 
Sebastian Nolan? — Yes. 

6779. On the 11th, 300 copies of the “ News,” 
21. 10s., postage 12 s. 9 d . ; was that ordered by 
Mr. Sebastian Nolan ? — Yes. 

6780. On the 24th, a leader on the election, 

10Z. ; was that ordered by him? 

6781. On the same date there was a leader 
from the “ Mayo Examiner,” 120 lines, 12 Z. ; 
was that ordered by him? — Yes. 

6782. On the 24th there were 50 copies of the 
“ News,” 8 s. 4 d. ; was that ordered by him ? — 
Yes. 

6783. Fifth December, 500 circulars of the 
college resolutions and Father Dooley’s letter, 
3 1. 15s.; were those the Tuam resolutions ? — 
They were the Tuam resolutions, and the letter 
written by Father Michael Dooley to Captain 
Nolan. 

6784. Were they ordered by Mi - . Sebastian 
Nolan ? — Yes. 

6785. On the 8th there were 500 large posters 
for the Athenry meeting, at 1 Z. per 100, 5 Z. ; 
were those ordered by him? — Yes. 

6786. Did you ever see Pat Barrett posting 
any of them? — Never. 

6787- Did he get any of them? — I do not 
know. 

6788. On the 9th of December there was a 
paragraph from the “Nation,” 21. 14s.; was 
that ordered by Sebastian Nolan?— Yes. 

6789. On the same date there is the mention 
of the Athenry resolutions, 10Z. ; were these 
the resolutions come to at the Athenry meeting 
of the 6th of December 1 — I believe so. 

6790. Was that ordered by Mr. Sebastian 
Nolan? — Yes. 

6791. Two hundred and eighty copies ot 
“ News,” 2 Z. 6 s. 8 d., postage 10 s. 10 d. ; were 
those ordered by him ? — Yes. 

6792. On the 10th of December, “ oOO circulars 
of college resolutions and Father Dooley s letter, 
3 1 15 s.” ; were those ordered by him ?— Yes. 

241—1. 


6793. On the 11th of December, “ 500 circu- 
lars of Archbishop’s lettter, at 15 s., 31. 15 s.”; 
were those ordered by him 7 — Some of these 
orders were given by his men with regard to 
circulars. 

6794. Were they acting for him, to your know- 
ledge? — Yes, I believe so. 

6795. Were you in continual conversation 
with Mr. Sebastian Nolan upon the subject from 
time to time ? — I had no conversation with him 
about it. 

6796. Did he give the order ? — Some, I be- 
lieve. came through his clerks. 

6797. Did he see the papers afterwards? — 
Yes. 

6798. Did he ever find any fault with them ? 
— Never. 

6799. December 13th, "200 large posters 
(Athenry meeting) at 1 Z., 2Z.”; were .those 
ordered ? — Yes. 

8800. “ On the 14th of December there were 
150 large posters of the Athenry meeting, 
1 Z. 10s.”; those were similarly ordered? — 
Yes. 

6801. On the same date, “ 200 circulars ( At- 
henry resolutions ), 1 Z. 10s.”; were those simi- 
larly ordered? — Yes, I suppose that that was by 
Mr. Sebastian Nolan. 


6802. Mr. Macdonagh .] — In person ? — I think 
so. If I had the book I could tell you. 

6803. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] On the 14th, 
“200 circulars of Sir Thomas Burke’s letter, 

1 Z. 10s.”; that was ordered by him? — Yes. 

6804. That is the letter to the Archbishop ? — 
No, 1 think not, 

6805. Wbat was it ? — I think that it was the 
Loughren circular ; that was Sir Thomas Burke's 
letter. 

6806. It was a matter which be got printed ofi’ 
himself, and got reprinted? — Yes. 

6807. On the 15th there was “ A leader on the 
Galway Election, 10 Z.”: that was ordered by 
him? — Yes. 

6808. “ Insertion of report of Loughre meet- 
ing, 404 lines, 40 Z. 8 s.” : was that ordered by 
him? — Yes. 

6809. That was a large meeting? — No, it was 
the meettng of the landlords on the 13th of De- 
cember. 

6810. Who prepared that report? — Ir was 
wiven to Mr. Byrne, and I was informed that it 
was given him by Mr. Nolan. 

6811. And I suppose that you knew that it 
was a perfect burlesque ? — No. 

6812. On the 15th there is the item “ Athenry 
resolutions inserted, 5 Z. ” ; that was ordered by 
bim? — Yes. 

6813. “Five hundred copies of the ‘News, 
4 Z. 8 s. 4 d. ” ; those were ordered by him ?— 


6814. “Postage, 8 s. 9 d.” ? — Yes. 

6815. On the 16th there is an item, “500 large 
posters (Athenry meeting), 5 Z.” ; that was simi- 
larly ordered ? — l'es. 

6816. “One thousand circulars, Athenry re- 
solutions, 7 Z. 10 5.” ; those were the resolutions 
of the 6th of December, I presume?— I think 


6817. These were similarly ordered ? — Yes. 

6818. On 17th of December, “200 large 
posters (Athenry meeting), 2 Z.” ; those were 
similarly ordered ? — Yes. 

6819. On the 22nd, “200 large posters (Dun- 

B B 2 more 
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Mr. more meeting), 2 7.”? — That is posters for the 
M‘Philpin. Dunmore meeting. 

6820. Were they ordered by him ? — Yes. 

ai April 6821. Twenty-second December, “ Leader on 
l8 72- Election, 10 /.”; was that ordered by him? — 
Yes. 

6822. Then there is a leader on the same day 
from the “ Nation ” (204 lines), 20 7. 8 s. ; then 
upon the same day, “200 copies of ‘News,’ 
1/. 1 3 s. 4 d., and on the same day, “Leader 
from ‘ Freeman,’ 10 l .” ; all these were ordered 
by Mr. Sebastian Nolan? — These were posters 
for the Tuam meeting. 

6823. No, we have not got to that yet; these 
are leaders ? — I believe that those were ordered. 

6824. And on the 28th of December there 
were 350 posters for the Tuam meeting, 3 Z. 10 s. ; 
were they ordered by him? — Yes. 

6825. And postage 4 s. ? — Yes. 

6826. On the 29th there is this item, “300 
posters (Tuam meeting), 3 /., leader on Galway 
election, 10 Z.”; were those ordered ? — Yes. 

6827. “ Leaders from ‘ Nation,’ e Cork Exami- 
ner,’ and * Leinster Independent,’ 32 Z.” ; were 
those ordered ? — I believe that those were 
ordered. 

6828. On the 30th of December there were 
“ 600 copies of ‘ News,’ 5 Z.” ; those were ordered? 
— They were. 

6829. And “200 large posters (Headford 
meeting), 2 7.” ; they were ordered ? — Yes. 

6830. “ Third January 1872,500 large posters. 
Mount Bellew Bridge meeting, 5 7.”; were they 
ordered ? — Yes. 

6831. On the 4th of January, “600 posters 
for Mount Bellew Bridge meeting, 6 /.” ; were 
they ordered ? — Yes. 

6832. “ Fifth January, leader on election, 
10 7.”; was that ordered by Sebastian Nolan ? — 
That one was ordered, but the next was not. 

6833. I see under the same date a similar item, 
10 Z. ? — That was not ordered. 

6834. Under what circumstances was it, 
written? — It was not ordered, it was written 
by the editor. 

6835. You do not charge it? — No. 

6836. “ Lavelle, Gray, and Sullivan, on Port- 
carran, 206 lines, 20 Z. 12 s. ” ? — They were not 
leaders, they were just remarks. 

6837. Strictures and comments to the extent 
of “ 206 lines, 20 Z. 12 s. ” : were these ordered ? 
— Yes. 

6838. On the 6th of January there is this 
item: “700 copies of ‘News,’ 5 Z. 16 s. 8cZ. 
were they ordered ? — Yes. 

6839. “Postage, 13s. 1JJ.”; that was ordered, 
of course ? — Yes. 

6840. On the 19th of January there were 
“ 800 large posters, ‘ Who are the Trench’s ? ’ 
8 7.” ?— Yes. 

6841. That was an an unctuous production ; 
who ordered that : “Who were the Trench’s ?” 
— I think that it was sent by Mr. Nolan’s clerk ; 
I cannot say. 

6842. It was either by Mr. Sebastian Nolan 
or his clerk ; “ postage, 10 s. 8 d. ” ? — Yes. 

6843. Tenth, “300 circulars to priests, 2 7. 5 s.; 
200 large posters, ‘ Who are the Trench’s ? ’ 2 7., 
postage, 2s.”; was all that ordered ? — Yes. 

6844. On the 11th of January, “600 large 
posters, election address, 6 7.”; that was ordered 
'by Sebastian Nolan ? — Yes. 

6845. On the 12th, “ Leader on the election, 
10 /. *’ ; was that ordered ? — Yes. 


6846. “ Captain Nolan’s letter to the ‘ Times 
inserted, 3 Z. ” ; who ordered that ? — Mr. Nolan 

6847. “ The plans of the evening, 68 lines 
6 7. 16 s. ” I believe, that the publication of a 
letter of yours was intercepted, and that it fell 
into the enemy’s hands ? — I believe so. 

6848. How did you get it?— It came from 
Mr. Nolan’s office. 

6849. It was a matter amongst ourselves which 

fell into his hands ; a very good manoeuvre ? 

6850. Mr. Macdonogli.] Are you swearing to 
all that Mr. Serjeant Armstrong says? — I did 
not speak just now. 

6851. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] “Parish 
priests’ letter to Father Lavelle, 5 Z. ;” did 
Father Lavelle write that himself?— I thiny 
not. 

6852. Who wrote it? — It was written by the 
other priest, I think. 

6853. “ Election address, at 1 s. per line, 190 
lines, 9 7. 10 s . was that ordered? — Yes. 

6854. “ Leader on election, 10 7. was that 
ordered ? — It was. 

6855. “ Five hundred circulars of Captain 
Trench’s letter, 3 Z. 15 s. was that ordered ?— 
Yes. 

6856. “Eleven hundred and fifty copies of 

* News,’ 9 7. 12 s.;”,was that ordered? — That num- 
ber was not ordered, but some were ordered. 

6857. How many were ordered ? — I believe 
that the order was given for 600. 

6858. Was any complaint ever made ? — No. 

6859. Did Sebastian ever say that the order 
was exceeded, or find any fault ? — No. “ 

6860. The date is the 12th of January 1872; 
was that the “ News” of the 12th? — Yes. 

6861. Then there is a special item; “Two 
columns of advertisements omitted to make space 
for report of Loughrea meeting, 10 7. ;” had you 
to omit two columns of advertisements to make 
room for the Loughrea meeting ? — I had. 

6862. On the 15th of January there is “ 500 
circulars (Father O’Brien’s speech), 3 7.15 s.;” 
were those ordered ? — They wore. 

6863. “ One thousand large posters, ‘ Crom- 
wellian,’ 10 7. ;” that was a thing complimentary, 
I believe, to Captain Trench ?— -Yes. 

6864. Who wrote that ?— I have not an idea. 

6865. Who gave it to you? — It came from 
Mr. Sebastian Nolan’s office. 

6866. January the 16th, “150 circulars (Memo- 
randum of Agreement), 1 7. 2 s. 6 d. was that 
ordered ? — It was ordered by Mr. Considine 
Nolan. 

6867. January 16th, “300 large posters 
(Jarrow Keel tenantry), 37.;” who ordered that? 
— These were ordered by Mr. Nolan’s clerks. 

6868. On 17th January, “ 200 circulars, 
17. 10s.;” do you recollect who ordered them ? 
— That order was given by Mr. Nolan. 

6869. On the 18th of January, “300 ditto 
(Memorandum of Agreement) 2 7.5s.”; were 
they ordered ? — They were. 

6870. On the 18th, “ 700 large posters, 

* Trenches and their Lies,’ 77. ” ; who ordered 
that? — Mr. Nolan. 

6871. Do you know who wrote it? — I could 
not tell you. 

6872. It came from the office ? — Yes. 

6873. On the 19th of January, “Leader on 
the Election, 10 7.”; that was ordered ? — Yes. 

6874. Then on the same day another leader was 
charged for ? — That was not ordered. 

6875. “ Insertion of Earl Clancarty’s speech, 

298 lines, 
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293 lines, 293 lines, 29 Z. 6 s.” ; who desired that 
to be inserted? — Mr. Sebastian Nolan. 

6876. Then there is the insertion of an election 
address, 9/. 10s.; was that ordered? — Yes. 

6877. “John Martin’s letter inserted, and 
letter on Trench tenantry, 10 7. 12 s.”; who 
directed these to be inserted? — Mr. Nolan, I 
believe. 

6878. “ Eight hundred copies of the ‘ News,’ 

6 7. 13 s. 4 d . n ; was that ordered? — Yes. 

6879. Then on the 20th of January “200 posters 
(Milltown meeting), 2 Z. ”; were those ordered ? 
—Yes. 

6880. On the 20th, the same date, “ 100 cir- 
culars (Memoranum of Agreement), 15 s.”; 
were they ordered? — Yes. 

6881. On the 22nd, “ 200 extra posters (New- 
bridge meeting), 2 Z.” ; were they ordered ? — 
Yes. 

6882. On the 23rd, “ 500 extra posters (The 
Trenches and their Lies), 5 Z.” ; was that ordered ? 
Yes. 

6883. On the 25th, “ 1,000 circulars (Law 
Life Estate Letter), 7 Z. 10s.”; were they ordered? 
— I believe that they were ordered by Mr. Sebas- 
tian Nolan. 

6884. On the 26th, “ 200 extra posters (New- 
bridge meeting), 2 7.” ; were they similarly or- 
dered? — Yes. 

6885. On the same date, “ A Leader on the 
Election, 10 Z.” ; was that ordered ? — Yes. 

6886. “ Insertion of Election Address, 

9 Z. 10 s.” ; that, of course, was ordered ? — 
Yes. 

6887. “ Insertion of Balindereene resolutions, 

10 Z.” ; was that ordered? — Yes. 

6888. On the 27th, “600 copies of the 
“ News,” 5 Z. ; were they ordered ? — Y es. 

6889. And postage, 57 Z. 0 s. 31 <7. ? — Y es. 

6890. As I understand, these extraordinary 
copies of the “ News,” to winch I have been 
adverting, were not sent to ordinary subscribers, 
they were extra? — Yes. 

6891. “One hundred posters (‘Tally-rooms ), 

1 Z.” ; those, of course, were ordered ? — Yes. 

6892. “ Two hundred sheets of Lists of 
Voters, 2 Z.”; were those ordered ? — Yes. 

6893. On the 31st of January “ 1,000 posters 
(‘ The Trenches and their Evictions ’), 10 Z.” ; 
who gave you that? — Mr. Nolan. 

6894. On the 1st of February, 2,000 circulars 
(Galway Election), 15 Z. ; was that ordered?— 
Yes. 

6895. On the 2nd, “ 2,000 circulars (Father 
Green’s Letter), 15 Z.” ; was that ordered ?— 
Yes. 

6896. “Four hundred large posters (Nolan’s 
Cars), 4 Z.”; was that ordered ? — Yes. 

6897. Those were to stick on the cars?— 
Yes. 

6898. “ Eight hundred and fifty copies of the 
“ News,” 71. Is. 8 d., and postage 15 s. 4 d. ; 
were those ordered ? — Yes. 

6899. “ A Leader on the Election, 10 Z. ; that 
was on the 2nd of February, that was the day 
before the nomination ; was that ordered . 

Yes. 

6900. “Balindereen resolutions, as advertise- 
ment, 5 Z.” ; was that ordered ?— It was. 

6901 . Andon the 2nd of February, “ Election 

Address inserted, 9 Z. 10 s.”; that, of course was 
ordered? — Yes. , nt . 

6902. On the 4th of February, 1,942 copies 
of the ‘News,’ 16 Z. 3 s. 8 d.” ; were they or- 
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dered ? — That number was not ordered ; it was a Mr. 
special edition of the “News.” M'PJnlpm. 

6903. Published at their instance ? — Yes. _ u April 

6904. For their object and purpose, to dis- 18-2. 
seminate what had taken place ? — Yes. 

6905. And postage, 3 Z. 6 s. 8 d. ? — Y'es. 

6906. “ Election Address in special edition, 

9 Z. 10s.” ; was that published ? — Yes. 

6907. “ Special Edition of the ‘ News,’ 50 Z.” ; 
was that got out at their instance ? — Yes. 

6908. On the 5th of February, “500 tickets 
for voters, 3 Z. 15 s.” On the same day “100 
large posters of Tally-rooms, 1 Z.” Those were 
ordered, of course. Who ordered the posters of 
the Tally-rooms? — I believe that Mr. Higgins 
ordered them. 

6909. On February 10th, “ 24 copies of the 
‘News,’ 4s.;” were they ordered? — No, they 
were not ordered, but they were sent. 

6910. On March the ist, “ Notice. — Galway 
Election. 1 Z. ?” — Yes. 

6911. That makes a total of 1,065 Z. 9 s. 3 d. ? 

— Yes. 

6912. Have you got anything on account? — 

Yes. 

6913. How much? — 90 Z. 

6914. When did you get it?— I got it in 
November. 

6915. Who gave it to you; did you get it in 
one bulk? — No. 

6916. How much did you get first? — I got 
50 Z. first. 

6917. Who gave you the 50 7.? — Mr. Nolan. 

6918. Which of them?— Sebastian Nolan. 

6919. Was it by cheque ? — No. 

6920. In cash?— Yes. 

6921. YYhen did you get the other 40 Z. ? — Bt 
a cheque in January. 

6922. Signed by Sebastian Nolan? — Y'es. 

6923. I presume that as to some of these 
leaders you know the author ? — Yes. 

6924. Did Father O'Brien write some of 
them? — No. 

6925. Father Lavelle ? — No. 

6926. Tell me who did ?- -I believe that they 
were written by Mr. Nolan. 

6927. Which of them ?— Sebastian Nolan. 

6928. Mr. MacdonoghJ] Were all written by 
Sebastian Nolan ?— Mostly all that we charged 
for, excepting five or six. 

6929. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.^ Do you re- 

collect the notice which was published, to the 
effect that any votes given for Captain Trench 
would be thrown away? — I saw them published 
in the newspapers. _ 

6930. Were they published in your establish- 
ment? — tNo. r t 1 1 

6931. By whom were they i — 1 do not know. 

6932. What is the heading of this circular 
( handing a circular to the IFiZ/im)?— It refers to 
a monster open-air meeting. 

6933. Who is the author of it, to the best ot 
your knowledge and belief? — I could not tell 
you. 


6934. Was it Sebastian?— I think so. 

6935. I presume that this was one of the 

posters referred to in your bill, “A Monster 
Open-Air Meeting will be held in Milltown on 
Tuesday 23rd January;” was that one of the 
posters to which you refer ?— Yes. . 

6936. Here is one, headed « Galway Election. 
—The Trenches;” that is charged for in your bill; 
I wiU just read it : “ Who are the Trenches who 
seek to force themselves on the county of Galway 

bb 3 *>y 
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Mr. by the aid of the Crowbar Brigade ? At Aughrim 
M‘Philpin . when a decisive victory was about to restore 
— Ireland’s freedom, a treacherous shot from the 
u April gun of a Trench killed St Ruth, and procured 
l8 72. Grarbally for the Trenches, Slavery for Ireland!- 
In ’98, when Ireland was for a short time inde- 
pendent, the casting vote of a Trench gave that 
family 12,000 l. and a title, the cursed Union, 
and serfdom to Ireland. Since the landing of 
the Trenches with Cromwell they have done all 
in their power to bind the chains closer on this 
unhappy land! Captain Trench now seeks to 
forge a new chain by a Coercion Bill for down- 
trodden Ireland ! How have the Trenches 
treated their tenantry ? They are amongst the 
largest exterminators in Ireland ! A Trench was 
the author of the books boasting of extermina- 
tion to prevent the Land Act being passed.” 
That is enough of it. “ God save Ireland !” Who 
wrote this ; aid it come from Sebastian’s office ? 
— It came I believe from the office. 

6937. Here is another; “To the Electors of 
Galway. — Vote for Nolan.” {liar.ding the same 
to the Witness). Did that come to your office at 
Tuam, “ Vote for God, and your Country.” Did 
that come from Sebastian Nolan’s office? — No. 

6938. Where did you get it? — I never saw it 
until I saw it on the walls. 

6939. Was it printed at your place ? — No. 

6940. This is another. “ A Monster Open Air 
Meeting will be held in Newbridge on Sunday 
28th January for the purpose of supporting the 
candidature of John Philip Nolan. Men of 
Galway, the peers are in the war-path against 
Home Rule ! They have vowed an unholy vow 
to put down the priests and the Nationalists !” and 
so forth. “ Our Saxon oppressors hate John Philip 
Nolan, because they know he will secure all this 
for Ireland, when in Parliament. Captain Trench 
comes forward to carry into effect the Clanricarde 
menace, to enslave Galway by a Coercion Bill ! 
Rise, Newbridge, and lead the van in Ireland’s 
battle ! ” Where did you gel the original of that 
{handing the placard to the Witness\ Was it 
from the office of Sebastian Nolan ? — Yes. 

6941. Was the archbishop at your office talking 
to you at all while these things were in the pro- 
cess of publication ? — I never spoke to the arch- 
bishop. 

6942. ; Was Father MacManus there ? — Never. 

6943. Was Father Thomas here? — He was in 
the office, but he never spoke about it. 

6944. Did you personally attend any of these 
monster meetings ? — I did. 

6945. Did you attend them all? — Yes. 

6946. There was a meeting at Athenry on the 
6th of December 1871, were you there? — I was 
not at the meeting of the 6th. 

6947. Were you at a public meeting at 
Athenry ? — Yes. 

6948. When was that ? — I believe on Decem- 
ber the 19th, I think so. 

6949. That will be No. 2. Were you at the 
Tuam meeting on the 31st of December?— 

I was. 

6950. Were you at Mount Bellew on the 7th 
of January? — Yes. 

6951. Were you at the meeting at Gort on the 
11th of January? — On the 1st of January. 

6952. Were you at the meeting at Loughrea 
on the 1 1th of January? — I think that it was 
not on the 11th of January. 

6953. On what day was it ? — I think on the 
12th of January. 


6954. Were you at it, at all events? I Wa3 

6955. Were you at Ballinasloe on the 14th of 
January ? — I was. 

6956. Were you at Porturana on the 15th of 
January ? — 1 was. 

6957. Were you at Mill town [on the 23rd of 
J anuary ? — Yes. 

6958. Were you at Dunmorc on the 26th of 
December? — Yes. 

6959. Were you at the Galway meeting on 
New Year’s day ? — I was in Gort. 

6960. Were you at Newbridge on the 28th of 
January ? — I was. 

6961. Were you at the Iieadfort meeting?— 
I was. 

6962. That was on the 26tli of January 1872? 
— 1 believe so. 

6963. Did you afterwards see the reports; you 
have a chai’ge for them in your bill? — There 
were no reports charged for at all. 

6964. Did you sec the reports of the public 
meetings ? — I did. 

6965. Were they essentially correct? — I do 
not know. 

6966. You cannot state ? — No. 

6967. Were you acquainted with the persons 
of any of the clergymen ? — I was ; I never re- 
ported any of those meetings. 

6968. Who was your reporter; was it the 
same gentleman who reported on all occasions? 
Yes. 

6969. Who was he ? — Mr. Byrne. 

6970. The gentleman to whom you have 
already referred as the editor? — Yes. 

6971. Was Mr. Sebastian Nolan aware of Mr. 
Byrne’s attendance, reporting in the interest of 
his brother? — He saw him at the meetings. 

6972. He saw him in the act of reporting ?— 
Yes. 

6973. We will take the meeting at Dunmore, 
that was on the 26th of December, St. Stephen’s 
day ; you were there ? — I was. 

6974. Was the Rev. Mr. O’Brien, the parish 
pi’iest, there ? — He was. 

6975. Was the Rev. Mr. Thomas of Tuam 
there ? — I am not certain about him. 

6976. Was the Rev. Mr. O’Connor, of Wil- 
liamstown, there ? — I am not certain. 

6977. Was the Rev. Mr. Prendergast, of Tuatn, 
there ? — Yes. 

6978. W as Father Loftus there ? — He waB. 

6979. Was Father Mullarky there? — He was. 

6980. Was Father Linskey there? — I think 
so ; I am not certain. 

6981. Was Captain Nolan there? — Yes. 

6982. Was Mr. Sebastian Nolan there?— He 
was. 

6983. And his brother ? — I do not know about 
him. 

6984. Can you tel'l me accurately either the 
resolutions or the speeches ? — No ; I am not a 
reporter. 

6985. I suppose that the reporter has the 
means of telling us ; you were at the meeting of 
Portumna ? — I was. 

6986. Was Captain Nolan there ? — He was. 

6987. And were both his brothers there ; at 
any rate, Sebastian Nolan ? — They were. 

6988. Was Father Manning there? — He was. 

6989. Was Father Larkin there? — I cannot 


say. 

6990. Was the Rev. Mr. Cautley there? — 1 


cannot say. 


6991. Was 
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6991. Was the Rev. Mr. Heron, the parish 
priest, there ? — I cannot sav. 

6992. The Rev. Mr. Callaghy ? — I am not cer- 
tain about him. 

6993. The Rev. Mr. Devine ? — I am not cer- 
tain about him. 

6994. The Rev. Mr. Mullen?— Yes. 

6995. The Rev. Mr. Blauey ? — I am not cer- 
tain. 

6996. The Rev. Mr. Cannon? — I think he 


was. 

6997. The Rev. Mr. Walsh ? — I am not cer- 
tain about him. 

6998. The Rev. Mr. Mullen? — Yes, he was 
there ; there was only one Rev. Mr. Mullen. 

6999. The Rev. Mr. Griffin ? — I am not sure 
about him. 

7000. Was the Rev. Mr. Madden, the Ca- 
tholic curate, there ? — I am not certain. 

7001. The Rev. Mr. Mellen, the Catholic cu- 
rate ? — I am not certain. 

7002. The Rev. Mr. Furlong ? — I think so ; I 
am not certain. 

7003. The Rev. Mr. Byrne, the Catholic cu- 
rate? — Yes. 

7004. The Rev. Mr. Bristoe ?— I do not know. 

7005. Were there at that meeting a great many 
Roman Catholic priests, whose names you are 
not able to give, in addition to those whom you 
recollect ? — Yes, there were a great many there. 

7006. We will take the Raflinasloe meeting; 
was the Rev. Mr. Kirwan there?— lain not cer- 
tain. 

7007. Was the Rev. Father Milat there ?— 
He was. 

7008. The Rev. Father Green? — I do not 
know. 

7009. The Rev. Mr. Mulcarren? — I do not 


Know. 

7010. The Rev. Mr. Ryot ?— I do not know. 

7011. The Rev. Mr. Coen ?— The parish priest 
of Kilton ?— He was there. 

7012. The Rev. William Manning? — He was. 

7013. Was the Rev. Mr. Byrne there?— I am 
not certain. 

7014. Were Captain Nolan and his brother 
Sebastian Nolan there ? — They were. 

7015. We will now take the Tuara meeting ; 
you were there ? — Yes. 

7016. That was on a Sunday ; was the Rev. 

Mr. Bourke there, the president of St. Jarlath’s 
College ? — He was. , 0 T , 

7017. Was the Rev. Mr. Thomas there ?— He 


AVS 7018. Was the Rev. Thomas Carr, one of the 
professors of the college, there ? Yes. 

7019. Was the Rev. Father Prendergast 
there ? — I am not certain about him. 

7020. Was Captain Nolan there ?— He was. 

7021. Was Mr. Sebastian Nolan there?— He 


was. . , 

7022. And were there other _ priests, whose 
names you cannot recollect, or did not identify . 
— Yes ; 1 do not recollect then . 

7023. But as a fact there were others wnose 
names you cannot furnish to me ? Yes. 

7024. I will take the meeting at Gort ; you 

were at it also ? — X was. , „ , T 

7025. Was Father Shannon there -—He was. 

7026. Was Father LaveUe there?— He was. 

7027. Was Father Connlly there ?— I am not 

certain. , . . T 

7028. Father Arthur? — I am not certain; 1 
do not know the name. 
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7029. Father Stanton?— I believe he was. Mr. 

7030. Father Grealy ? — I believe so; I am M'Philpin. 

not certain. 

7031. Father Kenny, the parish priest of Kil- 11 April 

crist?— Yes. 1872. 

7032. The Reverend Michael Nagle? — Yes. 

7033. The Reverend Father MacDonogh ? — 

I am not certain. 

7034. Father Molony? — I am not certain. 

7035. Father John Morris ? — He was there. 

7036. Father Considine? — Yes. 

7037. Father Quinn? — I do not know Father 
Quinn. 

7038. Father Geraglity? — I do not know him. 

7039. Was Father Maliony there ? — I think so. 

7040. W ere there several priests whose names 
you cannot give me, besides those whom you 
have mentioned? — Yes. 

7041. Was Captain Nolan there, as well as his 
brother Sebastian ? — Yes. 

7042. And I see that your editor, Mr. Brvne, 
was also there ; he was reporting at all those 
meetings ? — Y'es. 

7043. Listen to this : “ As soon as the religious 
ceremonies of the day were concluded in the 
country parishes environing the town, the crowds 
in the" streets, already numerous, began to in- 
crease, and from one o’clock the country contin- 
gents began to pour in with a display of numbers 
and strength most impressive. Coming from the 
four extreme points of the town might be seen 
ever and anon the contingent of a parish or a dis- 
trict arriving, a priest riding at the head of his 
people, after him some score of mounted fanners, 
and then the mass of the people on foot; over 
their heads waving Irish banners, and the village 
bands playing them into the town. Many such 
popular and improvised armies might be seen 
arriving into Gort on this day and in this fashion, 
with almost military precision, frieze-coated 
infantry and cavalry, ‘and their captains riding at 
their head, wearing green rosettes, and their 
horses decked with green saddle cloths. The 
sight was a most imposing and inspiriting one, 
and amply manifested the extent of the power 
of the priests in this diocese, exercised with 
moderation and omnipotent for good.” Is that a 
fair description of what vou saw ?— I believe so. 

7044. XV ho is the author of it ?— I believe Mr. 

Bvrne. 

‘7045. Did you hear this resolution, proposed 
by the Reverend B. Considine : “ That we deem 
every Catholic a renegade and recreant who would 
support Captain Trench, the son of a most no- 
torious enemy of the Catholic religion, Lord 
Clancarty, and the nominee of the bigots and 
anti-Catholics of the country * ? — No. 

7046. Were you near the platform ? — I was on 

the platform for about an hour. _ 

7047. I suppose that you were thinking how 
much you would charge, as was very natural i 
No, I was not. 

7048. How did you happen not to hear that r 
X was not paying much attention to it. 

7049. You were thinking of something else in 

fact? — Y’es. . . , 

7050. Were you at the banquet in the evening . 

— I was - . . . . , . r 

7051. Is this a fair description of it, because, it 
so, I would like to have it extended to other 
cities : “ A sumptuous subscription banquet, 
tickets 7 s. 6 d. each, had been prepared, at which 
Captain Nolan was entertained in the evening ’ 1 
— Yes ; he was entertained at a banquet. 

rr 4 7052. Was 
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7052. Was it a sumptuous one ? — It was. 

7053. I see it was enlivened by song and mirth ; 
and, “ emblazoned high on the wall, on a ground 
of green,” were these simple, touching, lines 
(this was the dinner given at Gort to the Gallant 
Captain ; here is the description of his brother 
officer) : 

“ There’s grace in the pulpit. 

There’s wit on the bench, 

But there’s nothing but dirt 
To be found in a Trench.” 

Now you remember that, 1 am sure. Was Father 
Conolly there, the Vicar General? — I do not 
know. 

7054. Was Father Lavelle 'there? — He was. 

7055. He made a speech? — He did. 

- 7056. He could not be there without making 
a speech. Mr. Sebastian Nolan was there? — 
He was. 

7057. Father Nagle ? — He was. 

7058. Father Grealy ? — I am not certain about 
him. 

7059. Father Kenny? — I am not certain. 

7060. W ere there several priests present whose 
names you did not pick up ? — There were some 
priests there whose names 1 do not know. 

7061. Did you return thanks for the health of 
“ The Press,” or was it Mr. Byrne ? — It was 
Mr. Byrne. 

7062. Did Captain Nolan propose that? — I 
think not. I think it was the chairman. Father 
Shannon. 

7063. And then Mr. Byme returned thanks 
in an appropriate and eloquent speech as the 
phrase is ? — Yes. 

7064. Were you at the Newbridge meeting on 
the 2nd of February? — I was. 

7065. There is a description of the weather 
which I will pass over. “ At one o’clock” (when 
the day cleared) “the bold peasantry of the 
neighbourhood showed in their strength, and 
having acquitted themselves of their duty to God 
in their respective chapels, marched into New- 
bridge with flags waving, ribbons flying, cheers 
piercing the thick atmosphere, showing that they 
were not unmindful of what they owed to their 
country. Despite the bad weather, the scene at 
this time was very lively ; the enthusiastic crowd, 
the gay pennons, the brass band from Tuam with 
its cheering strains. And the day actually did 
clear up at about three o’clock, when Captain 
Nolan, accompanied by many clerical and lay 
supporters, proceeded from Father Murray’s resi- 
dence, greeted on his way with loud cheers to 
the place of meeting.” That is a fair description, 
I suppose ? — I think so. 

7066. “ On the platform (a most commodious 
one), were the following : Father Murray.” Was 
he there? — He was. 

7067. “ Father White ?”• — I am not certain. 

7968. “ Father Healy?” — I could not say. 

7069. “Father McGee?” — I am not certain. 

7070. Captain Nolan himself? — Yes, 

7071. Mr. Sebastian Nolan ? — Yes. 

7072. Were there other priests present whose 
names you cannot give me? — Yes, there were 
other priests there. 

7073. Did you hear Father Murray say this 
in his speech : “ By-and-bye they would hear 
Captain Nolan speak for himself; but they could 
all see by his manly, open countenance, that he 
was on honest man, an honourable man, and one 
worthy of their support (cheers). If he were not 
so, he would not be the nominee of Archbishop 


MacHale (three cheers for the archbishop), and 
the elect of the priests and people of the great 
county of Galway.” Is that correct? — I was not 
there when Father Murray spoke. 

7074. Then Captain Nolan made a speech him- 
self. Were you at the Milltown meeting?—! 
was. 

7075. Was Father Lavelle there?— He was. 

7076. Did he make a speech? — He did. 

7077. Did you hear any part of his speech?— 

I heard him speak. 

7078. Was Father King there ? — I believe he 
was. 

7079. Father Loftus? — Yes. 

7080. Father Mullarkey ? — I am not certain. 

7081. Father AlcGee? — Yes. 

7082. Father Curran? — He was. 

7083. Were other priests there whom you 
could not identify? — Yes. 

7084. Was the captain there? — Yes. 

7085. And Mr. Sebastian Nolan ? — Yes. 

7086. Did you hear this part of Father Burke’s, 
the Vicar General’s speech : — “ On the other 
hand, the priests of the Catholic Church, who are 
men of learning, men, as a body, of singleness of 
purpose; men who have no end in view but the 
spiritual gain of the masses in the first place, and 
their social and political amelioration in the se- 
cond ; men who yearn to see the people educated, 
and to behold them, as the people of the Promised 
Land had once been, happy in the shade of their 
own homes, and enjoying the produce of their 
own farms ; men who are identified with the 
people in social, national, and religious hopes. 
Behold the action of the landlords, as they beheld 
it at Loughrea, and at once they cry out: we 
call upon you, in the name of honour, freedom, 
truth, country, creed, of religion, of God, do not 
vote for the landlords’ candidate ; do not vote for 
Colonel Trench, but vote for one who is of your 
race, and your creed ; who has ability, honesty, 
honour, love for the people, for their country, and 
their creed ; vote for Captain John Philip Nolan 
(tremendous cheering). There are two parties, 
then, the priests on the one side, and the land- 
lords on the other.” Did you hear that?— I 
cannot say that I heard it, because I was not 
attending. 

7087. “ The priests, as one man, ask you to 
vote for Captain John Philip Nolan (tremendous 
cheering, and cries of ‘ We will, we will).” Did 
you hear the tremendous cheering? — Yes; there 
was cheering. 

7088. “ It is not one priest, or two, or three 
priests of one diocese, nay, all the priests of four 
dioceses, with the illustrious Archbishop of Tuam 
in the van, surrounded by the ecclesiastical 
leaders ; the Bishops of Galway, Clonfert, and 
Elphin, call on you with one voice to follow them 
to the poll and vote for Captain John Philip 
Nolan.” Did you hear that ? — I could not say 
that I heard it. 

7089. Did you hear this: — “ Father Lavelle 
next addressed the people. He said : ‘ Men and 
women of Miltown; God save Ireland?’”— I 
was not there when Father Lavelle addressed 
them. 

7090. You did not hear anything that lie said . 
— I heard him speak, but I paid no attention. 

7091. Did you hear him say this, or were you 
altogether absorbed in pecuniary contemplation . 
— Yes. 

7092. “ Our generalissimo is John Archbishop 
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of Tuam, the lion of the fold of Judah, the Israel 
of Ireland ” 

Mr. Macdonogh.'] Is this Father Lavelle’s 
speech ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong .] I think so. 

Mr. Macdonogh.'] This gentleman said he 
did not hear it. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. No, it is Father 
Lvnskey’s speech : “ The lion of the fold of 
Judah, the Israel of Ireland. Could you 
send down his grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave ? (‘ No, no ! ’) You will make him as 
triumphant in this os he has been in all other 
battles. The subordinate generals are the 
Bishops of Galway, Elphin, and Clonfert. 
The captains and officers of this grand army' 
are the priests of the four dioceses of the 
province, among whom Father Lavelle and 
Father Burke, Father Flaunelly and Father 
M'Girr, Father Loftus, and even my humble 
self, do hold no insignificant position ( tre- 
mendous cheers)." Did you hear that? — 

I could not say that I heard it ; I was not 
there when he spoke. 

7093. You did not hear this : — 

“ Come one, come all ; 

This rock shall fly from off its base 

As soon as I ” •' — 

No, I have no recollection of it. 

7094. Did you hear this : — 

“ Where is the man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

Ireland is my own, my native land ; 

Whose soul within him ne'er hath burned, 

As home his footsteps he hath turned, 

After wandering in a foreign land? ” 

Did you hear that ingenious parody of Sir 
W alter Scott’s poem ? — I did not. 

7095. “ Ireland, Ireland, the place of my birth, 

The prettiest spot on the face of God’s 
earth.” 

Did you hear that ? — Yes. 

7096. “ Thanks be to God we are all now in 
the present contest, prelates, priests, and people, 
united together as one man to return Captain 
Nolan as our representative in Parliament for the 
great county Galway.” Did you hear that ? Had 
you a vote at all ? — No- 

7097. You were at Mount Bellew ; we will 
take that one. Did you see Father M £ Gee 
there ? — I did 

7098- And Father Barrett ? — Yes. 

7099. And Father Carr, Professor at St. Jar- 
lath’s College ? — Yes. 

7100. And Father Loftus, the ubiquitous? — 
Yes. 

7101. He ought to bear the motto of the Ar- 
tillery, “ UUque Was Father White there ? — 
He was there. 

7102. I was going to say “ Father Nolan, but 
he has not come to that yet; was Captain Nolan 
there ? — Yes. 

7103. And other priests of whom you cannot 
give me the names ? — Yes. 

7104. Did you hear the Captain make his 
speech ? — I heard him speak. 

7105. But you do not know a word he said ? 
—No. 

7106. Could you read a newspaper all the 
evening, and never know a word you had read? — 
There were so many of them. 
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7107. But have you that faculty of reading 
them and not knowing one word that is in them 
when you have done ? I envy you, if you are a 
man who lias come to that mental state of enjoy- 
ment, I assure you. Did you hear Father Lavelle 
say : “ Good men and true of Loughrea, electors 
and non-electors of the county of Galway (cheers), 

I ask you to raise your voices after me with ‘ God 
save Ireland ’ ( Tremendous cheering and cries of 
e God save Ireland. ’). Now, ‘ Hurrah for the 
Green’ ( renewed, cheering and prolonged shouts of 
‘ Hurrah for the Green ’).” Did you hear that ? — 
Yes. 

7108. Did you hear this: “ Now, my friends, 
for I feel that I have my friends on all sides ; 
friends of mine, of Galway, and of old Ireland 
( cheering \ I hold in my hand three documents : 
the first is the resolution I am going to read for 
you, the other is a letter from the priest-hunter 
of Marble Hill.” Did you hear that ? — I did 
not. 

7109. Did you like that: “ Sir Thomas Burke, 
a priest-hunter ” ? — I did not hear that. 

7110. “ The third, which I have just now been 
handed, is a threatening notice from the learned, 
gifted, and intelligent baronet’s (laughter) brother- 
in-law.” That is Captain Daly, I suppose. You 
did not hear that ? — No. 

7111. Did you hear the correspondence of the 
Archbishop read ? — I did. 

7112. Did you hear Father Lavelle say that 
he himself had received a threatening letter ? — 

I do not remember that I heard him say that. 

7113. Listen to this : — “We had Home Rule 
before. It is our inalienable birthright ; it was 
sold for a mess of pottage by Ireland’s recreant 
sons, and must be restored. In the words of the 
late Archbishop, thousands heard the expression, 
and can attest that the words used were, sounded 
not his deathknell, but his political deathknell 
(cheers)” [that is about the deathknell of Sir 
Thomas Burke] ; “ and am I the man to be 
charged with such a crime ? ( Sensation .) Do you 
see the brand of Cain upon my brow ? ” (See 
how Cain crops up there now.) “Have I the 
lineaments of an assassin? Amd yet this man 
dared to call me one, having the heart and hand 
of an assassin ( Groans for Sir Thomas).” Did 
you hear that? — I was not there. 

7114. Did you hear Sir Thomas Burke deny 
all this on his oath the other day ? “ Indeed, 
Sir Thomas Burke may be quite certain of a 
whole skin so far as Father Lavelle is concerned 
(cheers).” Did you hear that ? — No. 

7115. “Father Lavelle continued to say that 
allusion had been made to threatening letters, 
and it had come to that, and it was part of the 
name that he also should receive a threatening 
fetter (sensation.) Yes; Father Lavelle has got 
the most diabolical threatening letter that could 
possibly be conceived ; he was sorry he had not 
it with’him, but he would tell them how it com- 
menced. It commenced with a shameless tirade 
against the priests, and it went on to say that 
for every peer shot, down comes one arch- 
bishop ( groans , cheers, and laughter). For every 
baronet, down comes a bishop (sensation). For 
every country gentleman, down comes a parish 
priest (laughter)] and for every farmer, down 
comes a curate.” Did you hear that ? — No. 

7116. Are you deaf? Were you deaf that 
day? — X was not there when Father Lavelle 
spoke. 

7117. You said that you were at every one of 
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the meetings ? — It was to put in an appearance 
at them. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

7118. Now that all this charming pleasantry is 
over, it appears that you were at all the meetings ? 
— I was. 

7119. Had you had any experience in former 
elections ? — No, I had not, except one, that is the 
previous one. 

7120. But you were at every one of those 
meetings ? — Yes. 

7121. You gave my learned friend some 
answers upon matters of fact with which you 
were acquainted. He read for you a report of 
the meeting in which it was stated that con- 
tingents from various parts of the country were 
arriving, that village bands were playing, that 
the day cleared and became most inspiriting, and 
that the influence of the priesthood was exercised 
with moderation, and was omnipotent for good. 
Do you remember these words?— I cannot say. 
I do not know what the words were, but the 
general description, I think, is correct. 

7122. Did quietude prevail at those meetings? 
— At all that I saw. 

7123. I am not asking you what you did not 
hear, nor what you could not have heard when 
you were absent, but what you saw. I presume 
that in the various parts of the country there are 
local bands — village bands? — Well, I am not 
aware 

7124. Is there a band at Tuara, for example, 
where the people amuse themselves ? — Yes. 

7125. On each occasion of those meetings the 
assemblages were very large, I suppose ? — Yes. 

7126. Did you hear the reverend gentlemen 
who were there on any of those occasions incul- 
cate good order and quiet conduct? — Yes; they 
were trying to preserve order as best they could. 

7127. There was no violence offered to any- 
body ? — No, I did not see any. 

7 128. Do you not think that those meetings, 
twelve in number, in various parts of the country, 
conducted in the way that you described, very 
much influenced the result of the election ? — I 
believe so. 

7129. Did not the people who assembled at 
those meetings appear to be heart and soul in 
favour of the Liberal cause ? — Yes. 

7130. You heard my learned friend, Mr. Ser 
geant Armstrong, read the description of the 
respectable farmers riding in ; they did appear to 
be a substantial peasantry ? — Yes. 

7131. Respectable farmers? — Yes; at least I 
think so from my experience. 

71? 2. Of course you were not acquainted with 
them all ? — No. 

7133. But from their appearance you inferred 
that? — Yes. 

7134. Did they not, on every occasion, lead 
your mind to the conclusion, by their acts, that 
they were heartily in accord with, and in spirit 
with, the wishes of the clergy ? — Yes. 

7135. Are you yourself a Roman Catholic 
gentleman ? — Yes. 

7136. Of course you know that the great ma- 
jority of the electors of this county are Roman 
Catholics ? — I believe so. 

7137. You saw no terrorism practised by any 
of the priests ? — No. 

7138. Were not the laity as free to speak as 
the clergy ?— Yes. 


7139. And did not they exercise that nrivi- 

lege ? — I think so. 1 V1 

7140. And as well as you caught the obsern 
tions which were made, did you not believe that 
they were in spirit speaking for their country 
as they thought it, and for education ; was that 
the tenor of the speeches?— Yes. 

7141. As well as you collected ?— Yes, as well 
as I recollect the part of the speeches which I 
heard. 

7142. As I said before, it is not to be expected 
that you should carry them all in your memory? 
— 1 did not listen to the whole of them. J 

7 143. I do not wonder at that. I daresay you 
enjoyed yourself very much ? — Yes. 

7 144. With respect to the banquet, there was 
always a banquet after a meeting ?— This was 
the Gort banquet. 

7145. Were there always banquets after the 
meetings? — Not that I am aware of. 

7146. But the Gort Banquet was a very 
splendid affair, I suppose. Was that the ban- 
quet at which that beautiful poem which the 
learned Serjeant read was on the walls? — Which 
was that ? 

7 147. As well as I recollect it, it was : 

“ There’s grace in the pulpit, 

There’s wit on the bench, 

But there’s nothing on earth 
But dirt in a Trench ’’ ? 

— That is nearly right. 

7 148. W as that on the wall ? — Yes, I think so. 

7149. Emblazoned?— Yes, to the best of my 
recollection. I am not certain, but I think so, 

7150. Do you happen to know who was the 
author of that? — No. 

7151. And you do not know the author, I sup- 
pose, of the other poem which my learned friend 
read — a slight parody (I will not saj' a perversion) 
of Sir Walter Scott ?— No. 

7152. Did not good order prevail at that ban- 
quet at Gort? — Very good order. 

Ml*. Serjeant ArmstrontjJ] I do not know 
how it could be anything else at 7 .?. 6 d. a 
head. 

7153. Mr. Macdonogli .] Do you happen to 
have heard of the public meetings at which Mr. 
Gladstone’s name was spoken of with approba- 
tion? — Well, I have not heard his name men- 
tioned ; it may have been mentioned there, but I 
did not hear it. 

7154. Was not it mentioned with approbation, 
that he introduced the measure which equalised 
the social station of the Roman Catholic clergy ? 
— I did not hear his name mentioned. 

7155. But did you not hear at those meetings 
a panegyric pronounced upon the measure which 
had uprooted the Church of Ireland ? — Yes, they 
were all of that opinion. 

7 156. Do you remember its being said that the 
effect of that was to raise the social station of 
the Roman Catholic clergy ?-■— Yes. 

7155. Do you remember any commendation of 
the measure which is now before Parliament, the 
ballot; was that praised ? — Yes, it was talked of. 

7158. Did it appear to he the sentiment of the 
laity present, that they would wish the protec- 
tion of the ballot ? — Yes. 

7159. Do you remember its being said that 
that would be a complete ‘guarantee against the 
interference of the landlord, or his agent, or his 
bailiff?— Yes. 

7160, And 
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7160. And therefore that the people desired 
the passing of that measure? — Yes, very much. 

1 161. Perhaps you may now remember the 
name of Mr. Gladstone being mentioned., that 
great statesman, as they called him, who had 
passed the Church Bill, and who was about to 
give them the ballot, which would protect them? 
— Well, I did not hear his name mentioned. 

7162. That, however, was the substance? — 
Yes, that, was the substance. 

7163. Do you remember the recent Land Bill 
to have been spoken of with great approval ? — 

I heard many persons say dial there were some 
defects in the Land Bill, but that it was an in- 
stalment and they were thankful for it. 

7164. That was the language of the great 
O’Connell ? — Yes : but they did not rest satisfied 
with that. 

7165. They did not rest satisfied until they 
had obtained full justice, as they thought ; was 
that the tenor of it ? — Yes. 

7166. Did you hear it said that that was one of 
the differences between them, the people, the 
peasantry, the frieze-coated men, and the land- 
lords was this ; that they required a modification 
or improvement of the Land Bill ; but that the 
landlords were adverse to that view? — Yes. 

7167. Was that assigned as a reason why they 
should not vote for that young gentleman, Cap- 
tain Trench, whom they acknowledged to be 
highly respectable ; that they thought he was of 
a Tamil y adverse to their views i — I believe it 
was one of their reasons. 

716S. Do you remember in the course of any 
of those meetings the prostrate state and’condition 
of his Holiness the Pope having being introduced 1 
— Always with approbation. 

7169. That is to say what was said about him 
was received with approbation? — 1 es. 

7170. Was sympathy expressed with liis pre- 
sent condition, lie being lowered from the con- 
dition of a sovereign to that almost of a prisoner ? 

They could not tolerate the idea that ne should 

be lowered from his present position. 

7171. Do you remember their speaking with 
the highest possible approval of the determined 
expression of opinion uttered by Captain Nolan 
in his address, in which he said that the temporal 
power of the Pope should be restored?— Yes. 

7172. Was that apparently the feeling of the 
people ? — Yes ; they were all determined that by 
every possible means the Pope should be restored 
to his power. 

7173. To his temporal sovereignty ?— Yes ; 
that was the wish of the people. 

7174. You are the proprietor of that news- 
paper?— Iam. . . . „ 

7175. Have you a very extensive circulation r 
Yes. 

7176. I hope that Captain Trench favoured 

you with some of his custom ? — Y es. . 

7177. There was a bill there; how much did 
he pay you ?— Captain Trench paid me 96 l. and 
some shillings. 

7178. We have not paid you so much ? — No. 

7179. That is wrong ? — £■ 96. 7 s.. Captain 
Trench paid me, I think, to the best of my recol- 
lection. 

7179*. You have one of those placards which my 
learned friend Mr. Serjeant Armstrong produced 
to you ; you never saw it until you saw it upon 
the walls ? 
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Mr. Serjeant Armstrong stated that after 
the disqualification had been announced, the 
Respondent’s solicitors had copied the bill, 
and had it posted. 

7180. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witness. )] That 
is not the one at all ? — I think that is the one. 

7181. ‘‘Electors of Galway! There is con- 
sternation in the camp of the slave-drivers ’’? — 
l never saw that until I saw it upon the walls. 

7182. Do you know that Captain Trench's 
party reprinted this, only with these two excep- 
tions ; you see that where the name of “ God ” 
is mentioned, there is a capital “ G,’’ and for 
“ Country ” there is a capital “ C,” ; did Captain 
Trench’s people republish this as one of their 
own placards, only putting a small " g ” for 
“ God,” and a small “ c ” for “ country,” and 
substituting “ Trench ” for “ Nolan ”? — I did not 
hear that. 

7183. You do not know aiivtliintr about it ? — 
No. 

7184. Were the orders furnished in writing 
by Mr. Sebastian Nolan ? — They were not. 

7185. I think you stated to my learned friend, 
Mr. Serjeant Armstrong, that you had no c >n- 
versation with him? — \Y ell, no. 

7 186. So that he gave you no orders orally, 
by word of mouth ? — He gave me orders ver- 
bally ; I think that is so. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

71S7. You appear to have heard more of the 
speeches than 1 thought ; what is a panegyric in 
your estimation ; is it a panegyric to call a man 
a liar ? — A panegyric means praise of a person. 

718S. "Was it a panegyric of Sir Thomas Burke 
to call him a “ Priest hunter ”? — 1 did not hear 
it. 

7189. Who spoke about the ballot? — I heard 
Captain Nolan speak about the ballot; I heard 
the priests speak about the ballot, and I heard 
the people speak about the ballot. 

7190. Captain Nolan spoke also about the 
Pope, and the degraded position in which he 
was? — Yes. 

7191. And said that he would undertake to 
restore him to his temporal power ? — I think he 
said so ; I am not certain whether he said he 
would undertake to do it or not, hut that he would 
do his best. 

7192. Do you recollect Father Lavelle taking 
his nose in his hand, and beginning to grind at it 
at the same time ( imitating the action )? — No. 

7193. And some of the farmers in the back- 
ground laughing at the notion of Captain Nolan 
going over to restore the Pope ? — No. 

7194. Did he say anything else that you re- 
collect ; did he call any people “ liars "? — No, not 
that I am aware of ; I never heard him call any 
man a liar. 

7195. Did you hear Captain Nolan talking 
about the Trenches personally? — He might have 
6poken of the Trenches. 

7196. Did he pronounce a panegyric upon 
them ? — No ; I am not certain. 

7197. Considering that you have been cross- 
examined in a mild and indulgent manner, what 
would you take for the whole job ; would you 
take 1,000 l. ? — I considered my bill a fair hill. 

7198. "Well then, you have only to knock off 
65 l ; you have made a good prima facie case ? 

[The "Witness withdrew. 
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Mr. Edward Byrne, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


7199. In December last, were you on the Staff 
of the “Tuam News”?— I was the Editor of the 
“ Tuam News.” 

7200. Do you recollect having attended these 
public meetings that were held?— Yes; I at- 
tended each of the' public meetings. 

7201. Had you any conversation with either 
Captain Nolan or Mr. Sebastian Nolan previous 
to your attendance at the first meeting ?— Well, 

I do not remember : I frequently had conversa- 
tions with each of the gentlemen, but I do not 
recollect. 

7202. With reference to the election and your 
support of it and the support of the paper?— 
Well I do not remember any conversation just at 
this moment, but I daresay there were such 
conversations ; I am not sure. 

7203. In the conversations which you had with 
them, did you either talk of the support of the 
paper that was given, or the support that was 
expected, or did they suggest it to you ?— I do 
not remember that they did. 

7204. Were you talking to them frequently 
about the election ? — I daresay I was. 

7205. Have you seen Mr. Sebastian Nolan in 
the office of the paper ? — Frequently. 

7206. Have you heard him give orders there ? 
— No ; any orders that were given were given 
either through Mr. McPhilpin or through me. 

7207. By Mr. Sebastian Nolan? — Yes, I think 
so ; I do not remember any that were given by 
himself, personally. 

7208. Did you ever go to any of those meetings 
in company with a gentleman ? — Yes, I did. 

7209. In company with both Captain Nolan 
and Mr. Sebastian Nolan?— I remember driving to 
Portumna with Captain Nolan ; there were 
several others. 

7210. Did you drive from- Tuam? — No ; from 
Ballinasloe. 

7211. Had you been at the meeting at Ballin- 
asloe, on the preceding day ?— Yes, I had. 

7212. The meeting at Ballinasloe was held on 
the 14th, and that at Portumna on the 15th? — 
Yes. 

7213. And you drove with the Captain from 
Portumna ? — There were several others ; we had 
an omnibus. 

7214. Of course no fares were charged ; you 
know nothing about how it was provided? — I 
know I did not pay. 

7215. Of course not; it was part of the elec- 
tion expenses; have you read the reports of those 
meetings published in the “ Tuam News”? — I 
have read them, because I wrote them. 

7216. And after they were printed, did you 
read them ? — Well, I daresay I did. 

7217. Were they all reported substantially 
correctly ? — I think they were. 

7218. You may have omitted some things 
which were said ; but did you ever introduce 
anything that had not been said from your own 
fancy or thought ? — No ; I do not remember ; 
some person might have made a speech without 
being very much prepared, and I might have 
made it read simply; intentionally I did not 
alter the meaning. 

7219. You may have made it appear a little 
more correct English than that in which it was 
uttered? — Yes. 


7220. Were the resolutions which were en- 
tered into at the meeting read out, having been 
previously written ?— -They were read ; I suppose 
they had been previously written. 

7221. Did you publish them all correctly in 
your paper ? — Intentionally I did not make 
any mis-statement with regard to the speeches 
or resolutions. 

7222. And you have not been able to discover 
that any mistake was made ? — I have not taken 
the trouble to look ; their accuracy not having 
been impugned, I did not consider it necessary to 
look. 

7223. Were you furnished with the resolu- 
tions after the resolutions were road out at the 
meeting, just as a usual thing? — I had a copy of 
the resolution, and I got the original resolution- 
in some instances I got the original resolution. 

7224. In other instances you got a copy from 
some gentleman connected with the meeting?— 
Yes, or wrote the copy myself. 

7225. From the original? — I daresay. 

7226. Was Captain Nolan present at all those 
meetings? — To the best of my recollection he 
was ; I do not remember any one where he was 
absent. 

7227. Was Mr. Nolan always present, too? — 

I do not remember any that he was absent from. 

7228. Have you a recollection of how you 
went to the Ballinasloe meeting, or in whose com- 
pany you went, because you went from it to 
Portumna ? — I distinctly recollect that I went by 
train to Ballinasloe from Tuam. 

7229. Was Captain Nolan in the same train 
with you ? — I cannot swear that ; I do not remem- 
ber. 

7230. To the Dunmore meeting, how did you 
go ; did you go by car or by any vehicle ? — No ; 
there is no railway to Dunmore. 

7231. Did you drive to it? — I did. 

7232. Did you drive either to or from the 
meeting in company with anyone? — I do not 
exactly remember ; I think I went on a car by 
myself to Dunmore ; but I do not know. 

7233. Do you recollect being in the evening 
at the banquet given at Gort? — Yes, I was 
there. 

7234. Captain Nolan was there? — He was. 

7235. I suppose that your report of that was 
substantially correct?- — Well, I remember that it 
was very much abbreviated, because we had not 
space for it 

7236. You had, I believe, reported two meet- 
ings in the same paper ? — I do not remember ex- 
actly. 

7237. With respect to the Gort meeting, ex- 
cept where it was abbreviated, waB it reported 
accurately as far as you did report it? — I 
have told you that at all the meetings I did 
not make any change which would, I think, 
alter the meaning; at the same time, nearly all 
the speeches were reported, I think, in the third 
person ; they do not pretend to be verbatim 
reports. 

7238. Do you recollect whether the Tuam 
band attended at all the meetings ? — I recollect 
distinctly that it did not attend at all the meetings. 

7239. Will you mention those that you can 
•except ; did it attend the majority of them ?— I 

could 
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could not tell you now ; but I know it was absent I dare say some of them would have an injurious 
from some of them. tendency in that regard, perhaps. 

7240. It was in Ballinasloe ? — It was in Bal- 7260. Now I ask you this, and I am sure you 
linasloe. will give me a conscientious answer to it? — Cer- 


7241. And in Portumna? — No; I am nearly tainlv, as far as I can. 

sure it was not in Portumna. 7261. Do you recollect omitting any portions 

7242. What band had you in Portumna?— I of that speech containing allusions to Mr. Bodkin 


do not remember that there was a band. 


isidered them too indecent for 


7243. However, it does not much matter. Do publication? — Well. I cannot answer that ques- 

you recollect the Headford meeting? — Yes, Ido. tion, because I really have not a perfect or dis 


7244. Do you recollect reporting the speech 
delivered there by Father Conway? — Well, I 
took a note of that speech. 

7245. And you reported it r — I did. 

7246. Do you recollect the reference made by 


tinct recollection. 

7262. Did you consider them too gross? — I 
dare say I thought there was some hard hitting 
in it. 

7263. Worse than what vou did publish? — I 

+L?r,l- ‘i * 


"erend gentleman to Mr. Bodkin ?— Which so - Allow me to distinguish about that. 


Mr. Bodkin ? 

7247. Mr. Robert Bodkin ? — I do. I remem- 
ber his speaking of Mr. Robert Bodkin. 


There were some passages which I am sure would 
not have been omitted unless I thought at the 
time that they would tend to the injury of the 


7248. In very abusive terns t-I do not know ,. of , the and whether that is 


how you would characterise them. I do not re- 
member the terms. I know they did not appear 
in the newspaper. 

7249. You say some of the terms did not ap- 
pear. Did you intentionally, because you thought 
them unfit for publication, omit some of the terms 


in a political sense, or in a personal sense, I can- 
not say exactly at this time. 

7264. We must come back again on that : do 
you recollect omitting peasonal allusions to Mr. 
!Bodkin ? — Well, I am nearly sure that I did. 

7265. Now personal allusions to him, I suppose. 


tnem unut xor puoncauou, umn some o unm. Jd not ^ particular political aspect ?- 

applied to that gentleman ?-I omitted several Pel . 80na , £ Mr- Bo j kill ^ght w a 

^°£o-n S %xr e . s P e ®°, ■ . . n , political aspect, because Mr. Bodkin is a very 

72o0. Was it not because you considered them 1 . , r . , . ,, . . , / 

too .vile for publication!-! 5 considered that it 


. . ^ . , f . , . nently connected with everything political as well 

would not befor the interests of onr journal to ^,,.4 regai . a totheint ernal affair, of the county, 

publish them. . , 0 so that any even personal observation with regard 

72ol. TV a. it because they were indecent?- h ; w ' nld inj ^ re any newspaper in the ooSnty 
It is so lonw ago that ready 1 cannot tell which would publish it. 

. 72d 2 Was .tbecanse yon considered them tno , 266 H avb vou a distinct recollection of omitt- 
mdecent tor publication m the interests of your . nal ab ' u5e of Mr Botlkin ;_ WeU , 1 am 

journal ?-l really could not tell you what Father rarc thM tiere „„ „ eIS0nal aW of Mr . 


journal r— 1 really coma noi leu you want xr » « n mre that th(! ,. e nal lW o{ Mr . 

Conway said with regard to Mr. Bodkin this 


instant. 

7253. There is a good deal published, and we 
can judge of it ourselves. I want to know now 
with respect to the portions that you have omitted. 
I do not ask you for the words that you did omit, 


but I ask you, did you not omit them because k ave 


7267. Which you omitted? — Which I omitted. 

7268. Was it more gross than that which was 
published? — I really could not tell you at this 
distance of time what was published. 

7269. Have you your notes of the speech? — I 


you considered them too vile for publication ? — 
Well, I cannot say yes or no to that question ; 
“ vile," certainly, is too strong a term. I am sure 
they were not too vile. 

7254. Were they indecent? — I do not remem- 
ber the expression that was made use of. 


7270. What did you do with them ? — Well, I 
never preserved them. 

7271. Do you recollect what you did with 
them? — I do not remember. 

7272. Have you a recollection of having pre- 
served your notes ? — No ; I have neither a recol- 


7255. Then how can you say that “vile"’ is lection of having preserved them nor of having 
too strong a term for that?— I will tell you, if destroyed them. 

you will allow me to explain. If they were too 7273. Did you make a search for any of your 
vile, they would make such an impression upon no tes ? — I did search for my notes, 
my mind, I think, that I would be able to answer 7274. Did you search for the notes of that 
the question yes or no distinctly, so that that particular speech? — Upon my honour, I did not. 
would be a negative reason for saying that they 7275. If you have them, have you them here, 
were not too vile. _ in the town of Galway ? — I have not. 

7256. I am willing to accept that explanation "276. Where are they ? — I do not believe I 

so far as regards that term. I ask you were they have them ; I am nearly sure I have not. 
indecent ? — I told you that I do not know what 7277. Surely you cannot know unless you 
he said exactly. have searched for them ? — I have searched for 

7257. But do you recollect your intentionally the notes in general, but I could not find any but 
omitting them?— I recollect intentionally omitting a j ea f here and a leaf there ; that would be of no 
several passages from that speech ; but as to the U gg. 

tenor of the passages 1 cannot say. 7278. Did you find a leaf at all referring to the 

7258. Do you tell me that you intentionally Headford speech of Father Conway ? — I do not 
omitted them because you thought .they would remember that I (fid. 

be injurious to the character of your journal? — 7279. Have you read a report of the Headford 

I thought it would be injurious, as I told you be- speech since the publication of it? — I think I 
fore, to the interests of our journal. have read our own report. 

7259. You do not mean to say that it was be- 7280. But have you read it recently ? No, I 

cause of their political bearing, certainly ?— Well, have-not. ?2gl Wheneyer 
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7281. Whenever you read it, even as published, 
did it strike you that it contained very gross 
abuse of Mr. Bodkin?— I remember distinctly 
that there was some gross abuse of Mr. Bodkin ; 
I adopt your term “ gross ” ; I dare say that it 
was abuse. 

7282. Do you call that which was published, 
and which you read, gross abuse? — If you will 
allow me to read it, I will tell you. 

7283. I do not care to read it out unnecessarily 
again, but just read over to yourself that portion 
which is marked ( handing a newspaper to the 
Witness )? — It would save a great deal of trouble, 
I think, if you did not examine me upon that 
speech at all, because it was written and given in 
to me. 

7284. Written by whom ? — It was given in to 
us by the Reverend Father Conway ; it is the 
gist of what was said. You asked me whether 
I reported that speech; I remember distinctly 
having reported it, but as it was written upon 
my notes, it was not printed. 

7285. Was it after the meeting that this was 
written? — Well, I do not know exactly. 

7286. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] If the speech was 
made at the meeting, and that is a report of the 
speech, it must have been given in after the 
meeting, at all events ? — It was given in after 
the meeting. 

7287. Mr. Murphy.] The speech, as you had 
taken it down, was not published? — The speech, 
as I took it down, was not published. 

7288. It agreed, in many respects, with this, 
but some portion of it you omitted ? — I remember, 
distinctly, that that is the drift of the speech and 
the gist of it, but that is from my memory and 
not from my notes. 

7289. Did the Reverend Mr. Lavelle give you 
hi6 speech written out? — I do not remember 
ever having seen any of Father Lavelle’s speeches 
written out. 

7290. Did any of the other reverend gentlemen 
give you their speeches? — Well, I dare say some 
of them did ; I cannot tell you now exactly. 

7291. Was Captain Nolan present at the 
meeting at Headford ? — He was. 

7292. Naturally, of course, as being the gen- 
tleman most interested he was on the platform 
close to the speakers ? — I do not remember his 
exact position, but he was on the platform. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MucDermot. 

7293. I collected from you that the manu- 
script of that speech was handed to you after the 
meeting by F ather Conway ? — I do not remem- 
ber exactly how we got the manuscript of it. I 
know that I did not write it from my notes. 

7294. It was not published from your notes 
but from a manuscript? — That was published 
from a manuscript. 

7295. I presume that the portions which you 
say you struck out were struck out of the manu- 
script which they furnished to you ? — Well I am 
nearly sure that they were. 

7296. It must have been so ? — It must have 
been so. 

7297. You will not undertake to swear that 
that speech, as published, was ever spoken at the 
meeting ? — No, I will not. 

7298. Captain Nolan was at the meeting? — 
You undei’stand me now as saying that I do not 
swear that that speech, exactly as it is word for 
word there, was spoken at the meeting; in fact, 
on the contrary, I am nearly sure that it was not. 


7299. You are nearly sure that it was n 0 t 
spoken as it was published? — Exactly, word for 
word. 

7300. You say it had the same drift?— Yes- 
I think that was the drift of the speech. ’ 

7301. Would you say that there may not have 
been some substantial differences between the 
speech in the manuscript and the speech as 
spoken? — I daresay there were, because I re- 
member that I did not, of course, write it from 
my notes when I had the speech by manuscript. 

7302. Of course you did not, and you daresay 
that there were substantial differences between 
the speech which was spoken and the speech 
which was published from the manuscript?— 
Yes, that is with regard to the words ; I daresay 
that is the general drift of the speech as con- 
veyed in the newspaper. 

7303. You say that you considered it would 
be injurious to the interests of your newspaper 
to publish some of the things which appeared in 
that manuscript. You said, I think, that your 
paper had a good circulation in the county ?— I 
daresay it has the largest circulation in the 
county. 

7304. You know that Mr. Robert Bodkin was 
an eminently popular gentleman in the county? 
— Yes. 

7305. And you naturally considered that it 
would be injurious to your paper to publish any- 
thing that would be unpleasant to him that you 
could avoid ? — I would not offend any gentleman 
if I could avoid doing so, when there was no 
political necessity for it. 

7306. And that was your reason for abstaining 
to publish the portions that you did not publish? 
— Exactly. 

7307. You say that some of the other reverend 
gentlemen also had manuscripts of their speeches? 
— I am sure that there were some of them given 
in, but I could not exactly tell you who gave them 
in. 

7308. Would it not be exactly true to say that 
there may have been substantial differences be- 
tween the manuscripts which they gave you in, 
and what was spoken at the meetings?— As I 
have no recollection of anyone, that is a general 
question to which I could not give you a par- 
ticular answer. 

7309. Then there may have been substantial 
differences ? — There may have been ; you under- 
stand me as saying that there may have been 
substantial differences with regard to the words 
used. 

7310. In fact, all you say now is that with 
respect to any of the speeches published from 
manuscripts the speeches spoken were of the 
same drift as those published ? — Yes. 

7311. In many cases, I think, you said that 
you improved the language of the speech spoken 
when it was published from your own notes ? — I 
am nearly sure I did, because I never attend a 
public meeting, but I have to do the same thing. 

7312. I believe that the House of Commons’ 
speeches are greatly improved also ; can you take 
down a verbatim report? — Ido not . pretend to 
take a verbatim report ; my business is rather to 
edit the newspaper. 

7313. As a matter of fact you could not take 
a verbatim report ? — I could not take it unless 
the speaker spoke very slowly and distinctly. 

7314. Do you write shorthand? — Yes; hut in 
taking notes I find that I have some signs that 

I have 
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I have adopted myself ; it would all depend upon 
what you mean by shorthand. 

7315. Are you a good shorthand writer? — I 
am not a good shorthand writer. 

7316. You do not expect to be employed on 
behalf of the House of Commons to take reports ? 
— I do not at present, at any rate. 

7317. I hope your aspirations may be realised. 
You say that you attended at all those meetings ; 
were not those meetings peaceably and orderly 
conducted ? — Very. I aid not see what you might 
call a row at any of them ; in fact I never saw so 
much enthusiasm and so much peace combined. 

7318. From your observation, would you say 
that that was a forced enthusiasm, or that the 
people "were themselves enthusiastic in favour of 
Captain Nolan ? — It appeared to be quite spon- 
taneous. 

7310. Were they a respectable class of farmers 
and tenants? — They were. 

7320. The ordinary class of the country? — 
Yes. 

7321. Those meetings were not composed en- 
tirely of non-electors ? — Not at all ; I am sure 
they were not, because I knew several voters who 
were present. The people look ed as if they ought 
to have votes at any rate, if they had not them. 

7322. Did you hear at those meetings the 
clergy frequently recommending peace and order 
and decorum to be observed in the election con- 
test ? — My recollection of each of those meetings 
is that, immediately before the close, the chairman 
of the meeting addressed the meeting in the 
interests of peace and goodwill, and advised them 
to go home peaceably and quietly at once, and 
not to stay in inns at the town, but just to go 
home. I am nearly sure that that was said im- 
mediately before the conclusion of each of the 
meetings. 

7323. Do you consider that those meetings had 
an important effect in favour of Captain Nolan ? 
— I do. 

7324. Do you think that they largely promoted 
his chances of success ? — Certainly. 

7325. He attended those meetings himself, and 
addressed the people ? — Yes ; 1 think he made a 
speech at each meeting. 

7326. And I suppose the differences between 
him and the other candidate were explained care- 
fully to the people by the other speakers. Was 
it explained, for example, that Captain Nolan was 
to begin with, a Catholic ? — Oh, yes. 

7327. That he was in favour of denominational 
education ? — Yes. Those issues were in all cases 
laid down. 

7328. And the matter of his Holiness the 
Pope? — That was generally spoken of. 

7329. And did the people appear to be in 
favour of Home Rule ? — Oh, yes. 

7330. Did he explain himself as being in favour 
of Home Rule ? — Captain Nolan did ; I under- 
stood him to do so. 

7331. In those particular instances was a dis- 
tinction pointed out between him and Captain 
Trench the other candidate ? — Yes ; I remember 
that there was a distinction drawn between Cap- 
tain Trench’s ideas with regard to Home Rule 
and Captain Nolan’s; Captain Trench’s system 
being a kind of enlarged grand jury, and the other 
one being the real thing. 

7332. Which do you think the farmers of the 
country liked better, the real thing, or the ex- 
tended powers of a grand jury ?— To judge by 
the way that they received each system at the 
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meetings, I certainly would consider them very 
decidedly in favour of the real thino-. 

7333. You heard it stated by the last witness 
that it was explained to the people. at some of 
those meetings that the people ought only to 
consider the late “ Landlord and Tenant Bill ” 
as an instalment of the rights which ought to be 
conceded to them. In that respect was" - Captain 
N olan s opinion distinguished from that of Captain 
Trench ? — It was. 

7334. The landlord party thought that they 
had got enough, and the people thought thevhad 
not got enough ? — Yes. 

7335. With regard to the Ballet, was it ex- 
plained to the people that Captain Nolan was 
entirely in favour of the Ballot ? — It was. 

7336. And that was approved of by the people 
to° ?— It was approved of by the people ; in fact, 
bis entire programme was approved of, as far as I 
could see. 

7337. Did it appear to you that the people at 
those various meetings over the entire county 
cordially accepted and approved of those views, 
and wished to follow him ? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy . 

7338. Do I understand you, then, to say that 
it was from the manuscript, as sent in by Father 
Conway, that you omitted some passages? — In- 
asmuch as I did not read my notes. 

7339. It was from it that you omitted some 
passages on the grounds which you have already 
stated to us ? — It must have been from that. The 
grounds which I have stated were that I omitted 
them because I thought they would be injurious 
to the interests of our newspaper. 

7340. Do you mean to say for an instant that 
it was because they were too strong in political 
expression ? — I dare say some of them were ; I 
cannot at this distance of time exactly sav. 

7341. Did you omit some of them because you 
thought some of them were exceeding the bounds 
of propriety ? — That would depend altogether 
upon what you mean by propriety. 

. 7342. I trust that you and I could positively 
agree upon that ; I mean grounds of decency, 
and we just use common terms, and common 
sense ? — I would rather term it hard hitting that 
I left out. 

7343. Towards Mr. Bodkin particularly? — I 
remember distinctly, that Mr. Bodkin was spoken 
of in hard terms. 

7344. And some of them you omitted? — Some 
of them I omitted. 

7345. You referred to the general unanimity 
at those meetings ; if any one had got up at the 
meetings to speak on behalf of Captain Trench, 
what do you think would have been the result ? 

Mr. Mucdonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Murphy was beard in support of the 
question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh remarked that lie did 
not think that all these questions as to possi- 
bilities could very much affect the issue of 
ths case. 

7346. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).] You 
said that the kind of Home Rule that Captain 
Nolan would go in for, was the real thing, or to 
use a common phrase, it was the “ whole hog ?” 
— Well, th*at is rather a stronger term than mine : 
you are very fond of strong terms. 

7347. How would you distinguish, between the 

c c 4 * real 
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real thing and the “whole hog”? — Well, I think 
as well as I know (I do not want to enter into 
any political discussion) Captain Nolan meant to 
have a Parliament in Dublin that would entirely 
act regarding the internal affairs of Ireland. 

7348. And there was a general exhortation to 
Home Government ; did you hear any sugges- 
tion given as to the mode of Home Government 
towards any of Captain Trench’s voters at any of 
the meetings if they met them in the villages ? — 
As far as my recollection serves, I do not remem- 
ber anything having been said with regard to any 
abuse of Captain Trench’s voters. 

7349. You attended those meetings? — I did. 

7350. And we see the reports of them ; do you 
believe that those meetings did, or did not, tend 
to excite feelings of animosity and hatred to- 
wards the persons who would vote for Captain 
Trench? — Well, I do not think they were in- 
tended to do so ; I cannot say as to the effect 
that they might have ; I know with regal'd to 
myself, I would just as soon have a gentleman 
who voted for Captain Trench as one who voted 
for Captain Nolan. 

7351. You and Mr. McPhilpin were supremely 
indifferent ? — I was not indifferent ; I would 
have been very sorry that Captain Trench should 
have represented the county of Galway. 

7352. But you were not a voter? — I was not. 

7353. Do you mean to say that whatever was 
said you cannot form an opinion as to the effect 
of these meetings in exciting the public mind 
against the voters of Captain Trench ? — I can- 
not form an opinion with regard to the effect of 
them, except as regards their effect upon myself, 
and I know that they did not foster any feeling 
of animosity in my mind. 

7354. Of course, they would not excite you to 
practice any personal violence against any man in 
the community ; but do you think that that would 
be the effect of them upon the general mass of 
the people ? 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 


7355. Mr. Murphy (to the Witness).! Hadvnn 
attended any of the purely clerical meetings u 
dependency of those mass meetings that we°ha " 
refereed to ?— If you will bring one to mv ref- 
lection. 

7356. On the 6th December, at Athenrv ?— 

That was the first one, was it not ? 3 ~~ 

7357. I do not think it was the first?— With 
regard to the meeting of the clergy at Athenrv 
I remember that the Press were excluded. 

7358. Did you get the resolutions for the 

paper ? — The resolutions were sent to the office 
I think ; if they appeared in the newspaper they 
were sent to the office. 1 

7359. Have you a recollection of yourself 
attending any purely clerical meeting when the 
gentlemen who spoke were only clergymen ?— I 
have not. 

7360. Have you a recollection of getting the 
resolutions of more than one clerical meeting for 
publication in the newspaper ? — I have not; they 
may have come to the office as many things 
come. 

7361. But any resolutions of such a clerical 
meeting which did appear in a paper were sent 
in ? — Yes ; I mean that any resolutions which 
appeared distinctly as advertisements in the news- 
paper were sent in. 

7362. Mr. MacDermot.] You reported that 
speech in which the word “ death-knell ” is men- 
tioned ? — Yes. 

7363. Would you undertake to say that Father 
Lavelle did not use the words “ political death- 
knell ” ? — I would not ; I told you I did not in- 
tend — 

7364. He may have used the word “political”? 
— He may have used it ; you may have remarked, 
as I said, that the speech is reported in the third 
person, and is not intended as a verbatim report. 

7365. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Who reported that 
speech ? — It was I. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


After an adjournment. 


Mr. B. 
O’Flakerty. 


Mr. Bernard O’Flahertt, sworn ; Examined by Mr Serjeant Armstrong. 


Mr. O' Flaherty.'] Before I begin, I wish 
to say that for the last fortnight I have been 
confined to the house, and I have tubercles 
upon my chest. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I heard with regret- 
that you were unwell, and we were all quite 
aware of it ; there is no doubt about it. 

7366. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Are you a 
magistrate of the county ? — Yes. 

7367. And a landed proprietor of the county ? 
— Yes, in a small way. 

7368. You have voters on your estate]? — I have. 

7369. Did you ask them to give their votes 
and support to Captain Trench at the last 
election ? — I asked most of them. 

7370. About how many had you? — I think 
about 15 or 16. 

7371. I believe you reside in the town of 
Galway ? — Yes. 

7372. In what part of the county is your pro- 
perty situated ? — At Oranmore. * 

7373. Did the tenants upon your estate accede 
to your wish? — No. 

7374. Did they say that they would?— They 


gave a kind of consent at first, but they after- 
wards declined. 

7375. Did you do anything more than express 

your wish ? — I said that I wished them to go with 
me as they always went with me; when I opposed 
Lord Dunlo they all went with me, every man 
voted with me, and I said that I should like them 
to go with me still, as we were on such good 
terms. They said that they did not wish to vote 
against their religion ; I said that there was no 
question of religion in the matter (I spoke m 
Irish), and that if there was I would not ask them 
to vote. I said that of course they could vote as 
they pleased, that we had been the best friends; 
then they said that they could not vote against 
their priest and the parish; that was the last 
answer which they gave. _ , 

7376. Did any of them state his reason for 

thinking that it was a question of religion ? They 
said that they would not like to go against their 
religion. , 

7377. Did they say whether they had heard 
anything upon that subject from any quarter. 

I did not hear it ; they said that the parish woul 
be against them if they voted with me. 

5 J 7378. How 
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737S. How did they vote?— They voted for 
Captain Nolan, except some in the town ; some 
in the town did not vote at all. One man, a very 
independent man, said “ I will go with vou if 
you press me, but I would rather pay 20/. than 
be asked,” and I said I will not ask you.” 

7379. Is Father Patrick Coen, of Ivilisland, 
near Loughrea, the parish priest of any parish in 
which any of your property is situated? — No. 

7380. Do you know him? — Yes. 

7381. Had you a conversation with him before 
the election upon the subject ? — I do not know 
that I had. 

7382. I am told that there was a particular 
conversation some time before the election ; I do 
not say immediately preceding the election ; do 
you recollect discussing about the ballot ? — i re- 
collect what you refer to now, and I ask his 
Lordship whether I am bound to state this ; this 
had nothing to do with the election or the petition, 
and it was a long time ago in October ; it was in 
a private house, and T appeal to your Lordship 
whether 1 have to state it. 

7383. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Did it concern the 
election ? — It had nothing whatever to do with 
the election. 

7384. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] We think 
that that is a matter of opinion ? — It had nothing 
whatever to do with the election ; it was a private 
conversation in a private house. 

7385. Mr. Justice Keogh.] Had it anything to 
do with the voters 9 — Nothing. 

7386. It did not relate to the electors? — No, 
it related to the ballot ; it was a question upon 
the ballot. 

7387. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Were you 
aware in October that a contest for the county 
was likely ? — I was aware of it. 

7388. Were not you and Father Coen speak- 
ing upon the subject ? — We were speaking gene- 
rally upon the election. 

7389. And upon how elections might be 
managed? — He talked to me about the ballot, 
and what the effect of the ballot would be. 

7390. Mr. Justice Keogh.] There can be no 
objection to tell that ? — My Lord, it is a private 
matter between a clergyman and myself, and a 
private conversation. 

7391. Mr. Justice Keog/i.] That is not a reason 
for its not being given ? — If it was relating to 
the election, or the contest, I should be very 
happy to give it, and your Lordship tells me to 
do so, I shall do it. 

7392. Mr. Justice Keogh. ] There is only one 
matter which is entitled to protection, namely, if 
it was anything said in the confessional? — It was 
not. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to the question 
ou the ground of the voters having said that 
the conversation was a private conversation, 
and had no reference to the election. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] The Petitioner says, 
that it has a connection with the election, 
and we are entitled to hear it, if it does re- 
late to the election ; and, if it does not, it 
will have no effect upon the case ; I do not 
see that there is any protection. 

Mr. Macdonogh stated, that he did not put 
the matter upon the ground of protection. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I see no legal pro- 
tection to it. 

7393. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Wit- 
ness).] You may consider that you are eating 
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under my coercion ; I insist upon an answer as a 
matter of law, and his Lordship thinks that it is 
evidence? — I know the question which you are 
going to ask, and I appeal to his Lordship*. 

7394. Was he talking about priestly influence 
at an election, or anything to that effect ? — No : 
I said, I think that some people were wicked 
enough to say that the priests would make use 
of the ballot in the confessional ; my Lord, am I 
to be called upon to give this evidence? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] I think that it is 
quite Fair. 

7395. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] What did he 
say? — He said that they would make use of it; he 
said that they thought that they would be com- 
mitting a sin in voting for a wrong man. 

7396. Should you say that in the county there 
was terrorism and intimidation ?— I did not turn 
my attention much to the county, but I confied 
myself to Galway. 

7397. Then you think that there was? — 
Yes. 

7398. In that conversation, did you sav any- 
thing about spiritual intimidation to’Father Coen ? 
-No. 

7399. You are compelled to answer? — I could 
not say ; it was, I think, in last October, or Sep- 
tember. 

7400. What preceded the introduction of the 
ballot ? — I could not tell you ; I do not want to 
conceal anything which I know. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

7401. You are a Roman Catholic gentleman. I 
presume? — I am. 

7402. And one of the members of that family 
which have been historically known in this 
country; and a good name it is? — I have lived 
for many years in the country. 

7403. In whose private house was the conver- 
sation ; were you at dinner there ?— No ; it was 
after breakfast. 

7404. You breakfasted there? — l was sitting 
there. 

7405. I do not want to ask the name of the 
gentleman ; you were sitting in the room ? — We 
were chatting generally. 

7406. Had you known Father Coen for many 
years ? — Yes. 

7407. Where is he parish priest ? — He ; I be- 
lieve he is a curate. 

7408. You have known him for a long time ? 
— Yes. 

7409. Is he a man of good and fair reputation? 
— 1 always thought so. 

7410. And this conversation had not the re- 
motest connection with the ensuing election ? — 
No. 

7411. It could not have, for the Ballot is not 
passed yet? — No. 

7412. He was speaking upon a political sub- 
ject ? — Precisely. 

7413. That is a subject which is now being 
introduced by the head of the Government, Mr. 
Gladstone : may 1 ask you, was it you who intro- 
duced the subject? — l could not say, indeed. 

7414. However, the conversation turned upon 
the subject of one of the agitating topics of the 
day ? — Exactly. 

7415. Upon which opinion is very much di- 
vided?— Just so. 

D d 7416. Was 
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7416. Was your opinion in favour of, or against 
the ballot?— I am not decided yet upon it; I 
will give my vote as I think proper. 

7417. Every man has a right to form his 
opinions ? — Of course. 

7418. You have not yet made up your mind? 
— No. 

7419. You wanted to know what the opinion 
of the Rev. Mr. Coen was ?— I talked to him 
o-enerally ; I talked to him upon the ballot, and 
what the effect of it would be. 

7420. You suggested, at least a portion of your 
observation was, that some people were saying 
that a priest would make use of the ballot in the 
confessional ; that was your observation ? — Yes, 
that was how the answer was brought about. 

7421. And it was in relation to their committing 
a sin that he said he would make use of the bal- 
lot ? — Yes, if he thought that they were going to 
commit a sin, that he would be justified. 

7422. Did not he say that if he thought that 
they were about to vote against their consciences 
from any pressure, he would consider it. a sin in 
them, and would advise them against it? — He 
did not say particularly in that manner. 

7423. But did not you so understand him ?—- 
I understood him to say that it would be a sin in 
voting for a bad man, and that he cautioned them 
not to do it. 

7424. Suppose that before the destruction of 
the Established Church in Ireland, a Protestant 
gentleman who might be supposed anxious to 
maintain his own church, were to express his 
opinion that lie would go and vote for a candidate 
who would upset the church, would you think it 
very wrong for a Protestant clergyman to say, 
« 1 think that you as a Protestant ought not to 
vote for a man who will upset your own church” ? 
— My opinion upon those things is, that I do not 
like to go into matters connected with the con- 
fessional. 

7425. Put aside the confessional altogether : I 
am alluding to a Protestant clergyman who does 
not acknowledge the confessional. Supposing 


that before the destruction of the Established 
Church, a gentleman was standing for the county 
who wanted to pull down the Protestant church 
would you think it a great hardship in. a Pro^ 
testant clergyman to say to a Protestant gentle- 
man, “ You really ought, not to vote for a man 
-who will destroy your own church”?— I think 
that he ought. 

7426. Did not you understand the Rev. Mr. 
Coen to mean that if a man were about to vote 
for a bad person, a person against his religion or 
otherwise, he would deem it his duty in the con- 
fessional to advise him not to doit? — That was 
his opinion ; but I have my opinion upon it. 

7427. But that is what he said? — Yes. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

7428. Did you understand from the Rev. Mr. 
Coen that lie would consider voting for a wrong 
person a sin of which he ought to take cognizance 
at the confessional ? — He said that if he thought 
that a man was going to vote for a wrong person 
he would consider it as a sin, and that he would 
be justified in correcting him. 

7429. In the confessional ? — Yes. 

7430. Mr. Macdonogh,} Will you kindly fix 
the date of that conversation ? — 1 could not tell. 

7431. The month ?— 1 could not say ; I hap- 
pened to mention it to one or two persons, and 
that perhaps is the reason of my being here to- 
day. 

7432. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'} You were 
asked about a Protestant clergyman giving ad- 
vice about the church ; do you know that the 
Protestant clergymen have not confession; I 
know nothing at all about it ; they are very good 
men. 

7433. Do you approve of preaching at people 
from the altar at all upon political subjects many 
church, Protestant or Catholic ? — I do not in any 
church; I do not care what church.it is. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. William Downes Griffith, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Peruse. 


7434. I believe you reside near Dunmore ? — 
I reside at Dunmore. 

7435. And you are agent for property in that 
district? — Yes. 

7436. Do you remember, about December last, 
having canvassed the voters on that property for 
Captain Trench? — Yes; I had previously inti- 
mated to the tenants that I intended supporting 
Captain Trench, and that 1 wished that they 
would do so, and I had heard that they would. 
On the 12th of December was the first oppor- 
tunity that 1 had of seeing them all individually, 
and I asked them individually whether they 
would support Captain Trench, and they said, 
with great alacrity and rather with an appearance 
of pleasure, that they would. On the 15th of 
December I saw them, and 1 gave them the same 
request. I said, “ I suppose it will be a contested 
‘election, and 1 wish you to support Captain 
Trench,” and I asked them whether they would 
do so, and they said they would. On the 16th of 
December I went out to a place called Glen, and 
I saw the tenants, and asked the same question, 
and they all gave me the same answer, with the 
same alacrity, that they would vote for Captain 
Trench. One roan said that he was too old to go 


in, and I said, “ In that case I will not ask you. 
He said that he had supported Mr. Gregory on a 
previous occasion, and that on that occasion his 
hat was broken, and that he did not wish to go in 
again. I said that I would not ask him to go in 
under those circumstances. 

7437. I believe that shortly after that you tell 

ill?— I got ill that very evening when I came 
home ; I had a sort of attack of pleurisy, 1 
believe. . 

7438. You did not see the tenants agam until 
some time? — No; not until towards the end ot 
January. 

7439. Towards the end of January do you re- 

member seeing them? — Yes. I heard in e 
meantime, when I was getting well, that ine 
tenants were getting doubtful about supporting 
the promises which they had. made, and some 0 
them sought an interview with me; and 1 to 
them that as far as their votes went, whether 
they voted for Captain Trench . or not, 
would receive the same impartiality anc jus 1 
Which they had hitherto done; but that \ ® 
hoped that they would, and would not be 1 • 

They seemed to be timid and frightened- 
man, John Finnigan, expressed himself by J 
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ing that lie had a form at some distance from the 
place where he resided, a form oil Mr. Hancock's 
estate, which I l:acl been the means of getting for 
him. He said that he was afraid that on coining 
home at night he might be assaulted. I said that 
I hoped that everything would subside, as it had 
done after the election of Mr. Gregory and Cap- 
tain Bellew. There was a picture of the charge 
of Balaclava in my room at the time. He said, 
“ Your honour, I hope you will not ask me to 
vote.” I said that I thought that there was no 
danger, and that the whole thing would subside. 

7440. Do you remember having any con- 
versation with a voter lxamed Pat Hore ? — 
Yes. On the day before the election, on tlxe 
5th of February, I mounted my horse ; I was 
not very strong, and I rode round to some of the 
tenants, and I saw two or three of them. 
Amongst others I saw Mr. Pat Hore, aud I 
asked him what he would do. He said, “ How- 
can I go against the priests ? I cannot do so, if 
you stick me to the ground upon that stone.” 
I said, “ It is very hard, if you put it upon that 
ground ; but nxy opinion is that no religion is 
mixed up with the question. I do not suppose 
that Sir Thomas Burke, and other Catholic gen- 
tlemen of the county, would be likely to support 
a person adverse to your religion.” I said 
“ Others are coming up to my place, under an 
escort togother ; that if you choose to come, you 
may come.” 

7441. On the nxox-xxing of the poll, how mam- 
voters accompanied yoxx to Tuanx ? — Only one. 
naxxxely, Mr. Glen tame in, and also a man named 
Denis Tracy. 

7442. Will you give us a narrative of your 
journey from Dunmore to Tuam on that morn- 
ing ? — At about 10 o’clock the cars canxe up to 
my house. They canxe in inside my domain. \Y e 
were waiting there for axx escort. Captain 
Hamilton was the stipendiax-y magistrate in 
chax’ge, and there was an escort of Lancers, and 
about 10 or 12 police. A cordon of police was 
drawn outside my gate to keep back the crowd, 
when the police came in, so that the voters might 
come out. Mr. Barrett had previously driven to 
my house, and he and myself and Denis Tracy, 
and one or two other people who were not voters, 
came on these cars and went outside the gate. 
There was great shouting, and a great crowd of 
people ; they were in a very excited state. 
When we went off the Lancers went, some in 
front and some on the side, and some in the rear, 
and the police were in front. W e went along, 
and the people on the roadside began pelting 
stones and other things. We went into Tuanx 
without any opposition except shouting, to which 
I paid no attention. When we came near Tuam, 
towards the Bishop’s Palace, we met a mounted 
policeman, who turned us off to the left, and we 
came in round by the workhouse, a distance of 
two or three miles round about, iu order to avoid 
the excitement of being expo sed to the violence 
of the people in the town. When we came in 
there, there was no opposition to us. M e had 
an escox-t the whole way. 

7443. When you got up to the court-house, 

will you describe the scene? — I do not know 
that there was any ^reat crowd at the court- 
house at that time. During the course of the 
day there was great excitement. I went up and 
polled. , , 

7444. Did yon see the Rev. Mr. Loftus there ? 
— Yes. 
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7445. Did he say anything to you at the court- 
house ? — Xo. not exactly in the court-house. Ir. 
tlxe course of the day 1 met him with an escort, 
and we could not venture into the town or go 
home with an escort until about 2 or 3 o'clock. 
I waited all that time, walking up and down the 
court-yard, ami I saw Mr. Loftus there and 
friends of his, and I heard him say the words, 

The agents are worse than the landlords 
treating the thing with great contempt, but I 
heard him say that. I could hear him, of course 
I paid no attention. 

7446. The court-house is outside the town ? — 
Yes, quite outside the town; there is no house 
between the court-house and the country. 

7447. A few days before the polling, do you 
remember meeting Father Loftus with a mob on 
the road ? — The second day that I went out to 
drive, after I was ill, in, I think, January, I was 
driving in a carriage, and overtook Father Loftus 
riding on a pony, with five or six low class of 
men, belonging to Dunmore, with sticks i:i their 
hands, going towards Delvin. After I had had 
nxy drive, I met him iu the same po-ition. 

744S. Do you know Mr. Richard Kir wan'.' 
property ? — I do. 

7449. Were they proceeding in that direction? 
— They were. I knew most of the names of the 
five or six persons. 

7450. Amongst the five or six persons, was 
tlxei*e a man of the name of Pat Tracey ? — There 
was. 

7451. Was there a nxan of the name of Patten? 
Yes: Jolm Patten and his son. 

7452. Did you receive this letter ( handing a 
letter to the Witness )'? — Yes; it is marked on it 
“ Received 15th January.'* 

7453. Did you receive that letter ' hand in., 
another letter to the Witness)'? — 1 did, on the 29th 
of J anuary. 

7454. Did you ever use any violence, any 
threats, or coercion towards-voters ? — Xot in the 
slightest degree. In talking of it, I alwavs told 
them, that if they voted against Captain Trench 
it would make no diffex-enee, and that 1 would 
always treat them with tlxe same impartiality as 
I had always done, and they seemed perfectly to 
acquiesce in my observations. 

Mr. Pm«.] This letter is dated 15th 
January 1872 : — C *I believe you are resolved 
to compel the tenants of George Dering to 
vote for tyrant Trench, and believe me, if 
vou do not leave them at their own election, 
to vote according to their conscience freely, 
and not to persist in tyrannising over them, 
tyrant Trench and his best interests will be 
of little service to you, when I xneet you, 
and your days will not be many. God save 
Ireland ! ” The post-mark bears date T uam, 
the 15th January 1872. 

7455. Mr. Murphy.] There is the post-mark 
of Tuam and of Dunmore also ? — Letters posted 
for Dunmore always go to Tuanx before going to 
Dunmore. 

7456. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] This letter 
was received on the 29tlx of January, and it was 
enclosed in a printed paper headed, “ County of 
Galway Election,” and purporting to give the 
correspondence between Father Molloney, Father 
Durcan, and Mr. Charles Phinn, and others, and 
the superscription upon the letter is manifestly 
in the same handwriting. It is addressed to 
“ William Downes Griffiths,” posted at Tuam, on 

D d 2 the 
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the 28th of January. “ Dunmore, 28th January 
1872. William Downes Griffith, or, as you are 
called, Old Billy Sheepskin, if you compel any 
of Mr. Dearing’s tenants to vote for Trench, the 
persecutor of the nuns, &c., you will be shot like 
a dog ; and I am sure you will not get off like 
Barrett.” (He was a gentleman who was fired 
at.) “All the people must vote for the priest 
and Captain Nolan, and we will put down Orange 
bigotry if we can, by shooting all the Protestants 
that does not turn over to the Catholic Church. 
Johnny Patten says he will give the tenth of his 
belions to make a hitcher for your old wife, as 
he has hung the trad since he became agent for 
Captain Pelan.” Is that the Johnny Patten who 
was one of the people with the Reverend Father 
Loftus? — Yes. 

7457. “ Johnny Patten says he will give the 
tenth of his belions to make a hitcher for your 
old wife, as he has hung the trad since he became 
agent for Captain Pelan. I remain your servant, 
Rory of the Hill.” — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

7458. You were the agent or receiver over 
Mr. Dering’s property ? — Yes, for 20 years. 

7459. Are you the agent for any other pro- 
perty ? — Yes, a small property of Tom Kirwan, 
of Dunmore. 

7460. Are you receiver of any other estate ? — 
No. 

7461. I presume that j’ou canvassed the tenants 
of those two estates which you have mentioned ? 
— I did not canvass Mr. Kinvan’s; I did not 
canvass any of Mr. Kirwan’6 A day or two be- 
fore the election l asked them about it, and they 
said that they were sorry that I had not asked 
them sooner ; but I was ill, and I forgot it. 

7462. I suppose when you spoke to them they 
said that they had promised Captain Nolan ? — 
Yes ; I only spoke to one or two of them just a 
day or two before the election. 

7463. How many electors are there on Mr. 
Dering’s estate ?— I think about 30 altogether ; I 
do not say that they all promised me. 

7464. When did you commence your canvass 
of these 30 ? — If you call it canvassing, I believe 
some time in the autumn T intimated through the 
bailiffs that 1 intended to support. Mr. Dering, 
and that I hoped they would do the same ; I did 
not see them myself. 

7465. Do you think that an intimation given 
through a bailiff amounts to canvassing ? — I do 
not know. 

7466. When did you first intimate to the te- 
nants, through the bailiffs, that you wished them 
to vote for Captain Trench? — I cannot recol- 
lect. 

7467. About what time ? — About October - . 

7468. Then you commenced as early as Octo- 
ber ? — 1 merely mentioned the matter; I did not 
press it. 

7469. Are those 30 tenants Catholics, or are 
they Protestants ? — There is one Protestaat. 

7470. And in October you had given this inti- 
mation through the bailiffs? — Yes. 

7471. When did you next apply to them, or did 
you again apply to them ? — 1 never applied until 
the 12th of December. 

7472. Was that before or after you got ill? — 
Before I got ill. 

7473. Then between October and December do 


you say that you made no application to them at 
all? — None whatever. 

7474. In December did they all come to your 
rent office ? — A certain portion came to the rent 
office. The 12th, 15th, and 16 th were the three 

days that l saw them. 

7475. Did you then again personally apply to 
them ? — I said to them, “ You have heard that 
there is to be a contested election, and I intend 
to give my support to Captain Trench; will you do 
so,” and they said they would do so. 

7476. Did you urge them ?— No, they seemed 
to be too glad. 

7467. And I suppose you conveyed to them 
that if they had a particular desire to vote for 
anybody else they should do it? — [ did not ask 
them to do it, but only conveyed my intention. 

7478. Did you canvass any tenants except on 
the property where you were agent? — No. 

7479. When did you get ill? — On the 16th, 
and I went to bed, and did not get up until the 
12th or 13th January. 

7480. During the time that you were ill did 
you send them any message, or apply to them for 
votes Between the time when you got ill and 
when you got up on the 12th of January, you 
say that you, in that interval, never made any 
application to the tenants ? — No. 

7481. You sent them no message? — I was not 
capable of it. 

7482. After you got up what did you do?— 
When I heard that Trench’s people were going 
on, and what was going on in the chapel, I wrote 
a circular memorandum to the tenants; I sent a 
circular to each tenant. 

7483. After you had recovered ? — Yes. 

7484. You had already given them an intima- 
tion by your bailiff, and a personal intimation, 
and after you got well you sent them a circular? 
— I heard that in consequence of the meetings, 
and the violent language used in the chapel, they 
seemed indisposed to keep their promises, and f 
wrote them a memorandum. 

7485. Do you refer to the meetings which have 
been spoken to by the reporter of the “ Tuarn 
News”? — Yes; 1 concluded in my mind that 
that was the effect. 

7486. And having heard of those meetings, 
and what you call violent language, you thought 
it right to write them a circular ? — Yes. 

7487. When you met in conversation with the 
tenants, did you urge upon them that priest ought 
to be excluded from politics? — Certainly not; far 
from it ; I said that they had certain rights, like 
everybody else, to give their advice and opinion, 
but that they had no right to make a spiritual 
matter of what was entirely a political one. 

7488. Did you say to them that they ou°;ht to 
release themselves from priestly dictation. When 
you spoke to them, did you tell them that they 
ought to emancipate themselves from priestly 
dictation '( — I do not recollect those words. 

7489. What did your words imply ?— I sa ^ 
that they ought to have an opinion of their own, 
and to take advice from persons capable of giving 
advice on political matters, and that I was just as 
capable of giving advice upon those matters as 
the priest was. 

7490. Did you say that the priest ought to 
have no concern in political matters ? — I did in 
the memorandum. 

7491. Did you say that they ought to release 

themselves from priestly dictation?— I do not 
remember doing so. , 

b 7492. Did 
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7492. Did you use in your circular the words 
“ Priestly Dictation n ? — I did. 

7493. You have a tenant under you called 
Thomas Madden? — I have. 

7494. This circular is directed to Thomas 
Madden, and bears date “9th January 1872’ ; 
is that your handwriting ( handing the same to 
the Witness) ? — Yes. 

7495. “Thomas Madden; although I almost 
confidently rely on your keeping your promise 
to vote for Captain Trench at the coming elec- 
tion, still I wish to say a few words to you on the 
matter ; there appears to be a violent and dis- 
creditable combination existing between certain 
spouting radicals, shopkeepers, and I regret to 
say, some of the clergy, whose over zeal has led 
them to use language disgraceful to themselves, 
and utterly unsuited to their sacred profession : 
a combination, I say, for the object of causing 
dissention between landlord and tenant, and in- 
timidating the latter from voting as he had pro- 
mised ; but do not allow yourselves to be intimi- 
dated ; they can do you no harm, your landlord 
is your true friend, your prosperity and happiness 
is, and must be, his object ; in voting for Captain 
Trench you vote for the man whom nearly all 
the Catholic electors of any respectability or posi- 
tion have solemnly declared to be the man best 
fitted to be returned for the county of Galway ; 
in voting for Captain Trench, believe me (and I 
say it with all sincerity, and it may be of con- 
sequence to yourselves hereafter) you vote for 
your own independence and freedom from clerical 
dictation in polical matters, in which the clergy 
ought to have little or no concern ; I hope then 
vou will not be intimidated; but that 1 may rely 
with confidence on your keeping your word, and 
voting as you have promised for Captain Trench : 

I never broke my word with you; I am your 
friend, William D. Griffith that, I suppose, is 
the form in which you wrote to all the tenants ? 
— Yes ; I see no harm in it. 

7496. Who composed that circular ?— I com- 
posed it myself. 

7497. You composed the entire of it ?— I com- 
posed every line of it. . 

7498. And I presumed that you circulated it 
among the tenants immediately after you wrote 
it ? — I dare say that I did. 

7499. Did you send it to the tenants by a 
bailiff? — I think so ; there are three bailiffs on 
that estate ; I sent some by my clerk, I think. 

7500. Did you get any of the circulars back 
again from the tenants ? — N o. 

7501. Did you ever try to get any ot them 


“ It was not the tenants, but people on other 
estates."' 

7504. Did he show you the notice which he 
had received ? — No ; he did not. 

7505. Did you believe that there was a notice; 
on your oath, did vou believe it?— Upon my 
oath, I do believe that there was some kind of 
notice. 

7506. Do you believe that there was some kind 
of notice prepared by the tenants themselves, or 
put by some persons there on the door ? — I can- 
not say that I formed any opinion about it. one 
way or the other. I believe that it was just to 
frighten him. 

7507. It did not frighten you ; you did not 
press to see the notice ! — No ; I did not want to 
run any risk. 

7508. Had you any voters in your house on the 
night preceding the election? — Yes. 

7509. How many ? — Three or four. I will tell 
you about it. I rode about to those tenants, and 
I said, “ Talk about it among yourselves, and 
let me know your opinion, and if you choose not 
to vote for Captain Trench, you can stay in my 
house during the night to be free from any per- 
son in the morning.” They consulted together, 
and they came into the town ; they did not come 
to my house. I had dinner about eight o'clock, 
and Pat Hore, John Finnigan, and Denis Tracy, 
and one two other people came, and I told the 
servant to show them into the servants' hall and 
get a fire ; and I said to them afterwards, “ I 
thought you would not come so late. 1 cannot 
get beds for you now ; it is so dark, but there is 
a comfortable fire for you, and there are chairs 
in the servants’ hall, and make yourselves as 
comfortable as you can."’ I began to talk, and I 
said, “ Are you going to vote? ’ and one man 
said that he would if somebody else did, namely, 
if Pat Daly, or J antes Daly did. 

7510. Did they pass the night with you ? — 
Yes. About seven or eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, I heard that they were getting tired, and I 
saul that 1 would go and see them. I asked what 
they wanted; one man, namely, Pat Hore, said 
that he was too tired and knocked up, and could 
not go in, that he was a man of 63 or 64, and 
was tired of sitting in the chair. I said, “ I told 
vou that I could not give you much accommoda- 
tion ; but can get your breakfast, and go where 
you wish to go.” I opened the door, and said, 
« You can go where you wish to go.” John 
Finnigan said, “ If James Daly has not come, I 
do not wish to vote."’ I said, “ Very well, you 
can "0, but I would advise you to get your 
breakfast first.” They then got their breakfast 


7502. Did you apply to the tenants ; this is 
the third application to the tenants ; did you 
apply to them on any further occasion after the 
9th of January, the date of the circular? They 
sought interviews with me ; I sent my clerk on 
those interviews. 

7503. Had you any subsequent interviews 
with them?— On the day before the election I 
rode out, and I had interviews with some men ; 
one man I recollect particularly, Thomas Martin; 
he came to me, and said that he would be very 
glad to vote, but that on the night before some- 
thing was posted on his house, which intimidated 
him to that extent that he was afraid ; and he 
said that he heard language used which made 
him alarmed, and afraid to vote ; I asked him 
whether any of the tenants did it; “ No ■ he said ; 
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and went away, except one man. 

7511. For whom did the three men vote t— 
For Nolan. They told me that they were going 
home, but that Nolan’s cars overtook them and 
forced them to go up. 

7512. When you went to the poll m the mora- 
ine, 1 do not understand that you received any 
injury whatever ? — Not the slightest ; but I was 
guarded. 

7513. You rated?— Yes. 

7514. And people with you voted?— Yes. lhe 

first thing that 1 saw with one of the men getting 
off the car was, that he was afraid; that was one 
of Mr. Barratt’s men. . 

7515. Did he vote?— Yes, for Captain Nolan; 
he came with Mr. Barratt into Tuam. 

7516. He parted from him, and voted for Lap- 

tain Nolan ? — Y es. v 


Jr. IT. I. 
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7517. You gave no beds to those four or five 
men that night? — No. 

7518. Did you give them any drink? — Yes, I 
gave them porter, and bread and whisky also. 

7519. Did you give them more whisky than 
one glass ? — I did not hand the whisky to them ; 
there was a bottle of whisky amongst them 
all. 

7520. Will you swear that there was only one 
bottle? — Yes. 


7521. Was it a quart bottle? — Yes; the 

were eight or ten of them; 1 wished to make tW 
comfortable, as far as I could. ra 

7522. I suppose you considered that the whiakv 
would stimulate their patriotism? — I did notkn ' 
anything about it. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 

Mrs. 7523. Are you the wife of the gentleman who Trench was the son of one of the best landlords 

E. Griffith, has just left the table, living at Dunmore ? — in Ireland, and one who I thought, according to 

— — Yes. my judgment, was in one way remarkable, namely, 

7524. Previously to December last, had you that he was not an absentee, and had always 

known the Reverend Mr. Loftus at all ? — I never spent his money amongst the people, and done 

spoke to the reverend gentleman in my life but them good, and that I thought that such a person 

once. ought to be a very good candidate for the county, 

7525. When was that? — It was when a cause a very good representative of the county, and 

was being tried about the domain. they said that they thought so too. 

7526. He was there at the time? — Yes. _ 7541. Did they or you introduce the name of 

7527. That was an unimportant conversation ? Captain Nolan? — They frequently introduced 

— Yes. Captain Nolan’s name. 

7528. You had only that one interview with 7542. What did they say to you with reference 

him, but in his absence had you ever, by word or to Captain Nolan, or their desire to vote for him? 
deed, clone anything to offend that gentleman ? — — They always showed the greatest disinclination 

Never in my life, nor any one else, that I am to vote for him. 

aware of, at Dunmore. 7543. Did they give to you any grounds for 

7529. Had you ever, directly or indirectly, that want of enthusiasm about him, or want of 

said anything to bring either contempt or ridicule inclination? — Yes, they said that he was a bad 
upon the reverend gentleman? — Never in my landlord, and they said trifling tilings, such as, 
life. one man said that you could not walk across the 

7530. Do you recollect the time when Mr. corner of the ground, that you would not be 

Griffith got iU ? — Yes. summoned the next day, and tilings of that sort, 

753 J. During the time that he was unable to which made me think that they had really no 
attend to liis own business, as to the management great wish to vote for him. 
of the estates under his own care, did you in any- 7544. So far as they expressed their opinion 
wise interfere with him at all ? — Never in my life, in any interview with you, did they exhibit any 
I do not think that I ever interfered in my life in free wish or desire on their own part to vote for 
any way, unless it might be just to urge some Captain Nolan? — Quite the contrary, 
little favour. 7545. Did you say anything as to how they 

7532. Some little favour or kindness to be done would stand in case they voted against Captain 

to a tenant? — Yes. Trench? — I never spoke to them, without dis- 

7533. Do you recollect, that in consequence of tinctly finishing by saying that they knew their 

Mr. Griffith’s illness it was necessary to see some master too well not to be aware that they never 
tenants who came to the house, or did you see would meet with anything but the same justice 
some of them? — Very often. and the same impartiality with which they had 

7534. Did you speak to any of them, or did always met. * 

they introduce the subject to you, as to their 7546. No matter how they voted ? — No matter 
voting at the coming election ? — Yes. how they voted. 

7535. Was it you who introduced it first to 7547. Did any of them express their fears or 

them, or they to you ? — I do not know exactly express themselves afraid ; aid they tell you at 
how it was always ; I might sometimes have in- all from what their fears proceeded, or of whom 
troduced it myself. they were afraid, or what ? — They said thatthe 

7536. You had known Mr. Dering’s and Mr. clergy were all against them, and that they them- 

Griffith’s wishes upon the subject? — Perfectly, selves were personally afraid ; one man said so; 
and I had known that the tenants had all promised some man of the name of Finnigan, that he had 
willingly and freely. a farm at a distance, and that he would he 

7 537 . Do you know whether that promise had murdered on the way, coming backwards and 

been made without any interference whatever on forwards from it ; and another said that the house 
your part ? — Without the slightest ; I never in- would be burnt over his head. I said you must 
terfered with a tenant in my life. have very bad neighbours, and he said, No, they 

7538. Do you recollect meeting them on any were not neighbours, hut people who would be 
occasion, and asking them about whether they sent to do it. 

were going to keep the promise to the master? — 7548. Had you heard of the allusions made to 

I did. you by Father Loftus in his chapel, your name 

7539. What did they say to you ? — They said being introduced by him in his discourse ? — I fe- 

tbat they would go to the world’s end for the collect that both Mr. Griffith and myself had 
master, but that they were afraid. been constantly and grossly abused, but I never 

7540. Did you make any reference then to heard the precise manner in which it had been 
Captain Trench, or did you bring forward his done until I heard it in this court ; I never asked, 
claims ? — I said that I thought that Captain but I did ask once, when I heard that Mr. Griffith 

was 
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was greatly abused during his illness, and I was 
answered that the language was too gross to re- 
peat to me. 

7549. Bid some of the congregation make these 
observations ? — It was a very respectable man 
who came up after mass one day to ask how Mr. 
Griffith was ; he seemed very much excited, and . 
he seemed quite disgusted ; I then said “ What 
did he say ?” It was the only time that I asked 
the question, and he said “ I could not repeat it, 
for it was too gross to repeat.” 

7550. Do you recollect the name of that man 
who told you that ? — I should rather not tell it. 

7551. Do you recollect the day preceding the 
polling ? — Yes, I do perfectly. 

7552. Was there any manifestation of feeling 
towards you exhibited on that day ? — No, on the 
polling day. 

7553. What occurred to you on that day ? — W e 
were very much alarmed and frightened at the 
state of the place ; during Mr. Griffith’s illness 
there had been mobs at the gate, with bands 
shouting and hissing, and all that. 

7554. Did that frequently occur during the 
time that the gentleman was lying ill in bed ? — 
Yes, frequently during his illness : my niece and 
I both went down to the gate to see whether they 
got off safely, and there was a cordon of police 
drawn, so that the mob were not allowed to come 
near us, and we could see how they went off, and 
when the cars got outside the gate on turning the 
corner I saw a volley of stones thrown after them, 
and then we lost sight of them, because of the 
height of the garden wall, and they came to 
the low part, and high ground which com- 
manded a perfect view of it all, and then the 
cars emerged after sometime, and there was 
great yelling and shouting, and we were very 
much frightened, but we saw them emerge in a 
trot, and the cavalry and police with them, and 
as they passed the air was darkened with mud 
and stones, and all the ditches opposite were lined 
with people and the national school children, and 
they were there with then* bibs full of stones. 

7555. Was anything done to yourself and your 
neice which you observed ? — Yes, as soon as they 
had all passed we thought that the danger was 
over, but there is a walk very close to the domain 
wall, and we thought that we would take a little 
walk, and we found ourselves immediately as- 
sailed with mud and stones from the ditch oppo- 
site, -where all these people were, and we beat 
rather a hasty retreat, but we did not go in, and 
we did not turn our backs, but we kept retreat- 
ing and facing them just at a safe distance. 

7556. How long have you been living in the 
county of Galway ? — I was born in Galway. 

7557. Previously to this, was any insult ever 
offered to you in the county ?— Never in my life, 
for 20 years. 

7558. Can you attribute the treatment which 
your husband received, and the manifestation of 
feeling exhibited towards him and you, to any- 
thing otherwise than the maddened state of the 
people at that time ?— Nothing whatsoever. 

7559. Do you think that that was the normal 
state of the people of that county ?— No, I never 
met with so much kindness anywhere in my life. 

7560. How would you describe, in your own 
terms, the state of feeling exhibited by them; 
the state of excitement?— Whenever I saw 
them they were more like lunatics. I mean when 
they were assembled in mobs. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

7561. Was the day when you said that the air 
was darkened with mud and stones, the day of 
the polling ? — It was. 

7562. I regret to hear you say that you and 
your niece, walking along by another way, were 
assailed? — We were inside the demesne, and they 
were outside. 

7563. You were not touched by the stones, I 
hope ? — W e took care of that. 

7564. I only wanted to see that you personally 
were not assailed ? — Oh, no. 

7565. "Will you he good enough to write for 
me the name of the person who communicated to 
you what had occurre ! in the chapel : I do not 
want you to state aloud in court, hut will you 
be good enough, when you go down from the 
table, to hand it to me? — Yes. 

Mr. Justice Keogh. 1 That is very fair’ 
indeed. (A piece of paper was handed to the 
l fitness , and she wrote upon it.) 

Mr. Murphy suggested that, unless it was 
thought that there was any possibility of 
contradicting the witness, it would he desir- 
able that the man’s name should not go 
beyond Mr. Macdonogh. 

Mr. Macdonogh stated that it should go no 
further than himself and his junior and his 
attorney*. 

7566. Mr. Macdonogh (to the Witness).] Had 
you taken auy interest in reference to any Pro- 
testant school under your own care ? — Long years 
ago, 18 or 19 years ago. It was not a Protes- 
tant school, it was simply and solely a working 
school. 

7567. But you are a Protestant lady, I pre- 
sume ? — I am. 

7568. Do you happen to know, rightly or 
wrongly*, whether there was any feeling that you 
were disposed to desire to proselytise any of the 
children? — I believe that wherever there is a 
school, supported by a Protestant lady, there is 
supposed to be a desire to proselytise ; but there 
was nothing hut work, cut work, and I had a 
mistress for the purpose of teaching it. 

7569. You never met the reverend gentleman. 
Father Loftus, except on one occasion ? — I met 
him on one occasion on my own demesne, before 
that, hut I did not speak to him. He passed me 
on the narrow gravel walk, and was polite enough 
to let me get into the grass while he walked on. 
That was "the only interview that I ever had with 
him. 

7570. How long before the election was that? 
— I suppose it was two years ago. 

7571. It had no connexion with the election 
at all? — None whatever. 

7572. I thought I understood you to tell my 

learned friend that you never interfered in elec- 
tion matters ; did I rightly comprehend you ? — 
Certainly not. 1 spoke very often on election 
matters with the tenants after my husband’s ill- 
ness. AT 

7573. You had not done so before r — I never 
spoke to a tenant in my life, upon election 
matters, until during my husband’s illness. 

7574. Do you know that before the last elec- 
tion, when (Captain Nolan and Mr. Mitchell 
Henry were in the field, every one ot the tenants 
upon "that estate had promised Captain Nolan ? — 
I did not know anything in the world about it. 

dd 4 7575 You 
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7575. You have at this moment no knowledge 
about it?— None whatever. 

7576. Do you know that your husband, Mr. 
Griffith, expressly stated upon that occasion that 
he would not interfere? — I do perfectly well. 

7577. That was the intended contest between 
Mr. Mitchell Henry and Captain Nolan?— I be- 
lieve so. 

7578. And of course, when you say that you 

know that your husband had resolved to be neu- 
tral on that occasion ? — Perhaps it would be 

right to say, before you go any further, that I was 
not at home at that time, and knew nothing about 
it. 

7579. You only heard of it? — I heard of the 
election. 

7580. Your husband told you; he keeps no 
secrets from you ? — He might have told me, but 
not with a view to interest me, for I took no in- 
terest in it; I heard it; I heard him talk to his 
very great and particular friend Mr. Brown, and 
he said that he would not interfere. 

7581. But having heard that your husband had 
declared that he would not interfere, you never 
did hear that the tenants had all promised 
Captain Nolan? — I never did; I was not at 
home- 

7582. You will have the pleasure of hearing 
that if you should happen to remain on this occa- 
sion ; however, you have stated (and I am sure 
accurately), that the tenants expressed some- 
thing like a dislike to Captain Nolan ? — They 
did. 

7583. They are a very shrewd and intelligent 
peasantry, are they not? — They are indeed. 

7584. I think, if I have taken down your 
answer correctly, you told them you knew that 
their master would not interfere by visiting any 
displeasure of his upon them, even if they voted 
for Captain Nolan? — Certainly. 

7585. By “ their master,” you meant your 
husband ? — They always called him so. 

7586. That is to say, the landlord’s agent is 
always called in the country “the master”? — 
The master ; whoever lives in the house is gene- 
rally called the master. 

7587. Whoever receives the rent, and deals 
with the tenants, they call the master ? — Whether 
they do or not, if he lives in the house they call 
him the master. 

7588. Therefore you adopted the same mode of 
expression yourself? — Yes. 

7589. How many conversations had you with 
the tenants, endeavouring to induce them to vote 
for Captain Trench? — I did not endeavour to 
induce them to vote for Captain Trench. 

7590. Did you not, in a very terse, logical 
mode of argument, argue with them, pointing 
out the reasons wherefore they should vote for 
Captain Trench, and not for Captain Nolan? — T. 
had no argument, because there was no opposition 
made to what I said. 

7591. There was no angry argument? — There 
was no argument at all. 

7592. Then the argument was all on your 
side? — I did not argue; it requires two to 
argue. 

7593. I will venture to call it an argument? — 
I expressed my opinion. 

7594. You said that Captain Trench was the 
son of the best landlord in Ireland? — I did. 

7595. That further, he was not an absentee? — 
Yes. 


7596. That Lord Clancarty was a resident''- 
Yes ; and spent his money in the country. 

7597. And that you thought that Captain 
Trench, his son, would be a very good candidate- 
you put that all to them ? — I did. 

7598. And how many were present at the 
time '{— I could not say how many voters were 
there, because I was not acquainted, personally 
with many voters ; but there were men payiuo 
rents, and I thought thex-e were voters amongst 
them. 

7599. And it was they who frequently intro- 
duced the name of Captain Nolan? — Yes; many 
of them on several occasions. 

7600. But always in a disparaging way?— 
Always. 

7601. Such as you never could have antici- 
pated from men if they had previously promised 
him? — I heard nothing of their promising him 
at all. 

7602. I am sure you correctly state that. In 
short, they expressed a wish to vote for Captain 
Trench, as far as you recollect ?~They ex- 
pressed a strong wish to go with their master 
and in every possible way they shewed me that 
they had no dislike whatever to vote for Captain 
Trench. 

7603. But, on the contrary, they manifested a 
species of dislike to Captain Nolan? — Exactly. 

7604. Why was it, after all, that when they 
expressed this ardent desire to vote for your 

friend ? — I did not sav they expressed an 

ardent desire to vote for my friend. 

7605. Did you not say that they expressed a 

desire ? — To go with the master, willingly 

and freely, as they had promised. 

7606. If they had expressed that desire to 
follow their master, and if they had signified 
this dislike to Captain Nolan, on the grounds 
that they stated, namely, that he was a bad land- 
lord, and that lie summoned them for trespass, 
why did you consider it necessary to go on then 
and say that they knew their master well, and 
that if they voted for Captain Nolau he would 
not punish them ? — I did not say I said that on 
the same occasion. I had scvcx’al conversations 
with them. 

7607. Will you do 111 c the favour kindly and 
quietly to give me your very intelligent answer 
(as they all are) to this : if they had manifested 
all this desire to vote for Captain Trench, and 
this dislike to Captain Nolan, why did you make 
use of the expression, “ You know your master 
well, and he will not do you any mischief if you 
vote for Captain N olaix ?” — That is easily 
answered. That is when I found they were get- 
ting frightened and going back. 

7608. When they were about to recede?— 
Yes. 

7609. And then you still urged them to vote 
for Captain Trench? — I do not think I spoke 
any more upon the subject. I spoke then more 
upon their fright. 

7610. You pointed out that they need not be 
afraid ? — Yes. 

7611. Did they not manifest to you when 
they were about to recede, as you say, and to 
vote for Captain Nolan, that they were afraid.— 
They did not say they would vote for Captain 
Nolan; they only said that they would not go 
in for Captain Tx-ench. 

7612. When they said that they would not|0 
in for Captain Trench and receded, can you nx 
for xnc how shortly that was before the day ot 
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the election, the 6th of February ? — I think I 
heard it from the bailiffs and different people 
during Mr. Griffith’s illness. 

7613. When did he recover? — I do not believe 
he was able to see any one on business of any 
kind until it might be from the 16th to the 20th 
of J anuary. I could not say exactly. Ke began 
to be able to come downstairs a little after that. 

7614. Was it during his illness that you had 
various conversations with the tenants ? — It 
was. 

7615. Did he tell you when he himself was 
unable personally and actively to interfere that 
■you should speak to the tenants for him ? — He 
never did. He was too ill to mind anything, or 
say anything on the subject. 

7616. Then, of your own mere motion, you 
did it?— I just did what I thought lie would like 
me to do. 

7617. What is the name of the Protestant 
clergyman of your district? — The Rev. Mr. 
Lyons. 

7618. I am desired to ask you whether you 
are on good terms with him ?— I do not see what 
that has to do with the matter, but if it is neces- 
sary to answer that I am quite willing. 

7619. Mr. Justice Keogh.'] I see no objection 
to your answering it ?— None in the world. I 
am not on good terms with him. 

7620. Mr. Macdonogh. ] You spoke rather 
slightiuglv, I think, of the politeness of Mr. 
Loftus. No Irishman wishes to be thought 
rude to a lady. You thought that, about two 
years ago, he was rude in allowing you to go on 
the grass? — One day, I cannot say how long ago 
it was, I thought he was not polite. 

7621. Was he reading at the time? — He was 
walking with another clergyman ; there were 
two of them walking. 

7622. Were they in conversation ?— No ; they 
were just walking. 

7623. Were they reading? — Not that I re- 
member. 

7624. Was that before the time of the pony 
or. after ? — It was a year or two before, I should 
think. The pony was very lately, indeed. I 
suppose last October, or thereabouts. 

7625. Then you had not spoken to him at all 
till last October ? — I never saw him in my life 
but twice. 

7626. And you cannot undertake to say that 
that day he even saw you ? — Oh, yes, I can ; I 
met him face to face in a narrow gravel walk. 


7627. And he uncourteously, as you thought, 
did not leave the walk? — Yes ; I merely men- 
tioned it, because you asked me if I ever saw 
him before. 

7628. All your persuasions with the tenants 
were unavailing ?— So it would seem. I used 
no persuasions whatever. 

7629. Only the arguments I mentioned ? — I 
used no argument. 

7630. It was a soliloquy ?— It was not a 
soliloquy. 

7631. Y[ou were not talking to yourself? — No, 
I was talking to them. 

7632. You were trying to induce them to vote 
for Captain Trench? — I was not trying to in- 
duce them ; I was simply stating the case. 

7633. Mho was on the other side: you were 
stating the case, and they were listening' ? — Thev 
were listening. 

7634. Did you not want to persuade them to 
vote for Captain Trench ? — I wanted to lay my 
opinions before them. I wished them to’ vote 
for Captain Trench. 

7635. And you wished that your opinions 
should prevail ? — Certainly. 

7636. Though you had received no instruc- 
tions from your husband, you thought you could 
not better please him than by doing that ? — 
Certainly. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy . 

7637. Whether it wa s conversation, persuasion 
or discussion, did they ever advance to you on their 
part any opposition to keeping their* promise to 
vote for Captain Trench, except the terror and 
intimidation to which you have referred? — No. 

7638. Did they assign any other ground for 
not keeping their promise to the utmost to their 
master? — Never; none whatever. 

7639. As to this working school that has been 
referred to, when was it that you had this working 
school ? — It is 17 or 18 years ago. 

7 640. And the children were only taught work 
there, I suppose ; their usual crochet work ? — 
No ; it was what was called at the time cut work, 
and I had a mistress to instruct them. 

7641. There was nothing, so far as you know, 
sectarian in the stitches that were taught the 
children ? — Nothing whatever. 

[The "Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Edward Nugent, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


7642. You are an Attorney and Solicitor? — 
Y r es. 

7643. I believe you are acting on behalf of 
Captain Trench, at a booth at the last election? — 
Yes. 

7644. Where was that? — At Ballymore. 

7645. Were there votes given for Captain 
Trench at that booth ? — Yes. 

7646. Do you recollect about how the number’s 
stood at that booth at 12 o’clock? — I recollect 
Mr. Conway, who had the management of the 
district about Tuam, coming to me about 12 
o’clock, and asking me how we were going on, 
and I said, “ very favourably.” To the best of 
my recollection, I said we were in a majority of 
about 13. 

7 647 . Do you recollect between 12 and 1 o’clock 
241—1. 


any person arriving ? — I recollect that his Grace 
the Archbishop arrived about 12 o’clock. 

7648. Had he a chaplain with him? — Yes; 
there was some clergyman with him. W e were 
very slow at the time, and there was no business 
doing. He came up and sat on the booth for 
about 10 minutes. We were not doing any 
business at the time. 

7649. Do you recollect at 1 o’clock any people 
coming ? — I do : the voters came in at 1 o’clock, 
a number of them in groups together in twenties 
and thirties, with clergymen, priests with them 
at their head. 

7650. Of course those men voted? — They did. 

7651. Did the priests remain while they voted ? 
— Yes, they remained. 

7652. How did they vote? — I think we had 
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only one solitary vote from that time -for Captain 
Trench ; all the rest were for Captain Nolan. 

7653. Did the priests continue at the poll until 
those men had polled ? — The priests remained at 
the poll until those men had polled. _ 

7654. Did you observe anything in the way of 
ribbons in the hat of one of them? — One clergy- 
man wore a green ribbon round his hat. 

7655. Have you had considerable experience 
at various elections through Ireland? — Yes; I 
have conduced 10 or 12 elections, and have been 
concerned in about 20 others. 

7656. Did you ever see the priests more active 
on any occasion ? — They were very active. 

7657. Did you ever sec them more active any- 
where? — No, indeed, I never did. 

7658. Did any of the clergy or of the eccle- 
siastics wear green gloves? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

7659. I think your votes were pretty nearly 
polled out at 12 o’clock? — We had not one vote 
when once the clergymen came in. 

7660. And the clergymen came in along with 
those voters ? — Yes. 

7661. And you did not expect that the voters 
who came in with the clergymen would have 
voted for you if the clergymen had gone out of 
the booth? — I do not know; they might have 
done so. 

7662. But at all events they came in with the 
clergymen ? — They came in with the clergymen 
and went with them. 

7663. And voted there ? — They voted there. 

7664. When you saw them coming in with 
the clergymen, you did not entertain any very 
confident expectations that they would vote for 
you ? — Indeed, I did not. 

7665. I suppose that you have witnessed con- 
tested elections? — Yes. 

7766. Have you seen more violence at other 
contested elections than at this ? — Much more. 
' There was no room for violence here to any extent, 
because they were all one side. 

7667. The whole of the people were on one 
side, and there was no violence ? — The mob was 
all on one side ; there was no mob against them. 

7668. What do you mean by “ a mob”? — The 
non voters and men with sticks in their hands, 
and nothing to do, apparently. 


7669. And consequently they were not guilty 
of any violence ?— I saw no violence, beyond the 
smashing of our windows at Tuam. I was at that 
hotel where all the windows were smashed. 

7670. Did you see the windows smashed your- 
self ? — I did not, but I saw them after they were 
smashed, and I retired to my bedroom. 

7671. Upon the whole, taking into considera- 
tion the qualifying fact that the people were all 
on one side, did you ever see a quieter contested 
election? — For the reason I stated,! do not think 
it was a violent election, according to my ideas of 
violence. 

7672. For the reason which you state, did you 
ever see a quieter contested election ? — For the 
reason which I state, I do not think it was a 
violent election ; there was no one to fight with. 

7673. For the reason which you state, did you 
ever see a quieter contested election ? — To go 
over the same ground again. 

7674. You have not given me an answer to 
that ? — For the reason which I state ; that there 
was no one to fight with on the other side, and 
no inob to contend with. I do think it was a 
quiet election, as far I saw. 

7675. Do you know Mr. Bagot? — I do, 
slightly. 

7tj76. Was he in the booth all day? — I think 
he was. 

7677. Who was Mr Bagot ? — I think he is a 
magistrate of the county. 

7678. Was he a supporter of Captain Trench’s? 
— He was. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


7679. You say that you saw windows that 
were sfnashed ? — Yes. 

7680. Did you go into your bedroom ?— I did. 

7681. Was that at the back of the house?— It 
was. 

7682. Were you safe there ? — Yes. 

7683. You said that you got on very well until 
12 o’clock, with a majority of 13. Did you think 
it was all up with Captain Treuch when you saw 
the priests coming? — I did. 

7684. You are a man of sagacity. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Mathew Jennings, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


7685. W here do you reside ? — Near Dunmore. 

7686. Do you recollect on the 14th of January 
going to hear mass at Dunmore ? — I do. 

7687. Do you recollect hearing Father Loftus 
speaking about the election? — I do. 

7688. Were you in the same pew with Charles 
O’Loughlin on that day ? — I was. 

7689. Sitting close to him ? — Yes. 

7690. Did you hear Charles O’Loughlin’s name 
introduced by the reverend gentleman? — I did. 

7691. Tell us, as accurately as you can, what 
he said when he introduced the name of Charles 
O’Loughlin ; how did he introduce Charles 
O’Loughlin’s name ? — He spoke of the supporters 
of Captain Trench, and among them numbered 
Charles O’Louglilin as one ; and he said lie had 
the audacity, or the impertinence (I do not know 
which word he used ; he might have used both) 
to canvass them for the election in the parish of 
Dunmore, on the Thursday previous. 

7692. Did he bring his name again into his dis- 


course ? — I think that is about the substance of 
what he said with regard to Charles OLoiighlin, 
he was speaking a good while about him. 

7693. Did he apply to him any tern wbic 
you recollect?— No ; not that I' reeo lect. je 
said that he was impertinent ; that he had tn 
audacity, or impertinence. 

7694. Did he speak about bis brother? 

7695. What did he say about the brother . 
Well, he used rather an awkward term wim 
regard to the brother. 

7696. It was not awkward to lum to utte , 

we cannot allow it to be awkward to you x 
repeat ? I think he called him a blackguard, 
something like that. Wp did 

7697. Have you any doubt of 

7698. Did you hear it distinctly ?-l cm. 

7699. Did he call Charles O Loughlm 

same?— I do not recollect that he did. „ _t 

770p. -Did you hear him speaking m men • 
did. 
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7701. Do you understand Irish ? — No, I do 
not 

7702. Did you hear him introduce the name of 
Mrs. Griffith? — I did. 

7703. Do you recollect his speaking in Irish, 
and bringing in the name of Mrs. Griffith ? — I do. 

7704. Did you see the people beating their 
breasts when he mentioned her name? — I did 
not remai-k it. 

7705. Did you observe any excitement in the 
chapel when he was speaking about the absent 
lady ? — Well, I think there was a little astonish- 
ment. 

7706. Did you hear anything about “the brand 
of Cain ” on that day ?— I have no recollection of 
it. 

7707. Think of it. On that or any other day, 
did you hearing him speaking about “ the brand ” 
on any persons ? — I do not recollect it. 

7708. Did you hear him talking about the 

f ersons who would vote for Captain Trench ? — 
did. 

7709. Did he abuse any one who would vote 
for Captain Trench ?— His observations with re- 
gard to them were rather abusive. 

7710. Were they strong terms of abuse? — 
Well, I should say that they were rather strong. 

7711. Is “the brand of Cain” a strong term 
to be fixed on a man’s brow ? — Well, I should say 
it is. 

7712. Was there anything about a brand on 
the person who would vote for Captain Trench ? 
— I do not remember hearing Father Loftus make 
use of that term. I have no recollection of it. 

7713. Will you tell us the strong terms which 
he applied to those persons who would vote for 
Captain Trench ? — The language which he used 
in regard to them, I thought, was rather abusive, 
but I could not exactly tell you. 

7714. Were you shocked at it ? — Well, I was 
rather astonished. 

7715. Had you often heard language of that 
kind in a place of worship before ? — I had not. 

7716. You have no desire to hear it again, I 
suppose, for your edification ? — Not the least. 

7717. Did he introduce anything about fever 
or small-pox there ? — I do not recollect that he 
did. 

771S. Do you say that you can tell any of the 
strong terms which you say, if they did not shock 
you, astonished you, and which he applied to the 
Catholics who would vote for Captain Trench ? 
— Well, I cannot recollect any very strong terms 
that he applied to them. 

7719. Were they so strong that you cannot 
recollect them ?— No. 

7720. Have you been remembering, to forget 
them since? — He spoke of the comparative quali- 
ties of both candidates. 

7721. Of course, that was all right; and one 
was painted as an angel, was he not ? — Consider- 
ing the antecedents of the Clancarty family, he 
said that they ought not to vote for Captain 
Trench ; that they could have no confidence in 
him. 

7722. But I want to know the strong terms 
which he applied to them. Did he use the word 
" renegade ?” On your oath ? — Well, I think he 
did. 

7723. Are you not sure that he did ? — It is my 
belief he did. 

7724. Are you not certain of it? If you tip 
the brow of your hat a little more you will be 
sure ? — It is my belief that he did. 
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7725. And the word “ renegade ” was not ap- Mr. 
plied to a man who would vote for Captain AT. Jennings, 

Nolan?— No, it was not. - 

. 7726. There is nothing else you desire to men- 11 A P ril 
tl0 “-°“ t * 1 ? su bject, is there? — Not the least. i8 7 2 - 

7727. 1 ou did not understand the Irish which 
was said about Mrs. Griffith ? — I do not under- 
stand Irish, but I recollect that, in whatever ob- 
servations he addressed to the people in Irish, I 
think the words “ Mr. Griffith” occurred. 

772S. And that is the time that the people ap- 
peared to be astonished ? — Yes. 

7729. Did you see them beating their breasts 
at the time ? Did you observe any of them doin" 
that ?— No, I did not. If they did, I do not re- 
collect it. 

7730. How did they manifest their astonish- 
ment? Was there anything like this ( making 
with his Ups a noise cxpressice of astonishment or 
surprise )?— One might have looked at the other 
and felt astonished. 

7731. Each looked at his neighbour astonished ? 

— Exactly. 

7732. Do you recollect their looking aston- 
ished ? Did you look at any one in astonish- 
ment ? — I did. 

/ 733. At whom did you look in astonishment? 

— At Charles O’Loughlin. 

7734. Did you say at the time, “ This is terri- 
ble”? — Well, I think I expressed my disap- 
proval. 

7735. Did you say, « This is terrible language 
in the house of God”? — I do not e.\actly know 
if that was the term I used, hut I know I ex- 
pressed my disapproval. 

7736. Something tantamount to that ? — Some- 
thing tantamount to that. 

7737. Though you had not the benefit of an 
immediate interpretation of what was said of 
Mrs. Griffith in Irish, did you hear of the way 
in which he spoke of her in English ? — I heard it 
talked of after. 

7738. Among the congregation immediately 
after, about what he said of her in Irish ? — Yes. 

7739. Who was speaking to you about it after- 
wards?— The whole of the congregation, when 
they got out in the street, were talking of what 
was said on the altar, and talking about the elec- 
tion, and what Father Loftus said. 

7740. Did they say anything about that no- 
thing should thrive that Mrs. Griffith put her 
hand to ? — No. 

774L What was it they said that he said ? — 

That it was not very nice of Father Loftus to 
speak of Mrs. Griffith in the manner that he did. 

7742. A lady and gentleman who had never 
done them any harm ? — Exactlv. 

_ 7743. They spoke of them as being good and 
kind to their neighbours ?— Yes; ancT so they 
are. 

7744. When he spoke of them in English, do 
you recollect his making any allusion to Mrs. 

Griffith being the master ? — He did. 

7745. Did he speak of her in the terms which 
we have heard mentioned here before ; we need 
not repeat them ? — He did. 

7746. It was coarse language to apply to a 
lady ? — I should say so. 

7747. I should say so, too. I am very happy 
that we agree upon that subject. 

Cross-examined by Air. Macdonogh. 

7748. Was the pew in which Air. Charles 

E E 2 O’Laughlin 
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O’Laughlin sat in the back part of the gallery ? 

. — It was. 

7749. How many seats were between you m 
the back of the gallery and the front?— 1 think 
there were about six or seven. 

7750. And of course Mr. Charles O’Laughlin 
must have been under a mistake if he stated that 
his pew in which you sat with him was in the 
front of the gallery ? — If he stated that it was a 
mistake ; but I was listening to his evidence, and 
I do not think he stated that. 

Mr. Justice Keogli referred to the short- 
hand writer’s notes as to what had been said, 
and the questions and answers were read. 

7751. Mr. Maedonogh (to the Witness). When 
the clergyman talked of Mr. Charles O’Laughlin, 
the “ blackguard who had the audacity to can- 
vass the voters,” do you remember that the 
people laughed ? — I have not said that he said 
ts Charles O’Laughlin, the blackguard.” 

7752. I know you have not, but those were 
the words of my learned friend. You said those 
words were applied to the brother? — I think so. 

7753. Do you not recollect whether the people 
laughed when he said, “ There is Charles 
O’Laughlin ” ? — They did. 

7754. Do you not remember that when he 
talked about this lady, and the difficulty of fit- 
ting her, they laughed heartily ? — Tliej' did. 

7755. Are you a voter? — I am. 

7756. Did you vote at the election? — I did 
not. 

7757. What would be your polling-place if 
you did vote ? — Tuam. 

7758. May I take the liberty of asking your 
business or profession ? — I am a farmer. 

7759. Where is your farm ? — I have farms in 
both counties, in Galway and Mayo, and I live 
in Galway. 

7760. How far is your farm from Tuam? — 
About five miles. 

7761. Were you at any of those twelve meet- 
ings which there were in the county ?— I did not 
attend any meeting, but I happened to be in 
Dunmore on St. Stephen’s-day, the day of the 
meeting. It was not with the intention of at- 
tending the meeting that I went there, but I hap- 
pened to be in the town on that day. 

7762. Were you selling your agricultural pro- 
duce, or what were you doing ? — I went into mass 
on St. Stephcn’s-diiy. 

7763. How near to the town was the meeting 
held at Dunmore ? — It was held in the town, in 
the Market Square. 

7764. And I suppose there was a platform 
raised ? — There was. 

7765. Was there a large assemblage? — There 
were a good many people there. 

7766. I believe it was very quiet, peaceable, 
and orderly ? — It was. 

7767. Was that the only one of those large 
meetings which you saw or knew anything 
about V — It was. I happened to be there, and it 
was the only one that I saw. 

7768. Were you in the town of Tuam on the 
day of the polling ? — No. 


Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

7769. You had the pleasure of hearing some 
portion of this meeting at Dunmore ? — Yes • I 
was at Dunmore, and 1 was there. 

7770. Did you see Mr. Pat Barrett there ?— 
He was there. 

7771. Was he making a speech there, as you 
might say ? — Yes ; I heard lie was rather boister- 
ous there. 

7772. Did you see him making a speech 
there ? — No, 1 did not see him, but I heard 
him. 

7773. You are a voter? — I am. 

7774. Did you vote at all ? — No. 

7775. How was that ? — I will tell you how that 
was. I have a very great respect for my priest, 
and I have a very great respect for my landlord 
and when I saw the landlords and the priests 
standing in opposition to each other I thought it 
just as well that there should be no bad feeling 
towards me from both parties, and I did not vote 
at all. 

7776. Mr. Macdonogli.~\ Who is your land- 
lord ? — I live under Mr. Hancock, but I have 
more land. 

7777. Who is your other landlord ? — I hold a 
farm from a Mr. Crook, and I hold land from a 
Mr. Turcher — both English gentlemen. 

7778. Mr. Jlacdennot.] That is the Castle- 
Ffrench estate ? — Yes. 

7779. Mr. MacDonogh.~\ Do you hold land 
under Sir Thomas Burke? — No. 

7780. Is Mr. Concanen, the petitioner’s agent, 
the agent of either of those properties ? — lie is 
the law agent, but I do Mr. Concanen the justice 
to say that lie never asked me for my vote, and 
never canvassed me at all. 

7781. You thought, seeing the landlords and 
the priests not going together, you would stand 
between? — I was afraid there might be a bad 
. feeling, and therefore I thought it better not to 
say anything at all, do you see. 

■ 7782. You have a great respect for your reli- 
gion. You arc a good Catholic, I suppose ?— I 
hope so. 

7783. Arc you a friend of Sir Thomas Burke’s? 
—Yes ; I think so. Sir Thomas is very friendly 
disposed towards me. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

Mr. Justice Keogh stated that as the 
threatening letter, which had been sent to 
Lady Anne Daly, appeared upon the short- 
hand writer's notes, it was unnecessary to 
detain the Government official, who had the 
letter in charge. 

Mr. Macdonogh stated that he would ac- 
cept that copy, and asked to be allowed to 
inspect the several anonymous threatening 
letters as to which evidence had been given. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong stated that he 
now proposed to recall Patrick Geoghegan, 
to produce Archdeacon Batson’s intimation 
to his tenants as to how he desired them to 
vote. 
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Patrick Geoghegan, recalled ; Further examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong . 


7784. You were examined before, and you are 
on your oath now ? — Yes. 

7785. You stated that you had received a note 
from Archdeacon Batson as to what you were to 
do?— I did. 

7786. Have you got it now? — Yes; there it 
is ( handig a paper to the learned Counsel). 

7787. " Saint Grautons, January 6th, 1872. — 
Geoghegan, I wish the tenants at Caltra to Sup- 
port Captain Trench at the coming election by 
their votes ; please let them know this. — C. H. 
Butson. Let them see the enclosed.” Are these 
the things that were enclosed ( showing some papers 
to the Witness') ? — Yes. 

778S. And they are papers in print — dupli- 
cates — “ Do not vote for Nolan. Read this from 
the ‘Irish Times. 5 ” It is an extract of something 
that was in the ‘ Irish Times, 5 and was reprinted, 
and he sent some of them ; those are the letters 
you received? — Yes. 

7789. Did you let them see them? — I did. 

7790. Did you tell the tenants, as you said 
before, what was the archdeacon’s wish ? — I did. 
I mentioned to his tenants, according to his 
directions to me, that it was his wish for his 
tenants to give their votes for him, to have Cap- 
tain Trench’s support as Member for the county, 
and so had Captain Mansell, his agent, come 
down. 

7791. Was Captain Mansell there before you 
got that letter ? — Early in January he had 
come. 

7792. And he had been amongst them ? — He 
had. 

7793. How soon after he had gone away did 
you get the letter? — This was before the polling- 
day in Gort that I got it, and Captain Mansell 
walked in there. 

7794. “ I wish the tenants of Caltra to sup- 
port Captain Trench;” that was in the letter? — 
Yes. 

7795. Did you explain it to them ; some of 
them, I suppose, could not read at all ? — I ex- 
plained it to every one of them. 

7796. Did you read the two printed papers ? 
— I did not. 

7797. Did you read them out for the tenants ? 
— That is a thing that I could not read. I did it 
just to finish off the paper, and that like. 

7798. You were told by the landlord to let 


them see the enclosed? — To let them see the en- 
closed. 

7799. Did you let them see the enclosed? — I 
did. 

7800. Could some of them not read ? — Some of 
them could read, but they ■would rather not re- 
ceive them. 

7801. They would rather vote for Captain 
Nolan ? — They would, indeed. 

7802. And they did? — Of course they made a 
promise to Captain Mansell and to me both, that 
they would willingly vote for their landlord, but 
for being in dread of their priests, anil that they 
dared not show their face at fair or market in case 
they' did. 

7803. Where was Mr. Butson Archdeacon? — 
At Saint Grantons, in Clonfert. They would 
willingly give their vote to have the honourable 
Captain Trench supported, but they dreaded 
their priests. 

7804. “Please let them know this. Let them 
see the enclosed,” printed from the “ Irish Times,” 
“ Do not vote for Nolan.” Did vou explain to 
them that the Rev. John Dooley'* had written a 
letter against Captain Nolan at first? — I did 
often. 

7S05. You explained that to the people ? — Yes. 

7806. This was in the printed paper from the 
“ Irish Times 55 ? — I had seen in every newspaper 
how the thing was going on. 

7807. And you told the people what a bad 
landlord Captain Nolan was? — I often told them 
there was not an lionester man aud a better land- 
lord than the Archdeacon, and I explained that 
in case the crop was lost, or the cattle would die, 
who would they apply to for relief but the Arch- 
deacon ? I recollect I made use of that expres- 

7808. You pointed out to them, when asking 
them to vote for Captain Trench, that their cattle 
might die, and things of that sort might happen, 
and who would they have to look to but their 
humane landlord? — Yes, for relief. 

7S09. Did you at the same time point out how 
bad a landlord Captain Nolan was, as stated in 
this printed paper? — I said nothing. 

7810. Did you not tell them about those evic- 
tions ? — According to them I did. 

[The Witness withdrew. 
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Eleventh Day. — Friday, 12 tk April 1872. 


The Rev. Father Shannon, called : Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


7811. Do you produce the resolutions come to 
at any clerical meeting before the month of De- 
cember last? — No, I have not got any, 

7812. Do you produce a circular under the 


hand, or bearing the signature, of Sebastian 
Nolan, with reference to the election, dated on 
or about the 9th of January, in this year?— No, 
I have not got it. 


The Rev. Father Wiiit'e, called. 

7813. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] Do you pro- 7814. Have you any resolution come to at any 
duce a circular of Sebastian Nolan bearing date clerical meeting before the month of December 
on or about the 9th of January V — No. last? — No. 


The Rev. 1 atlier Coen, called. 


7815.. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Do you pro- 
duce any resolutions come to at any clerical meet- 
ing before December last ? — No. 

7816. Have you a circular of Sebastian Nolan’s, 
dated on or about the 9th of January 1872 ? — 
Yes ( producing the same.') 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] I will read this 
circular, my Lord, “ Tuam, Tuesday, 9th 
January 1872.” 

Mr. Macdonogli.] May I ask whether it 
is signed by Sebastian Nolan? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong .] Yes, “Tuam, 
Tuesday, 9th January 1872. My dear 
Rev. Sir — I have learnt, on the best 
authority, that the Trench party intend a 
surprise, by having the election at once, 
perhaps as soon as Saturday week. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to organise immedia- 
tely how the voters are to be conveyed to 
the poll. As we have not the landlord 
organisation we rely on the kindness of the 
clergy to superintend the arrangements about 
bringing the voters to the poll, and organ- 
ising them in their own parishes. I will 
deem it a special favour if you 'will ask some 
person, a non-voter, to carry out the follow- 
ing arrangements in your parish. If you 
forward the name of any person to me I will 
engage him at once, for the following pur- 
poses, at a salary of 3 l. ; the sooner he goes 
to work the better. 1st. To ascertain the 
number of voters in your parish who will 
vote for Captain Nolan. 2ndly. To ascer- 
tain how many cars he can procure to carry 
them to the poll, in the proportion of one 
car to every four voters, at 1 /. 5s. per car, 
for the day of the election, and 10 s. 6 d. per 
car if not used. 3rdly. To forward to me 
the names of the car owners at once, so that 
I might engage them ; if cars cannot be 
procured, carts in the proportion of one cart 
to every four voters. 4thly. Before the day 
of the election it would be very useful to 
appoint a certain place for the voters to as- 
semble, at such an hour as to enable them to 
reach the booths in time, and to tell off the 
carts and cars to collect the voters to the 


rendezvous, thence to proceed together to 
the poll. If you will be so very kind as to 
superintend these arrangements, or see that 
they are carried out, you will much oblige 
Captain Nolan. And your obedient and 
devoted servant, Sebastian M. Nolan. n I 
may say, my Lord, that the document 
which I have read is in the form of a circu- 
lar, it being in print. ' I apprehend that it 
is one of many which will turn up. 

Mr. Macdonogli.] Does it say “ circular ” 
at the top ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) No. Then 
there is this document produced by Father 
Coen, which is also printed : “ Tuam, Wed- 
nesday, Jany. 17th, 1872. My Revd. dear 
Sir, — From letters I have received, I find 
that there may be some misunderstanding 
as to the nature of my circular, issued on the 
' 9th inst.as regards matters Nos. 1 and 4 there 
mentioned. Firstly, I do not wish the per- 
sons I intend to appoint in any way to can- 
vass the voters, as it is not my intention to 
appoint paid canvassers. Secondly, the 
place of rendezvous is not to be appointed by 
the person so employed. Perhaps you would 
kindly undertake to form the best judgment 
of where this place should be, yourself. 
The duties of the persons so appointed will 
simply be that of messengers and runners, to 
find out where and from whom cars and 
carts can be hired, and forward the names of 
their owners, as pointed out in No. 3, and 
afterwards communicate to them my answer 
to their proposals, when received. They 
will afterwards be expected to convey to 
the voters information of where the cars and 
carts will assemble, and to assist in getting 
them together on the polling day. It is 
wished to hire cars where they can be 
got, and only carts in the event of a difficulty 
in procuring them. It is wished to hire 
only the cars and carts of non-electors. You 
yourself would, perhaps, kindly form a judg- 
ment of the number of cars and carts likely 
to be required. The election will not now take 
place this week, but the writ has been 
moved for, and the earliest information on 
5 this 
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this subject will be at once announced. I 
have the honour to remain, Yours faith- 
fully, Sebastian M. Nolan. 

7817. (To the Rev. Father Coen.) Have you 
anything else ? — Yes ( producing some documents). 
The letters now produced are in the nature of 
private communications. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong!] They are not 
marked “ private.” 

Mr. Macdouogh.] How many are there ? 

Mr. Seijeant Armstrong!] Three. 

Mr. Macdonoffh .] You had better read 
them out. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong .] I think so; 
there is nothing in them which may not be 
read. “ Ballingderry, Tuam, 17th January 
1872. My dear Rev. Sir — Pray excuse 
my importuning you with circulars, but 
there is a great deal of work in hand. I 
also enclose some form of contracts for en- 
gaging cars, if you want any in your parish. 
I will engage any number you may say you 
require, and will consider them engaged 
from the date the contract forms are signed 
by the owners of the cars. Could you kindly 
tell me how many of your parishioners will 
vote for Captain Nolan? Yours very truly, 
Sebastian M. Nolan. The Rev. Patrick 
Coen, C. C.” “ Ballinderry, Tuam, 24th 

January 1872. My dear Rev. Sir, — I 
shall be much obliged by your giving the 
enclosed letter to Mr. Lynch, whom you 
have been so very kind as to engage, on the 
terms of the circular. Mr. Lynch evidently 
does not know what he is engaged for. I 
do not at all want him for a canvassing 
agent, but I do want him to procure a suffi- 
cient number of cars, to convey the voters 
to the poll. "Will you be so extremely kind 
as to see that Lynch has procured a suffi- 
cient number of cars and carts, where there 
are not a sufficient number of cars to convey 
the voters to the poll. Your parish is a 
most difficult one to manage, and I hope 
you will be so extremely kind as to look 
after it, otherwise the voters will never 
poll. I see that there are three baronies in 
your parish, At henry, Loughrea, and Dun- 
kellin. The two first are easy enough to 
manage, as they poll in Loughrea, but the 
third is most difficult. The best way to 
arrange it, if the voters are unwilling to 
drive into Galway, will be for them to be at 
Athenry at 9 o’clock, a m., on the polling 
day, and to go in by train, cars being ap- 
pointed to take them to Athenry and back, 
and I will send you return tickets for as 
many voters as wish to go to the hustings 
by train. I know I am giving you a great 
deal of trouble, but we have to rely on the 
kindness of the clergy to bring the voters 
in- Yours very truly, Sebastian M. Nolan. 
P.S. — Will you kindly inform me of the 
number of voters in our favour in your 
parish.” “Ballinderry, Tuam, 30th Jan- 
uary 1872. My dear Rev. Sir— Three 
cars are to be sent to you from Athenry 
from Kinneen- I have written to him to 
send the cars to you at 4 o’clock, on Tues- 
day morning; would you kindly send a 
messenger to inform him the exact place and 
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hour where you wish to have the cars,and get 
him to take precautions that they are in 
time. Pray excuse all this trouble. Yours 
truly, Sebastian M. Nolan. The Rev. 
Father P. Coen.” 

7818. (To the Rev. Father Coen.) Have you 
anything further ? — No. 

7819. Have you any list, yourself, of voters 
that you took down in your house of worship, or 
elsewhere ? — No. 

7820. But the other gentlemen, whose names 
I have mentioned, have lists of voters, Father 
Shannon and the Rev. Mr. White ? — I have not 
got it ; I did not bring it from my hotel. 

7821. Have you any other documents from 
Sebastian Nolan, or connected with the election, 
in court ? — Not from Sebastian Nolan. 

7822. Or from Captain Nolan? — I have a let- 
from Captain Nolan (producing the same.) “ Bal- 
linderry, Tuam, 29 January 1872. My dear 
Father Cannon — I trust you will attend at Gal- 
way Court House on the nomination day, now 
fixed for- Saturday, 3rd February, 10 a.m., and 
that you will aid me by your countenance. Be- 
lieve me very truly yours, John Philip Nolan. 
Polling, Tuesday.” 

7823. Have you any other letter; produce 
whatever you have at your hotel. (To Father 
Shannon.) Will you show me any list of voters 
which you have ? — I have no list of voters ; the 
only document which I have is the resolutions 
passed by the voters, and their names attached 
to them by themselves. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] You may keep 
that to yourself. Has Father White any 
lists of voters? 

Rev. Father JVkiteJ] None. 

7824. And no letters from Sebastian Nolan ? 
-No. 

7825. You have no document? — No; I may 
have received documents, but I did not keep 
them. 

7826. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Rev. 
Father Burns)!] Will you be good enough to pro- 
duce a letter which you received from Sebastian 
Nolan. ( The Rev. Father Burns produced the 
same.) 

7S27. Mr. Seijeant Armstrong!] This is what I 
may call the “ Sellars ’’circular covering the reso- 
lutions forwarded by Dr. Duggan. I null read it: 
“ Loughrea, January 18th, 1872, Rev. Sir, — I am 
instructed by the Most Reverend Dr. Duggan to 
enclose resolutions adopted at the meeting of the 
clergy here, on yesterday. The unanimous desire 
of the clergy also, was that his Lordship would 
request all the priests of his diocese to explain to 
their flocks, on next Sunday, the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the electors in exercising the 
franchise in the coming election ; that it is a 
trust vested in them for the benefit of the people 
at large, and not to be used for private or per- 
sonal purposes, but without fear or favour, accord- 
ing to the dictates of eaeh man’s conscience. His 
Lordship, therefore, expects that, in this crisis, 
where the intention is explicitly avowed to crush 
‘priestly dictation,’ — the parrot cry of the advo- 
' cates of revolution and communism — no clergy- 
man will be found apathetic or indifferent. His 
Lordship is fully confident that the people will 
fearlessly sustain the united prelacy and priest- 
hood of this great Catholic county. I am, Rev. 
Sir, your obedient servant, John Sellars, c. A.’ 

EE 4 (to 


Rev. Father 
Coen. 

1 2 April 
1872. 
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(To the Rev. Father Shannon.) Have you one of 
them ? — No. 

7828. (To the Rev. Father White.) Have you 
one of them? — No. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong d) Father Burns 
also produces the following document : 
“ County Galway Flection. At a meeting 
of the bishops and clergy of the diocese of 
Clonfert, held at Loughrea, on Wednesday, 
17th instant (that is, the 17th of January 
1872), Most Rev. Dr. Duggan in the chair. 
Rev. J. Sellars, C. A., secretary, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 
1st. That, as the spiritual no less than the 
temporal interests of our flocks are likely to 
be most seriously affected by the legislation 
of the coming Session of the Imperial Pai'- 
liament, we deem it a sacred duty, as it is a 
constitutional, right, to make every ligiti- 
mate effort that our county may have such 
representation in Parliament as will most 
conduce to ihe advancement of those in- 
terests. 2nd. That, with this object solely 
in view, we declare our full confidence in 
Captain Nolan; and we call on such of our 
parishioners as are privileged to vote to 
record their votes fearlessly and conscien- 
tiously for that gentleman in the coining 
struggle.” 

Mr. Macdonogh.) Your Lordship will 
direct copies of all these documents to be 
made ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Is it possible 
that you wish to have them made ? How is 
it that you have not got them ? 

Mr. Macdonogh.) I have not got them. 

7829. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Then your 
solicitor ought to have furnished them to you. 
However, you shall have them. (To Rev. Father 
Burns.) Have you anything else? — Yes ( •pro- 
ducing a document.) 

7830. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] The Rev. Mr. 
Burns also produces a list of voters, and it is 
covered by a piece of parchment. The number 
of voters in the barony of Athenry was 113; of 
Loughrea, 292 ; and of Leitrim, 470. (To the 
Rev. Father Burns) Have you anything else? — 
No. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) Is Father 
Lavellehere? (To Father Lunelle.) Have 
you a copy of any clerical resolutions arrived 
at anywhere ? — None ; I never got any. 

7832. Have you a circular of Sebastian 
Nolan’s? — Yes; it is just the same as that which 
has been handed in. 

7833. Have you any letters from the Captain 
himself? — I have not. I came here in a hurry. 

Mr. Macdonogh.) Do not answer anything 
unless you are sworn. 

7834. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong .] I must call 
attention to this gentleman’s subpoena, which was 
most exhaustive, and to which he must attend. 
Nothing can be more searching and more uni- 
versally exhaustive. Is the Rev. Mr. O’Brien 
here ? (To the Rev. Father O’Brien.) You know 
what I want ; have you got it ? — N 0 ; what you 
want you will not get from me. 

7835. Have you any resolutions, or copies of 
resolutions ? — No. 


7836. Any circulars?— No ; I got one circular 

7837. Have you it with you ? — No. 

7838. Did you get any other circular?— I got 

one. ° 

7839. And you have not it here ? — No. 

7840. Have you any letter from Sebastian 
Nolan, or from the Captain ? — I got one from 
Sebastian, but not from the Captain (producing 
the same.) 

7841. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) This is dated 
31st January. You arc conversant with this 
gentleman’s writing, and I am not; I cannot 
read it. Read it out out, with the enclosure?— 
“ Batlinderry, Tuam, 31st January. Mr. dear 
Father O’Brien, — I enclose the required leave. 
My brother saw Father Thomas Burke at Port- 
umna to-day. He will not act. I gave the 
answer by telegram, and do not know his reasons. 
I suppose it is on account of Lord Clanricarde. 
You see you will have to act. I hope you will 
write out a good speech. Kindly give two lines 
to the messenger, that I may be sure this has 
arrived, sincerely yours, J. P. Nolan.” This is 
the enclosure : “ In the event, of Father O’Brien’s 
going to Galway, either on the day of nomina- 
tion, or for the purpose of nominating Captain 
Nolan, the Archbishop has given permission to the 
Rev. Mr. Linskey to say the necessary parochial 
masses on the Sunday following. Edmund 
Thomas. J anuary 31st, 1872.” Then there is 
this letter from Captain Nolan, which Father 
O’Brien produces: “ Ballinderry, Tuam, 31st 
January. Dear Father O’Brien, — Leave signed 
by Father Thomas for Sunday ; despatched this 
night at 7 by messenger. This is only to save 
accidents. I have had a telegram, saying Father 
Tom Burke would not act. In haste, sincerely 
yours, J. P. Nolan.” 

Rev. Father O'Brien.) The letter which 
I have produced I got by a messenger, and 
tlie other arrived in due course of post the 
morning afterwards. 

7842. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) Have you 
any other documents? — Yes; I have the speech 
which I wrote out. 

7843. Have you any other document? — I 
think not. 

7844. Is Father Loftus here? (To Father 
Loftus.) Have you any resolutions of the clergy ? 
— None. 

7845. Have you any circulars? — None. 

7846. Any letters ? — I have. 

7S47. You say that you have no circular? — 
No. 

7848. No print? — No. 

7849. Will you hand me the letter which you 
say you have ? — ( The Witness handed the same to 
Mr. Seijeant Armstrong.) 

7850. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) “Ballinderry, 
Tuam, 25th December 1871. My dear Father 
Loftus, — I forgot to arrange about the platform, 
but perhaps you have now done so. If not, my 
brother and I will be much obliged if you allow 
bearer to erect one early to-morrow in the chapel 
yard. — Yours, very sincerely, Sebastian M. 
Nolan.” Have you any other ? — Not any other. 

7851. And no circular ? — No circular. 

7852. Have you any telegrams? — Certainly 
not. 

7853. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) Have any 01 
the gentlemen whom I have had the honor of 
calling this morning any telegrams? (To Father 
Shannon.) Have you any? — No. 
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7854. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Is Father 
Thomas here ? (To Father Thomas) — Have 
you any circulars or letters, or any resolutions ? — 
I got a letter. 

7855. Will you kindly shew me what you 
have? — Yes {producing a letter.) 

7856. Is it signed by anybody ? — No. 

7857. Have you any other documents at all? — 
I have no documents at all signed by any of the 
N olans. 

7858. Have you any resolutions? — No. 

7859- Just hand me over what you have; if 

you give me what you have in your hand, I will 
select what is useful for the purpose. 

The Rev. Father Thomas handed certain 
letters to Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

Rev. F ather Thomas. ] There is one letter 
marked “ private.” 

Mr. Macdonogh.] My Lord, the usual 
course when my learned friend does not 
think fit to swear and examine a witness, is 
to ask him to produce the documents men- 
tioned in his subpoena, and not to pursue 
the unusual course of calling for a document 
and rejecting it, 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] I never read 
it. It is not authenticated by anybody. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] I object to my learned 
friend asking for a bundle of documents that 
he may take such as he thinks fit. 

Mr. Justice Keogli.] He may take up his 
subpoena, and ask this gentleman — Do you 
produce a resolution of such a date ? No or 
yes, as the case may be. Do you produce 
another resolution of such a date ? No or 
yes, as the case may be; andhe maygo through 
that form with every person upon whom he 
has served a subpoena, and if he were to do 
so we should probably require to look out 
for houses for the ensuing summer. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] My Lord, not at all. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] He might, go in 
detail through them. 

Mr 1 3Iacdonogh.] I do not require that. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] The learned Ser- 
jeant seeing a bundle of papers which one 
of the reverend gentlemen had in his hand, 
said for shortness sake, “ Let me see them, 
and I will select what are relevant. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] My Lord, it is not for 
shortness sake. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Then if you wish it 
I will make the strict rule. (To Mr. Serjeant 
Armstrong ) — Confine yourself to the subpana 
duces tecum , and ask each gentleman whether 
he produces what is there mentioned. From 
my recollection of the reverend gentleman 
who is now being examined, I should say 
that he is a very candid and frank gentle- 
man, and is likely to produce anything that 
he has. 

Mr. Seijeant Armstrong (To the Rev. 
Father Thomas).] I want you to produce all 
writings, placards, notices, letters, copies of 
letters sent to you or in your custody {read- 
ing the subpoena duces tecum). 

Reverend Father Thomas.] I will produce 
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every document which I have in relation to 
the election. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] I would rather 
that you should do it than say that you will 
do it. Will you be good enough to hand 
them over? 

The Witness handed certain documents to 
Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Here is a let- 
ter, my Lord, which is as follows; it is 
without date My Lord,— We beg most 
respectfully to inform your Lordship that the 
public meeting resolved upon at the prelim- 
inary meeting of the clergv representing the 
four dioceses, held at Athenry, will take 
place on Tuesday next, 19th ‘instant, and 
your presence thereat is most respectfully 
requested.— M. Bead ,p.p., Edward Thomas, 
C.A., P. Dooley, p.r., Secretary:'— Yes. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] To whom is that ad- 
dressed ? 

7860. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] There is no 
superscription, but it is, I suppose, to some 
bishop, as it says “ My Lord.” Here is another 
document, which the rev. gentleman produces. 
“ Public meeting at Athenry. Rev. dear Sir,— 
W e beg to remind you that the public meeting 
resolved upon at the preliminary meeting of the 
clergy of the four dioceses, held at Athenry, 
will take place on Tuesday next, 19 th instant, 
at Athenry, at two o’clock p.m. You are re- 
quested to attend in person, and to use your in- 
fluence in making the meeting what it should 
he, a decided success. Michael Head, r. i*. ; 
Edward Thomas, C. A. ; Peter Dooley, i*. p.” 
That is in the form of a circular ; I mean that 
it is in print ? — Yes. 

7861. This is another document, which you 
produce. “Athenry, November 29th, 1871. 
My dear Father Thomas,— I received your 
letter, and have written this day to all the parish 
priests in the deanery, except the sick priests of 
Abbey and Kilcorran. I wrote Clifden, Killeen, 
Spoddal, also Dunmore and Glanamaddoe. I am 
tired; now farewell. Yours, sincerely, John 

0 Grady:' This is another document which 
you produce. ee Galway Election. Clifden, 
December, 1871.” This is a letter from Father 
MacNamus. He is a parish priest, and vicar- 
general of Clifden. It is addressed to the Very 
Reverend John O’Grady, another parish priest 
and vicar-general. “ My dear Father John, — 
Your ancient city is so distant from Clifden that 

1 cannot have any sanguine hope of being pre- 
sent at your next great meeting. But you may 
be pleased to have a repeated assurance* that the 
people and clergy of the west will be ranged 
on the right side on the day of contest. It is 
now patent that the political struggle will be 
between the Catholic party and the Liberal 
Protestants on the one side, and on the other 
the representatives of an intollerant oligharcy 
and their backers, along with recreant hollow 
Liberals. As your last meeting wisely directed 
the attention of us all to the sound political 
doctrine that the franchise was given for tlie 
benefit of all, and not to favour individuals, 
much less a pitiful oligharcy; so if the Catholic 
and Liberal Protestant constituency of the 
county of Galway will allow their right to elect 
a representative to be usurped by the hereditary 

3? f oppressors 


Rev. Father 
Coen. 

12 April 
1872. 
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Rev. Father oppressors of the people, an account of their 
Coen. misdoing will be exacted by the non-electors of 

. the county at large, and the brave men all over 

12 April inland w ill be shocked by the cowardly profa- 
l8 7 2 - nation. Who are those who presume to select 
a candidate for the Catholic and Liberal county 
of Galway ? Not to rake up now the fearful 
deeds of the past, nor to make particular re- 
ference to the broad, glaring fact that the patent 
of nobility was written for certain Irishmen in 
the light of the pile at which poor old Ireland 
received her baptism of fire, after repeated im- 
mersions in blood, I have now to deal with social 
delinquencies of recent date. 1 claim the right 
of asking those aristocratic dictators where they 
were and what their role when penalties and 
fetters . were prepared for their calumniated 
fellow-countrymen ? • They were found on the 
side of coercion, and by turns they worked as 
puddlers in the iron-foundries of Government. 
Moreover, wherever fanatical raids were made 
by ignorant synods of Bible profaners, there the 
influence of our would-be political masters was 
thrown into the greasy scale. They acted as 
chairmen at meetings, and served as collectors, 
and endorsed the lying reports of anti-Christian . 
societies, and thus were helpers in the double 
work of calumniating the faithful people of the 
west, and of encouraging an infamous system of 
blasphemy of the most sacred tenets of the 
Catholic faith. We in Conamara have been 
witnesses of their doings during the last 20 
years. We have, therefore, a right to raise our 
indignant voices on this occasion, nor slndl we 
be found mealy-mouthed, by fierce foe or maud- 
lin friend. Not content with what their impotent 
hatred of Catholicity enabled our masters per- 
sonally to do for the soupers, they turned the 
Dublin reservoir, with their mud and malaria, 
on the Catholic soil of Conamara. The system 
was collapsed ; hence a new channel was re- 
quired to give currency to the reports concerning 
the wholesale conversion of the western Celts. 
But, by the light of impartial inquiry, it was 
soon found that the new trenches and the old 
channels were broken cisterns that could not 
hold the clear waters of truth. Be these our 
political leaders and masters ? They will find to 
their cost that the history of olden times shall 
not be repeated just now. If they had common 
sense, and if they were not blinded by the pri- 
vileges hitherto enjoyed by certain classes, they 
would avoid flaunting their flimsy pretentions to 
political homage. They should learn modesty 
from the signs on the political horizon. Indeed, 
the titled landlords of Galway ought to keep 
nice and quiet when they see the imperial dia- 
dem blown off the head of a great emperor. As 
a shrivelled leaf, caught up by an October whirl- 
wind, is swept into some dismal corner, so that 
diadem, so lately glittering with glory, is con- 
signed by popular behest to the cabinet of 
grotesque relics of the past. In the interest of 
law and order, I warn those would-be pugnacious 
politicians to eschew a contest with the people. 
I would also remind them of the Irish proverb ” 
— then there is something in Irish, which I am 
sorry I cannot read — “ in plain words, as these 
folk know not their mother tongue, a people are 
sure always to prove stronger than even a lord.” 
— This is not very epigrammatic. — “ I am, my 
dear Father John, faithfully and respectfully 
yours, Patrick MacManus, Parish Priest, Vicar- 
General of Clifden. — Very Rev. John O’Grady, 


Pavish Priest, Vicar- General.” This is a letter 
from “Edmund Thomas ” to Father O’Gradv. 

“ The Presbitery, Tuam. Dear Father O’Grady* 
— As the Bishops have fixed on to-morrow week 
for the holding of the preliminary meeting at 
Athenry, and the Archbishop has assented to 
the day, you have now only to write to the priests 
of the diocese of Tuam, in the county of Gal- 
way, or those of them you may think proper to 
attend, for the furtherance of Captain Nolan’s 
candidature in the spirit of our resolutions. 
Faithfully yours, Edmund Thomas, c. a.” 

Rev. Father Thomas.'] That in your hand 
is the envelope in which one of the letters 
which I received was enclosed. 

7862. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong,'] The post- 
mark, as well as I can see, is “ November 29, 
Athenry.” — Yes, from Father O’Grady. 

M. Serjeant Armstrong.] We will put it 
in ; I have read the letter. 

Rev. Father Thomas.'] These are three 
letters written in pencil ; I can scarcely read 
them (producing the same). 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] These, my 
Lord, appear to be some trifling memoranda 
to refresh the memory, and I do not care 
about them. 

Rev. Father Thomas.] They are more 
than that. 

7863. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] If they are 
of any use we can have them ; they are too dis- 
jointed for me to follow ; they are like abridged 
notes of cases. Is that all that you have ?— Yes. 

7864. Mr. Serjeant Arms hong.] Is the Rev. 
Mr. Kirwan here? — (To the Rev. Father Kir- 
wan). — Will you produce your documents?— I 
have not the documents here, they are at my hotel. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] You are to under- 
stand that when you receive a subpoena, 
duces tecum, telling you to produce certain 
documents, you are not obeying the subpoena 
of the Court by deliberately leaving the 
documents at your hotel, or at home, or 
20 miles off. You come here to produce 
documents, and having the subpoena of the 
Court, you might condescend to bring them 
with you. 

Rev. Father Kirwan.] I have one private 
letter here. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] Go to the hotel and 
get the documents which you meant. 

7865. Mr. Seijeant Armstrong.] Is the Rev. 

Mr. Griffin here? — (To the Rev. Andrew Griffin-) 
Do you produce any documents? — Yes — (p T0 ~ 
ducing certain documents). f 

7866. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) The first ^ot 

these documents is nothing more than bir 
Thomas Burke’s first letter of the 8th of January 
turned into a handbill. Another document which 
is produced by the reverend gentleman is the 
Sellar's circular. (The same was handed tn.) 
The other is what we have already in evidence, 
turned into the shape, however, of one of these 
printed aftairs, a letter of Sir Thomas Bur 'e, 
and subjoined to it a copy of the threatening 
letter which was addressed to him. — ( The sam 
were delivered in.) „ 

7867. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the R • • 
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Andrew Griffin).'] Are these all the documents 
which you have ? — Yes. 

7868-70. You have no resolution? — No. 

7S71. Nor letters from either Sebastian Nolan 
or the Captain, particularly the circular of the 
9 th of January? — No. 

7872. Have you any letter from Bishop Dug- 
gan ? — N o. 

7873. Or from the Archbishop? — No. 

7874. You have no other documents in fact ? 
—No. 

7875. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong^] Is the Rev. 
Father O’Grady here? (To the Rev. Father 
O' Grad/.') Will you be good enough to let me 
have any documents kindred to what I have been 
enquiring about here? — I have not one document 
of any description except a private letter from a 
gentleman. 

7876. Not from Mr. Nolan.— No. 

7877. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Is the Rev. 
F atlier Conway here ? (To the Rev. Father Con- 
way-). Have you any circulars or letters from 
the bishops and clergy, or any pamphlets or 
documents connected with this election ? 

( The liev. Father Conway produced certain 
documents .) 

The Rev. Father Conway.] One of those 
documents is a diary of the election. 

7S7S. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] It is a cleri- 
cal almanack? — Tou will see ray handwriting. 

7879. lou used it to make certain entries? — 
Yes, I recorded the^ poll, and I recorded the 
time when Captain Nolan came, and everything 
connected with the election. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] Here is a docu- 
ment which you produced, headed, “ Father 
Conway and his Parishioners. From the 
Galway Vindicator of February the 7th; ” 
that can be put in. 

Mr. Macdonogh.] What is it ? 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.] It purports to 
be an account of a speech of the Rev. Father 
Conway, as well as I can understand; he 
produces it. [The document was handed up to 
his Lordship). 

Mr. MacDermot.] What is the date of it. 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] It is an extract from 
the “Galway Vindicator” of Wednesday, 
February the 7th; “Yesterday, after the 
lolling had concluded, the Rev. Father 
Conway marshalled his parishioners,” and it 
goes on ; it is a speech and an extract at the 
election. — ( The same was delivered in.) 

Mr. Macdonogh.) My Lord, is this evi- 
dence ? 

Mr. Justice Keogh.] It is an extract from 
the “ Galway Vindicator,” containing a re- 
port of the gentleman’s own speech on the 
day of the election, and containing other 
memoranda which of course you do not 
expect me to read. I have mentioned the 
first few lines in it ; it is a speech. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.) The next docu- • 
ment is headed^ “ Machine Printing Office 
of the Tuam News and Western Adver- 
tiser, Shop Shut Tuam,” and it is as follows : 
“March 29th, 1872; Rev. Peter Conway, 
p.p., Headford, to the proprietors Dr., 1872, 
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J anuary 12. To 2S0 copies of Tuam News, 
sent to Mr. Quinn, Headford, 2 /. 6 s. 8 d.; 
130_ stamped copies of Tuam News, 
1 /. 7 s. 4 d.; to subscription to Tuam News 
for one year, ending January 12th., 1873, 
10 s. 10 d.; total, 4/. 4 s. 10. Subscription 
off, not being a subscriber, 10 s. 10 d., 
31. 1 4s. 0 d. April 6th, 1872. Paid by 
cheque, John McPhilpin.” Here is another 
account, which is as follows: “News and 
Advertiser Office, Tuam, April 6th, 1872; 
Rev. Peter Conway, r.p., Headford; To 
John McPhilpin, Dr., 1872, January 12th. 
To 280 copies of News, 21. 6 s. 8 d. ; 
150 copies stamped, 1/. 11s. 6d: total! 
3/. 18s. 2d.” 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong enquired whether 
the Reverend Mi'. Galvin had any documents 
relating to the election. 

The Reverend Mr. Galvin replied that he 
had no such documents. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong enquired whether 
the Reverend Mr. Quinn had any documents 
relating to the election. 

The Reverend Mr. Quinn stated that he 
had no documents of any sort whatever. 

Mr. Serjeant. Armstrong enquired whether 
the Reverend Mr. Considine had any docu- 
ments relating to the election. 

[ The following letter was handed in : — ] 

“ Ballinderry, 

“ Tuam. * 

“26 January, 1872 
“ My dear Father Considine, 

“ I bad expected to have seen you at Ballin- 
derry yesterday. My brother was' verv sorrv he 
missed seeing you at the funeral of the lamented 
Father Morris. 

“Everything appears to go well; Trench’s 

f aine is petition. I don’t think he will gain much 
_ y it, as even should he succeed, which appears 
impossible, another brother of mine would stand 
at once, and my brother the major in the 17th 
Lancers (who never evicted a tenant even for 
non-payment of rent) and who holds the same 
views as J ohn, would be as good a candidate. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan.” 

A form of agreement for the hire of cars 
was handfed in by the Reverend Mr Ivemmy 
who stated that he had no circulars. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong enquired whether 
the Reverend Father Murray bad any papers 
relating to the election. 

The Reverend Father Murray handed in 
Captain Nolan’s address to the electors. 

[The following letter was handed in : — ] 

“ Ballinderry, 

“ Tuam, 

“29 January, 1872. 

“ My dear Father Murray, 

“ I must thank you for the great success of 
yesterday, nomination day, Saturday; Polling 
day, Tuesday. You are rather far, but it would 
be of great use if you came to the nomination. 

“ Truly yours, 

“ J. P. Nolan.” 

F f 2 Mr. 


Rev. Father 
Coen. 

12 April' 
1872. 
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Mr. Serjeant Armstrong enquired whether 
the Reverend Mr. Murray had any circulars 
or copies of resolutions. 

The Reverend Mr. Murray stated that he 
had no other papers. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong enquired whether 
the Reverend Mr. Keville had any docu- 
ments relating to the election. 

The Reverend Mr. Keville handed in some 
documents. 


[ The following letter was read : — ] 

“ Ballinderry, 

“ Tuam, 

“ 17 January, 1872. 

“ Dear Reverend Sir, 

“ Excuse my importuning you with circulars 
but there is a great deal of work on hand. I also 
enclose some forms of contracts for engaging cars. 
If you want any in your parish I will engage any 
number you may say you require, and will consider 
them engaged for the polling day from once they 
are signed. 

“ Yours, very truly, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan. 

“ The Reverend Timothy Keville.” 


[ The following letter teas read : — ] 

“ Ballinderry, 

“ Tuam, 

“16 December, 1871. 

“ Dear Reverend Sir, 

“ My brother, Captain Nolan, desires me to 
ask you as a favour to attend the meeting at 
Athenry on Tuesday next. Sir John Gray, 
m.p., and John Martin, M.P., will attend and 
address the people. 

“Yours, very truly, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan.” 

[The folloioing letter was read : — J 

“ House of Commons Library. 

“ My dear Father Keville. 

“ I fear I have not yet written to thank you 
for the steady energy you displayed on my behalf 
at the late election. 

“ The Home Rule members mean, I think, to 
have a division on the question this year', and we 
have called a meeting for the 9th April to deter- 
mine on our course of action. 

“ There is not much other Irish business stir- 
ring. Indeed, very little of the time of the House 
is waisted upon us. 

■“ Truly yours, 

“ J. P. Nolan.” 


[The following resolutions xoere read : — ] 

The Galway Election. 

Adoption of Captain John Philip Nolan. 

At a meeting of the priests of the Deanery of 
Tuam, held on "VV ednesday, the 27th September, 
his Grace, the most Reverend Dr. M'Hale 
presiding, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Resolved , — “ThattheLand question havingbecn 
brought through many difficulties to its present 
position, which may be regarded as an instalment 
of justice, by the noble efforts and sacrifices of 


the tenant _ class, who should not be satisfied 
without fixity of tenure, they now need only 
unanimity and perseverance to secure them from 
a repetition of evictions for their votes whicbhave 

been hitherto so disgraceful to some of the landlords 

of Ireland and so disastrous to the interests of its 
people. 

Resolved , — “ That to illustrate the result of 
earnestness and unanimity in protecting the free- 
holders from injury on account of their suffrages 
we need but refer to the recent elections of 
Meath, Westmeath, and Limerick, so signal for 
the peaceful triumphs that crowned the prudent 
courage of the freeholders, not only in returning 
the candidates of their choice, but likewise in 
disarming all opposition on the part of the land- 
lords, who, to their credit, have at length ac- 
quiesced in the conclusion that the tenants were 
only exercising a just right guaranteed by the 
constitution, which the landlords themselves so 
much admire. 

Resolved, — “ That we are confident such en- 
couraging examples will not in the present crisis 
be lost on the people of this great county, who, 
on a memorable occasion, not yet remote, set a 
similar patriotic example to other constituencies 
mustering at the county election in Galway in 
such force and numbers in favour of the late 
Captain Bellew, the popular candidate, as to dis- 
suade their powerful opponents from essaying a 
hopeless contest, which was sure to result in their 
discomfiture. 

Resolved, — “ That with this lively recollection 
of their past triumphs, when the exercise of the 
franchise was not free from danger, the tenant 
class cannot be such foes to their own interests 
as now to court the re-imposition of the old 
ignominious landlord yoke, when, owing to the 
Land A ct, however imperfectly, they can exer- 
cise the franchise with the entire security. They 
cannot, therefore, fail, in their own defence, to 
return Captain Nolan, the candidate who, in a 
manner so peculiar and so unprecedented has 
nobly identified himself with the fixed and per- 
manent interests of the tenantry, thus advocating 
tenant-right in the sound and genuine sense of 
the term, not of a mere paltry and evanescent 
compensation, but of a continued reciprocal in- 
terest in the land, representing the two sources 
from which the value of tenancies generally 
flows, and awarding to the iujured tenant restora- 
tion to his farm, the only adequate compensation 
for the injury ; and, in case that were imprac- 
ticable, a full measure of reparation for the 
wrong. 

Resolved, — “ That without the practical recog- 
nition of the right of the freeholders to vote for 
the candidate of their choice, the boasted adop- 
tion of the Home Rule pledges is naught but a 
delusion and a snare ; that the first and strongest 
link in the chain of a Home Rule policy is the 
complete and uncontrolled freedom of individual 
voting, which, when in full operation, will lef 1 
all the other important national measures m 
its train, creating almost in every county 
Ireland an overwhelming majority in favour 0 
their own just interest; the tenantry will not 
fail to demand, as an act of simple justice, te 
restoration of their native Parliament, illustra - 
ing, as it did before the union, the benefits 0 
national rule in the extraordinary prosperity 0 
Ireland during the eighteen previous years, no 
withstanding its real or imputed corruption, a ^ 
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in its restored condition exercising its co-ordinate 
right of negotiating with the English Parliament 
concerning those high imperial questions common 
to both, with the same Crown of such long-stand- 
ing, sufficiently uniting Ireland and England. 
This unquestionable right of the people of Ire- 
land to the restoration of their native Parliament, 
of which a continuation of force and fraud had 
deprived them, is further confirmed by the ne- 
cessity of the measure, since the first of English 
statesmen has recently confessed that with the 
overwhelming and continually increasing mass of 
business, it is impossible for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment satisfactorily to deal. 

“ Very Rev. John O'Grady, r.r. 

Rev. John Cavauagh, p.p. 

Rev. Patrick Duggan, r.r. 

Rev. Peter Conway, p.p. 

Rev. Peter Waldron, p.p. 

Rev. John McGougb, p.p. 

Rev. John J. Noone, p.p. 

Rev. James McGee, p.p 

Rev. David Mylotte, p.p. 

Rev. Patrick fteany, p.p. 

Rev. Austin O’Dwyer, p.p. 

Rev. Patrick Lyons, p.p. 

Rev. James Geraghty, p.p. 

Rev. Thomas Iladdican, p.p. 

Rev. Edmond Thomas, C.A. 

Rev. William Joyce, C.C. 

Rev. Timothy Iveville, c.c. 

Rev. Richard Prendergast, c.c. 

Rev. Janies Hcnnelly, C.C. 

Rev. John Barrett, c.c. 

Rev. Patrick Grcally, c.c. 

Rev. James Stephens, c.c. 

Rev. Thomas Hostv, c.c. 

Rev. Peter Geraghty, C.C. 

Rev. John McGreal, c.c. 

Rev. Patrick Kilkenny, c.c. 

Rev. James Rouayne, c.c. 

Rev. John Flatley, c.c.” 

The clergy of the great and important diocese 
of Kilmacduagh met in conference on the 6th 
November, the bishop of the united diocese, 
being in the chair, and unanimously adopted 
resolutions, pledging themselves to support Cap- 
tain Nolan. 

The Clergy of the diocese of Galway met in 
conference on Thursday, November 16th, the 
Bishop of Galway presiding. The meeting 
unanimously adopted resolutions in support of 
Captain Nolan, the candidate for the county. 

Annexed is the letter apprising Captain Nolan 
of the resolutions adopted at the conference of 
the 16th : — 

“ College House, Galway, 
“November, 25. 

“Dear Captain Nolan, 

“ I feel very great pleasure in informing you 
that at a meeting of the priests of this diocese, 
assembled at conference on the 16th instant, it 
was resolved to support you by every legitimate 
means at the forthcoming election of M. P. for 
the county of Galway. 

“I have the honour to remain, &c. 

“ P. Dooley , p.p.” 

[The following letter was read : — ] 

“ Ballinderry, Tuam, 

“26 December, 1871. 


“ My dear reverend sir, 

“Mv brother. Captain Nolan, desires me to 
ask you, as a very great favour, to attend the 
public meeting in Tuam on Saturday next, and 
to be so very kind as to request your parishioners 
to attend. 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan.” 

[The following letter was read : — ] 


, mam, 


’■ rsaiunden-y, , 

“9 January, 1872. 

“ My dear Father Keville, 

“There will be a large public meeting at 
Mount Bellew on Sunday next, to support my 
candidature. I hope you will announce the fact, 
and induce as many as possible to attend. 

“ Very truly yours, 

“ J. P. Nolan” 


[1 he following circular letter was read : — ] 

“ Public Meeting at Athenry. 

“ Rev. dear sir, 

“We beg to remind you that the public 
meeting resolved upon at the preliminary meet- 
in" of the clergy of the four dioceses, held at 
Athenry, will take place on Tuesday next, 19th 
instant, at Athenry, at 2 o’clock p.m. 

“ 1 ou are requested to attend in person, 
and to use your influence in making the meeting, 
what it should be, a decided success 

“ Thomas Head, p.p. 

“ Edward Thomas, C.A. 

“ Peter Dooley, p.p.” 

[ The follotcing letter was read :] 


“ Ballinderry, Tuam, 

“ My dear reverend sir, 

“ I have the honour to inform you that 
the nomination day is fixed for Saturday, the 
3rd day of February ; the polling will take place 
on the 6th day of February ; the hours of polling 
are from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. The voters in the 
parish of Abbeymuckmoy, in the barony of Ty- 
again, poll at Tuam. Committee and tally 
rooms have been taken on behalf of Captain 
Nolan at my office in Tuam, and at Mr. Gunley’s. 
This is the place where the voters ought to go 
immediately on entering the town. They will 
there be given voting cards, if they have not 
previously received them through the post. On 
each card there will be the name of the voter 
and his number as it appears on the polling 
books and voting lists. The receiving of a card 
is not necessary to enable a voter to vote, but only 
given to facilitate his giving his vote on entering 
the booth. There will be different polling booths 
for each barony. The necessity of voters arriv- 
ing at an early hour for the purpose of voting 
is urgently impressed. This is the first occasion 
a contest has taken place in the county of 
Galway since the time for voting has been limited 
to one day. The urgent necessity of being in 
town early to poll is urgently represented. It is 
important that you should be in Tuam as early 
as possible. 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan.” 


Rev. Father 
Coen. 


12 April 
1872. 
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Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
the Rev. Mr. Hosty had any documents 
relating to the election, and especially a 
circular of the 9 th of January, from Mr. 
Sebastian Nolan ? 

The Rev. Mr. Hosty stated that he had 
only one paper, which he produced. 

[ The following letter was read : — ] 


The Rev. Mr. Manning stated that lie 
had no documents connected with the elec- 
tion. 


Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
the Rev. Mr. Bodkin had any documents 
relating to the election? 

The Rev. Mr. Bodkin handed in some 
documents. 


“ Ballinderry, Tuam, 

“ 29 January, 1872. 

“ My dear Father Hosty, 

“ The nomination day is fixed for Saturday 
next, the 3rd February, and the polling day for 
Tuesday week, the 9th February. Pray excuse 
my reminding you that the enemy’s game is 
petition, and that nothing would injure us more 
than giving any drink or refreshment to a 
voter. 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan." 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
the Rev. Mr. Mylotte had any documents 
relating to the election ? 

The Rev. Mr. Mylotte stated that he had 
no documents whatever. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
the Rev. Mr. Lyons had any documents 
relating to the election ? 

The Rev. Mr. Lyons produced a list of 
electors, similar to others which had been 
handed in. 


[ The following letter was read : — ] 

“ Ballinderry, Tuam, 

“ 2 February. 

“ My dear reverend sir, 

“ I have received your very kind of the 
1st instant. I have written- to Michael Larkin 
to employ as many cars, &c. in the manner I 
before mentioned, as you require, or think 
necessary. I have employed seven cars at 
Loughrea through Mr. Joyce, solicitor, and I 
have -written to him to send them to you. Please 
see that Larkin visits Mr. Joyce at once, and see 
that all the car arrangements, &c., are complete. 
I will give 5 s. a day to every messenger you 
deem it necessaiy to employ. Everything is 
up to this very quiet in the town of Galway ; all 
seem appear in our favour. It is most necessary, 
however, to poll every vote, as on our majority 
would depend the possibility of a petition. 
Besides the election has become a national as 
well as a county demonstration. 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan. 


[The following letter toas read : — ] 


[The following letter was read : — ] 


“ Law Life Assurance Office, 

“ Fleet Street, London, E.c. 

“ 24 August 1871. 

“ Sir, 

“ I read to the directors at their meeting 
yesterday, your letter of the 18th instant, and am 
desired to state that the society never has allowed, 
and never will allow the material prospects of 
any tenant to be affected in consequence of any 
vote given at a Parliamentary election. 

“ I remain, sir, 

“ Your obedient servant, 

“ G. Davies, 

“ John P. Nolan, Esq. “ Actuary. 

“ Balinderry.” 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
the Rev. Mr. McGee had any documents 
relating to the election ? 

The Rev. Mr. McGee stated that he had 
had no subpoena. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
the Rev. Mr. Arthur had any documents 
relating to the election ? 

The Rev. Mr. Arthur stated that he had 
no such documents. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
. the Rev. Mr. Stanton had any documents 
relating to the election ? 

The Rev. Mr. Stanton stated that he 
would bring what documents he had with 
him to-morrow. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
the Rev. Mr. Manning had any documents 
relating to the election ? 


“19 February 

“ House of Commons Library. 

“ My dear Father Bodkin, 

“ Permit me to thank you for your most 
efficient aid at the late election. You had a most 
difficult district to deal with, and managed it 
admirably. 

“ Very truly yours, 

“«/. JP. Nolan." 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
the Rev. Mr. Kirwan had any papers relat- 
ing to the election ? 

The Rev. Mr. Kirwan handed in some 
papers. 

[The following letter was read : — ] 

“ Ballinderry, Tuam, 

“ 31 January 1872. 

“ Dear Father Kirwan, 

“ I trust you will attend at Galway Court House 
on the nomination day, now fixed for Saturday, 
10 a.m. ; and that you will aid me by your 
countenance. 

“ Believe me, truly yours, 
“John Philip Nolan.' 1 


[The following letter was read : — ] 

“Feb. 7 , 1872. 

“ Dear Father Kirwan, . . 

“ I have to ask you to do a little commission 
’ me, namely, to procure a copy of the list 0 
ters, on yesterday, for the three b aron ies 0 
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Kilcomell, Ivillian, and C'lonmacnoon ; voters for 
and against Captain Nolan, especially the latter. 
This is for my information, geuerallv and parti- 
cularly. 

“ I find that my expectations of a majority for 
our man have been almost literally verified, for, 
without the return from Clifden, it seems we 
have within SO men of 2,000, the figure at which 
I estimated the result in our favour. 

“ Next Sunday, I hope, will be devoted every- 
where in our chapel to a well earned thanksgiving 
to our noble tenant farmers. And a prayer that 
God would bless the cause, and bless the people. 

" Hurra for Nolan ! 

“ Ever yours, 

“ John Iiealy. 

" Let me hear a word in reply, and give me 
the latest and correct information about the 
election.” 

[ The following circular was read : — ] 

“ To the electors of the County of Galway. 

“ Fellow electors, 

“ At the request of His Grace the Archbishop 
of Tuam, I have withdrawn from contesting the 
seat vacated by the resignation of Lord Burke. 

“ I return my most sincere thanks to all those 
friends who had promised me their support, and 
assure them that, up to the eve of the nomination 
day, every preparation had, on my part, been 
taken to render the contest a success ; but, as a 
Catholic, I have considered it my duty to retire 
for the present, at the request of the great Pre- 
late of the West. 

“ Knowing, from a personal canvass, that the 
rinciples contained in my address are those held 
y the vast bulk of the electors, I will, at the 
next opportunity, confidentially seek your suf- 
frages. 

“ Your most obedient servant, 
“ John Philip Nolan. 

“ Monday the 20th of Feb., 1871.” 

\_The following printed letter was read : — ] 

“ Loughrea, 

“January 18th, 1872. 

“ Rev. sir, 

Ci I am instructed by the most ReV. Dr. Dug- 
gan to enclose resolutions adopted at the meeting 
of the clergy here on yesterday. The unanimous 
desire of the clergy, also, was, that his Lordship 
would request all the priests of his diocese to ex- 
plain to their flocks, on next Sunday, the right 
and responsibilities of the electors in exercising 
the franchise in the coming election ; that it is a 
trust vested in them for the benefit of the people 
at large, and not to be used for private or per- 
sonal purposes, but without fear or favour, ac- 
cording to the dictates of each man’s conscience. 
His Lordsliip, therefore, expects that in this 
crisis, where the intention is explicitly avowed to 
crush ‘ priestly dictation,” the parrot cry of the 
advocates of revolution and communism, no 
clergyman will be found apathetic or indifferent. 
His Lordship is fully confident that the people 
will fearlessly sustain the united prelacy and 
priesthood of this great Catholic country. 

“I am, rev. sir, 

“ Y our obedient servant, 

“ John Sellars, C.A.” 

241—1. 


Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
the Rev. Mr. Dec-ley had any documents re- 
lating to the election ? 

The Rev. Mr. JJeeleg handed in some 
documents. 


[ Tile following letter was read : — 1 


" Ballinderry, Tuam, 

“29th January, 1872. 

“ My dear Father Deelev, 

“ I trust you will attend at Galway Court 
House on the nomination day, now fixed for 
Saturday, 3rd February, 10 a'm., and that you 
will aid me by your countenance. 

“ Believe me, 

“ Very truly yours, 

“John Philip Nolan." 


[ The following letter teas read : — ] 


“ Ballinderrv, Tuam, 

“ 29th January, 1872. 

“ My dear rev. sir, 

“ On examining the circular spoken to you 
about by my brother, yesterday evening, I find 
that the price of the carts is not stated. The 
priee given for cars is alone stated. 

“ All through the county we have been giving 
7*. 6 </. or 10. v. 6 d. only lor carts for the polling 
day. We do not think it would be legal to give 
as much as 11. os. for carts, as that sum is 
far above the average price ol‘ carts. We are, 
however, willing to give two days' hire for carts, 
at 7 s. 6 d. per day, on account of the length of 
the distance. As a rule, we have only hired 
carts where cars could not be had. I trust you 
will remove any misunderstanding which may 
exist in your parish on account of the confusion 
between cars and carts. We regret it much, but 
we do not like to give different prices. We 
prefer the cars of non-electors, but where these 
are not to he had the cars of electors will do. I 
can send you, by return of post, as many return 
tickets to Tuam or Ballinasloe as you have voters 
who wish to go by train. 

“ I can send you some cars from Tuam and 
Ballinasloe. Please let me know how many you 
want ; but local cars are better, as they are sure 
to bring back the voters. Carts can lie engaged 
to go to Woodlawn Station with as many voters 
as desire to go by train. The nomination day 
has been fixed for Saturday next, the 3rd Feb- 
ruary, and the polling day for Tuesday week, the 
6th February. 

“ Yours truly, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan. 

“ P.s. — Any voters going by train must catch 
the early one.” 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
the Rev. Mr. Faby had any documents 
relating to the election ? 

The Rev. Mr. Faby handed in some docu- 
ments. 

F F 4 


Rev. Father 
Coen. 

12 April 
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[ The following letter was read : — ] 

“ Ballinderry, Tuam, 

“ 26 January, 1872. 

“ My dear Father Faby, 

“ My brother and I are extremely obliged to 
you for the great trouble you have taken in 
getting the resolutions passed, which are most 
useful. They will appear in to-morrow’s * Tuam 
News,’ and I shall send you 50 copies. 

“ You will see the extermination of the noble 
baronet in the paper. 

The sub- sheriff says the nomination day 'will 
be on Thursday next. I scarcely think it will 
be so near. 

“ The, Sheriff has the option of having the 
nomination day from 4 to 12 days after the 
receipt of the writ, which he will probably get 
on Sunday next, and the polling day between two 
and four days after the nomination day. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan.” 


Rev. Father 
Coen. 

12 April 
187a. 


This is the place where the voters ought to go 
immediately on entering the town. They will 
there be given voting cards if they have not pre- 
viously received them through the post. 

“ On each card there will be the name of the 
voter, and his number as it appears on the polling 
hooks and voting lists. The receiving of a card 
is not necessary to enable a voter to vote, but 
only given to facilitate his giving his vote on 
entering the booth. 

“ There will be different polling booths for 
each barony. 

“ The necessity of voters arriving at an early 
hour for the purpose of voting, is urgently im- 
pressed. 

“ This is the first occasion a contest has taken 
place in the county of Galway since the time fox- 
voting has been limited to one day. 

“ The ui-gent necessity of being in town early 
to poll is urgently represented. It is important 
that you should be in Galway as early as possible. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan.” 


[The following letter xoas read : — ] 


“ Ballinderry, Tuam, 

“ 1 March 1872. 

“ Dear Father Faby, 

“ Mr. Higgins and I will call on you at about 
five o’clock on Monday next to have a talk about 
the petition. 

“ Yoiu-s vei-y truly, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan.” 

A printed circular was handed in with the fol- 
ing manuscript note upon it : — 

“ I hope you have got the four sets of lists I 
sent you. I shall send you another to-morrow.” 


[ The following letter was read : — ] 


“ Ballinderi-y, Tuam, 

“31 January, 1872. 

“ My dear Father Faby, 

“ ‘ Outis ’ will appear in c Tuam News.’ I will 
send you 50 copies. The editor says he sent you 
two batches of 50 and 30 of Friday’s edition. In 
haste, 

“ Yours very truly, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan.” 


[The following letter was read : — ] 


“ Ballinderry, Tuam, 

“ 31 January, 1872. 

“ My dear Father Faby, 

“ I have the honour to inform you that the 
nomination day is fixed for Saturday, the 3rd 
February. The polling will take place on the 
6th day of February. The hours of polling are 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The voters in the parish of Kinvara, in the 
barony of Dunkellin, poll at Galway. Com- 
mittee and Tally rooms have been taken on be- 
half of Captain Nolan, at Michael Hughes’, in 
Galway, the rooms which Mr. O’Flaherty had. 


[ The following letter teas read : — ] 

“18 January 1872. 

“ My dear x-everend sir, 

“ I have received your letter of the 19th, for 
which I am much obliged. My brother and I 
are delighted to hear of your success, especially 
as St. George always boasted that he could get 
his tenants to vote which way he liked, and that 
if the other landlords exerted themselves they 
could do the same. I shall he happy to get a 
covered vehicle for the votex-s you xxxention. I 
suppose 2 1. 10 s. would be a fair price, and that 
they would send you one from Ennis, or some 
place in Clare. 

“ I shall be happy to pay all the legitimate ex- 
penses of an election, but as the other side’s game 
is petition, we must be extra cautious about 
guarding against the possibility of treating a voter 
as treating is fox-bidden by Act of Parliament. 
I shall be in Gout to-day, aixd if possible, have 
the pleasure of calling on you. 

“ Youx-s vex-y truly, 

“ Sebastian M. Nolan. 

I axxi much obliged for your taking the trouble 
to employ Mx\ McSweeney for me.” 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong stated that with 
the exception of those gentlemen who had 
promised to attend at the court with docu- 
ments to-mox-row, the clergymen who had 
been subpoenaed need not consider that their 
attendance was longer required on the peti- 
tioner’s behalf, and that if they liked to stay 
in Galway it must be, of course, at their own 
expense. 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong inquired whether 
Mr. Macdonogh would admit that the Bev. 
Mr. Coen mentioned in Mr. 0 ’Flaherty’s 
evidence yesterday was the Bev. Patrick 
Coen? 

Mr. Macdonogh said he would admit that 
it was the same gentleman the Bev. Patrick 
Coen, of Killisland, near Loughrea. 

The short hand writers notes of Mr. 
O’Flaherty ’s evidence were amended ac- 
cordingly. 
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Mr Patrick Manga n, 

7880. Have you lie accounts of tlie “"Weekly 
Xews ’’ and the “Nation”'; — Yes ( handing 
Papers to the learned Serjeant). 

Mr. Serjeant Armstrong said lie thought 
it right to state that the accounts furnished 


by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

showed that the charges in the accounts of Mr. 
the •• Weekly News ” and the “ Nation.” P- Mangan. 
were for advertisements, and not for publish- Bart. 

ing special articles, or for mere reports. 

12 April 
1872. 


re-called ; Examined 


Constable^ James Kinahan, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


7881. Were you on duty at Loughrea on the 
25 th January last ? — I was. 

7882. Do you know Pat Barrett?— I do, 
well. 

78S3. Did you see him posting any placards 
that day? — I did. 

7884. Did you see him posting them at more 
places than one in the town ? — No, I did not. 

7S85. After he posted some of them, did you 
go over and read them ? — Well, I did : I read 
some of them 

7816. Were they Captain Nolan’s ? — They 
were. 

Mr. Macdonogh .] Will you be good 
enough to tell us the contents of them. 

7887. Mr. Murphy.'] Do you recollect the 
placard from beginning to end? — I do not: I 
only saw them posted. 

7S88. What was it about?— I cannot exactly 
say wliat the contents of them was 

7819. What was the substance of it ? — I do not 
know. 

7890. Why did you say it was Captain No- 
lan’s ? — 

•Mr. Macdonogh.] He did not say it was 
Captain Nolan’s? 

Illness.] I said it was headed “ Captain 
Nolan.” 

7891. Mr. Murphy.] Did you read it? — I read 
some of it. . 

7892. Was it in praise of Captain Nolan, or in 
raise of Captain Trench?— Well, I cannot say ; 
ut it is my opinion it was running down Mr. 

Trench — ridiculing Mr. Trench. 

7893. In what part of the town did you see this 
bill posted by Pat Barrett ?— In the m ain 
street. 

7894. Had you seen Barrett on any other 
occasions in Loughrea ?— Not for a length of time 
before that. 

7895. Did you at that time, about the month of 
Januaiy, on any other occasion, see him at 
Loughrea ? — I did not. 

7896. Were you on duty at Loughrea on the 
polling-day ?— I was. 

7897. How far is Loughrea from Athenry ? — 
Eight miles. 

7891. Did you see Barrett at Athenry Station 
at any time ? — I did not. 

7899. Who is the head constable at Atheury? 
— Head Constable Price. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

7900. Where were you stationed in the month 
of January 1872?— At Loughrea. 

7901. Were you there during the whole of the 
month ? — I am, for the last five years. 
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7902. And you were there, of course, on the 
day of the polling ? — I was ; I was on duty at 
the Courthouse. 

7903. Tou did not take any extracts from the 
bill, whatever it was, which Barrett thought fit 
to post ? — I did not. 

7904. You cannot tell me the subject of it ? — 
No. 

7905. Were you on duty the whole day at 
Loughrea during the polling? — Yes, until about 
six o’clock ; from seven in the morning till six in 
the evening. 

7906. Were you at the Courthouse? — I was 
outside the Courthouse. 

7907. Where the polling was going on? 

Yes. 

7908. Did you see the voters of Captain Trench 
coming in t — W ell, I did. I saw about 20 or 30 
voters coming up with Lord Dunlo. That is all 
the voters I saw belonging to Captain Trench on 
that day, to my knowledge. 

7909. At about what hour did those 20 or 30 
voters come up with Lord Dunlo ?— 1 They fol- 
lowed him ; he was riding on a horse before’. 

7910. Were they riding ? — No. 

7911. Were they on cars? — They were w nll- . 
ing. 

7912. And Lord Duulo was riding? — Lord 
Dunlo was riding on a horse. 

7913. Where did they come from? — They 
were the neighbours about where Lord Dunlo 
resides. 

7914. His Lordship resides at Garbally ? — 
Cooreen is the name of the townland. 

7915. Is that near Loughrea ?— Within about 
a mile of Loughrea. 

7919. About what hour of the day did they 
come in ? — At about half-past nine in the morn- 
ing. 

7917. Did you see them enter the Courthouse 
in order to be polled ?— He had tally -rooms up 
between the Courthouse and the barrack, and 
they went up to the tally-room. 

7918. He brought them directly up to the 
tally-room? — Up to the tally-room. 

7919. That was before the poll? — I suppose 
so ; I cannot tell any more about it. 

7920. Had they any escort of either dragoons 
or infantry ? — No ; I believe not. At the time 
I saw them they had not. 

7921. You were engaged there from six o’clock 
in the morning till seven o’clock in the evening ? 
—From seven o’clock in the morning till about 
six o’clock in the evening. 

7922. Have you been at former elections in 
this county ? — Not for this length of time. I was 
at one ; I was check clerk at one. 

7923. Was that Mr. Mitchell Henry’s? — No. 
7924: Was it Lord Dunlo’s former election? 

—No. 

G G 7925. It ■ 


Constable 
J. Kinahan. 
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Constable 
J. Kinahan. 

12 April 
1872. 


Constable 
J. Penny. 


Constable 

N.Madigan. 


1925: It was one of Mr. Gregory’s elections, 
probably? — I was here in this town at an 
election. 

7926. Who was the gentleman in charge of 
the polling place, who was taking the votes ? — 
Where ? 

7927. At Loughrea on this occasion ? — I do 
not know. 

7928. Was not everything quiet during the 
day at Loughrea for an election time ? — Well, 
there were some rows. 

7929. I suppose there never was an election 
yet without some disturbance ; but you did not 
make prisoners ?— No, I did not ; not during the 
day. 

7930. You were there from seven o’clock in 
the morning till six o’clock in the evening, and 
you did not see any of the voters prevented from 
going in to vote ; is not that the fact ? — Well, I 
did not. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

7931. Do you mean to convey that things were 
quiet in Loughrea on that day ? — W ell, they 
were ; there were some skirmishes in the evening. 

7932. - Was there a large crowd or mob there 
that day ? — There was ; I saw that there were 
some roughs. 

7933. Were they all on one side ? — I cannot 
say. 

7934. You were a constable stationed in Lough- 
rea on that day ? — I was. 

7935. Did you hear a man shout for Captain 


Trench on that day. or make any noise or dig- 
turbancc ? — I heard several shouting. 

7936. For whom ? — For Captain Nolan. 

7937. Did you hear a single cry in opposition 
to him at all ? — W ell, I did not. 

7938. You say that you did not make any 
arrests during the day ; when did you make the 
arrests? — I made none. 

7930. Did you see them made? — I did not. 

7940. Did you sec voters coming in from 
Woodford on that day ? — No. 

7941. Did you see voters coming in under 
large escorts?— They might come in unknown to 
me; I was on duty at the Courthouse. 

7942. Were you under arras there ? — I was. 

V 043. Had you a lai'ge body of constables and 
of the military there too ? — There were. 

7944. Did you see any persons pelted and 
hooted at all in going away after polling ? — I did. 

7945. Plenty of them? — Yes. 

7946. Did you hear a single word of offence 
given to anyone who voted for Captain Nolan, 
or acted on his behalf? — I heard several hooted 
who were voting for Mr. Trench, by the lower 
mob ; Mr. Seymour was one. 

7947. We have had evidence enough of that; 
but did you hear a single person who voted on 
behalf of Captain Nolan offended in any way by 
word or deed ? — I did not. 

7948. All was quiet and peaceful on the one 
side, was it not ? — W ell, I think so. 

"The Witness withdrew. 


Constable John Penny, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Pcrsse. 


7949. Do you remember the Thursday before 
the election ? — I do. 

7950. Where were you stationed ?— In the 
town of Loughrea. 

7951. Do vou remember seeing Patrick 
Barrett there' on that day?— I saw Patrick 
Barrett on the 25th January. 

7952. Pat Barrett of Athenry? — Yes. 

7953. Was he making a speech?— He was. 

7954. Was there a crowd assembled? — There 
was. 

7955. Do you remember the speech he was 
making ? — It was on behalf of Captain Nolan. 

7956. Do you remember any of it?— I do not. 

7957. Did you tell him to move on? — I did. 

7958. I believe that he made use of an offensive 
expression to you? — ITe did. 

7959. You need not mention what it was ; did 
he move on or go away ? — He did not move on, 
and 1 went on down to the barrack then for men 


Constable Nicholas Madigan, sworn 

7964 . Webe you on duty at Ballinasloe on 
the day of the largest election meeting there ? — 
Yes. 

7965. Did you see Pat Barrett of Athenry 
there on that day? — Yes, I did. 

7966. You know the man I mean ? — Yes, I do. 

7967. Did you see him either saying or doing 
anything ? — Yes. 

7968. What was it? — As the band of Tuam, 
as I was informed, came into the town playing 
he marched in front of it. 


to make him do so; and when I returned with 
the men he moved from off the main street down 
to Dunkellin-strcct. The people had partly 
separated by this time ; and when he saw that 1 
returned with a sufficient number of men, he 
kept himself quiet, aud went away shortly after- 
wards. 

7960. Did you sec him any more on that day? 
— No ; I did not go on duty until 3 o’clock ; I 
was on patrol ; I went down the town at 
3 o’clock. 

7961. Do you remember the speech which he 
was making in favour of Captain Nolan?— I 
could not say anything about what he was talking 
about. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdermot. 

7962. Were you on duty on the day of the 
polling? — I was. 

7963. At the Courthouse? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 

; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

7969. He marched in front of the Tuam band? 
— Yes, quite convenient. 

7970. He was marching in front of a band 
which you understood was the Tuam band •— 
Yes. 

7971. What was he doing? — When he came 
in front of the constabulary barrack where 1 am 
stationed, he took off his hat in front of the bar- 
rack, and cheered with it in his hand, and cheere 
for Nolan, and “ to hell with Trench !” 

7972. Was 
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7972. Was anything further said of a com- 
plimentary sort ? — After that being over he re- 
turned back, and he saw me standing out at the 
barrack door ; he came to me and said, “ Don’t 
be angry with me; you know me a long time; 
I am well paid by Captain Nolan for this ; he 
promised me plenty of money, and to give me a 
fai-m of land better than I was dispossessed out 
of by my Lord Clanbrock.” 

7973. Had the band ribbons on them? — They 
had. 

7974. Green ribbons? — Green; large green 
sashes. 

7975. Were they playing party tunes ? — 
“ Patrick’s Day,” generally. 

7976. Had Barrett any ribbons? — He had a 
small green leaf in the side of his hat. 

7977. He had no pole in his hand, as drum- 
major, had he, or anything of that kind? — I did 
not remark that. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

7978. So you regard “ Patrick’s Day ” as a 
party tune ? — On behalf of the Roman Catholics, 
I always heard that it was. 

7979. Are you a Roman Catholic ?— I am. 

7980. And you think “ Patrick’s Day ” is a 
party tune? — it is considered so on the other 
side. 

7981. What is the other side ? — The Protestant 
side. 

7982. It is thought to be a party tune ? — So I 
heard. 

7983. Were you ever in the theatre in Dublin 
when the Lord Lieutenant was present ?— No ; 
never. 

7984. You never heard “ Patrick's Day ” 
played immediately after “ God save the Queen ” ! 
— I always did. 

7985. You always heard “Patrick’s Day” 
played in connection with “God save the Queen” ? 
— I just give it as my opinion. 

7986. What is your opinion ? — “ That 
“ Patrick’s Day ” was a party tune. 

7987. That which they played in connection 
with “ God save the Queen”?— Yes. 

7988. That is your notion. Now, as to this Mr. 
Pat Barrett ; he said that you knew him a great 
many years ? — Yes. 

7989. Is that true ? — I knew him for the last 
eighteen years. 

7990. You and he are old acquaintances ? — I 

make a mistake in saying eighteen years ; for the 
last fourteen years. . . 

7991. You remember, of course, the origin of 
your acquaintance with him, fourteen years ago ; 
where did you form the acquaintance of Pat 
Barrett?— In the village of Ahascragh. 

7992. What was he there ? — He was a farmer. 

7993. Were you a policeman ? — Yes. 

7994. Fourteen years ago! and you have not 
been promoted yet?— I am a policeman for the 
last twenty-five years. 

7995. A quarter of a century, and no promo- 
tion ? 

Mr. Murphy. 1 I beg your pardon ; he is 
an acting constable ; he is a seijeant, like my 
learned friend. 

7926. Mr. Macdonogh .] I sincerely hope you 
will receive further advancement, and more rapid 
promotion ; so Barrett was a farmer ?— 1 es. _ 

7997. Where was his farm?— His farm was in 
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the townlaud of either Chapel Finnerty or 
Clonkellin. 

7998. How many acres had he ? — He had about 
forty or fifty, I believe. 

7999. When was he evicted? — About ten 
years ago ; I take no notice of those things. 

8000. Was he a decent farmer when you knew 
him first? — Very. 

8001. A very decent farmer? — He was. 

8002. Was he then Lord Clonbrock’s tenant, 
when he had the forty acres ? — He was, I believe. 

S003. After he was evicted about ten years 
ago, what did he turn himself to ? — He went as 
a herd ? — He turned himself to jobbing, I think. 

8004. Jobbing in cattle? — Jobbing. 

8005. Was that going from fair to fair, and 
from market to market? — Yes. 

8006. But you continued afterwards to know 
him during those ten years ? — I knew him during 
that time, and saw him several times since. 

8007. I suppose he would naturally wish to 
stand well (I presume so, though I do not know 
anything about the man) in your estimation ? — I 
do not know. 

8008. Had he not a respect for you ? — He al- 
ways spoke very friendly to me. 

8009. You respected him when you knew him 
first ? — I always respected the man up to a cer- 
tain period. 

8010. It appears that the band were playing 
“ Patrick’s Day in the morning ”? — Yes. 

8011. Where they boys, young people ? — 
Young and old. 

8012. Were there boys of 12, 14, and 15 
years of age amongst them? — Younger and 
older. 

8013. Did you inquire what band it was, and 
where it came from ? — I did not make any in- 
quiry ; but I heard it was the Tuam band. 

8014. Were they playing well? — Just mid- 
dling. 

8015. Had Barrett anything in his hand? — I 
assure you I did not remark it more than what 
he had when he took off his hat in his hand and 
cheered in front of the barrack. 

8016. You did not see anything in his hand? 
— Nothing in his hand. 

8017. And then it was “ A cheer for Nolan, 
and to hell with Trench”? — It es ; it was “ A 
cheer for Nolan, and to hell with Trench.” 

8018. Were you at many elections ? — I was. 

8019. I will engage you have often heard a 
crowd say “ To hell with ” a candidate who was 
not popular ? — Very frequently. 

8020. That is a very favourite expression I 
know it is sending a man a little far down, but I 
cannot help it. It was cheering for Nolan and 
« to hell with Trench ” ?— That was the expres- 
sion, and it was followed by a cheer by the mob. 

8021. Are you quite sure that your old friend 
Pat Barrett (the man that I suggested wished to 
stand well in your estimation) said ; “ Don’t be 
angry; I am well paid for this by Captain Nolan ; 
he will give me a better farm than I was dis- 
possessed of by Lord Clonbrock, and lots of 
money”? — I could not forget the expression. 

8022. But be was thinking of_ still regaining 
his position as a farmer, and he said that Captain 
Nolan promised him that ? — I really do not know 
what he was thinking of. 

8023. But was it not by way of excusing him- 
self to you when he said to you, « Don’t be 
ang ry with me now ” ? — I thought so. 

G G 2 8024. So 
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8024. So do I. As to its truth or falsehood 
you knew nothing ? — I know the truth of what 
I am stating. 

8025. I do not for a moment suggest the con- 
trary. What I am saying, is that you did not 
know the truth or falsehood of what he said ? — 
Really not-. 

8026. Were you stationed at Ballinasloe on 
the day of the polling ? — I was. 

8027. Were you stationed at the Courthouse? 
—No. 

8028. Where were you ? — I was stationed in 
the main street of Ballinasloe during the day, 
with the exception of the short time that I was 
one of the party who escorted Mr. Allen from 
Miss Bulphin’s to the front gate of Lord Clan- 
carty’s. 

8029. Was he a voter? — Yes. 

8030. How far is the gate of Lord Clancarty’s 
from Ballinasloe ? — About an Irish mile from the 
town. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

8031. Did you see Mr. Crawford Allen getting 
a pelting in Ballinasloe? — I did; during the 
escort I got the stroke of a stone on my arm 
myself. 


8032. Therefore do you think that the escort 
was very necessary ?— Quite necessary ; so much 
so that we had to draw swords, 

8033. Was there any mob that you could Rna 

on the Trench side ? — Not one. e 

8034. You were asked whether it is a common 
thing to hear at election times those demmeia- 
tions about sending people to hell. Did you ever 
hear a priest from the altar telling the people 
that they would go to hell if they voted in a 
certain way ? — Never. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to this evidence. 

8035. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong (to the Ifti 
You say that Pat Barrett was excusing 

himself; was he excusing himself on the ground 

that he was only hired to do it ?— I considered 
that it was from what was promised to him that 
he excused himself to me. 

8036. How long is it since you ceased to respect 
him ; you say that you respected him up to a 
certain time ? — That is the time that his son was 
in misfortune. 

8037. I believe he is a man a good deal attended 
to by the police since ? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


After an Adjournment, 


Mr. John William Biiown, sworn; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


8038. I believe you reside at Clonkelly in 
this county ? — I do. 

8039. In what district of the county is that? 
— Ballinore and in the parish of Wynn. 

8040. Was Ballinore the voting place for your 
district ? — No. 

8041. What was ? — Tuam. 

8042. Were you in your own house at Clon- 
kelly the night before the polling ? — I was. 

8043. That would be the night of the 6th of 
February ? — No doubt it was. 

8044. I believe after you retired to rest that 
night something of a very unpleasant character 
occurred ? — It did. 

8045. Was there any friend or acquaintance of 
yours staying at your house;? — There was. 

1045. Who was it? — Mr. James Brown. 

1047. Had you retired to rest at the time of the 
matter which you are going to mention to me ? — 
I had, about an hour, I think. 

8048. Will you inform his Lordship what hap- 
pened. About what o’clock would that be?— I 
think that it w'as about 12. 

8049. State what you heard ? — I was awake, 
and I heard a great noise. I did not know what 
it was, and though I had a light in the room, un- 
fortunately it did not give much light at the time. 
I thought it was something which fell off the 
chimney-piece, or that the chimney fell down. 
I was looking about, and I then perceived a great 
deal of smoke. 

1250- Did you get up ? — I did. 

8051. Did you load your gun - ? — No ; I do not 
think that there was a gnn in the room that 
night. 

8052. You got up after smelling the powder, 
and did you then look about the room and see 
what had happened? — I did not, but I went 
immediately to Mr. James Brown’s room, which 
was some rooms off me in the same direction. I 
was so confused that I did not know where I was. 


and he told me where I was, and he led me into his 
room. Then I told him that I suspected that I 
had been fired at, for that my room was all knocked 
about with broken glass, broken delf, and broken 
sticks, and the candlestick knocked off where I 
left it when I was going to bed, and then he 
looked about and he said " I have been fired at 
too.” I said, “ Did you hear it ?” I think he said 
that he did not. I did not hear two shots ; I only 
heard one shot. Tie then saw that his window 
was broken, and that a shot had been fired, and 
we examined the wall and wc saw a bullet in the 
Avail. 

8053. In his room? — In his room; and the 
glass was smashed. 

8054. Did it come through the window?— 
Yes. 

8055. Describe all that you saw in his room? 
— I saw that his window was broken, and that 
the glass on the table opposite was shot through 
by the bullet. 

8056. That is, a looking-glass ? — Yes. I then 
Avent and examined my room, and examined what 
was done, and Ave found then where the shot 
came in through the window and the shutter, and 
the candlestick was cut in two (it was a plated 
candlestick), and there was the sign of a bullet 
on it, and it was exactly where I was escaping. 
Some of the shot came under my pilloAV ; some 
of the shot came in the window curtains, and 
some of the shot smashed everything about. The 
whole room was strewed with pieces of broken 
china and delf. 


8057. Having ascertained that you had been 
fired at in that wayi did you call up any of yort 
people? — I did. I went then to my stewards 
house ; the steward’s house is in the yard. 

8058. What is his name ? — Mr. J aines Graham. 
I called him up, and told him that I had bee 
fired at; he came up, and after some 
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looked about, but we could not see anyone ; it 
was a dark night. W e afterwards looked. 

8059. Did you proceed to make any search 
about? — We did. 1 did not myself, because I was 
not well. I was laid up with the gout. Mr. James 
Brown and the steward went our, and they saw 
nobody. 

8060. They saw nobody at that time ? — A t 
that time. 

8061. Was there a search made about the 
place and yard? — There was, but I did not 
make it. 

8062. Do you recollect Pat Kenny, one of the 
servants, being up ? — He was not up until after 
the firing. 

8063. But he got up afterwards ? — He did. 

8064. I suppose that the whole establishment 
was startled, and everybody in the house got up ? 
— Yes. 

8065. Was anyone sent for the police? — There 
was. I told Mi-. Graham to go down to Gian, 
and report the outrage to the police. 

8066. Did he leave for that pui-pose ? — He 
left for that purpose, taking a servant with him, 
as he did not like to go by nimself. 

8067. And I presume that you remained there 
with Mr. Brown until they returned? — Yes. 

8068. Did anything of importance then happen? 
— Yes, Mr. James Graham and I, got a fire in 
the parlour, and sat down at the fire, and while 
we were sitting another shot was fired at the 
window. 

8069. Were the shutters closed ? — My shutters 
were closed. I was not afraid ; I never expected 
such a thing. 

8070. You had nothing to be afraid about ? — 
No ; and Mr. James Brown’s window shutters 
was fired at. 

807 1 . The second shot was through the parlour 
window ? — Yes. 

8072. Was there any glass broken by it? — 
There was; and I suspect that they had no 
bullet, but that they had a piece of stick about 
that length ^describing the same), and they put it 
into the gun, and fired it, but it did not come so 
far as we were sitting, but they shot it. 

8073. Did you see any mark outside your 
house afterwards? — Yes. 

8074. There was no doubt that the gun was 
loaded with shot? — Yes ; it was a bad shot; 
they hit two of the corners of the window, and 
the stick came in. 

8075. Did any of the police come up with 
these two men who were sent for them ? — I was 
not aware. 

8076. Had you, before these shots were fired 
at you on that night, arranged to go to Tuam the 
next day? — Yes; I had my carriage and my 
horses ready to go off in the morning. 

8077. Were there any voters intending to ac- 
company you? — Yes; I intended to take six in 
my carriage. 

8078. Were there cars to take the men? — 
There were. 

8079. I suppose that that was known in the 
neighbourhood?— I do not know, but I suppose 
so. 

8080. Did these people come to the house ? — 
They came exactly at the time wben I told them 
to come, namely, at daylight in the morning, to 
be at Tuam on the day of the polling. 

8081. Had you post horses? — Yes; I had 
ordered them the night before. 
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8082. Who were the men who arrived about 
daylight ? — Do you recollect their names ? — I do 
not know. 

8083. Was there a man of the name of Con- 
nor? — Yes; and a man of the name of Faby. 

8084. And Michael Reilly? — Yes. 

8085. And Wire ? — Wire was the carman. 

8086. Was their intention to vote for Captain 
Trench? — Certainly; they told me that they 
would. 

8087. When they came, they were informed of 
wliat had happened ? — They were ; they heard 
it all. 

8088. What did they say to that ? — They said 
that they certainly would not go to Tuam, and 
that they hoped I would not ask them to do any- 
thing wrong ; and I said that I would not. 

8089. Did you believe that they would be in 
danger if they went ? — I did. 

8090. Did you go yourself? — I did not. 

8091. You did not go, because you were afraid 
to go ? — Y’ es, I was frightened that they would 
3hoot me. 

8092. Did the postillion who was to take the 
horses also refuse to go ? — Not to me. 

8093. Did all these men who had arranged to 
meet you there gc home from fear ? — Every one 
of them went home ; six of them. 

8094. Was any damage done to any of your 
property, or the house at Clonkelly, on that same 
night ? — Y^es ; six iron gates of mine were 
smashed, and my walls were broken down. 

8095. Were any trees cut? — I think 28 were 
broken down ; they went a mile off. 

8096. YY ex-e they young trees ; about seven or 
eight years old ? — Y es. 

8097. Larch, and so on? — Larch and Scotch 
fir ; a very nice plantation. 

8098. How far was that from your place? — 
Nearly a mile away. 

8099. Was any coping knocked off your wall? 
— There was. 

8100. A great deal of damage was done? — A 
great deal of damage. 

8101. On that day, the 5th, had you been out 
to see some voters near Dunmore ? — No ; I was 
not fit to go ; I sent the other Mr. Brown to see 
the voters, and whether they would come; 
another batch who were to be sent into Tuam. 

8102. Except the state that the people were in 
when excited about the election, are you aware of 
any cause for these murderous attacks upon you ? 
— Excepting about the election, I do not know of 
any. 

8103. Had you been on friendly terms with 
your neighbours and people in the country ? — 
Except with about three gentlemen, I was ; there 
were about three gentlemen that I never was on 
good terms with. 

8104. In your own neighbourhood, and as far 
as you had an opportunity of observing, were the 
country people much agitated and disturbed, and 
excited about this election? — I have been at 
elections since the year 1811, and I never saw a 
country so excited ; I heard of nothing but 
murders and killings. 

8105. Do you recollect the great election of 
1826 ? — I do ; I was at one before that. 

8106. Was the last election a more excited 
election than that? — I never saw so excited an 
election ; I was not at the election. 

8107. I refer to the feeling of the country ? — 
Yes. 

gg 3 8108. The 
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8108. The feeling of the country in your own 
neighbourhood was worse lhat in 1826, and more 
excited? — Yes, I received several messages not 
to go. It was said that my carriage would be 
smashed, and that I should never come home 
again. 

8109. There was, in fact, a reign of terror at 
the time?— No, I do not say that, but I was 
afraid ; I was not afraid until I got a shot. 

8110. And a great many people there were 
also afraid ? — Yes. 

8111. And the voters were afraid? — Yes; 1 
had no voters except what I have mentioned. 

8112. Did any other voters than those whom 
you have mentioned, tell you that they were in 
any way alarmed or terrified, or visited by mobs ? 
— These voters who saw me on the morning of 
the election to go with me in my carriage, told 
told me that they had a notice which was posted 
in one of their houses, and they said that they 
were afraid to go. They said, “ If you will go 
and take care of ns, and preserve us, we will "0 
with you, and we will vote as you wish.” I told 
them that I would, and that there would be 
military and police to protect me into Tuam, 
which I expected ; and then they handed me a 
notice which they had taken oft' that morning 
from a house of mine, which I have got. 

8113. Will you kindly Bhowittome? — ( The 
Witness produced the same.) 

8i 14. “Notice. You electors of Temicon, I 
hope and insist you will stop at home, and not 
appear at the place of polling; or, if you do, you 
never will reach Tuam alive if you vote for 
Trench”? — Yes, one of my voters on that morn- 
ing (it was not the morning of the election) told 
me that he took it from a house near his house. 

8115. You are, of course, a gentleman of large 
acquaintance with the country people ; did you 
believe that the representations of these tenants 
as to terror were sincere, and that they were in . 
earnest? — Yes; they had promised to come if 
I could protect them ; but previously they had 
called at the house to tell me all the terrors that 
they were in, and 1 was persuading them that 
really there would be no danger at all, which I 
believed. 

8116. You encouraged them to come, and said 
that there would be an escort? — Yes. 

8117. And you tell me that your own house 
was attacked, and you were afraid to go ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mucdonogh. 

8118. I suppose that the tenants who were at 
your house upon that night are all alive and well ? 
— I did not hear of any of their deaths ; I think 
that they are. 

8119. Do you think that it is a good maxim of 
the law that a man who is to prove his own state 
of mind is the best person to do it, whether he is 
frightened or not ? — I do not question that ; all 
that I do is to come, as I am summoned here. 
The two men told me that the priests told them 
that there was no such thing as law during an 
election. 

8120. Which of the men was it who brought 
you the notice which he said was posted upon 
the house ? — Madden. 

8121. Where does he live? — At Kinnecat, 
where that notice was posted. 

8122. Was it upon the day on the eve of the 
voting that ho brought you that notice? — No. 


8123. Where was it ?— Some days before 
when arrangements were made with him as to 
how he was to come. 

8124. And it was then, I suppose, that yon 
assured him that there would be ample pro- 
tection by the military and the police?— I did" 
because I expected it ; it was very improper not 
to send me the police when they’ had promised 
them ; and not only that, but they took the police 
away from my property at Gian. That was by 
some arrangement with the police themselves 
about which I wrote to the Lord Lieutenant. * 

8125. Were you promised by Captain Trench’s 
party that the police and military should be in 
attendance ? — No ; it was generally told us that 
wc were to be protected, and the gentlemen of 
the country told me that we should have an escort 
to Tuam. 

8126. Did not you receive a letter from Captain 
Trench himself, promising that you and your 
tenants would be protected ? — I do not recollect 
getting it ; I do not think that I got any letter 
from Captain Trench after the 20th ; I am not 
sure about that. 

8127. I wish to call it to your memory, if I 
can, whether or not you received an intimation 
from Captain Trench, or somebody upon his be- 
half, saying that if you would collect your tenants 
they should be protected, and that you should 
have military ? — I might ; I was told so. 

8128. You heard it among the gentry of the 
country that you should all be protected ? — Yes. 

8129. You have said that you had three tenants 
with whom you had not spoken for 20 years? — 
No ; some of them I have not spoken to. There 
are three tenants that T hardly ever spoke to, 
because they were bad boys. 

8130. But there were three tenants to whom, 
certainly, you never spoke for 20 years ? — I do 
not recollect ; I never wished to speak to them ; 
I kept them in contempt. 

8131. Were you at the election of 1826?— I 
was. 

8132. How many people were killed on that 
occasion ? — A great many. 

8133. In or about how many? — I cannot tell 
you, but there were a great many; I think that 
then the police were not there, but there were 
military then, and there were soldier’s with horses 
wounded ; I remember their putting some men 
into an oven and burning them. 

8134. Do not you know that a single man did 
not lose his life on this last election ? — I do not ; 
I have not given myself any trouble about it 
since. 

8135. I was astonished when you said that you 
had been at elections for so many years, and that 
you never knew so bad a one as this? — There was 
high excitement. 

8136. Did you say that you heard of nothing 
on this last election but murders and killings ?— 
I meant that there were people telling me so. 

8137. The voters? — Even non-voters. They 

told me, they brought me word that if I went to 
Tuam and brought my men, they would be all 
murdered. v 

8138. You do not mean that any actual murder 
was committed ? — I do not know of any. 

8139. Had you promised Captain Nolan to 
vote for him on the former occasion ? — I had, to 
Mr. Higgins, who was a friend of mine. 

8140. You mean my friend, Mr. Higgins?--- 
Yes ; and in consequence of my friendship with 

Mr. Higgins 
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Mr. Higgins, I said at the last election of Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, that I would vote with Mr. 
Higgins. 

8141. Did you on the occasion of this election 
say that your tenants must vote on whichever 
side you voted ? — I do not recollect ; I might 
have said it: I expected it, and I now expect 
that they will go with me, and I hope that they 
will go with me, and they would have gone on 
this occasion except for the terror which existed. 

8142. When Captain Nolan canvassed you, did 
you tell your tenants that they must vote on 
whichever side you voted ? — I did not say that I 
used the word “ must, ” but I said that I expected 
them to vote with me. 

8143. Will you positively swear that you did 
not say it ? — No; that was a couple of years ago ; I 
do not think that I ever had much conversation 
with Mr. Nolan, or with Captain Nolan. 

8144. I am speaking of the recent occasion ? — 
On the recent occasion I refused Captain Nolan ; 
he called upon me at my house, and I refused 
him ; I told him that I had not made up my mind, 
and would not promise him. 

8145. And did you not then say that your ten- 
ants must vote as you voted? — I do not think 
that I did ; but I do not recollect ; I do not see 
why I should have said so. 

8146. Had you several tenants whose leases 
had expired, or were on the point of expiring on 
the eve of die election ? — Before the election ; 
they were no tenants of mine. There were some 
tenants of mine who held my lands without my 
leave, or any authority whatsoever, hut they 
claimed under tenants who had a lease for 21 
years, and they subdivided the land and injured 
it considerably, so that it is now hardly worth 
anything; and I said that I would get rid of 
those tenants for example’s sake. 

8147. When did you say that you would get 
rid of those tenants for example’s sake ? — I sup- 
pose a vear before the election ; something like 
that 

8148. Had the 21 years leases dropped ? — They 
dropped last November 

8149. Before this election? — Yes. 

8150. Did you say that more especially those 
tenants whose leases would soon be out must 
vote with you? — No, because they had no lease 
I did not say anything of the kind. I must say 
that to every respectable man I would give a 
lease to-morrow. 

8151. But you were determined to clear the 
land of the sub-tenants ? — Yes, they were trespass- 
ing and cutting bog, and doing all sorts of mis- 
chief. 

8152. And you announced it so that the people 
would know it ? — I stated it to my agent and 
bailff, but I said that I would never dispossess the 
two men who were respectable men. 

8153. Did not you give it to be understood in 
the country that the others should leave ? — I ex- 
pected that they would. 

8154. How many were there?— I think three. 

8155. Three sub-tenants ? — Yes, three or four ; 
I am not certain. 

8156. Did you say that you were about to evict 
three tenants, and that you knew that the “ Tuam 
Herald ” would kick up a row about the matter ? 
— The “ Tuam Herald” was constantly maligning 
me, and if it was not that, I should no treat them 
with so much respect, I should bring an action 
against them for libel. 
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8157. Did not you say that you were about to 
evict three tenants and that you knew that the 
“ Tuam Herald ” would kick up a row about it ? 
— I may have said that. Whenever the “ Tuam 
Herald ” can get anything against me they will, 
because I will not subscribe to the paper. The 
worst untruths which were ever told in the whole 
world are put into that paper; that and the 
“ Galway Vindicator.” 

8158. You are dreadfully annoyed by those 
gentlemen? — I am. 

8159. I believe that yov are constantlv in dis- 
turbance, and in law i — No, I do not have any law 
at all, but the priests go to law. 

8160. Are you a Roman Catholic? — No. 

8161. How do the priests go to law with you? 
—That is too long a story. It is about a tree ; 
it was a tree which was taken away, and the 
priest said that it was his property and I said it 
was not, and then he abused me and he said that 
I was going to take up the bodies from the church- 
yard. 

8162. Was this a tree in a Roman Catholic 
churchyard? — It was. 

8163. What right had you to that tree? — Be- 
cause it was my property. 

8164. The tree in the Catholic churchyard was 
your own property ? — Yes. 

8165. And the Catholic clergyman claimed it, 
and you Mould give it up to him"?— No, lie never 
claimed it. 

8166. YVTiy did you not give it to him ?— Be- 
cause he never asked me. 

8167. Has damage often been done to vour 
trees before ; to this little shrubbery which’ vou 
have talked of? — To be sure there" has ; tliere 
were three tenants ot mine (the Witness shook his 
head). 

8168. I asked you about the shrubberies hav- 
ing been injured before and your reply was 
“Yes.”. How often M-ere they injured? — Six or 
seven times. 

8169. Within how many years ? —They be^an 
in the year 1857. 

8170. And they were continued to be injured? 
— I believe that some of the boys whom I suspect- 
ed went off to America. 

8171. What was the last time that they cut 
your trees before the election ? — I cannot re- 
collect what time it was, but I know that a man 
who is now dead, who kept the pound, told me 
who did it, and they were not taken up by the 
police, and that man is now gone. 

8172. Do you suspect him? — He was the sou 
of one of my friends. 

8173. Those are the three fellows that you 
mean to get rid of? — No, he is not one of them. 

I have no power of getting rid of the three men 
whom I have referred to for they have leases. 

8174. Have you received threatening letters 
usually before, the election ?— When tlie priest 
went to law with me I got a threatening letter 
to say that if I did not give up the law suit 
against the priest they would shoot me. 

8175. About how long ago was that? — I have 
not come prepared to say that ; if I had been 
asked belore I would have come prepared; I 
have it down. The threatening letter was the 
26th of November 1870, and I gave it to the 
policeman, and he would not give It back to me. 

8176. After that threatening letter of Novem- 
ber 1870, was not there a good deal of litigation 
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at the petty sessions ? — About that time ; I have 
the sermon of the priest. 

8177. You did not hear it? — I read it in the 
newspaper, and I have it in the newspaper. I 
was not in the chapel, but I had a person who 
was a very good stenographer, who took down 
every word, and it was published in the “ Tuam 
Herald ” of October 1870. 

8178. How many meetings at the police court 
had you ? — There were a great many. 

8179. And you have been in constant litiga- 
tion with him in the years 1870 and 1871 ? — No, 
I was never in litigation with him, but it was he 
who was in litigation with me. 

8180. Did he not bring you to the police office ? 
— No, the people who cut the trees were taken 
to the police office ; it was not a great many. 
Mr. Conway was my attorney, and every day 
that he could get an adjournment he did, and he 
dropped the case afterwards. 

8181. 1 believe that you were in former times 


an attorney yourself ?— I was';' I left the ™ 
fession m 1839. ^ 0 

Ke-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

8182. Was one of the three tenants of whom 
you have been speaking, a magistrate ?— Yes. 

8183. I suppose you do not think that he came 
to fire at you? — I do not know whether lie did 
or not. 

8184. Upon the whole, have you any doubt 
that it was upon the election that you were fired 
at? — I have not the slightest doubt. 

8185. It had nothing to do with your land at 
all ? — It had nothing to do with my land that I 
knew of, nor did anybody else about me know it. 

8186. They selected a curious time at ali 
events ? — Yes. 

8187. I suppose that you were never fired at 
twice on the same night before ? — I was never 
fired at at all before. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. James Brown, sworn; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


8188. What relative are you to the gentleman 
who has left the table ? — Son. 

8189. Were you at Mount Kelly on the night 
to which he has referred ? — I was. 

8190. Do you recollect the hour when you 
went to bed that night ? — I do perfectly well ; 
about half-past nine or a quarter to 10 ; I was 
very tired. I had been out in the country the 
whole of that day, and I went to bed rather earlier 
than usual. 

8191. I believe that your intention was to 
make an early start in the morning ? — Yes. 

8192. About what hour were you awakened 
out of your sleep?— I was awakened, I should 
say, about 12 o’clock at night ; when I got into 
the parlour some minutes afterwards, I looked at 
the clock on the chimney-piece and it was a 
quarter past 12. 

8193. What awalceDed you out of your sleep? 
— I was very fast asleep, and I heard a very loud 
noise, and I set up in my bed and listened for a 
few minutes ; I did not know what knocking it 
was. In a few minutes, Mr. Brown, my father, 
came to my room. I said who is there, and he 
said, “ It is me, I have been fired at,” and I im- 
mediately got up and I was in a hurry ; we were 
in the dark. The shutters in my room were not 
shut ; I never shut them but I drew down the 
blind, and if I lit a candle they would see exactly 
where I was. I partly dressed myself in the 
dark, and I got my gun and put some slugs into 
my pocket, and I first went out into this room, 
and I saw the blind blown in, and the shutters 
blown open, and the whole place strewed about 
with china candlesticks broken, and it was all 
covered with debris of every sort. 

8194. Did you examine your own room after- 
wards ? I did light a candle ; I wanted to put 
on some more clothes, it was a very cold night. 
I went back to my own room, and the first thing 
which attracted my attention was the looking- 
glass on my table, which I saw was smashed, 
and I said, “ What in the world has done this.” 

8195. What had smashed it?— A bullet did; 
it went through the top of the frame of the glass. 
I then saw a hole in the window blind, and I re- 
moved the window blind, and saw that the glass 
was broken. The bullet had gone through the 


glass ; the bullet was lodged in the wall about 
four feet from my head. 

8196. The place where you had been lying 
asleep ? — Yes ; a large musket ball. 

8197. Did you then call up the steward? — 
The first thing that I did was to go out the back 
way, and I kicked at the door of the steward’s 
house ; I got no answer. Mr. Brown was with 
me ; it was very cold, and I told him that he had 
better go in as he was not well. The steward 
asked from one of the windows who was there, 
and what was the row. 

8198. Did you tell the steward what had 
happened? — Not until he came down. He came 
down to the door and he came outside, and I 
said to him, “We have been fired at; and go 
and put on your clothes as soon as you can.” 

8199. Did the servant join you? — Not for some 
time after that; while he was putting on his 
clothes, I went down to the front of the house 
where shots had come in, and I searched round 
the plantation having my gun with me, and could 
see nobody. 

8200. I believe that after some time Graham 
and Kenny volunteered to go for the police ? — In 
about five or six minutes Graham came to me, 
and I said, “ Have you called Kenny,” and he 
said “ Yes.” 

8201. They went for the police ? — Yes. 

8202. While they were away, were you sitting 
in the parlour ? — Yes, at the fire. 

8203. Was anything done while you were 
there ? — Yes, another shot was fired at us through 
the windows ; the window shutter's were closed, 
but the glass was broken ; one grain of the shot 
pierced it, and we found on the following morn- 
ing a piece of bog oak between the portion of the 
glass not broken away and the window shutter, 
clearly as if it had been done by a gun. 

8204. Did Graham and Kenny return to you 
soon after that ? — Graham and Kenny were gone 
at that time from our place to Gian, to look for 
the police, and when they had reached a little 
beyond the workhouse, which is about 10 minutes 
walk from our house, they heard that shot. 

8205. They told you so afterwards ? — Yes. 

8206. Do you recollect shortly after that some 
of the men arriving ? — Yes ; I did not go to bed 
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again that night; I sat by the fire till about 
7 o’clock in the morning, one of the servants 
came in anti she said, “ Sir, the voters have ar- 
rived, and the cars are to take them to Tuam 
they were all frightened ; they begged of me not 
to ask them to go ; I was willing to go, but they 
were explaining to me the danger of it ; and the 
ostillion who was to bring us there told me that 
e was afraid to go, that he was afraid that his 
horses would be injured, and that he was afraid 
that he would be upset. 

8207. Had you asked the tenants for their 
votes? — Some of them I had, and some of them 
volunteered to give them before I asked them. 

8208. Did you say one word at that time of 
any threat to any party ? — Certainly not ; there 
was no necessity for it ; they were most willing. 

8209. You did not yourself go to vote ? — No, 
I was afraid to go. 

8210. Do you believe that the terror expressed 
by those men that night was felt by them? — I 
have no doubt in the world of it ; there is not a 
shadow of a doubt about it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

8211. Had you more than once spoken to those 
tenants about their votes? — Some of them; I 
think twice. 

8212. About what time did you commence 
canvassing ? — The first conversation which I ever 
had about voting with any of the tenants was 
about the middle of November ; they were paying 
their rents and they said, “ Sir, there is an elec- 
tion coming, and in what way would you wish us 
to vote ?” and I think that 1 said to them then 
that we did not kow, but would let them know in 
a short time ; then upon the 19th of January l 
had occasion 1 1 ro to Mr. Barrett’s, about some 
farm buildings, and on that morning I met the 
Reverend Mr. Loftus at Mr. Barrett’s place ; I 
had never before seen him but once ; he stopped 
me on the road ; we had some conversation about 
votes, and he read me a lecture about interfering 
with tenants’ votes, and all that sort of filing ; and 
I told him that I did not interfere further than 
this, to let them know how I should vote, and 
that I hoped that they would vote with me. He 
said, “ I can tell you I have canvassed them, and 
they promised me.” As well as I recollect, I 
said “ I am going over to-day, and will see 
them ;” I went over that day and saw the tenants, 
and saw that they were quite down in the mouth, 
and they began to tell me that they were afraid ; 
I said, “ You need not be afraid ; I will take care 
of you, and will bring you in, and there will be 
plenty of protection for you,” for I was giveu to 
understand that the police would come ; when I 
came home I told my father “ We are sold; the 
fellows will not go with us.” It was all very well 
until the 5th of February, the day before the 
election, and I left home early that morning to 
go there on purpose to send for those voters, and 
to place them under an escort ; I saw them ; they 
were all together ; they said, “ Oh, sir, it is of no 
use ; you may do what you like, but go to Tuam 
we never will; we are afraid.” They told me 
that they were afraid, and that they would not 
be ready ; one of them, Peter Flannigan, told 
me that he had a son in some college who was 
studying for the Church, which cost him a con- 
siderable sum of money, and he said that if he 
voted for Captain Trench, his boy would be sent 
home from that college, and would not be admitted 
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to any other college, and would lose the benefit 
of all the money that his education at the college 
had cost. 

8213. The result is, that after the public meet- 
ings you found that the mind of the tenants had 
altogether altered? — I did: there is no doubt 
about it ; they positively refused to go, they said 
no matter what I gave them. 

8214. Has Mr. Brown, the first witness, been 
in a state of war with the people about him for 
sometime past?— Not a bit of it. 

8215. Do you think that he has rather his own 
views about the matter ? — I cannot say. 

8216. Has he got three hostile tenants ? — I do 
not know anything about that, he is not friendly 
with them, I believe ; they are independent fel- 
lows. 

8217. At all events what occurred on that 
night had the effect of frightening the master 
into the same state of mind as the tenants? — We 
were all frightened, and it is no wonder. 

8218. Do you think that it was a piece of a 
stick which was fired on the third occasion ? — It 
was amongst the shot; the marks of the shot 
were plainly visible on the wall ou the following 
morning, and some gentlemen who came there 
afterwards, the sub-inspector of police, and Mr. 
Hill, picked some of the grains of shot out ot the 
wall. 

8219- Did you, yourself, see any grains of 
shot ? — Yes, lots of them. 

8220. Where did you see them ? — In my 
father’s room. 

S221. I mean in the morning when the third 
shot was fired? — I saw one which came clean 
through the window shutter, and I saw several 
which stuck in the fastenings of the wall. 

8222. "What was the size of the piece of stick 
which was found? — It was about the length of 
this paper. 

8223. Did the stick go through the shutter ? — 
No, it remained between the glass and the shut- 
ter. 

8224. Do you know a Mr. Leonard of Tuam, 
a neighbour of yours ? — I know Mr. Leonard of 
Tuam, but he is not a neighbour of mine. 

8225. Do you not know that he was a sup- 
porter of Captain Nolan’s ? — I do not know ; I 
never had any communication with him about 
the election. 

8226. Do you know, as a matter of fact, 
whether a shot was not fired into Mr. Leonard’s 
house on the same night, and about the same 
time as it was fired into the last witness’s house? 
— I do not know anything about it. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

8227. How did you return that day ? — The 
usual way through Dunmore. 

8228. That is Dunmore that we have heard 
some little talk about here, I suppose ? — Possibly 
so ; I could not hear anything at a distance. 
When I Avas leaving the tenants that day, and 
was going home, they begged of me not to go 
home through the town of Dunmore, and I asked 
them Avhy, and they said that they thought that 
I should be assaulted if I went home in that road ; 

I did not much mind what they said, but the 
boy who was driving the car said, “ Sir, you had 
better not go that way, and let us go by Gun- 
teel I said, “ Very Avell,” and I told him to go 
that road, and we did so, and when we got to a 
place about four or five miles from home, I saw a 

H H great 


Mr. 

7. Brown . 

12 April 
1872. 
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Mr. great crowd on the road ; the horse which wo 
J. Brown, were driving was a very spirited horse, and was 

in great humour that day, and I told the boy to 

12 April take the horse and walk through the crowd ; I 
1872. was afraid of them, and he did so, and walked 
half way through the crowd, and about the centre 
of the crowd I. saw the Reverend Mr. Monaghan 
riding a pony through the hedge, and I saluted 
him, and the mob then set up a yell such as I 
never heard before. 

8229. This reverend gentleman knew you ? — 
Yes. 

8230. And immediately after this, the attention 
of the crowd was directed towards you ? — Yes. 

8231. Did your tenants tell you anything 
about that gentleman having canvassed any of 
them?— They did; they told me that he went 
there, and that he asked them to vote for Captain 
Nolan, and that they told him that they had pro- 
mised me to vote for Captain Trench. He was 
accompanied by his steward ; I have heard that 
his name was the Reverend Mr. Gellaty. There 
was Thomas Noonc, and he told this Noone that 
if he went to Tuam he would never return alive, 
and that all law was suspended during election 
time. 

8232. And that killing was no murder during 
that time ? — Yes ; the horse ran away with us 
when the mob shouted at us, and the more the 
horse went the more they shouted. Father 
Monaghan never made the smallest effort to stop 
them, and I was very much aggrieved by it, for 
I thought that he ought to have stopped them. 

8233. When he saw your horse running away 
and your lives in danger? — Yes. 

8234. What sort of a vehicle were you 
driving ? — A high car with high wheels. 

8235. And there were dykes along the road ? 
—Yes. 

8236. Mr. MacDermot.~\ Do you say that the 
Reverend Mr. Monaghan urged the people to do 
it? — I do not say that, but he took no trouble to 
stop them. 


8237. Is he alive or dead ?— I have heard that 
he is dead ; he stood there on his pony, and never 
made a motion to stop them. 

8238. As a matter of fact had you not attracted 

a great deal of attention before the election from 
the way in which you drive through the country? 
— No. 3 ' 

8239. Do you use anything on your houses?— 
Yes, sleigh bells. 

8240. When you use those sleigh bells, do 
you not get cheered ? — I have never been 
cheered. 

8241. Do the people come to see you passing 
by driving with the bells ? — I have never re° 
marked it 

8242. Are you popular in the county?— I 
think that I am. 

8243. Have you been in the hahit of carryino' 
a revolver about you? — Yes, as soon as I was 
fired at; I had no revolver before that, but as 
soon as I was fired at, I wrote to Mr. Hill, the 
magistrate, for a license, and he gave it me, and 
I wrote to a gun maker for a revolver, and I carry 
it every time that I go out, and I am afraid to 
go out without it. 

8244. Mr. Justice Kcotjh.~\ I hope that you 
have not it in court ? — No ; I am not afraid 
here. 

8245- Mr. MacDermot .] Had you been in the 
habit of carrying a pistol before that occasion?— 
I had frequently had a pair of small pocket pis- 
tols ; that was at tlic time of the F email business 
about two years ago. 

8246. Had you been carrying those pistols 
within the last year ? — I do not think that I car- 
ried them for 12 months or so. 

8247. Had you ever occasion to use the pocket 
pistols which you have carried ? — Never. 

8248. And 1 hope that you will not have occa- 
sion to use the revolver which you have carried? 
— I hope not ; it is the last thing which 1 would 
do. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


John Coleman, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Peruse. 


J. Coleman. 8249. I believe that you were in the Royal 

Irish constabulary up to a resent period? — Up 

to the 22nd of last month. 

8250. You were there on the 6th of February 
last ? — I was. 

8251. Do you remember on that morning being 
sent for to Mr. Brown’s, by Michael Kenny ? — 
Yes; about half-past one o’clock, or one o’clock, 
Mr. James Brown came to the barracks and 
kicked at the door ; I was upstairs in bed, and I 
heard a noise and looked out, and he said that 
I was to come to Mount Kerry, that there was 
a mob; I left the other men on guard, and 
reported the matter to the nearest magistrate. I 
met young Mr. Brown outside the door, and he 
brought me in to the master, and the master 
said, “ show the policeman what was done.” He 
brought me into Mr. James Brown’s bed-room, 
and he showed me a bullet in the wall, and he 
brought me to his father’s room, and he showed 
me some shots which had been fired through the 
window in the parlour. Then he brought me 
into his own bed-room, and showed me where 
there was some shot fired through the window, 
and the marks upon the chimneypiece in his bed- 
room. 


8252. Did you see any trees cut down? — No; 
I did not see them at all. 

8253. Did you see any gates injured ? — I saw 
five gates injured. 

8254. Were they iron gates? — Yes, they were 
all iron gates. 

8255. Did you see any coping or wall knocked 
down?— Yes, but I did not go to see the trees. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

8256. How long were you stationed in that 
place ? — I was over six years at the time. 

8257. Had you on former occasions been ac- 
quainted with the fact, that Mr. Brown’s trees 
had been uprooted or cut? — Yes, I heard it, but 
I never went to see them ; I heard that they were 
smashed. 

8258. You often heard of it during those five 

years ? — Yes. . . 

8259. And that he was on bad terms with the 
tenantry ? — I heard that ; but I could not say. 

8260. Do you know that his tenants and^be 

were constantly quarreling at petty sessions.— 
Not to my knowledge. g26L you 
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8261. You were not at the petty sessions? — I 
never saw it. 

8262. Do you know a Mr. Conway, an attor- 
ney ? — Yes. 

8263. Did you know that he was acting for 
Mr. Brown in those matters ? — No ; I never 
knew about it 


8264. I suppose that during the six years, you 
have occasionally heard of outrages of this cha- 
racter, firing into houses ? — I have not ; I never 
went to it. 

8265. But other constables I suppose did ? — 
The constable in charge, I suppose. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Constable William Kells, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


8266. Were you stationed at Ballinasloe 
shortly before the election ? — I was. 

8267. Do you recollect a ballad singer there ? 
— I do. 

S26S. Were you present when he was arrested ? 
—No. 

8269. Was he arrested ? — He was. 

8270. Where was he brought, to the barracks ? 
—Yes. 

8271. How long was he kept there? — From 
about three o'clock till nine. 

8272. Who took him out? — Some of the men. 

8273. Did any gentleman come to the bar- 
rack ?— Captain Nolan did. 

8274. Was anybody with him ? — His brother. 

8275. "Who was his brother; has he a name? 
— I do not know, only that he was Captain No- 
lan’s brother. 

8276. Was it Mr. Sebastian Nolan? — I be- 
lieve that it was. 

8277. They came down to the barrack at about 
nine o'clock ? — Yes. 

8278. What did they say : I do not want the 
identical words, but what did they come about ? 
— They came down about the ballad singer to get 
him out. 

8279. What did they say to the police? — Cap- 
tain Nolan said something that he would write 
to the Government. 

8280. Or Parliament ; which was it, the Go- 
vernment or Parliament? — I do not know : he 
mentioned the Lord Lieutenant. 

8281. Did Sebastian Nolan say anything? — I 
do not recollect. 

82S2. When Captain Nolan said that he would 
write to the Government, or the Lord Lieute- 
nant, what became of the ballad-singer ? — He 
was discharged before the magistrate. 

8283. Who is he ? — Mr. Hinds. 

8284. How long before the election was this ? 
— It was about the middle of January. 

8285. Was it the day before the big meeting 
at Ballinasloe ? — I think it was. 

8286. Were you at Ballinasloe on the day of 
the polling ? — I was. 

8287. Were Pat Bock’s windows broken? — 
Yes. 

8288. And Mr. Elliott’s ?— They were. 

8289. And Mr. MacGrogan’s? — Yes. 

8290. And Mr. Burke’s ? — They were. 

8291. And Mr. Gill’s?— I believe they were. 

8292. And Mr. Shark’s?— I believe they 
were. 

8293. Who were breaking those windows?— I 
myself prosecuted three parties who broke 
them. 

8294. Was there a srreat mob in the town ? — 
Yes. 

8295. Were they unruly?— They were un- 
ruly. 

8296. And breaking windows ? — Yes. 

8297. What were they shouting ?— They were 
shouting for Captain Nolan. 
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8298. W ere they shouting for Captain Trench? 
— I do not recollect hearing any. 

8299. Did you arrest any stranger for striking 
the windows who was not a townsman at all? — 
There was a Boscommon man. 

8300. Did he get punished? — He was fined 1 l., 
or a fortnight’s imprisonment. 

8301. Did he pay, or did he stay in ? — I be- 
lieve that he paid us. 

8302. Were you present when be paid the 
money ? — I was not. 

8303. Do you recollect a complaint that the 
Boscommon people could not get into the town 
on that day ? — I heard a complaint about Cap- 
tain Nolan’s room that the Roscommon people 
were kept out. 

8304. Did you see Mr. O’Shaughnessy ? — 
Yes. 

8305. Does he live on the Boscommon side of 
the river ? — Yes. 

8306. About liow far ? — Two or three miles. 

8307. Did he come inio the town on that day ? 
—Yes. 

830S. Did he go out in the direction of where 
the crowd was ? — I heard that he went down to 
it as it came in. 

8309. Did you notice the crowd coming? — 
I did. 

8310. Was there a great crowd? — I could not 
say that they were a great crowd. 

8311. Were there some Roscommon people in 
the crowd ?— Yes. 

8312. Who was the ringleader of the mob ? — 
Mr. MacDermot objected to the ques- 
tion. 

8313. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong.'] Was there 
anyone particularly conspicuous in the Roscom- 
mon crowd ? — I do not know that there was. 

8314. Were there any people prominent 
amongst them? — I do not know; I saw Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy come back again. 

8315. And was the mob at bis back ? — Yes. 

8316. Were they shouting? — They were. 

S317. And yelling? — They were, of course. 

8318. Were any of the clergy with them? — I 
did not remark any of the clergy with them. 

8319. Do you think that they were coming to 
vote ? — I do not believe that any of them had a 
vote. 

8320. Were they a noisy, yelling, shouting 
mob; on your oath? — Of course they were; 
they were shouting all through the town. 

8321. Did you see Mr. Allen attacked ? — 
I did. 

8322. What did they do to him ? — I saw them 
throw stones and mud at him. 

8323. Did you see him making his escape V — 
I did. 

8324. How did he get away ? — He got into a 
house in the lower end of the town. 

8325. Did he stay there for any time ? — He 
stopped therefor some time until the crowd went 

H H 2 away. 


J. Coleman. 

1 1 April 
1872. 


Constable 
IV. Kells. 
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Constable away, until they got a force of military and 
W. Kells, police. 

* 8326. Did you see the mob trying to break 

J2 April into the house ? — I did. 

1872. 8327. Were they a mob? — Of course they 

were. 

8328. Do you call a crowd of men and women 

shouting and yelling, and trying to break into a prosecuted at the assizes for a matter connected 
man’s house, a mob ? — I do. with the ballad-singer at Tuam ?— I do not ,!, 

8329. What is Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s Christian collect. le ' 

na “® ? ^ e J\® ve * 8351. Was not the polling over at the timp 

8330. Had Mr. Allen to get military as well when the windows were broken 9 — No it wn« 
as police to escort him away ?— At the time when about two o’clock in the day that the window! 

e militarv wfirA not tlipvp 


8348. You understood that what Captain 

Nolan wanted was, that there should be an in 
vestigation of the charge ?— Yes : and he wanted 
to be at his trial. u 

8349. Were you here at the last assizes 9 T 

was not. 

8350. Did you hear that some persons were 

nmspfViifprl fit flip nciwoo IX 1- n _ 


he was going out the military were not there, 
but they had to escort him at the upper end of 
the town. 


were broken. 

8352. Were not the votes substantially polled' 
out at that hour? — I do not know ; I would not 
say that. 

8353. Were those people who were breaking 
windows of the lower order of the town ?— They 
were, with the exception of one who was a Ros- 
common man. 


8331. So that as soon as he got clear of the 
town he was escorted by military as well as by 
police ? — He was. 

8332. Were you at the big Ballinasloe meet- 
ing ? — I was in the town, but not at the meeting. 

8333. You do not know whether Mr. O’Shaugh- 
neesy was in the chair or not ? — I heard that he 
was. 

8334. Were you present when he made any windows P—I did not see^hem.' 

affidavit about the state of the country ? — I was 8355. Did you see any of the priests endea- 
no U,* know anything about it vouring to keep order ?-I did at the time Rock’s 

833o. Did they fling dirt at Mr. Allen, and window were broken: I heard the priest say 
? ? hey (hd - that they were ashamed of them. ’ 

8336 Did you hear anyone saying anything, 8356. Is Mr. O’Shaughnessy a magistrate ?- 
or shouting for Mr. Trench or his friends, upon He is. 

that day at Ballinasloe, or was it all on one side? 8357. Have you known him for some time 9 — 


8354. Were any of the priests or any of the 
respectable persons connected with Captain No- 
lan’s party with the people who were breaking 


For about three years. 

8358. Was he a ringleader of the Roscommon 
mob on that day ? — I heard say that he was. 

8359. Did you see him do any acts whatever 


— I was very convenient to where I heard one 
man shout for him, and, I believe, somebody said 
that lie had been badly treated. 

8337. Some of the priests saved him ? — Yes. UUUjJ . u 

8338. Do you know yho lie is? He is a man which would lead you to the conclusion that ne 

Wh o 0 ,™ was tlle ringleader in the mob?— I could not 

8339. Were you near Garbally Gate on any say ; I only heard that he ,vent over there for 

day when a crowd was coming mto the town, the purpose of letting them in, and I saw him 

" X, iLI T iC S ate -— J d° not know. come back again ; and that is all that I know 

8340. Were you down the road on that day ? about it 

d ° kn0 "' aDy P, art f llkr Clay ‘ , 8360.' Do you know Father Kirwan, this 

. 8341. Do you recollect any great mob stop- gentleman here ?— I do. 
ping near Garbally Gate on one day when you 8361. Did you see lum on that day ? — I did. 
were dovm there ?-I do not. 8362. Did ' hear him h the pe0 ple to 

8342. On your oath do you recollect groans be quiet and orderly?— I did not hear him, but 
for anyone at Garbally Gate ?-I do not re- I heard another priest in the town. 

C0 Qn. o w ... , 8363. Did you hear the other priest urging 

8343. Were you there ; did you see them the voters to go home early ?— I do not recollect. 

1 “ g \ a J. d n ?. * hree _ 8364. Did you see Mri O’Shaughnessy occu- 

pied during the day in trying to keep order 
amongst the people ? — I do not know ; I saw him 
going about ; I could not say what he was doing. 


stoppin^ D , Q & 

lor the Orange dog ? — I do not recollect. 

' Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

8344. You saw this ballad-singer lodged in 
prison ; as a matter of fact, were you there 
when Captain Nolan arrived ? — I was. 

8345. Did you hear Captain Nolan explaining 
the reason of the arrest 01 the ballad-singer ? — I 
did. 

8346. Did you hear him say that the ballad- 
singer had been struck by the ostler from an 
hotel which was taken bv Lord Dunlo’s men ? — 
No. 

8347. What did Captain Nolan ask to have 
done ? — I understood that Captain Nolan’s bro- 
ther came up in the evening to know whether 
the man would be tried, and to see about him. I 
was not there. I understood that it was Captain 
Nolan’s brother, and there were two newspaper 
reporters. 


8365. Do you know whether a servant of Lord 
Clanrioarde’s, a butler of his, was fined for break- 
ing windows ? — I heard that there was a servant 
to his gamekeeper ; that she was at one time. 

8366. It was a female? — Yes. 

8367. You heard that she was fined for break- 
ing windows ? — Yes. 

8368. In point of fact, I suppose that those 
windows were smashed by the lower orders of 
people, who, perhaps, got drink, and who got 
rowdy ? — Of course they were of the lower 
orders. 

8369. Were you ever at a contested election 
before? — I was. 

8370. And I suppose that you have seen similar 
scenes at other elections? — Yes. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Sub-Constable 
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Sub-Constable Barry Weldon, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Persse. 


8371. Were you in Ballinasloe the night when 
a ballad singer was arrested ? — Yes. 

8372. Did you yourself arrest him ? — No. 

8373. Who arrested him? — Laurence Ken- 
nedy, the sub-constable. 

8374. Did you hear him singing songs ? — I did. 

8375. Do you remember what were the songs? 
— Songs in favour of Captain Nolan and against 
Captain Trench. 

8376. Was it abusive of Captain Trench ? — It 
was. 

8377. Very abusive ? — Yes. 

8378. Did you hear this ballad singer say 
where he came from ? — He said at the time that 
he was brought to the barracks that he had no 
settled place of residence. 

Mr. Macdonogh objected to this evidence. 

Mr. Justice Keogh allowed the objection. 

8379. Mr Persse (to the Witness). Do you 
know whether this ballad singer is in the town 
now ? — I saw him on two occasions, or three, in 
the town. I saw him in the town since I came 
myself. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Macdonogh. 

8380. May I ask you can you remember any of 
the song ? — I do not remember any of the song. 


8381. Any part of it? — No; all I know of it 
was that it was in favour of Captain Nolan, and 
against Captain Trench. 

8382. Perhaps you do not remember even the 
air to which the song was set ? — I do not remem- 
ber the air. 

8383. It might have been “ God save the 
Queen for all you know ? — Oh no, it could not 
have been. 

8384. It might have been “ Patrick’s day ?” — 

No. _ 

8385. You do not know either the words or 
the song, or the substance of it ? — I do not re- 
member exactly the words of the song : all I can 
remember of it is that it was in favour of Cap- 
tain Nolan, and against Captain Trench. 

8386. Is the ballad singer an old acquaintance 
of yours ? — I never saw him, except on that oc- 
casion, since the 14th January. 

8387. Did you renew your acquaintance with 
him in this town. Did you ask him how he was ? 
— I did not. 

8388. Did he ask you ? — No, he did not. 

8389. You passed each other by. Is he to be 
examined as a witness ; I should like to see him ? 
— I am not aware. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. Patrick William Mangan, sworn; Examined by Mr. Murphy. 


8390. Where do you live ? — I live in a place 
called Carharlistina. 

8391. Is that far from Castle Hacket? — Just 
about a mile. 

8392. During the month of January, where 
did you usually go to hear mass ? — To Carhar- 
listina Chapel. 

8393. Who was the gentleman that generally 
officiated on the Sundays in January, when you 
were there? — Father Curran, and I think Father 
Heany, the parish priest, on one Sunday. 

8394. Do you recollect being there on the 14th 
January ? — Well, I was there every Sunday. If 
there was first mass I was there, and I was there 
at last mass also. 

8395. Did you hear him refer to the coming 
election ? — I did. 

8396. More than once ? — Yes. 

8397. Did he speak from the altar r — He did. 

8398. Whose side was he advocating? — Cap- 
tain Nolan’s. 

8399. Did he say anything about voters who 
would vote for Captain Trench ? — Not that I am 
aware, but he spoke in the most respectful terms 
of Captain Trench at the time that he spoke of 
Captain Nolan. 

8400. But what did he say to the people in 
urging them to vote for Captain Nolan? — He put 
forward the two candidates, and he said it was for 
them to choose, that one was a Protestant, and 
the other was a Catholic, and that it was for them 
to choose the best man, and to vote according to 
their consciences. 

8401. And he left them perfectly free to vote 
as they liked? — Perfectly free. 

8402. On all the occasions on which you heard 
him ? — On all the occasions, and I was there 
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every Sunday, from November up to the day of 
election; he spoke on one Sunday, I think, in 
Irish. I know Irish as well as I know English, 
and perhaps a little better, and he, in Irish, spoke 
in the most respectful manner, any time when he 
mentioned Captain Trench, that lie thought he 
was as good a man, and for them to choose for 
themselves; but that all the landlord was en- 
titled to was the rent, and that the tenants could 
vote according to their conscience. 

8403. Did he say that all the clergy were in 
favour of Captain Nolan? — Well, I think he 
did. 

8404. Did he mention any tiling about the arch- 
bishop being in favour of him? — Not a word 
about the archbishop at all. 

8405. Did he say that he was the chosen man 
of the clergy ? — I do not think he did ; he might 
have used it, but I do not recollect it. 

8406. Was he long speaking about that, each 
Sunday that you heai-d him? — Not very long 
indeed. 

8407. He spoke, I suppose, from the altar ? — 
He did. 

8408. Was there any person that you saw in 
church who was about voting for Captain Trench 
at all ? — 1 do not think there was, for I believe 
we all came unanimous in voting for Captain 
Nolan after the Loughrea meeting, and we re- 
quired very little from the priest, for we thought 
after the Loughrea meeting that our priests were 
highly insulted, and all the voters came resolved 
(we did not care even what the priest said) that 
we would come, and even pay our own expenses, 
and vote for Nolan. 

8409. Who is your landlord ? — The Countess 
de Lusi and Mr. Nesbitt. I get some profit rent 

H H 3 out 
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out of Lord Clancarty’s property in Ballina- 
sloe. 

8410. Had you been asked at all for your vote 
by any person belonging to Lord Clancarty ? — 
Captain Trench wrote to me. 

8411. Did you see him at all after he wrote 
to you ? — No. 

8412. At what time did he. write to you ? — 
Well, I could not say. 

8413. Was it before Christmas? — Well, now, 
I could not be positive, but I know I got a 
letter. 

8414. And it was after the Loughrea meeting 
of the landlords, that you aud the other tenants 
resolved ? — No, I was promised to Captain Nolan 
since last July. I met him at the assizes in 
Galway here and he asked me for my vote, and 
I told him I would have great pleasure in doing 
so, from being acquainted with his father, and 
knowing him so long at the board of guardians 
and otherwise, and that I knew Captain Nolan 
from his conduct now, as to the restoration and 
all this ; and that if he followed the example of 
his father he should be a good man. 

8415. Did you send any answer to the appli- 
cation of Captain Trench? — Not a word. 

8416. Did you see him at all at any time 
between the time when you got it, and the 
election ?— I do not know, but I might have 
seen him. I think I was driving to Tuam and 
I might have met him, but I did not know him 
until this petition at all. 

8417. Was it after mass that Father Curran 
spoke to the people? — It was. 

8418. And so far as he went, he left the people 
to vote for Captain Nolan or Captain Trench as 
they choose? — As their consciences dictated to 
them, on my oath. 

8419. And he put forward Captain Trench as 
an excellent man ? — Certainly. On the first oc- 
casion, on tire very first time that he spoke about 
voting he put forward Captain Trench, as he 
thought a very good man, but from that time I 
do not think he said anything about him, because 
in fact, after, and even before he spoke, we all 
got indignant, and in the chapel yard before 
mass, we used to talk about how our priest was 
treated by the Loughrea meeting. 

8420. By the landlords attempting to have a 
voice in the matter ?— Not by the landlords, but 
we thought that we, the Catholic people, were 
supporting Sir Thomas Burke so long, and that 
he treated us very badly for all we had done, or 
our priests, I should say. 

8421. Did you attend any of the meetings 
yourself afterwards? — I did. I was at Tuam and 
at Headford. 

8422. And you say that it was only on the 

first occasion that he spoke of Captain Trench, 
and lie rather praised him then ?— He did ; he 
said that by all accounts he wao a very fair good 
man, and that it was for the people to 

8423. To choose between them ? — To act ac- 
cording to their consciences. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MacDermot. 

8424. You say that you attended mass every 
Sunday up to the time of the election ?— Every 
Sunday, first and second mass. 

8425. You say that you heard Father Henry, 
the parish priest, speak there upon one occasion? 
— Yes, I did. 

8426. Did either of those priests on any oc- 


casion, in any way, attempt to coerce the con 
science of any tenant ? — Certainly not. 

84.27. Did they endeavour to make war be- 
tween the landlords and the tenants ? — Certainly 
not. y 

8428. You know the state of mind of the 
electors and voters about you ? — I do. 

8429. You say that you had been often con- 
versing with them, about their political views 
upon this question? — Yes, before mass. 

8430. Did they freely vote for Captain Nolan 
or were they under the influence of coercion? 
—They voted freely for Captain Nolan, for they 
felt very indignant at the insult offered to their 
priests. 

8431. Do you mean by the attempt, as the 
priests conceived it, to exclude the priests from 
the politics of the county ? — Certainly. 

8432. Do you think that the people were 
frightened or terrified by anybody, or by the 
priests, into voting for Captain Nolan ’ —Cer- 
tainly not. 

8433. Supposing the priests had not interfered 
at all in the election, which would the people 
have preferred to vote for. Captain Nolan or 
Captain Trench ? — We would all vote for Captain 
Nolan, positively. 

8434. I believe you are a large farmer?— Iam 
pretty fair; I have a holding between 300 and 
400 acres. 

8435. Have you a pretty general notion of 
the views of the community about you ? — I be- 
lieve I have as much as any man in Galway. 

8436. Do you know much about the county of 
Galway? — I do. 

8437. As we have had so many opinions in 
this case, will you give me your opinion whether 
the majority which Captain Nolan obtained at 
the election was obtained by the free voice of the 
people, or by coercion or restraint? — On inyoatli 
it was by the free vote of the people, and upon 
my solemn oath if they were left to themselves, 
the majority would be more ; that is my own 
solemn oath. 

8438. \ ou said that you held land under the 
Countess <le Lusi ? — I do. 

8439. W crc you applied to by anybody for 
your vote on behalf of Captain Trench ; did you 
receive any communication from the Countess de 
Lusi or Mr Nesbitt? — That is where I live. 

8440. Who was Mr. Nesbitt ? — He was a cap- 
tain in the 42nd reginent, he is dead ; the 
Countess de Lusi and Miss Mary Nesbitt are 
his sisters ; they are the landladies. 

8441. Do you know a gentleman of the name 
of Robert Henry ? — I do. 

8442. What is he ? — He is the agent over the 
property. 

8443. Did he communicate with you about 
voting for Captain Trench ? — He did ; he wrote 
to me. 

8444. Is that the letter ( handing a letter to the 
Witness) ? — No, it is not. 

8445. Have you the letter which he wrote to 
you ? — There would never have been anything 
about my getting the letter, only that the bailiff 
went from tenant to tenant at the time that he 
cautioned them, and he said that I should have 
got a letter as well as every other. I would not 
have said anything about the matter, but it went 
abroad. I got those communications ( handing 
some papers to the learned counsel), the two to- 
gether. 

8446. This is the letter from Mr. Henry, the 

agent. 
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agent. “ Mr. Pat Mangan, I would not wish 
tliat you should have to say hereafter that you 
were not aware of Miss Nesbitt’s desire as to the 
coming election for the county. Miss Nesbitt 
and the Countess de Lusi are anxious for the 
return of Captain Trench, and are most anxious, 
and so am I, that a man capable of such humbug 
as Captain Nolan, should not be returned. Yours 
truly, Robert Henry.” Did this document come 
along with it ( showing a document to the Wit- 
ness) ? — It did. 

8447. It is headed " County Galway Elec- 
tion.” It is printed: “Captain Nolan again! 
Can Captain Nolan have the face to appear on 
the hustings with ‘Restoration’ as his cry, with 
such facts as are set out below staring him in the 
face ? And can he believe that the intelligent 
electors of this county are such fools as to be 
deluded by such a transparent electioneering 
dodge as the Portacarron humbug of an arbitra- 
tion.” Then there is a letter which had been 
written by the Reverend John Dooley, on the 
14th of February 1871, with respect to the Porta- 
carron elections. At the foot of it, are given all 
the names of those as to whom it was imputed to 
Captain Nolan had evicted them, and what be- 
came of them. Then at the end of the document, 
there is a letter signed by James Martin to this 
effect, “ To the Editor of the ‘ Galway Vindi- 
cator.’ Sir, — I have read with much surprise 
the statement contained in the resolution pro- 
osed by Mr. A. M. Sullwan, at the meeting 
eld at Athenry on the 19 th instant. The state- 
ment to which I allude is as follows : ‘ That the 
noble example Captain Nolan has set to the land- 
lords of the county, hi the restoration ot the 
Portacarron tenants to their cherished homes, 
&c. &c., entitle him to the confidence and votes 
of the Liberal electors of the county.’ It is not 
my wish or intention to enter upon the field of 
election controversy ; but I think the public 
should not be permitted to be deceived by a state- 
ment like this. It is not true that the evicted 
Portacarron tenants have been restored to their 
holdings. They have neither been restored nor com- 
pensated up to this hour. Two of those tenants, 
with their families, were received on the Ros 
estate when evicted, whei'e they still remain, feel- 
ing possibly secure on an estate where evictions are 
unknown ; I allude to Thomas Mally and J ohn 
Hogan. The condition of the entire body of the 
evicted tenantry from PortacarroD, is exactly the 
same as it was in February last, when it was so 
eloquently, so touchingly, and so truly described 
by the honest, accomplished, and lamented young 
clergyman, the Reverend Mr. Dooley. I re- 
main, Sir, your obedient servant, James Martin .” 
Was a copy of this sent to all the voters on 
this estate? — I heard the bailiff went amongst 
them. 

8448. Did the bailiff come to you? — No, lie 
did not come to me, but that letter came to me. 
The bailiff and I were not on terms, and I got 
that by post. 

8449. Did you hear that the other tenants re- 
ceived a similar letter; did you hear it from the 
voters themselves? — I know that the bailiff went 
to all the voters upon the property ; he said that 
I should lead them to the poll ; that I should go 
and lead them to the poll, and that we should go 
and vote for Captain Trench, or something ; I 
was told that ; I was not by, and I cannot say. 

8450. Were you told it by voters ?— Certainly, 
and thev asked me, would I go, and I told them 
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if they all did as I did, they would act accord- 
ing to their conscience.. I did not tell them what 
I was going to do at the time : I did not wish to 
vote for Captain Trench. I wanted to keep 
away and have nothing to say, and let every one 
go along. Mr. Henry and I were on very good 
terms, and I thought to keep so ; and only that 
the bailiff restored this letter that I got, no one 
should ever have known a word about it. 

8451. Were you in the town of Galway upon 
the day of the polling? — I was ; I came from 
home here. I polled at Galway here. The 
voters left before 1 came, but I overtook them ; 
there were somewhere about 18 of us. 

8452. Did 18 of you come in together? — Yes, 
there did ; I think about 18. 

8453. From what estate did those 18 come? — 
They came from Castlehackett and Headford ; 
they came from Mr. St. George’s, Mr. Murphy’s, 
Mr. O’Flaherty’s Mr. Hackett’s, Mr. Gunning’s, 
and Mr. Skerritt’s ; I think that is all. I am 
not sure whether there were any more. 

8454. How did those tenants come in to vote ? 
— They were brought in on cars ; they all came 
and met together. At the 14th mile-stone they 
met. I did not come there. I live within about 
a quarter of a mile of it. 

8455. You drove in your own horse ? — I did ; 
they were started before I came out. 

8456. Did they come in freely and willingly 
to vote ? — Indeed they did. 

8457. With their whole hearts ? — Indeed they 
did, and a good many were even regretting that 
they were not able to come too ; I know one or 
two. 

8458. Did any voters tell you why they did 
not come?— Yes; there was a man of the name 
of Curran, the relieving officer was regretting to 
me that his lease would be up the coming No- 
vember, and that he did not know what to do 
about coming. He wanted to know from me ; I 
told him I had nothing to say to it. 

8459. Did he express to you his regret that 
the position of his lease prevented his coming ? — 
Yes. 

8460. Whofec tenant is he ? — He is the tenant 
of Mr. St. George. 

8461. Of Tyrone or of Headford? — Of Head- 
ford. 

8462. Did any other person who did not vote 
tell you the reason why he did not come to 
vote ? — Not that I recollect; there might be. 

8463. Try and recollect now. Did any voters 
tell you that they were under any apprehensions 
from their landlords if they voted? — They 
might 

8464. Search your memory to recollect? — I 
could not. There were so many things told to 
me at the time. 

8465. Were any tilings told you by a voter? — 
I do not recollect. 

8466. Did you hear from any of the voters 
that there were any directions given to them 
either to vote for Captain Trench or to stay at 
home ? — I do not recollect it, 

8467. During the polling here in Galway, was 
the town peaceable ? — I am coming to elections 
since John Bodkins. I never saw anything in 
this county so quiet, because anyone, no matter 
who he was, could come out and in the court 
house at any time on the day of polling. There 
was a little rowdyism on the day of the nomina- 
tion in the court house. 

8468. Previous to the day of nomination (I 

hh4 suppose 
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suppose you go about the country), were there 
any mobs parading the county, or was there any 
violence ? — I never saw a mob or any appearance 
of it; 1 1 never saw the people so quiet. The 
fact of it is, there was a determination from the 
people to return Captain Nolan. A man that 
was. to vote for Captain Trench if he wished 
could do the same, and we never had the slightest 
difference or otherwise. In fact, if they came 
along to us, we would be as happy to have them 
with us as any other ; but there was none that l 
know unless the bailiff, he wished us to come. 

8469. Had you been much through the county 
before the election ? — Yes, I was. 

8470. And during the time you went through 
the county, you saw no mobs or acts of violence 
committed, or mobs parading the county ? — Upon 
my oath I did not. 

8471. As far as your observation extended, 
will you swear that this election has been as 
peaceable as any previous contested election ? — 
Upon my oath, I never saw so quiet a contested 
election. 

8472. Did you see any voters coming in to 
vote for Captain Trench that day ? — I did. 

8473. "Were they interfered with ? — No. 

8474. They came in quietly ? — As quietly as 
• could be. I was speaking to a good many that 
voted for him after the election, some of the 
people that came up with Mr. St. George and 
we were just as free as anything. 

8475. No man was prevented from voting 
here on that day, so far as you saw ? — Certainly 
not as far as I saw. 

8476. Since the election, have those who 
voted for Captain Trench, been treated with any 
contumely by the people? — Not a bit; we are 
as free as we have ever been before ; it never 
caused any disunion or otherwise. 

Re-examined by Mr. Murphy. 

8477. According to you, I think from your 
general description, it was almost a stupidly dull 
election ? — I do not say that ; I would be sorry 
to say that ; it was the quietest election l ever 
saw in Galway. 

8478. And neither before the election, nor 
during the day of the polling here, did you hear 
of anything to give you a different opinion from 
that? — Certainly I did not, never; I heard that 
there was something in Tuam, but 1 was not 
there. 


8479. What did you hear?— I heard that there 
was excitement in Tuam, and I heard that a 
neighbour of mine, Mr. Kilkenny, was eoin® 
across, and that he got a blow of a stick; that is 
all ; if you want me to tell what I heard ’in other 
places, but I was not by at it. 

8480. But you heard nothing to alter that 
opinion before the election, or during the election? 
— Not until I heard it sworn here, but in what i 
saw coming in at the polling, I certainly did not 
see anything but what was quiet. 

8481. Is it not your opinion, honestly and bond 
fide, that the voters for Captain Trench were just 
as free to come and record their votds for him as 
the voters for Captain Nolan ? — It is, positively. 

8482. That no danger could threaten them at. 
all, so far as your opinion goes? — As far as my 
opinion goes he could not, and along the way 
that I came, and so far as I saw in Galway, 
coming into Galway by the Tuam road. 

8483. That is what your experience of the 
county tells you, because you have a good deal 
of experience ? — So I have. 

8484. You never heard anything approaching 
to an altar denunciation at all ? — Not in my own 
parish. 

8485. But at any other? — No; I was always 
at my own parish chapel during the election, and 
before it. 

8486. You might have heard what was going 
on in other parish chapels? — I did not. 

8487. You heard of nothing at all of the 
clergy being too enthusiastic? — I might have 
heard reports about it, but I cannot swear to you 
what I heard that way ; so far as I heard in my 
chapel, there was nothing in it except what I 
stated. 

8488. Mr. Justice Keogh. ~\ In what part of the 
county are your farms ? — Just up by Castle 
Hacket. 

8489. That is near Tuam, is it not? — Yes. 

8490. How is it that your voting place is in 
Galway? — Because I live in Galway Clare; I 
could have voted in Tuam, out of the Barony of 
Tyaquin. 

8491. It was a double entry, no doubt? — It 
was a double entry, and all the Barony Clare 
people had to come here ; I reside in the Barony 
of Clare, just up by Castle Hacket, and it is a 
very bad arrangement to be dragging us up to 
Galway, being so close to Tuam. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. James Higgins, sworn ; Examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 


8492. Where do you reside ? — At Tuam. 

8493- Were you there on the polling day at 
the last election ? — I was. 

8494. Wasyour house broken and attacked? 
—It was. 

8495. Are you a brother of my friend Mr. 
Higgins, the solicitor ?—• Yes. 

8496. Who broke your house ?— I cannot say. 

8497. Was it a mob in the street ?— Well, I 
should suppose it, was. 

8498. What state was it left in when you saw 
it afterwards ?— It could not have been left in a 
worse state. 

8499. Was it broken, as far as you could 
imagine, partly with ‘ stones at all events ?— 
Stones. 


8500. Were the windows smashed? — They 
were. 

8501. Were some of the doors smashed ? — No, 
the doors were not. 

8502. Were you attached yourself? — I was. 

8503. Where ? — At the court house. 

8504. On the polling day ? — Yes. 

8505. Will you state what occurred to you?-— 
A number of people gathered about me inside 
the rails of the court and continued so for a long 
time, and I got greatly afraid ; I was speaking 
to three or four gentlemen, and they seemed 
rather nervous about me ; Mr. McDonnell, from 
Dunmore, was passing by, and when he saw the 
position I was in, says he to me, “ I think you 
are in a bad way here, and if you trust to me, 1 
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think I will be able to take you out again with 
that, I. said I would; with that we walked down, 
and on our going outside the gate, the mob fol- 
lowed and continued on, Mr. McDonnell doing 
all he could with his hand, and begging and 
requesting them to keep off ; we got then down 
between the bank and the turn to the main street, 
and another mob was coming up the town, so I 
was then between the two mobs ; with very great 
difficulty, Mr. McDonnell, I would say, saved my 
life with his son-in-law : we met Mr. McDonnell 
at the corner, and I think but for Mr. McDonnell 
we should have found great difficulty, but Mr. 
McDonnell happened to be there. He got 
behind me, and in that manner we managed to 
creep on until we got into the hotel. 

8506. While Mr. McDonnell was assisting you, 
did he come to grief? — He did. 

8507. What happened to him ? — I do not knew 
whether he did or not, but I heard he got a blow 
from a stick. 

8508. But was there a violent or a threatening 
crowd around you ?— Oh, yes, there was. 

8509. Were you afraid ? — I was very much. 

8510. Of your life, you say ? — I was. 

8511. What is Mr. McDonnell’s Christian 
name ? — Martin. 

8512. Of what place ? — Dunmore. 

8513. Are you a commissioner for taking affi- 
davits ? — I am not. 

8514. It was not before you that he swore the 
affidavit about the peaceable condition of the 
country ? — No. 

8515. You are not a commissioner ; were you 
acting for Captain Trench ? — I was. 

8516. Was there a terrorism and intimidation 
prevailing on that day in a marked way in Tuam ? 
— There was. 

8517. Did you hear shouting for Captain 
Nolan? — Yes. 

8518. Was the mob all one side? — Yes, they 
were. 

Cross-examined by Mr. M acdononh. 

8519. Notwithstanding the conduct of this 
mob, or of the two mobs, you received no per- 
sonal injury,- 1 think ? — No. 

8520. You were a voter for the county, I pre- 
sume? — I was. 

8521. And yon voted for Captain Trench on 
that day ? —I did. 

8522. At about what o’clock in the morning 
did you vote for Captain Trench? — Well, I 
should say about nine o’clock. 

8523. Did you see several other gentlemen, 
like yourself, voting on that occasion ? — I did. 

8524. And voting for Captain Trench? — Yes. 

8525. I presume that his voters judiciously 
came to the poll as early as possible? — Well, I 
left the hotel with them, and I got no obstruction 
in any way. 

8526. How many were there ? — Well, I would 
say there were about eight or nine of us ; I could 
not exactly say. 

8527. May I ask you in what position you 
acted as agent on that day ; was it in bringing 
the voters up to the poll ? — It was. 

8528. And seeing them polled ?— I presume, 
generally ; I was doing everything, I think. 

8529. I am sure you were, but I want some 
specific acts of agency that you were doing ?— I 
brought up the freeholders ; I assisted in bringing 
them up. 
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8530. Just so; you could not do everything, 
no matter how energetic you were ; did you see 
those gentlemen when they came to the hotel in 
the morning ? — Which gentlemen ? 

8531. The gentlemen you brought to the poll ? 
— I think they were there the night before. 

8532. You think they slept at Daly’s hotel 
the night before ?- — Yes. 

8533. Had you arranged the night before that 
you come up in the morning to accompany them ? 
— It was understood that I was to be one of the 
agents who were to go with them. 

8534. And that you would come early and poll 
off as many men as you could? — Yes. 

8535. Can you mention the gentlemen who 
had slept there the night before whom you ac- 
companied to the poll the next morning?-—' There 
was Mr. Lynch there, and Mr. O’Lauglin, and 
there were a good many gentlemen there ; Mr. 
Clancy, I think ; I think Mr. Bagot was there. 

8536. Mr. Bagot of Ballymor? — Yes; there 
might be more who were strangers to me. 

8537. But, at all events, you were perfectly 
well known in the town of Tuam, of course ? — 
Perfectly. 

8538. And those strangers to you, you accom- 
panied to the poll ?— Those gentlemen I did not 
accompany. I accompanied some country people, 
about eight or nine, or so, in company with Mr. 
Lynch and Mr. O’Louglin. 

8539. And the other gentlemen, I suppose, 
went by themselves ? — I think they did. 

8540. Was it the elder Mr. O’Loughlin or the 
young gentleman whom we have seen here? — 
Mr. Henry O’Loughlin. 

8541. Was he a voter ?— I do not know whe- 
ther he was or not. He was an agent with me 
in bringing up the freeholders. 

8542. However, you accompanied the country 
people to the poll? — Yes. 

8543. And in going through the town you re- 
ceived no obstruction whatever ? — No. 

8544. And they all voted without any let or 
hindrance ? — Yes. 

8545. Did you go for any other number of 
voters on the part of Captain Trench on that 
day ? — No, I did not. 

8546. In fact you had none, I suppose ; they 
were all finished off very early, the paucity of 
voters was such ? — Well, I do not know. 

8547. Now, Daly’s Hotel had been taken as a 
tally-room, had it ? — I believe it was taken for 
the purpose of securing the freeholders. 

8548. And I believe you know that 100 1. was 
given for that hotel? — I do not know, really. 

8549. How far is your cottage from the town 
of Tuam? — It is on the Dublin road in the 
town. 

8550. What was your cottage taken for by 
Captain Trench? — Tally rooms. 

8551. Was it used at all for any such purpose? 
— No, it could not be used ; it was smashed the 
night before. 

8552. Was that the reason? — I presume it 
was. 

8553. Was not this a better reason, that 
were no voters to have any arrangement about 
tallies S — They intended to have put an agent in 
there, but they feared that it would be wrong to 
do so. The house was smashed ; you could have 
no business going on there. 

8554. I hope you received compensation? — 
No ; I received no compensation. 

8555. Did you apply for it? — I did. 

II 8556. Why 
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Mr. 8556. Why were you rejected?— I applied to 

J, Jiiggins. tlie county, and tlio time is not come yet. 

8557. W ere you present the night before the 

12 April polling at Daly’s Hotel, when the country people 
1872. were entertained there ? — I do not know whether 
they were entertained there or not ; I saw those 
voters, I think, about 20 of them. 

8558. Twenty country people? — Yes, I think, 
20, 1 am not sure. 

8559. Did you see them entertained then ? — 
I saw them in the long room of the hotel, and 
they appeared .to me as if they were eating some- 
thing. 

8560. But you did not see them at dinner, is 
that so?— I might have seen an odd man if I 
looked in ; he might have been eating something ; 
really I could not tell you whether they were 
eating, but I saw the cloth laid for those people. 

8561. About what hour of the day was it that 
the crowd were so uncivil to you ? — They com- 
menced about 1 1 o’clock, I think. 

8562. At that time you had no voters to poll at 
all ? — No, I had not. 

8563. And, in fact, you had no business to be 
at the polling place, you had nothing to do ? — I 
had. 

8564. What was it? — I was there to do any- 
thing that the solicitor for the district would direct, 
and that was the reason I remained there ; if he 
gave me orders, I could not carry out those 
orders. 

8565. And he did not give you any orders ? — 
He did not; he gave me some few orders to go 
up to one or two of the booths, in some in- 
stances. 

8566. Where abouts were you when the mob 
first were unpleasant? — Outside. 

8567. Were you doing nothing then ? — I was 
doing nothing at the time. 

8568. Were you standing in the street looking 
about ? — I was standing about the court house, 
inside the railings of the court 

8569. At that time there was not a single 
voter for Captain Trench to be polled ? — Well 
I did not see any. 

8570. Do you uot know now that after 11 
o’clock in the day, the election, so far as that 
place was concerned, was virtually over? — 1 
really cannot exactly tell you that. 

8571. The way to tell it will be just this, do 
you know that no votes were polled for Captain 
Trench, after 11 or 12 o’clock that day? — I 
could not tell you that. 

8572. And you have not in your mind or your 
memory at present, the recollection of a single 
voter polled after 12 o’clock? — No, I could not 
tell you. 

8573. Do you know a place in the county 
called Clunethu ? — I think I do. 

8574. Is that upon the property of the Clan- 
car ty family ? — Upon my word I could not tell 
you. 

8575. Do you know of any mobsmen, ou the 
part of Captain Trench, from that village? — 

8576. Do you know persons of the name of 
Mullins? — No, I might know them, but not by 
name ; I might know their appearance. 

8577. I mean persons from that very village ? 
— No, I do not know them. 

8578. Did you see a number of country people 
there with a man of the name of Michael Ryan ? 
— Where ? 

8579. At Tuam ?— No. 


8580. At Daly’s Hotel ?— Well, the iiloht i. 

fore there were about 10, or 12, or 15, what w 
call lads of the town, or chaps of that descrin 
tion. 1 

8581. Were they voters? — No, they were 

not. J 

8582. They were non-electors ?— They were 

8583. What brought the “chaps of that de- 
scription” there?— Upon my word I cannot tell 
you. 

8584. You have no idea? — No. 

8585. Was it a little mob ? — It was a very 

small mob, that 10 or 12 would be. * 

8586. Was not it about two o’clock in the day 
that you were attacked as you describe ?— Well' 
I think it was. 

8587. Was not the election virtually over at 
that time? — I cannot tell you; from what I have 
heard I believe it was. 

8588. Will you get me the names of the other 
agents of Captain Trench that were employed at 
Tuam ? — I will tell you those that I heard were 
employed. I saw Mr. Shine, and I saw Mr. 
O’Laughlin, and I saw Mr. Con Ivernan, and Mr. 
Forde ; I do not know any other. 

8589. What is Mr. Fordo’s Christian name ? — 
Frederick, I think. 

8590. Who else ? — A man of the name of 
Ryan ; I do not know whether he was employed 
or whether he was an agent or not ; I cannot tell 
you whether any of those were agents; they 
appeared to me to be, and that is all I know.1 

8591. Was Mr. Ryan acting apparently as an 
agent; the man you mentioned before? — He 
appeared to me to he busy in the matter. I do 
not know whether he was an agent or what he 
was. 

8592. Will you tell me about Mr. Shine ; did 
he keep an hotel or a public-house ? — He keeps 
a grocery establishment. 

8593. Where ? — In Bishop-street. 

8594. In Tuam? — Yes. 

8595. Bring back your memory to about three 
three weeks or a month before the election. 
During the time from the end of December to 
February, was not Shine’s house open for the 
reception of persons in the interest of Captain 
Trench ? — I cannot tell you that. 

8596. Were you ever in the house during that 
time ? — I might have been in the house, but not 
on anything connected with Captain Trench. 

8597. And you have no opportunity of know- 
ing whether people in his interest were enter- 
tained there ? — No ; I know nothing of it. 

8598. Did you hear any shouting in favour of 
Captain Trench in Tuam? — Well, I did; I 
think, about a week or 10 days before I heard 
lads shouting for him. 

8599. And of course, you thought that was a 
mere accessory to an election? — Well, there was 
an election coming on. 

8600. You would never think of supposing 
that that was anything criminal or wrong?— I 
know nothing at all about it; I merely heard 
them. 

8601. Do you know Mr. Blake, the gentleman 
whom we had here ? — I do. 

8602. His son, I believe, is Mr. Charles Blake. 
— Yes. 

8603. Was he an agent of Captain Trench’s?— 
Well, I do not know ; I believe he was ; I could 
not say positively whether he was or not. 

8604. Was not he apparently acting?— He 
was ; I cannot say positively whether he was. 

1 8605. But 
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8605. But yon saw him acting for Captain 
Trench ? — He was. 

8606. What did you see him doing in the in- 
terest of Mr. Trench ? — I did not see him doing 
anything particular. I saw him at Mr. Con- 
way’s office on two or three occasions. 

8607. Was that Mr. Conway, the attorney ? 
—Yes. 

8608. Was he engaged for Captain Trench? — 
Yes. 

8609. Did you hear him and Mr. Charles 
Blake speak upon the election ? — Yes ; I did. 

8610. What agency did Mr. Pat Conway fill 
at the election?— He was the solicitor for the 
district. 

8611. How often have you seen Mr. Charles 
Blake in his office ? — I suppose five or six 
times. 

8612. Did you see him writing there? — No. 

8613. Did you not meet Mr. Charles Blake 
there to consult in reference to the election ? — 
Yes. 

8614. And you and Mr. Conway, and Mr. 
Charles Blake, all consulted together about the 
election ? — Yes. 

8615. Did Mr. Charles Blake distribute any 
placards ? — I am not aware that he did. 

8616. 1 think you have mentioned a person of 
the name of Forde as being an agent, either a 
Mr. Frederick Forde, or a Mr. John Forde? — 
Mr. Frederick Forde ; I am not sure whether he 
was an agent or not, but he seemed to me to be 
acting for Captain Trench. 

8617. Was there another Forde, John Forde? 
— He has a son of that name. 


8618. Did you see him acting? — No. 

Re-examined by Mr. Serjeant Armstrong. 

8619. Your definition of an agent appears to 
be a man who does nothing as far as I can un- 
derstand? — Well, it would be of no use employ- 
ing them to do nothing. 

8620. You did not see Mr. Ryan or Mr. 
Shine breaking any windows, I hope ? — I did not. 

8621. And you say the election was really 
over when you were interfered with ; were you 
not nearly over yourself, very shortly afterwards ? 
— Upon my word I was. 

8622. Mr. Macdono^h.'] Who employed you at 
the election? — Captain Trench and Mr. Con- 
canen. 

8623. What were you to be paid ? — There was 
nothing ; T did not ask for anything. 

8624. How much were you given to under- 
stand that you were to get? — There was no un- 
derstanding whatever. 

8625. But you were to be paid ? — I supposed 
I was. I would not act for anyone without 
being paid. 

8626. How much do you expect to get? — 
Well, I will take as much as I get. 

8627. What is your expectation ? — Upon my 
word, I do not know. I think that is an honest 
request. 

8628. And you voted for Captain Trench ? — 
I did. 

[The Witness withdrew. 


Mr. 

J. Higgins. 

12 April 
1872. 


[Adjourned to To-morrow, at Eleven o’cloek. 
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